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Whether  in  #  It? 
the  Mountains  drff  i, 
at  the  Seashore  S 

HAND 
SAPOLI O 

is  a  luxury  as  well  as  a  necessity 

Summer  pleasures  are  essentially  out-of-door 
ones.  All  the  active  sports  make  the  bath  a 
luxury;  add  to  its  delights  by  using  HAND 
SAPOLIO,  the  only  Soap  which  lifts  a  bath 
above  a  commonplace  cleansing  process,  and 
makes  it  a  dainty  delight. 
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A  New  Book  of  Unusual  Importance 

Songs  of  a  Little  Child’s 


Words  by 

EMI  LIE  POULSSON 


Music  by 
ELEANOR  SMITH 


Thi*  beautiful  book,  the  product  of  tried  and  trusted  work¬ 
er*  for  childhood,  has  several  claims  upon  public  favor.  In 
it  the  authors  have  responded  to  the  little  child’s  need  of 
short,  expressive  songs,  voicing  for  him  his  joy  in  Nature, 
his  affections,  his  childish  ideals. 

Distinctive  features  of  the  book  are  the  brevity  of  the 
songs,  the  real  simplicity  of  the  words  and  music;  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  commonplace,  the  self-conscious  and  the  senti¬ 
mental.  The  Words  keep  near  to  the  child’s  usual  vocabulary, 
but  have  touches  of  grace  that  will  enrich  and  refine  his 
language.  The  Music,  though  well  within  the  child’s  power 
of  musical  expression,  gives  him  simple  examples  of  good 
musical  art. 

There  are  sixty-six  songs  grouped  under  the  following 
headings: 

GOOD  CHILDREN  JINGLES  AT  THE  FARM 

AT  HOME  WITH  THE  BIRDS 

FAIR  DAYS  AND  STORMY  BY  THE  SEA 
WHEN  THE  WIND  BLOWS  PLAYTIME 

IN  THE  GARDEN  TIMES  AND  SEASONS 

MOTHER  SONGS 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  fifteen  full  page  pictures  from 
drawings  by  Ruth  E.  Newton. 

Beautifully  bound,  with  cover  design  in 
colors  and  gold.  Price,  $1.60  postpaid 


Send  for  descriptive  circular 
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Nervousness 

The  use  of  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

has  been  found  exceedingly  valuable 
in  nervous  disorders,  restoring  energy, 
increasing  mental  and  physical  en¬ 
durance,  and  as  a  general  tonic. 

Excellent  results  have  also  followed 
its  use  in  the  treatment  of  headache 
arising  from  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs  or  of  the  nervous 
system. 

HORSFORD’S 
Acid  Phosphate 

(Non-Alcoholic.) 

If  your  druggist  can’t  supply  you  send  25  cents  to  Rumford 
Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  trial  size  bottle, 
postage  paid. 
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Guaranteed 
Against 
Imperfections. 


For 


Boys 


and 


Girls 


Who 


Play. 


It  wears  well  be- 
cause  it  is  strongly 
made  of  the  best 
materials. 


Children’s 
SamplePair 
by  mail, 
16  cents 

(give  age) 


All  metal 
parts  are 
rust  proof 
and  heavily 
nickel  plated. 
The  clasp  will  not 
slip  off,  yet  it  may 
be  attached  or  re¬ 
leased,  with  perfect 
ease,  even  by  children. 


Look  for  the  Moulded  1 lubber  Button  and 
“Velvet  Grip”  stamped  on  the  loop. 
Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere, 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
EDWARD  AUSTIN  SHELDON 

with  an  introduction  by 

ANDREW  SLOANE  DRAPER 

Commissioner  of  Education 
State  of  New  York 


Price,  postpaid,  $1.25 

This  book  sets  forth  in  a  graphic  and  interest¬ 
ing  way  several  very  important  phases  of  edu¬ 
cational  progress  in  the  State  of  New  York 
which  have  an  important  bearing  on  educa¬ 
tional  development  throughout  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Sheldon’s  work  as  an  educator  is 
too  well  known  to  require  comment.  Every 
student  of  educational  history  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  this  book,  and  every  teacher 
should  give  it  special  attention.  Dr.  Sheldon 
was  a  vital  force  in  the  educational  activities 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  his  views  on 
general  educational  problems  are  deserving 
of  the  most  careful  consideration. 
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ILnthusiasm  That  Wins 


“What  shall  I  begin  with?”  A  new  teacher 
asked  her  superintendent,  and  he,  being  a  wise 
man,  replied,  “Enthusiasm.”  There  is  nothing 
better  for  beginning  work  aright,  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  for  carrying  it  on. 

With  a  few  favored  ones  enthusiasm  is  a 
native  gift.  But  gifted  or  not,  every  teacher 
can  be  an  enthusiast.  The  difficulty  is  keeping 
it  up.  ... 

The  chief  ingredient  of  enthusiasm  is  in¬ 
terest.  Being  interested  in  a  work  means,  of 
course,  to  love  it.  Enthusiasm  is  interest  plus 
fervor.  According  to  the  degree  of  this  fervor, 
enthusiasm  varies  from  simple  interest  to  daft¬ 
ness.  We  all  know  golf,  yachting,  and  hunting 
enthusiasts.  When  these  lovers  of  out-of-door 
sports  begin  to  neglect  their  business,  we  call 
them  enthusiasts  no  longer,  but  give  them 
harder  names.  So  there  goes  with  enthusiasm, 
in  spite  of  apparently  unlimited  expansiveness, 
a  certain  limitation.  Fanatics,  the  daft  ones, 
overdo;  IndifTerents  and  Indolents  underdo; 
Enthusiasts  do,  with  some  sense  of  just  pro¬ 
portioning  of  effort. 

Enthusiasm  has  drawn  into  school  service 
more  than  half  a  million  teachers,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  alone.  Let  the  cynic  contest  this,  if  he  will : 
It  is  his  nature  to  contest.  Those  who  would 
“rather  dig  ditches  than  teach”  are  digging 
ditches.  The  things  which  reasonable  people 
would  “rather  do”  they  do.  A  firm  and  steady 
interest  is  a  powerful  magnet  drawing  its  own 
opportunities  to  itself. 

People  teach  because  they  want  to  teach. 
Those  who  do  it  merely  because  they  have  to, 
are  not  subscribers  to  Teachers’  Magazine. 
So  we  need  not  bother  about  them.  How  can 
we  keep  enthusiasm  alive?  How  can  we  in¬ 
crease  it?  How  can  we  make  it  yield  the  larg¬ 
est  amount  of  efficiency  and  happiness  to  oui 
punils  and  to  ourselves?  Let  us  talk  about  it. 

If  Herbart  was  right  in  stamping  dullness  as 
the  cardinal  sin  of  teaching,  enthusiasm  must 


be  its  greatest  virtue.  It  is.  Now,  what  en¬ 
thusiasm  needs,  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
good,  is  direction  and  moderation.  Doesn’t  it 
sound  strange,  that  enthusiasm  should  be 
moderated!  It  seems  as  if  moderation  would 
rob  it  of  its  distinctive  character.  But  that  is 
not  the  case.  Enthusiasm  is  an  impelling  force, 
arrived  at  some  special  mark.  Uncontrolled  it 
would  continually  fly  beyond  its  own  object,  and 
waste  itself,  and  much  else  besides,  thereby. 

E.G.:  Get  a  tin  whistle.  There!  Now  play 
on  it,  sweetly,  “Way  Down  Upon  the  Suwanee 
River.”  Fine !  Now,  try  to  give  full  expression 
to  the  pent-up  emotions  of  a  homesick  exile. 
Now  you  find  that  hard  blowing  chokes  off  the 
music  altogether.  A  blood-infused  face  bear¬ 
ing  a  desperate  expression  of  struggle  with  the 
emotions,  is  not  music.  Too  much  breath  force 
strangles  sound.  There’s  the  point. 

Enthusiasm  uncontrolled  over-does  the  thing. 
And  over-doing  is  wasteful.  Enthusiasm  com¬ 
bined  with  knowing  how  instead  of  checking 
proceedings  by  over-breathiness,  sits  by  and 
enjoys  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  by  this  enjoy¬ 
ment  strengthens  both  the  effort  and  itself. 

One  common  failing  of  enthusiasm  among 
teachers  is  pressing  for  too  great  perfection.  If 
children  could  do  perfect  work  they  would  not 
have  to  be  in  school.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  trite 
but  oft-forgotten  truth  that  the  children  are 
taught  for  life,  and  not  for  the  school.  After 
a  child  has  grasped  a  lesson,  and  has  put  forth 
his  best  effort  in  applying  it,  there  is  the  end. 
Polishing  and  fussing  to  produce  a  piece  of 
work  that  will  look  well  in  the  shop  window  is 
so  much  enthusiasm  run  to  waste  and  waste  is 

always  harmful.  , 

Equally  common  is  the  practice  of  doing  one  s 
self  what  the  pupils  ought  to  do.  It  may  be 
well  enough  in  most  other  lines  of  business  to 
follow  the  rule  “Whatever  you  wa,nt  done,  you 
must  do  yourself.”  In  teaching  this  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  mistake.  The  chief  duty  of  the  school 
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is  so  to  graduate  tasks  that  the  doings  of  each 
will  yield  the  largest  possible  amount  of  ad¬ 
vancement  in  knowledge  and  power  and  ability 
to  do.  Pupils  learn  by  doing  and  grow  by  do¬ 
ing.  Not  by  having  things  done  for  them. 

Do  you  want  to  have  your  schoolroom  look  as 
attractive  as  ambition  and  intelligent  effort  can 
make  it?  Ask  your  pupils  to  help  you  make  it 
so.  You  be  the  older  sister.  The  girls  and 
boys  will  be  delighted  to  do  all  the  work.  And 
don’t  you  see  how  much  more  pride  they  will 
take  in  the  work?  It  is  good  for  them,  and 
you  save  time  and  strength. 

The  best  blackboard  calendar  is  one  that  has 
been  made  by  children.  If  the  children  are  al¬ 
together  inexperienced  in  the  use  of  crayon, 
borrow  one  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  and 
let  him  copy  before  your  class  the  design 
given  in  Teachers  Magazine.  Then  let  your 
boys  and  girls  copy  it  with  their  pencils  as  well 
as  they  can.  After  that  they  may  try  their 
hands  at  designing.  The  best  calendars  are 
hung  up  where  all  can  see  them. 

Of  course  there  is  a  legitimate  place  for 


models.  Let  these  be  done  before  the  pupils’ 
eyes  so  that  they  can  follow  step-by-step  the 
development  of  the  work.  In  the  case  of  a 
seasonable  border  for  the  blackboard,  it  may  be 
well  to  cut  a  design  from  white  paper,  then  let 
the  children  copy  with  their  scissors,  and  after 
that  select  enough  of  the  finished  material  to 
paste  around  the  room.  Each  piece  will  have 
on  it  a  small  distinctive  mark  of  the  pupil  who 
made  it.  Pride  in  the  whole  composition  will 
feed  on  the  share  each  has  taken  in  the  result. 

Whatever  you  want  to  have  done  for  your 
children  let  them  do  themselves  as  far  as  they 
can.  That  is  a  good  rule  for  the  new  school 
year.  Crude  work  is  worth  more  than  finished 
models,  as  long  as  it  represents  the  children’s 
best  endeavors. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  is  a  precious 
asset  for  any  school.  There  is  only  one  thing 
better,  and  that  is  enthusiastic  pupils.  Let  us 
have  the  best. 

Children  learn  by  doing ;  they  grow  by  doing. 
NOT  by  having  things  done  for  them,  but  by  do¬ 
ing  themselves. 


Good  Wishes  and  Good  Luck  For  the  New  Year 

By  Mary  Folliard  Brunker 


We  were  driving  along  a  country  road  in  the 
golden  light  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  Septem¬ 
ber  when  we  met  a  farmer  riding  in  a  big  lum¬ 
ber  wagon.  Beside  him  sat  a  bright-eyed  little 
schoolma’am — behind  them  was  a  small  trunk, 
far  too  small,  thought  I,  to  hold  the  hopes  and 
plans  for  a  successful  year’s  work. 

As  we  passed  them  I  felt  like  calling  out: 
“Good  luck  to  you !”  My  heartfelt  sympathy 
went  out  to  her  and  to  all  the  brave  girls  who 
were  leaving  home  for  the  first  time  and  begin¬ 
ning  their  wage  earnings  as  country  school- 
ma-ams. 

“Courage  in  battle  is  often  rewarded  by  the 
homage  of  a  world,  but  how  much  greater  the 
courage  which  enables  one  to  endure  without 
flinching  the  trials  of  everyday  life,”  the  little 
things  which  try  the  soul,  the  loneliness,  the 
homesickness  and  all  the  disagreeable  things 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  inexperienced  country 
schoolma’am ! 

Nostalgia  is  an  almost  unbearable  affliction, 
isn’t  it?  Would  you  like  a  remedy?  Don’t  sit 
down  and  wish  you  were  teaching  in  a  graded 
school  because  the  work  is  easier.  (It  isn’t.) 
Just  throw  all  such  thoughts  to  the  winds  and 
keep  at  your  work  with  all  your  might.  Don’t 
allow  yourself  to  think  for  one  moment  that 
something  else  might  have  been  better.  There 
is  no  better  work,  no  greater  work.  There  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  teachers  to-day  in  out-of- 
the-world  places,  unencouraged  and  misunder¬ 
stood,  who  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  character. 
Can  any  work  be  of  more  lasting  value  to  the 
world  than  that  of  training  little  children  into 
good  men  and  women  ?  Think  of  this  and  make 


your  New  Year’s  plans  accordingly.  Have  you 
good  tools  to  work  with — magazines,  stencils, 
raphia,  scrapbooks,  etc.  ?  Good  tools  are  a  great 
help  towards  accomplishing  good  work.  When  I 
began  teaching  I  didn’t  know  what  a  stencil 
w.a.s>.  nor  anything  about  the  wonderful  possi¬ 
bilities  of  raphia  or  a  ten-cent  box  of  water- 
colors.  Just  imagine  all  I  missed. 

And  did  you  ever  catch  the  “scrapbook 
fever”?  It’s  an  incurable  disease  if  you  get  it 
bad  enough,  but  it  brings  some  mighty  good  re¬ 
sults. 

There’s  the  “Scrapbook  of  Good  Cheer,”  for 
instance.  Put  into  it  all  the  helpful,  encourag¬ 
ing  little  poems  and  thoughts  you  come  across 
in  your  reading.  Then  some  day  when  you  are 
tired  and  nervous  and  everything  seems  to  go 
topsy  turvy  no  matter  how  hard  you  try,  just 
open  your  scrapbook  and  take  a  dose  of  good 
cheer  and  see  how  soon  the  skies  wili  brighten. 
Here  is  one  of  the  truest  little  gems  I  ever  came 
across.  I  saw  it  in  the  Farm  Journal: 

Fate  herself  can’t  help  but  grin 
At  a  happy  soul  that  won’t  give  in! 

And  bad  luck  turns  to  good  straight  way 
When  such  a  soul  is  given  play. 

Wet  or  dry,  rain  or  shine 

It’s  in  the  heart  where  the  weather’s  fine; 

Sun  or  cloud,  gray  sky  or  blue, 

It’s  the  soul’s  mood  makes  your  day  for  you. 

Have  another  scrapbook  for  “Recitations  and 
Songs.”  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  con¬ 
venient  it  is  when  you  are  planning  an  enter¬ 
tainment.  Then  another.  And  an  “Ad”  scrap¬ 
book,  too.  When  you  come  across  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  anything  you  think  will  be  particularly 
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helpful  to  you  in  your  work,  make  a  note  of  it. 
It  will  be  much  easier  to  refer  to  your  scrap¬ 
book  than  to  have  to  run  hastily  thru  the  pages 
of  a  magazine  or  book  and  wonder,  “Where  did 
I  see  that  ad?” 

There  is  almost  no  end  to  the  different  kinds 
of  scrapbooks  and  the  uses  you  will  find  for 
them,  but  your  collection  will  not  be  complete 
without  a  “Kodak  Scrapbook.”  You  haven’t 
any  kodak?  Get  one;  even  if  you  have  to  do 
without  a  new  Easter  bonnet,  you  will  never  re¬ 
gret  it.  You  will  be  more  than  glad  in  after 
years  to  have  a  kodak  picture  of  your  first 
school,  your  first  pupils  or  that  pretty  view  of 


hills  and  dales  from  the  schoolhouse  door.  You 
will  find  the  “Kodak  Scrapbook”  will  grow  in 
size  and  interest  as  the  years  go  by.  Try  it 
and  see. 

But  oh,  above  all  things,  make  friends  every¬ 
where  you  go.  The  money  you  get  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  reward  for  your  work.  Let 
the  success  you  strive  for  be  more  than  a  pile 
of  money.  Be  sympathetic.  Determine  to  be 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  all  who  know  you. 
If  you  are  true  to  yourself,  your  friends,  your 
school  and  your  God,  you  will  be  a  success.  God 
bless  the  country  schoolma’ams,  every  one  of 
them ! 


Sense  Training  for  Primary  Grades 

By  Christiana  Mount,  New  Jersey 


“Idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief.” 

The  teacher  of  the  ungraded  school  has  many- 
difficult  problems,  but  the  most  difficult  is  the 
arrangement  of  suitable  and  beneficial  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  children  during  their  leisure  hours. 

The  seat  work  must  be  interesting,  full  of 
purpose  and  attractive.  It  must  test  the  child’s 
knowledge  and  skill  in  connection  with  his  for¬ 
mer  lessons,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  new 
work.  If  it  results  in  a  clearer  perception  of 
past  lessons  and  an  added  ability  toward  self- 
reliance  and  independent  thought  and  action, 
it  is  good ;  if  it  does  not,  it  is  useless. 

Sense  training  plays  an  important  part  in 
,  primary  work.  City  children  lack  concentra¬ 
tion.  There  is  so  much  to  see,  so  much  to  be 
done  that  their  attention  is  fleeting,  their  pow¬ 
ers  of  observation  poor,  and  their  memories 
things  of  shreds  and  patches.  Sense  training, 
therefore,  will  undoubtedly  aid  materially  to  the 
clearness  of  their  thoughts  and  judgments. 

September 

“The  golden-rod  is  in  the  fields, 

The  cardinal  flower  burns  bright ; 

The  sun  is  down  by  six  o’clock, 

And  then  it  soon  is  night.” 

The  work  of  the  first  month  should  consist  of 
the  simplest  exercises,  unless  the  pupils  have 
had  Kindergarten  training. 

The  pupils  must  be  taught  how  to  handle  the 
scissors  properly,  what  to  do  with  the  scraps  of 
paper,  how  to  use  the  paste  carefully  before  be¬ 
ginning  the  regular  work.  This  will  save  time 
and  confusion  in  the  future. 
f  ,,  To  Train  the  Muscles  of  the  Hand 
,  Cut  along  the  blue  lines  of  ruled  paper. 

Cut  outline  pictures  from  old  primers. 

Fold  some  of  the  simplest  forms  as  a  book, 
a  shawl. 

Rule  a  vertical  line  on  a  paper  and  try  to  fol¬ 
low  it  with  lentils  or  split  peas. 

Rule  a  horizontal  line  and  do  the  same. 

Prick  straight  lines. 

Lay  sticks  in  simple  designs. 

To  Develop  judgment 

Sort  colored  worsted  (only  the  standard 
colors) . 

Sort  sticks  of  different  lengths. 

Work  in  Number 

2  two  3  three 

2 ,  two  3  three 

[Cut  here.] 

Place  two  dots  together  as  follows : 

:—2  .=2  ..=2 

Place  two  rings  in  a  similar  manner. 

Repeat  with  three. 


Write  the  figures  1,  2,  3  in  a  column  with  the 
name  of  each: 

l=one 

2=two 

3=three 

Sew  the  outline  of  one  of  the  new  words 
which  the  children  have  pricked  on  heavy  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  or  cardboard. 

Language 

Colored  pictures  of  familiar  animals. 

Pupils  give  the  name  of  each,  what  it  eats, 
what  it  can  do. 

Insist  upon  complete  statements.  Question 
for  a  variety  of  expression. 

DRAWING,  MODELLING  AND  SENSE  TRAINING 
(TOUCH,  SIGHT) 

The  Sphere 

Pupils  handle  the  sphere  and  discover  by 
sense  of  touch  that : 

1.  It  is  smooth  and  pleasant  to  hold. 

2.  It  feels  the  same  no  matter  in  which  wayj 
it  is  turned. 

3.  It  is  hard. 

Sight 

Its  outline  always  appears  the  same  no  mat- 
how  it  is  turned. 

Things  in  the  room  resembling  the  sphere. 

Things  out  of  doors  resembling  the  sphere. 

Memory 

Fruits  that  resemble  it. 

Model  the  Sphere 

After  considerable  practice  in  handling  the 
pencil  give  a  lesson  in  drawing  the  circle. 

Game 

Arrange  the  pupils  in  two  lines  opposite  each 
other.  Distribute  colored  balls  to  one  side. 
These  colored  balls  are  to  be  thrown  back  and 
forth  while  the  pupils  sing: 

Fly  thru  every  hand  so  gaily, 

Yes,  dear  ball,  fly,  fly  away, 

You  are  flying,  flying  daily, 

In  our  merry,  happy  play. 

Blue  or  scarlet,  brightly  glowing, 
Passing,  oh,  so  quickly  by, 

All  your  pretty  colors  showing 
Like  the  rainbow  in  the  sky. 

One  side  bounce  upon  the  floor,  the  other  side 
catch. 

Fly,  oh,  fly,  then  down  descending, 

Touch  the  floor,  then  upward  bound, 
Every  hand  its  help  now  lending, 

Keep  you  safely  flying  round. 

Theme  for  the  month, — Kindness. 

[See  page  5  for  Memory  Gems  on  “Kindness.”] 
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Memory  Gems  for  September 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted.) 


SEPTEMBER  1 

God  make  my  life  a  little  light, 

Within  the  world  to  glow, — 

A  little  flame  that  burneth  bright, 
Wherever  I  may  go 

SEPTEMBER  4 
The  golden-rod  is  yellow, 

The  corn  is  turning  brown; 

The  trees  in  apple  orchards 
With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

SEPTEMBER  5 
By  all  these  lovely  tokens 
September  days  are  here, 

With  summer’s  best  of  weather, 

And  autumn’s  best  of  cheer. 

SEPTEMBER  6 

You  cannot  change  yesterday,  that  is  clear, 
Or  begin  to-morrow  until  it  is  here. 

So  the  only  thing  left  for  you  and  for  me 
Is  to  make  to-day  as  sweet  as  can  be. 

SEPTEMBER  7 

Every  day  is  the  best  day  of  the  year. 
SEPTEMBER  8 

Be  to  others  kind  and  true, 

As  you’d  have  others  be  to  you. 

SEPTEMBER  11 
Tell  me,  sunny  golden-rod, 

Growing  everywhere, 

Did  fairies  come  from  Fairyland 
And  make  the  dress  you  wear? 

SEPTEMBER  12 

As  little  by  little  the  oak  trees  grow, 

So  little  by  little  I’ll  try  to  know ; 

One  of  these  days  perhaps  we’ll  see 
The  world  will  be  the  better  for  me. 

SEPTEMBER  13 

Come,  little  leaves,”  said  the  wind  one  day, 
Come  o’er  the  meadows  with  me  and  play; 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold, 

Summer  is  gone  and  the  days  grow  cold.” 

SEPTEMBER  14 

Hearts  like  doors  will  ope  with  ease, 

To  very,  very  little  keys ; 

And  don’t  forget  that  two  are  these : 

“I  thank  you,”  and  “If  you  please.” 

SEPTEMBER  15 

Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens, 

Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots, 

Kind  words  are  the  blossoms, 

Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 


SEPTEMBER  18 
Always  do  your  very  best, 

There  is  no  better  rule. 

SEPTEMBER  19 

Look  for  goodness,  look  for  gladness, 

You  will  meet  them  all  the  while. 

SEPTEMBER  20 

World,  you  are  beautifully  dressed. 
SEPTEMBER  21 

Maples  are  taking  off  dresses  of  green, 

And  in  bright  dressing-gowns  now  can  be  see;\ 

SEPTEMBER  22 

Oak  trees  are  going  more  slowly  to  bed, 

With  pretty  night-caps  of  dark  brown  and  red. 

SEPTEMBER  25 

Two  ears  and  only  one  mouth  have  you, 

The  reason  I  think  is  clear : 

It  teaches,  my  child,  that  it  will  nbt  do 
To  talk  about  all  you  hear. 

SEPTEMBER  26 

Hail  to  the  merry  harvest  time, 

The  gayest  of  all  the  year. 

SEPTEMBER  27 

The  children  gather  the  apples, 

With  song  and  laughter  gay. 

SEPTEMBER  28 

Still  let  us,  for  His  golden  corn, 

Send  up  our  thanks  to  God ! 

SEPTEMBER  29 

Home !  home !  sweet,  sweet  home ! 
There’s  no  place  like  home ! 

Memory  Gems  on  Kindness 

Plant  lilies  and  lilies  will  bloom; 

Plant  roses  and  roses  will  grow; 

Plant  hate  and  hate  to  life  will  spring, 
Plant  love  and  love  to  you  will  bring 
The  fruit  of  the  seed  you  sow. 


Be  to  others  kind  and  true 
As  you’d  have  others  be  to  you ; 
And  neither  do  nor  say  to  men 
Whate’er  you  would  not  take  again. 


Be  kind  and  be  gentle  to  those  who  are  old, 

For  kindness  is  dearer  and  better  than  gold. 


My  heart  is  God’s  little  garden, 

And  the  fruit  I  shall  bear  each  day 
Are  the  things  He  shall  see  me  doing, 
And  the  words  He  shall  hear  me  say. 
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A  September  Gymnastic  Story 

[The  story  is  to  be  told  by  the  teacher,  the  motions  to  be  made  by  the  children,  as  the  story  progresses. 
Pupils  are  standing  when  the  exercise  begins.] 


One  morning  in  September  Ted  and  Mary  got 
up  early,  for  it  was  the  first  day  of  school.  They 
dressed  as  quickly  as  they  could,  putting  on 
their  shoes  (children  stoop  and  make  motion  of 
drawing  on  shoes)  and  buttoning  them  (motion 
of  buttoning  shoes).  They  combed  their  hair 
(combing  motion)  and  scrubbed  their  faces 
hard  (rub  faces). 

They  sat  down  at  the  breakfast  table  (all  sit 
down)  and  started  to  eat  at  once.  They  spread 
their  bread  (motion  of  spreading)  and  drank 
a  glass  of  milk  (motion  of  drinking). 

It  happened  to  be  a  rainy  morning.  As  soon 
as  they  had  finished  breakfast  Ted  and  Mary 
got  up  (all  rise)  and  made  ready  for  school. 
They  drew  on  their  rubbers  (motion  of  putting 
on  first  right  rubber,  then  left),  put  on  their 
raincoats  and  buttoned  them  (appropriate  mo¬ 
tions),  opened  their  umbrellas  (opening  mo¬ 
tion),  hung  their  schoolbags  on  their  arms  (mo¬ 
tion  of  hanging)  and  started  off. 

At  the  corner  they  turned  and  waved  their 
hands  to  mother,  who  stood  at  the  window 
watching  (all  turn  heads  and  wave).  Soon  it 
stopped  raining,  and  they  closed  their  umbrellas 
(closing  motion).  Ted  saw  a  bird  flying  high 
in  the  air  and  he  pointed  it  out  to  Mary  (boys 
raise  right  arm,  pointing).  Mary  saw  some 
beautiful  purple  asters.  She  stooped  and  picked 
them  to  carry  to  the  teacher  (girls  stoop,  pre¬ 
tending  to  pick  flowers) . 

The  bell  rang  almost  as  soon  as  Ted  and  Mary 
reached  school,  so  they  sat  down  in  their  seats 


at  once  (all  sit).  Everybody  sang,  and  then 
they  gave  the  flag  salute  (all  rise  and  make 
motion  of  saluting  flag).  Just  as  they  were 
ready  to  sit  down  again,  what  do  you  suppose 
happened?  A  little  mouse  ran  into  the  room 
from  the  cloakroom.  All  the  children  stood  on 
their  chairs  (all  jump  to  chairs.)  The  teacher 
drove  the  mouse  away  and  everybody  sat  down 
again. 

There  were  reading,  arithmetic,  and  draw¬ 
ing,  and  then  it  was  time  for  recess.  The  teach¬ 
er  rang  the  bell  (teacher  rings  bell)  and  every¬ 
body  scrambled  for  the  door  (all  started  toward 
front  of  the  room).  She  rang  the  bell  again 
(rings  bell  again)  and  they  all  stopped  right 
where  they  were  (all  stand  still).  She  told 
them  to  walk  quietly  back  to  their  seats  (all 
walk  back  to  seats,  but  remain  standing) .  The 
teacher  told  them  to  be  seated  (all  sit).  The 
children  had  lost  their  recess,  they  had  been  so 
disorderly. 

A  little  later  the  principal  came  into  the  room. 
All  the  children  stood  up,  bowed,  and  said, 
“Good-morning,  Mr.  Smith.”  (All  rise  and 
bow.) 

Mr.  Smith  announced  that  the  school  would 
be  closed  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  At  this,  the 
children  clapped  their  hands  (all  clap).  The 
teacher  had  them  march  to  the  cloakroom  for 
their  wraps  (march  to  front  of  room,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  take  wraps  from  hooks,  and  march  back 
to  seats) .  They  all  put  on  their  rubbers,  their 
coats  and  their  hats,  and  went  home. 


The  twins 


Sunbonnet  Children 


Dot 
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Games  and  Folk  Dances 


Moomee  and  Meemoo 

A  large  ring  is  formed.  Inside  are  two  blind¬ 
folded  children  representing  Moomee  and  Mee¬ 
moo.  The  latter  tries  to  keep  away  from  the 
former  as  far  as  possible.  When  Moomee  calls 
out:  “Meemoo,  where  are  you?”  the  other  must 
answer,  “Here!”  and  then  try  quickly  to  evade 
the  catcher.  When  Meemoo  is  caught,  both 
players  approach  the  circle.  The  two  children 
touched  by  them  now  go  into  the  circle  as  Moo¬ 
mee  and  Meemoo. 


“Lou”  or  “Catch  Your  Partner” 

The  children  stand  in  a  row  in  pairs.  “Lou” 
stands  at  the  head.  When  “Lou”  claps  hands 
twice  and  calls  out,  “Catch  your  partner!”  the 
couple  at  the  end  of  the  line  runs  forward,  one 
to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  trying  to 
meet  again  in  front.  If  “Lou”  catches  one 
of  the  pair,  the  other  becomes  “Lou”  and  the 
game  begins  anew.  If  they  join  hands  before 
either  is  caught,  “Lou”  must  try  again. 


Come  Along 

The  children  form  a  ring.  Arms  are  folded 
on  the  breast.  A  child  runs  around  the  outside 


of  the  ring  and  taps  one  child  on  the  back  and 
says,  “Come  along.”  Both  run  around  the  ring 
in  opposite  directions.  When  they  meet  they 
bow  to  each  other  three  times;  then  they  run 
on  again,  each  trying  to  get  to  the  vacant  place 
in  the  ring.  The  child  who  gets  there  first 
stays  in  the  ring,  and  the  other  stays  outside 
and  continues  the  game  of  tapping. 


Follow  Your  Leader 

Children  form  a  line  with  a  leader  at  the 
head.  Hands  are  placed  on  the  hips,  thumbs 
toward  the  back  and  the  other  fingers  forward. 
The  running  begins ;  first  slow,  then  quick,  bent 
over,  straight,  to  right,  to  left,  in  wavy  line, 
etc.  It  all  depends  on  the  ingenuity  of  the 
leader.  The  running  must  not  be  kept  up  too 
long  and  must  be  in  light  step  on  the  toes.  Two 
minutes  is  a  reasonable  allowance.  Five  min¬ 
utes  should  be  the  maximum. 


Chinese  March 

Formation  same  as  in  “Follow  your  leader.” 
In  running,  the  left  and  right  index  fingers 
fly  up  and  down,  interchangeably,  in  front  of 
the  eyes,  keeping  time  with  the  steps.  Sing, 
“Tching-a-ring.” 


Swedish  Folk  Dance 


Couples  stand  in  a  ring,  all  facing  inward. 
When  the  music  begins,  partners  face  each 
other  and  join  hands.  The  last  eight  bars 
of  the  dance  music  may  be  played  for  an  in¬ 
troduction. 

PART  I 

Couples  hop  in  place,  keeping  time  with  the 
music.  On  1  the  left  foot  is  put  forward,  the 
right  foot  behind  it,  both  feet  coming  down  at 
the  same  time.  On  2  the  right  foot  is  put 
forward  and  the  left  behind,  both  striking 


the  floor  at  the  same  time.  There  are  four 
groups  of  five  hops  each:  two  long  hops  and 
two  short  ones.  Thus: 

Left — R — L,  R,  L — R — L — R,  L,  R  }  (Repeat 
Right — L — R,  L,  R — L — R — L,  R,  L  \  twice.) 

*  PART  II 

Couples  dance  around  the  circle,  valse  fash¬ 
ion,  in  “sailor  step”  (jig  step)  ;  that  is,  hop¬ 
ping  twice  on  the  left  foot  and  then  twice  on 
the  right. 

Repeat  from  the  beginning. 
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The  Workers 


An  Txercise  for  Labor  Day 


First  Boy  (Enters  with  a  hoe  and  basket 
-containing-  greens)  : 

I  am  a  farmer, 

My  produce  is  very  cheap. 

Second  Boy  (Enters  with  flour  bag)  : 

And  I  am  a  miller. 

The  nicest  flour  I  keep. 

Third  Boy  (Enters  with  loaf  of  bread)  : 

I  am  a  baker, 

As  neat  as  e’er  was  seen. 

Fourth  Boy  (Enters  with  butcher  knife)  : 
And  I  am  a  butcher. 

My  meat  is  fresh  and  clean. 

The  Four  Boys  sing  (Melody  is  given  on  this 
page) : 

We  all  are  merry  workers, 

W’e  keep  in  cheerful  mood; 

No  matter  what  our  labor, 

If  we’re  but  doing  good. 

The  world  is  wide  and  needy, 

And  if  we  all  are  true, 

The  world  will  be  the  better. 

For  what  we  workers  do. 


A  shoemaker  am  I, 

Pray,  buy  a  pair  of  boots. 

The  Eight  Boys  sing,  repeating  as  before : 
“We  all  are  merry  workers,”  etc. 

(After  singing,  the  boys  of  the  second  group  step  to 
the  left  and  take  position  beside  the  first  group.) 

Ninth  Boy  (Enters  holding  a  hat)  : 

I  am  a  hatter ; 

Your  head  I’ll  cover  well. 

Tenth  Boy  (Enters  holding  tin  pail  or  pan)  : 

I  am  a  tinner; 

My  wares  I  wish  to  sell. 

Eleventh  Boy  (Enters  holding  brush)  : 

I  am  a  painter. 

Don’t  let  your  house  get  gray. 
Twelfth  Boy  (Enters  holding  forceps)  : 

I  am  a  dentist. 

Don’t  let  your  teeth  decay. 

The  boys  of  the  third  group  step  to  the  right  and  take 
position  beside  the  first  group.) 

All  the  boys  sing  (same  as  before)  : 

“We  all  are  merry  workers,”  etc. 


Workers  . 
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(After  singing  they  take  three  steps  backward  and 
remain  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  platform.) 

Fifth  Boy  (Enters  with  horse-shoe)  : 

I  am  a  blacksmith ; 

I’ll  set  your  horse’s  shoe. 

Sixth  Boy  (Enters  with  hammer)  : 

And  I  am  a  carpenter. 

I’ll  make  a  house  for  you. 

Seventh  Boy  (Enters  with  large  shears)  : 

I  am  a  tailor; 

I  warrant  all  my  suits. 

Eighth  Boy  (Enters  holding  a  pair  of 
shoes) : 


The  Bumble-Bees 

Down  behind  the  garden  wall,  near  the  apple- 
trees, 

“Z-z-z-z!”  sing  the  bumble-bees. 

“Z-z-z-z !”  This  is  what  they  say — 

“Z-z-z-z !” — all  the  sunny  day. 

When  they  go  into  their  nest,  burly  bumble¬ 
bees, 

’Tis  so  very  still  then  near  the  apple-trees. 

Nell  K.  McElhone. 
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Simple  Dramatizations 


The  Fox  and  the  Grapes 

Two  boys,  one  representing  a  fox,  the  other 
a  wolf,  are  the  actors.  A  bunch  of  grapes  is 
suspended  from  the  crossbeam  over  the  door. 
If  there  are  no  real  grapes  the  teacher  may 
sketch  some  high  up  on  the  blackboard. 

Wolf:  Where  are  you  going,  Brother  Fox? 

Fox:  I  know  a  place  where  ripe,  sweet 
grapes  are  growing. 

Wolf:  May  I  go  with  you,  Brother  Fox? 

Fox:  No,  Brother  Wolf.  They  are  my 
grapes.  There  are  not  enough  for  two  anyway. 
And  I  am  very  hungry. 

(Fox  runs  away  toward  the  grapes.) 

Wolf:  Ah!  I  can  see  Brother  Fox’s  grapes. 

(Watches  the  fox,  who  is  meanwhile  trying 
in  vain  to  get  at  the  grapes  by  jumping.  The 
fox  rests  a  moment  and  then  jumps  up  again. 
Finally  he  gives  up.  The  wolf  approaches 
him.) 

Wolf:  Why,  you  have  left  the  grapes  on  the 
vine.  Don’t  you  want  them? 

Fox:  No,  they  are  sour.' 

Wolf:  Sour? 

Fox:  Yes,  sour! 

Wolf:  Sour  grapes!  (Laughs  and  runs 
away.) 

The  Milkmaid 

A  little  girl  represents  a  dairy-woman  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  roadside,  waiting  for  the  milkman  to 
come  along  and  take  her  can  of  milk  which  is 
placed  to  her  left : 

“The  milkman  is  late  this  morning.  I  won¬ 
der  how  many  eggs  he  will  give  me  for  this 
milk.  I  am  going  to  have  our  old  hen  sit  on 
those  eggs.  And  then  I  will  have  chickens. 
They  will  all  lay  eggs  and  there  will  be  more 
chickens.  By  Christmas  I  ought  to  have  at  least 
three  hundred  chickens. 

(Sits  down  and  leans  gently  against  the  milk 
can.) 

,  “Let  me  see  how  much  money  I  will  get  for 
my  chickens.  Oh !  so  much  I  can’t  count  it  all. 
Then  I  shall  buy  me  a  beautiful  dress.  Shall  I 
get  a  white  one?  No,  Mary  Smiles  has  a  white 
one.  How  would  a  red  one  do?  No,  red  is  not 
becoming  to  me.  Ah!  green  is  my  color.  So 
green  it  shall  be ;  a  beautiful  green  dress  all  of 
silk. 

(Rises.) 

“How  pretty  that  will  be.  All  the  girls  will 
be  jealous  of  me.  Then  I  shall  go  to  the  dance. 
And  all  the  boys  will  want  to  dance  with  me. 
I  shall  dance  all  day  long,  like  this : 

(Dances  around  the  can,  stumbles  and  falls 
over  the  can.) 

“Oh!  what  have  I  done?  There,  all  the  milk 
is  spilled.  Now  I  will  have  no  eggs  (sobs),  no 
chickens  (sobs) .  no  money  (sobs) ,  no  green  silk 
dress  (sobs).  I  wish  I  had  not  sold  my  chick¬ 


ens  before  the  eggs  were  hatched.  (Sobs,  wipes 
the  tears  with  her  apron,  picks  up  the  empty 
can  and  goes  away.) 


The  Milk  Measure  Song 

By  W.  Price 

For  a  public  exercise  the  little  girl  might  wear  a 
sunbonnet  and  big  apron.  Milk  and  water  or  plain 
water  in  a  large  tin  pail  will  do  for  milk.  She  carries 
the  pail  in  one  hand,  holding  a  tin  gill  measure  in  the 
other.  Actions  are  suited  to  the  words  in  reciting. 
While  the  second  stanza  is  recited  a  boy  approaches 
with  a  pint  milk  pitcher  which  is  filled.  As  he  leaves, 
another  boy  approaches  with  a  quart  pitcher.  If  de¬ 
sired,  the  following  conversation  may  be  introduced 
between  the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  third  stanza: 
Boy:  May  I  have  a  quart  of  milk? 

Girl:  Why,  certainly!  A  quart?  That  is  eight  gills. 
(Measures  out  eight  gills.) 

Boy:  I  thank  you.  Here  is  the  money. 

After  the  girl  has  recited  the  last  two  lines,  the  boy 
leaves.  The  girl  then  calls  out :  “Fresh  milk  for  sale !” 
and  passes  from  the  platform. 

I’m  a  little  milkmaid,  and  I  always  try, 

To  be  prompt  at  the  houses,  where  milk  I  supply 
With  my  cups  and  my  buckets  so  clean  and  so 
bright, 

I  know  I  am  daily  a  most  welcome  sight. 
Though  I  am  very  little,  I’ll  carefully  fill 
Any  order  you  leave,  from  gallon  to  gill, 

Four  gills  make  a  pint.  Now  watch  me  fill  up 
Your  pitcher  with  milk  from  this  tiny  gill  cup. 

Two  pints  make  a  quart,  and  I  certainly  know 
Four  quarts  to  a  gallon  must  honestly  go, 
While  talking  this  over,  I’m  sure  you’ll  agree 
That  good  milk  and  good  measure  are  given  by 
me.  _ 


How  Do  You  Do? 

( Two  little  girls  with  sunbonnets  on  enter  and  greet 
each  other  with  hearty  handshake.) 

First  L.  G. — How  do  you  do,  neighbor? 
Second  L.  G. — Neighbor,  how  do  you  do? 
First  L.  G. — Very  well,  I  thank  you. 

How  does  Cousin  do? 

Second  L.  G.— She  is  very  well, 

And  sends  her  love  to  you 
And  so  does  Cousin  Bell. 
First  L.  G. — Ah!  how,  pray,  does  she  do? 

(Both  little  girls  leave  the  stage  with  arms  around 
each  other,  softly  talking  to  each  other.) 

Class  Recitation  With  Actions 

My  hands  upon  my  head  I  place, 

On  my  shoulders,  on  my  face, 

On  my  hips,  now  at  my  side, 

And  now  behind  me  they  will  hide ; 

Now  I  will  lift  them  up  on  high 
And  make  my  fingers  swiftly  fly, 

I  hold  them  now  in  front  of  me. 

Now  I  will  clap  them :  one,  two,  three. 
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Hm,  Km!  So,  so! 


Song  of  George  in  Goethe’s  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen.” 

Goethe, 


Reineche. 
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Myths  for  the  Primary  School 


The  Story  of  Clytie 

Who  has  ever  seen  a  fairy?  Who  has  ever 
heard  of  fairies?  Some  fairies  live  on  land. 
They  are  called  elves.  Some  fairies  live  in  the 
water.  They  are  called  nymphs.  A  nymph  is 
a  water  fairy.  Now  listen,  and  I  will  tell  you 
a  story  of  a  nymph  whose  name  was  Clytie. 

Deep  down,  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  there 
stood  a  tiny  house.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
clean  white  sand  and  many  pretty  colored 
shells.  Small  stones  covered  with  green  moss 
were  the  chairs.  Around  the  tiny  house  there 
grew  hundreds  of  beautiful  sea  flowers. 

That  was  the  home  of  a  little  nymph  called 
Clytie.  She  had  dark  eyes,  and  her  hair  was  as 
golden  as  the  sun  at  close  of  day. 

Clytie  had  a  fine  carriage  for  her  very  own. 
That  was  a  large  shell,  all  pink  inside  and  white 
outside.  Her  horses  were  two  water-turtles. 
Her  dogs  were  goldfishes  which  played  around 
the  carriage  whenever  Clytie  went  out  riding. 

One  day  our  little  nymph  went  out  riding  and 
fell  asleep  in  her  carriage.  The  turtles  noticed 
that  the  reins  were  hanging  loose,  and  they 
could  go  wherever  they  wanted  to.  Higher  and 
higher  they  went  till  they  came  to  the  top  of  the 
water.  All  at  once  a  big  wave  caught  them 
and  carried  them  ashore — the  turtles,  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  Clytie  and  all. 

Now  Clytie  awoke  and  rubbed  her  eyes.  She 
had  never  seen  the  land  before.  Quickly  she 
stepped  out  of  her  carriage  and  looked  about. 


How  beautiful  the  land  was!  There  were 
flowers  and  trees  and  wild  strawberries. 

Clytie  looked  up  to  see  who  had  made  all 
these  things  grow.  Then  she  saw  the  Sun  rid¬ 
ing  through  the  clear  blue  sky  in  his  golden 
chariot.  That  was  the  finest  sight  of  all. 

Clytie  looked  at  the  Sun  all  day  till  he  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  West  behind  the  mountains. 
Then  she  went  back  to  her  home  in  the  sea. 

In  the  morning,  right  after  she  had  her  bath, 
she  dressed  herself  in  her  prettiest  green  gown 
and  drove  her  carriage  up  to  the  shore  again. 
And  so  she  did  every  morning.  All  day  long 
she  looked  at  the  lovely  Sun,  and  in  the  evening 
she  returned  to  her  lonely  home. 

One  evening  she  tried  to  rise  as  usual  to  walk 
to  her  pink  and  white  carriage.  But  she  found 
she  could  not  move  her  feet.  They  had  grown 
fast  in  the  ground.  Her  body,  which  was 
dressed  in  a  pale  green  silk  gown,  had  become 
a  flower  stem.  Her  arms  had  turned  into  large 
green  leaves.  And  her  head,  with  the  golden 
hair,  was  now  a  large  yellow  flower.  Instead 
of  two  eyes  there  were  many,  all  black  as  her 
own  had  been.  Now  she  could  see  more  of  the 
Sun  than  ever  before. 

So  Clytie  was  changed  into  a  flower.  And 
all  day  long  that  flower  follows  the  course  of 
the  Sun  as  he  drives  in  his  golden  chariot  across 
the  sky,  from  east  to  west.  People  called  her 
“Sunflower.” 

And  to  this  day  every  Sunflower  keeps  her 
eyes  turned  toward  the  sun. 


How  the  various  parts  of  this  composition  are  cut  out,  is  shown  on  page  24.  The  coloring 
of  the  several  figures  may  be  done  by  crayon  or  brush. 
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Primary  Nature  Study  Plans 

Something  About  Seeds 

By  Lizzie  M.  Hadley 


The  study  of  seeds  and  seed-vessels  is  on  the 
September  programs  of  most  schools.  Autumn 
is  the  best  time  for  it.  Fruits  are  ripe,  and 
every  plant  is  loaded  with  the  result  of  its  sum¬ 
mer’s  work,  carefully  packed  away  in  its  own 
particular  seed  box. 

Let  the  children  be  their  own  harvesters, 
gathering  seeds  from  all  possible  sources,  the 
greater  the  variety,  the  more  profitable  the 
seed-talks. 

Of  course  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  find 
these  in  the  country.  But  even  in  a  crowded 
city  you  may  always  find  back  yards,  and  there 
are  few  children  who  can  not  find  some  seed¬ 
bearing  plant. 

Let  there  be  first  a  preliminary  talk  about 
the  seeds.  Question  as  to  where  they  are  found. 
What  has  become  of  the  blossoms?  Why  have 
the  petals  dropped  off?  Did  the  flowers  have 
any  work  to  do?  Do  all  plants  have  seeds? 

Tell  them  that  every  plant,  excepting  the 
ferns,  mosses,  and  perhaps  a  few  others  have 
some  kind  of  flower,  no  matter  how  small  it 
may  be,  and  when  the  petals  have  fallen  from 
this  there  is  always  left  the  little  seed-box, 
which  it  was  the  flowers’  duty  to  fill  with  seeds. 

Tell  them  how  carefully  the  mother  plant 
cares  for  these  little  seeds  all  thru  the  summer, 
giving  them  just  enough  food  and  drink  to 
make  them  grow,  and  tucking  them  away  in 
these  little  boxes,  or  cradles,  where  they  are 
safe  from  harm.  How  the  wind  rocks  them, 
and  the  sun  shines  on  them  and  keeps  them 
warm,  until  at  last  in  the  autumn,  they  are 
ripe  and  fully  grown,  and  ready  to  begin  the 
world  for  themselves. 

And,  now  that  they  no  longer  need  her  care, 
the  mother  plant  either  dies  or  falls  asleep,  only 
to  waken  when  the  winter  is  over,  when  she 
will  be  ready  to  begin  the  same  work  again. 

Lesson 

Materials:  All  kinds  of  seeds,  and  seed- 
vessels,  fruits,  grains,  nuts,  etc. 

Put  these  in  boxes  and  let  the  children  sort 
them,  placing  all  of  the  same  kind  together. 
They  will  in  this  way  learn  to  observe  closely. 

Classification:  See  how  many  kinds  they 
can  name.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the 
seeds  of  the  weeds,  grasses,  flowers,  fruits  and 
trees  ? 

Name  seeds  that  are  protected  by  pods.  By 
husks.  By  burrs.  What  ones  have  shells? 
What  seeds  are  in  fleshy  boxes? 

Of  what  use  are  these  coverings?  In  what 
way  do  they  protect  the  seeds?  How  does  the 
fleshy  covering  of  fruits  protect  the  seeds  until 
they  are  ripe?  What  other  kinds  of  protective 
coverings  do  you  find?  Of  what  color  are  ripe 


seeds?  Unripe  ones?  Classify  according  to 
shape. 

What  seeds  are  like  spheres?  Name  three 
that  are  like  cylinders.  Three  like  the  ovoid. 
Note  the  difference  in  size.  Compare  tiny  ones, 
no  bigger  than  grains  of  sand,  like  poppy  seeds, 
with  immense  ones  like  cocoa-nuts. 

Do  you  know  what  the  mother  plants  have 
been  trying  to  do  all  summer? 

The  one  object  of  every  mother  plant,  year 
after  year,  is  to  bear  flowers  and  fruit,  in  order 
to  make  plants  like  herself. 

What  must  be  done  with  the  seeds  that  new 
plants  may  grow  from  them? 

Do  you  suppose  the  mother  plant  wants  them 
all  planted  quite  near  her? 

Do  you  think  such  a  crowd  of  babies  would 
be  able  to  find  enough  to  eat? 

How  will  they  get  out  of  the  seed  boxes,  and 
when  out,  how  will  many  of  them  manage  to 
be  planted  at  a  distance? 

Of  course  you  know  that  every  year  men 
plant  a  great  many  edible  seeds,  and  besides 
these,  every  time  we  eat  any  kind  of  fruit,  we 
are  opening  a  door  for  some  little  seed  to  get 
out.  A  good  many  of  these-  seeds  are  destroyed, 
but  some  of  them  drop  on  the  ground,  and  get 
covered  with  earth  and  so  are  able  to  grow. 

I  think  many  of  you  must  at  some  time  have 
seen  fruit  trees  growing  by  the  roadsides,  or 
in  the  fields,  far  away  from  any  house,  and  per¬ 
haps  you  wondered  how  they  came  in  such 
lonely  places. 

When  you  see  such  trees  again,  you  will  know 
that  they  are  there  because  somebody  once  ate 
an  apple,  or  a  pear,  or  some  other  fruit,  and 
threw  the  seeds  in  that  very  spot. 

[See  the  story  of  “Appleseed  John”  on  page  35] 

SEED  CARRIERS 

Another  way  seeds  are  carried  from  place  to 
place  is  by  the  birds,  who  eat  a  good  many 
berries  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  often  leave 
the  undigested  seeds  far  from  the  mother- 
plant. 

Then  there  is  Jack  Frost.  He  is  a  pretty 
good  helper,  in  spite  of  his  bad  name,  for  with¬ 
out  him  I’m  sure  I  don’t  see  how  we  should  get 
some  of  the  seed  boxes  open.  He  is  sure  to  be 
around  on  cool  autumn  nights,  prying  and  peep¬ 
ing  into  all  the  boxes  that  come  in  his  way,  and 
leaving  them  open  so  that  the  wind  can  easily 
sow  them,  for,  as  perhaps  you  know,  Mr.  Wind 
looks  out  for  a  good  many  of  the  seeds,  and 
sees  that  they  are  planted  in  the  right  places. 
If  you  haven’t  seen  him  sowing  them,  perhaps 
you  will  like  to  go  into  the  fields  or  gardens 
some  windy  day,  and  there,  if  you  look  closely, 
every  time  the  plant,  bush  or  tree  bends  or 
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shakes  with  the  wind,  some  of  the  seeds  will 
be  sure  to  fly  into  the  air,  or,  if  they  chance 
to  be  near  a  river  or  lake,  into  the  water,  where 
they  are  frequently  carried  long  distances  be¬ 
fore  they  find  a  resting  place. 

Some  of  the  seeds,  like  the  dandelion,  golden- 
rod  and  some  others,  have  white,  silky  sails 
attached  to  their  seeds,  and  when  the  wind 
shakes  them  out  of  their  snug  little  seed  box, 
away  they  go  sailing  thru  the  air  like  tiny 
white-winged  birds. 

Then,  too,  Mr.  Wind  shakes  down  a  good 
many  nuts  after  Jack  Frost  has  opened  the 
burrs,  and  the  boys  and  squirrels  who  carry 
these  away  are  sure  to  drop  some  of  them  on 
the  way,  so  that  new  nut-trees  are  constantly 
springing  up,  far  from  the  mother-tree. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  seeds,  fond  of  trav¬ 
eling.  I  mean  the  little  “tramp  seeds”  that 


have  hooks,  or  rough  coats,  and  are  ready  to 
steal  a  ride  on  everything  that  touches  them. 

I  dare  say  you  never  even  dreamed  you  were 
sowing  seeds,  when  you  picked  burdock  burrs, 
stick-tights  and  beggar-ticks  from  your  skirts 
and  threw  them  away.  Yet  that  is  really  what 
you  were  doing,  and  the  troublesome  little  seeds 
you  threw  away  will  be  sure  to  make  new  plants 
another  year. 

Some  plant-mothers  see  that  their  seeds  are 
sown  in  another  and  much  more  curious  way. 

I  think  some  of  you  must  have  seen  the  pretty 
jewel-weed  that  grows  in  wet  places.  Did  you 
ever  touch  the  tiny  fat  pods  and  see  them  split 
open  and  squirm  about  your  fingers  like  little 
green  worms,  while  off  go  the  seeds,  flying  this 
way  and  that,  far  out  of  sight? 

The  witch  hazel,  wild  geranium,  and  a  few 
others  sow  their  seeds  in  much  the  same 
fashion. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  ways  in  which 
seeds  are  sown.  In  spite  of  their  number,  some 
of  each  kind  will  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
find  a  resting  place  somewhere. 


REVIEW 

Tell  me  the  names  of  seeds  with  sails  ?  What 
seeds  have  wings?  What  are  the  names  of 
some  plants  whose  seeds  have  hooks?  What 
ones  have  springs? 

What  seeds  do  we  gather  and  store  in  bams 
and  granaries?  What  do  we  call  the  coverings 
of  these  grains? 

When  they  are  carried  to  the  mill  and  ground 
or  crushed,  what  is  made?  Of  what  use  is  flour, 
or  meal? 

Tell  me  some  of  the  kinds  you  have  seen? 
What  things  can  be  made  from  it? 

Further  lessons  on  edible  seeds  may  be  given, 
comparing  ancient  and  modern  methods  of 
threshing,  winnowing,  grinding,  etc. 

DESK  WORK 

Suitable  memory  gems  may  be  written  upon 
the  blackboard  and  copied  into  little  booklets. 
Draw,  color  and  model  in  clay  different  seeds, 
seed-vessels,  etc.  Cut  in  silhouette  plants  and 
their  seeds,  and  mount  these  on  cardboard. 
Draw  and  color  with  water  colors,  ink  or  colored 


pencils,  different  fruits  and  vegetables.  Repro¬ 
duce  and  illustrate  some  one  of  the  stories. 

Make  pictures  of  seeds  with  wings.  With 
sails.  With  husks.  With  shells. 


On  the  Farm 

How  Chickens  Change  Their  Clothes 

James  E.  Rice  in  Junior  Naturalist  Monthly 


Of  course,  chickens  have  clothes!  Two  or 
three  suits  of  them.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
hen’s  cape,  her  laced  feathers,  or  about  booted 
bantams  ? 

Yes,  chickens  have  clothes  and  they  change 
them,  too.  .When  their  clothes  get  old  and 
faded,  they  fall  off  and  a  brand-new  suit  is  put 
on.  If  you  have  never  seen  chickens  change 
their  clothes,  it  will  interest  you  to  watch  them. 
Instead  of  saying,  “change  their  clothes,”  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  should  be  more  exact  and  say  “shed  their 
feathers,  or  moult.” 

Do  you  think  chickens  or  birds  change  all 
their  feathers  at  the  same  time?  If  they  did, 
would  they  not  get  sunburned,  or  catch  cold, 
or  have  their  bare  skin  bitten  by  mosquitoes? 
And  how  could  they  fly  away  from  their  ene¬ 
mies?  Did  you  ever  notice  crows  fly  with  big 
holes  in  both  wings  ?  I  have,  and  I  used  to  won¬ 
der  whether  some  one  had  shot  the  feathers  out. 
Do  you  think  I  was  right? 

Watch  the  birds  and  chickens  and  see  whether 
they  shed  their  feathers  all  at  once  or  only  a 
few  at  a  time.  Which  way  do  you  think  would 
be  better?  Examine  the  wings  and  learn 
whether  similar  feathers  are  shed  from  each 
wing  at  the  same  time.  Could  the  birds  fly  if 
all  the  feathers  were  shed  first  from  one  wing 
and  then  from  the  other?  Did  you  ever  see  a 
hen  try  to  fly  with  one  wing  clipped? 

It  is  interesting  to  know  where  the  feathers 
come  from  and  how  they  grow.  Look  for  your¬ 
selves  and  see  the  pin  feathers  under  the  skin. 
Notice  how  they  push  through  and  spread  out 
like  plumes;  then  form  the  quill  and  the  web 
with  all  its  beautiful  colors. 

Yes,  I  did  say  birds  and  chickens  have  several 
suits  of  clothes.  Their  suits  are  adapted  to 
various  conditions  of  season  and  age.  Do  you 
know  that  the  little  bird  called  the  ptarmigan 
has  a  white  suit  of  clothes  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow  and  a  dark  suit  of  clothes 
during  the  summer?  By  this  change  of  feathers 
he  is  less  likely  to  be  seen  by  his  enemies.  At 
first  little  chickens  have  their  downy  “baby 
clothes,”  and  later,  when  they  are  grown  up, 
they  have  their  full-sized  feathers  or  “long 
clothes.”  When  chickens  are  all  dressed  up  in 
their  best  clothes  and  ready  for  company,  we 
say  they  are  in  full  plumage  or  full  plumed, 
ready  for  exhibition.  You  see  now  that  chick¬ 
ens  have  clothes,  after  all. 

Some  Questions  for  Naturalists 

1.  At  what  time  of  the  year  do  fowls  moult? 

2.  Which  feathers  do  the  chickens  shed 
first?  Which  last?  Which  in  pairs? 

3.  Do  hens  lay  while  they  are  moulting? 

4.  Do  fowls  seek  seclusion  during  the  moult¬ 
ing  season?  Why? 


How  They  Talk 

“Buzz,  buzz,”  said  the  Fly, 

As  he  flew  swiftly  by; 

“Hum,  hum,”  said  the  Bee, 

“Better  not  stop  me.” 

“Coo,  coo,”  said  the  Dove, 

From  his  house  above ; 

“Caw,  caw,”  said  the  Crow, 

To  the  cornfield  below. 

The  Dog  said  “Bow,  wow”; 

“Moo,  moo,”  said  the  Cow ; 

“Mew,  mew,”  said  the  Cat; 

“I  squeal,”  said  the  Rat. 

“Peep,  peep,”  said  the  Chick, 

As  it  picked  up  a  crumb ; 

“Cluck,  cluck,”  said  the  Hen; 

“Chirp,  chirp,”  said  the  Wren ; 

But  the  fish  were  all  dumb. 

Said  the  Goose,  “I  siss”; 

Said  the  Snake,  “I  hiss”; 

But  the  Lark  on  the  wing 
Said,  “I  sing,  I  sing!” 

“Baa,  baa,”  said  the  Sheep, 

As  she  heard  her  lamb  bleat; 

“Quack,  quack,”  said  the  Duck, 

“I  am  always  in  luck”; 

“Croak,  croak,”  said  the  Frog; 
“Grunt,  grunt,”  said  the  Hog. 

Said  the  Lion,  “I  roar 
As  you  never  heard  before” ; 

Said  the  horse,  “I  neigh”; 

Said  the  donkey,  “I  bray.” 

Said  the  eagle,  “As  I  fly 
Very  high  in  the  sky, 

But  a  dot  I  seem, 

Yet  you  hear  me  scream.” 

Then  a  little  boy  said, 

As  he  held  up  his  head 
Above  the  beasts  that  were  there, 

And  the  fowls  of  the  air, — 

“I  laugh  and  I  cry, 

I  weep  and  I  sigh; 

And  I  can  speak  words, 

Which  cannot  be  done 
By  the  beasts  or  the  birds. 

“Above  all,  more  than  they, 

I  can  think  what  I  say; 

And  can  know  what  belong 
To  the  right  and  the  wrong.” 

— Selected. 
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The  Step-by-Step  Language  Method 

A  Nature  Lesson  for  a  Second  Year  Class 

By  Lucy  Lovell  Brown,  P.S.  177,  New  York  City 


Subject — Goldenrod 

Aim  1.  To  teach  the  children  to  observe  and 
appreciate  goldenrod. 

2.  To  teach  each  child  to  write  a  one-para¬ 
graph  story  about  goldenrod,  which  is  correct 
and  individual. 

Step  I.  Oral  Preparation. 

Have  each  child  bring  a  spray  of  goldenrod 
if  possible.  If  not,  the  teacher  should  provide 
a  spray  for  each  that  he  may  observe  it  and  tell 
about  it.  Tf  this  is  not  possible,  have  at  least 
one  spray  for  each  row. 

A.  — Have  each  child  observe  his  spray  and 
tell  all  he  can  about  it.  As  he  recites  see  that 
every  sentence  is  complete  and  correct.  He 
will  probably  make  observations  similar  to  the 
following : 

The  goldenrod  is  yellow.  It  has  green  leaves. 
It  has  yellow  dust  on  it,  etc. 

B.  — The  teacher  then  asks  questions  under 
the  following  heads. 

1.  Where  It  Grows. 

Answers  similar  to  the  following  under  each 
head  will  be  given. 

It  grows  in  the  field.  The  goldenrod  grows 
near  the  asters.  It  grows  in  the  country.  It 
grows  by  the  roadside,  etc. 

2.  How  It  Looks. 

It  looks  very  pretty.  It  looks  very  beautiful. 
It  has  yellow  flowers  and  green  leaves.  It  has 
hairs  on  the  stem.  The  yellow  flowers  look  like 
little  stars.  It  has  little  yellow  branches.  It 
grows  about  two  feet  tall.  In  the  autumn  it  is 
taller. 

3.  Its  Use. 

The  goldenrod  helps  to  make  the  world  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  makes  people  happy.  It  makes  chil¬ 
dren  happy.  It  looks  pretty  in  school.  The 
bees  like  to  visit  it.  We  like  to  play  with  it. 

Read  to  the  class  or  use  for  a  reading  lesson 
the  story  “Goldenrod  and  Asters.” 

Each  child  now  knows  something  to  say 
about  the  goldenrod.  Does  he  know  how  to  say 
it  correctly  in  a  complete  sentence?  To  test 
this  tell  each  child  to  think  of  a  paragraph  of 
four  sentences  that  he  would  like  to  write  about 
the  goldenrod.  One  sentence  can  tell  where  it 
grows,  another  how  it  looks,  another  what  it  is 
used  for,  and  in  the  other  sentence  the  child 
can  tell  anything  that  he  likes  about  it. 

Now  let  each  child  tell  very  rapidly  his  first 
sentence.  This  being  done,  let  each  child  in  the 
class  tell  his  first  two  sentences  Do  not  wait 
for  hesitating  children.  Let  them  study  until 
others  have  recited  and  then  return  to  them. 
Then  call  a  row  to  the  front  and  let  each  child 


in  that  row  tell  three  sentences.  Call  another 
row  and  let  each  child  tell  four  sentences.  Be 
sure  that  each  child  makes  each  sentence  cor¬ 
rect  and  complete.  If  the  oral  work  is  not  cor¬ 
rect,  the  written  work  will  have  the  same 
errors.  Do  not  leave  Step  I  until  each  child 
can  tell  correctly  just  what  he  wants  to  write. 

Paragraphs  similar  to  the  following  will  be 
given.  Encourage  personification. 

The  goldenrod  grows  by  the  roadside.  It  has  beau¬ 
tiful  yellow  flowers.  It  makes  sick  people  happy.  A 
little  girl  in  the  country  sent  this  to  us. 

I  am  going  to  tell  a  story  about  the  goldenrod.  It 
grows  in  the  field  with  the  asters.  It  is  very  pretty. 
The  teacher  puts  it  on  the  desk  to  look  pretty. 

I  am  a  piece  of  goldenrod.  I  grow  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  look  very  pretty  with  the  asters.  I  make  peo¬ 
ple  happy. 

Step  II.  Spelling  Preparation. 

The  teacher  writes  on  the  blackboard  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  and  any  others  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  need  for  this  lesson. 


goldenrod 
grows 
in  the  field 
by  the  roadside 
near  the  asters 
in  the  country 
very  pretty 
beautiful 
yellow  flowers 
daisies 
green  leaves 
hairs 


stem 

round 

stars 

branches 

sprays 

people 

happy 

sick 

world 

children 

play 


Have  these  words  copied  very  carefully  once 
or  twice.  If  the  class  is  proficient  in  spelling 
and  writing,  the  correct  form  will  probably  be 
fixed  during  the  copying.  If  not,  use  several 
lessons  for  these  words.  Do  not  leave  this  step 
until  every  child  can  spell  and  write  correctly 
all  the  words  that  he  wants  for  his  story. 

Step  III.  Written  Preparation. 

This  step  is  intended  to  remove  difficulties  in 
the  written  form.  Two  methods  may  be  used. 

1.  One  child  tells  his  first  sentence.  Several 
children  spell  one  word  each  and  the  teacher 
writes  it  on  the  blackboard  as  it  is  spelled.  The 
children  must  tell  how  to  write  the  title,  when 
and  how  to  make  indentation  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  paragraph,  where  all  capitals  and 
periods  should  be  placed,  etc.  The  other  sen¬ 
tences  of  his  story  are  written  in  the  same  way. 
When  the  four  sentences  are  finished,  the  per¬ 
fect  model  is  before  the  class.  It  was  composed 
and  dictated  by  the  children  and  written  by  the 
teacher. 

2.  The  second  method  is  to  have  two  or  three 
children  write  their  stories  on  the  blackboard 
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and  have  the  other  children  and  the  teacher 
make  the  corrections.  It  sayes  much  time  to 
have  these  written  on  the  blackboard  before 
school  and  corrected  when  the  session  opens. 
Children  enjoy  very  much  doing  this  work  on 
the  blackboard  and  by  daily  practice  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mistakes  is  rapidly  decreased. 

,  Step  IV.  The  Written  Lesson. 

During  this  period,  each  child  writes  his  own 
story  at  his  seat.  The  teacher  passes  rapidly 
from  pupil  to  pupil,  correcting  only  one  mis¬ 


take  on  each  paper.  This  has  two  advantages. 
(1)  The  teacher  can  reach  each  child  in  the 
class  during  the  period  and  (2)  The  child  is 
much  more  likely  to  remember  that  correction 
when  only  one  is  called  to  his  attention. 

If  a  class  is  weak  in  any  one  of  these  steps, 
spend  more  time  on  that  step.  Take  all  the 
time  that  is  needed  on  any  one  step,  but  be  sure 
that  progress  is  made  in  that  line  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  next  step. 

When  the  stories  are  finished,  let  several  of 
the  most  successful  ones  read  theirs  to  the  class. 


The  Group  Plan  in  Second  Grade 

By  Rosa  Patrick,  Kansas 


In  a  large  school,  where  facilities  are  limited, 
I  use  the  scheme  of  shifting  groups.  It  solves 
the  problem  of  giving  the  slow  pupils  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  need,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
others  employed  and  interested. 

With  some  variation  to  prevent  monotony  the 
following  is  my  general  plan :  In  reading,  after 
taking  grades,  for  several  days  those  making 
the  best  grades  go  to  the  board,  copy  a  poem, 
mark  a  list  of  words,  pick  out  words  of  five  or 
six  letters,  find  words  of  two  syllables,  or  use 
the  “Sentence  Builder.”  Occasionally  dismiss 
them  fifteen  minutes  before  the  others,  to  give 
the  slow  readers  more  time  to  recite.  The  next 
week  will  find  several  additions  to  the  group 
of  good  readers. 

It  takes  but  a  few  moments  to  glance  at  the 
completed  arithmetic  work,  and  allow  those  hav¬ 
ing  work  finished  and  correct  to  pass  to  the 
board.  There  they  may  work  the  lesson  over 
again,  make  up  problems,  count  by  twos,  or  do 
other  quickly  assigned  work.  I  give  them  only 

enough  of  my  time 
to  insure  that  their 
work  is  neatly  and 
quietly  done,  while 
the  others  are  given 
the  individual  help 
they  require.  An 
accumulation  of 
odds  and  ends  of 
colored  chalk  be¬ 
came  a  great  incen¬ 
tive  when  drilling 
on  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table.  All  who 
could  give  a  re¬ 
quired  drill  prompt¬ 
ly  were  permitted 
to  draw  on  the 
board  with  the  col¬ 
ored  crayons.  At 
the  next  recitation 
these  pupils  were 
assigned  other 
work,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  class 


given  another  chance.  The  third  time  was 
necessary  before  all  had  a  chance  to  handle 
those  coveted  bits  of  chalk.  The  whole  class 
always  prepare  the  same  lesson,  but  the  recita¬ 
tion  time  is  mostly  given  to  the  weaker  mem¬ 
bers. 

Instead  of  spelling  words  during  the  entire 
period,  with  certain  ones  missing  every  word, 
one-half  the  time  is  devoted  to  spelling.  Then 
those  who  missed  no  words  go  to  the  board, 
write  as  many  of  the  wTords  as  they  can  from 
memory,  make  the  words  from  the  dissected 
alphabet,  make  all  the  words  they  can  from 
some  word  like  “Washington,”  or  even  draw 
whatever  they  choose.  I  then  spend  the  time 
teaching  the  others  how  to  study  spelling,  and 
several  apparently  hopeless  cases  are  now  in 
first  group. 

I  have  followed  this  plan  for  the  past  ten 
weeks,  without  explaining  it  to  the  pupils,  or 
commenting  upon  it.  It  fosters  a  healthy  class 
room  spirit,  develops  interest,  and  secures  the 
best  effort  of  each  individual. 


Over  the  Brook 

Over  the  brook  to  grandmamma’s, 

Over  the  brook,  little  boy ; 

The  flowers  are  sweet 
Beneath  my  feet ; 

I  sing  as  I  go,  for  joy. 

Over  the  brook  to  grandmamma’s, 

The  afternoon  is  fair ; 

For  goldenrod  gay 
Don’t  stop  by  the  way; 

’Tis  high  time  I  were  there. 

Over  the  brook  to  grandmamma’s, 

It  is  but  a  few  steps  more; 

Already  I  see 

The  cot  and  the  tree, 

And  grandmamma  sits  at  the  door. 

Over  the  brook  to  grandmamma’s, 

Where  a  kiss  is  waiting  for  me ; 

The  journey  is  past, 

I  am  here  at  last — 

As  happy,  as  happy  can  be.  — Selected. 


September  Crop  of  Mother  Goose  Rhymes 


Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November; 

February  has  twenty-eight 
alone, 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 

Excepting  leap-year,  that’s  the 
time, 

When  February’s  days  are 
twenty-nine. 


How  many  days  has  my  baby  to 
play? 

Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday, 

Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday. 


Solomon  Grundy, 

Bom  on  a  Monday, 
Christened  on  Tuesday, 
Married  on  Wednesday, 
Took  ill  on  Thursday, 
Worse  on  Friday, 

Died  on  Saturday, 
Buried  on  Sunday; 

This  is  the  end 
Of  Solomon  Grundy. 


A  diller,  a  dollar, 

A  ten  o'clock  scholar; 

What  makes  you  come  so  soon? 
You  used  to  come  at  ten  o’clock, 
But  now  you  come  at  noon. 


Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise. 


I’ll  tell  you  a  story 
About  Jack  a  Nory — 

And  now  my  story’s  begun; 
I’ll  tell  you  another 
About  Jack  his  brother — 
And  now  my  story’s  done. 


The  girl  in  the  lane,  that 
couldn’t  speak  plain, 

Cried,  “Gobble,  gobble,  gob¬ 
ble.” 

The  man  on  the  hill  that 
couldn’t  stand  still, 

Went  hobble,  hobble,  hobble. 

There  was  an  old  woman  who 
lived  in  a  shoe; 

She  had  so  many  children  she 
didn’t  know  what  to  do; 

She  gave  them  some  broth  with¬ 
out  any  bread; 

She  whipped  them  all  soundly 
and  sent  them  to  bed. 


A  Swarm  of  Bees 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay; 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  June 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon; 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a  fly. 


Buz  and  Hum 

Buz,  quoth  the  blue  fly, 
Hum,  quoth  the  bee, 

Buz  and  hum  they  cry, 
And  so  do  we. 

In  his  ear,  in  his  nose, 
Thus,  do  you  see? 

He  ate  the  dormouse, 
Else  it  ate  he. 


The  Little  Clock 

There’s  a  neat  little  clock, 

In  the  schoolroom  stands, 
And  it  points  to  the  time 
With  its  two  little  hands. 
And  may  we,  like  the  clock, 
Keep  a  face  clean  and  bright, 
With  hands  ever  ready 
To  do  what  is  right. 


To  Bed ! 

Come,  let’s  to  bed, 

Says  Sleepy-head; 

Sit  up  a  while,  says  Slow; 
Put  on  the  pan, 

Says  Greedy  Nan, 

Let’s  sup  before  we  go. 


To  the  Hayfield 

Willy  boy,  Willy  boy,  where  are 
you  going? 

I  will  go  with  you,  if  that  I 
may. 

I’m  going  to  the  meadow  to  see 
them  a-mowing, 

I’m  going  to  help  them  make 
the  hay. 


Early  Rising 

He  who  would  thrive, 

Must  rise  at  five; 

He  that  hath  thriven, 

May  lie  till  seven; 

And  he  that  by  the  plough  would 
thrive, 

Himself  must  either  hold  or 
drive. 


For  Every  Evil 

For  every  evil  under  the  sun, 
There  is  a  remedy,  or  there  is 
none. 

If  there  be  one,  seek  till  you 
find  it; 

If  there  be  none,  never  mind  it. 


Sulky  Sue 

Here’s  Sulky  Sue; 

What  shall  we  do? 

Turn  her  face  to  the  wall 
Till  she  comes  to. 


Sunbonnet  Baby  Paper  Cutting 
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Mother  Goose  Number  Work 


If  Goody  Two  Shoes  paid  four  dollars  for  one 
pair  of  shoes  how  much  will  three  pairs  cost 
her? 

How  many  pairs  of  boots  must  Puss  in  Boots 
buy? 

If  John  Brown  had  ten  little  Indians  and 
three  ran  away,  how  many  had  he  left? 

How  many  feet  did  the  five  little  pigs  have? 

If  the  Old  Lady  upon  a  white  horse  had  a 
ring  on  each  finger  and  a  bell  on  each  toe,  how 
many  bells  had  she?  How  many  rings?  How 
many  bells  and  rings  together? 

Tommy  bought  a  penny  white  loaf,  a  penny 
white  cake,  and  a  two-penny  apple  pie  at  Ban¬ 
bury  Cross.  How  much  did  he  spend? 


If  Peter  Piper  can  pick  a  peck  of  pickled 
peppers  in  an  hour,  how  many  can  he  pick  in 
four  hours? 

If  the  two  gray  kits  and  the  gray  kits’  mother 
went  over  the  bridge  together,  how  many  feet 
went  over  the  bridge? 

The  three  little  kittens  lost  their  mittens. 
How  many  pairs  did  they  lose? 

Handy-Spandy,  Jacky-Dandy  spent  ten  cents 
for  plumcake  and  nine  cents  for  candy.  How 
much  did  he  spend? 

If  Daffy-Down-Dilly  paid  five  dollars  for  a 
yellow  petticoat  and  six  for  a  green  gown,  how 
much  did  her  clothes  cost  her? 

If  a  ten  o’clock  scholar  goes  to  school  at  noon, 
how  late  is  he? 
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Supplementary  Reading  for  Primary  Grades 


The  Tower  of  Babel 

Nowadays  there  are  many  languages  spoken  in  the  world.  Some 
people  talk  in  French,  others  in  Chinese,  still  others  speak  Italian,  or  Ger¬ 
man,  or  Russian.  Many  millions  of  people  use  the  English  language,  as 
we  do  in  this  country.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  language  spoken  that  you 
did  not  understand  ?  How  strange  it  sounded  !  In  the  early  days  of  the 
earth  there  was  only  one  language  spoken.  Everybody  used  the  same 
kinds  of  words  as  everybody  else,  and  everybody  could  understand  what 
all  the  other  people  said. 

Now  it  happened  that  a  great  company  of  people  journeyed  together 
towards  the  east.  Where  they  came  from  or  what  they  were  going  for, 
history  does  not  tell.  After  much  wandering  they  came  to  a  beautiful 
plain,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  There  was  food  in  plenty,  and  everything 
was  so  fine  that  the  people  decided  to  stay  there  forever. 

‘Here,”  said  the  people,  “is  a  wonderful  country.  There  can  be 
none  better.  Why  shall  we  travel  further  ?  Let  us  stay  and  dwell  in  this 
land.  We  will  build  us  a  great  city.  And  that  everyone  may  find  his 
way  back  if  he  should  ever  stray  away  from  this  place,  let  us  build  in  the 
midst  of  the  city  a  high  tower.  We  will  build  that  tower  higher  and 
higher  until  it  reaches  away  up  to  the  very  clouds.  Then  we  will  be  kept 
together  as  long  as  we  live.  And  the  people  who  wih  come  after  us  will 
be  grateful,  and  they  will  think  to  themselves,  ‘What  very  wise  and 
clever  men  those  must  have  been,  who  could  build  such  a  wonderful 
'  tower  !  ’  ” 

When  the  people  heard  from  their  leaders  that  they  would  win  great 
fame  for  themselves  by  building  the  mighty  tower,  they  started  upon  the 
work  at  once.  They  moulded  thousands  of  brick  and  burned  them 
thoroughly  to  make  them  hard  and  strong.  They  lifted  great  stones  high 
in  the  air  and  fastened  them  securely  in  place  with  mortar  made  of  limy 
clay. 

Soon  a  high  tower  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  One  would  suppose 
this  was  tall  enough.  But  no,  all  the  people  kept  shouting,  “Higher, 

The  charmingly  told  Bible  Stories  of  which  two  are  given  in  The  Child  World  this  month  are  an  exclusive  feature  of 
Teachers  Magazine.  The  stories  will  run  through  the  whole  school  year.  This  series  is  copyrighted,  and  all  publishing 
rights  are  reserved. 
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higher.”  So  the  workmen  brought  more  bricks,  more  mortar  and  more 
stones,  and  the  tower  rose  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  clouds. 

But — one  day  God  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  great  tower 
which  was  being  built  by  the  children  of  men.  He  knew  how  proud  they 
were  of  their  wisdom  and  skill. 

And  God  said  to  himself,  “Behold  all  the  people  speak  but  one 
language.  If  they  are  allowed  to  succeed  with  this  tower  they  may  enter 
upon  still  more  foolish  plans.  I  must  confound  their  language  so  that 
when  they  talk  they  may  not  understand  each  other’s  speech. 

So  this  is  what  God  did  to  overcome  the  pride  in  their  hearts.  One 
morning  the  masons  and  the  carpenters  were  ready  to  begin  their  day’s 
labor  as  usual.  They  greeted  each  other  as  they  had  often  done  before. 
But — how  strange?  Nobody  seemed  to  understand  what  anybody  else 
said.  A  mason  called  for  stone — but  no  one  brought  him  any  or  even 
seemed  to  notice  that  he  spoke.  A  carpenter  asked  for  his  saw — but  no 
attention  whatever  was  paid  to  his  request.  The  mason,  and  the  car¬ 
penter,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  who  were  trying  to  work  became 
angry  because  no  one  seemed  to  listen  to  what  they  said.  Soon  the  people 
began  to  fight.  Each  thought  that  the  other  was  making  fun  of  him. 

Before  long  there  was  such  confusion  that  everybody  was  glad  to  get 
away  from  Babel,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  town.  So  the  Lord 
scattered  the  people  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 

That  is  how  work  stopped  on  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Nobody  seemed 
to  care  what  would  become  of  all  the  brick  and  stone  which  had  been  set 
lip  with  so  much  joy  and  pride.  There  it  stood  all  by  itself  for  many 
years,  until  little  by  little  it  dropped  to  pieces. 

hfu.  People  have  been  scattered  over  the  earth  ever  since.  And  from  the 
day  when  the  tongues  of  the  proud  people  of  Shinar  were  confused,  there 
have  been  many  languages  spoken  on  the  earth.  And  there  have  been 
many  nations  instead  of  one. 

Abram  and  Lot 

Long  after  Noah’s  day  there  lived  a  good  man  whose  name  was 
Abram.  He  had  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  many  herds  of  cattle  and  great 
boxes  filled  with  silver  and  gold. 

One  day  God  said  to  Abram,  “Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from 
thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father  s  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show 
thee.  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation ,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and 
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make  thy  name  great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing,  and  I  will  bless  them 
that  bless  thee;  and  in  thee  shall  all families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.” 

Abram  told  his  wife  Sarai  what  the  Lord  had  told  him  and  they 
started  at  once  to  obey  the  command.  Abram  packed  up  his  boxes  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  drove  his  sheep  and  cattle  ahead  of  him.  He  was 
seventy-five  years  old  when  he  with  his  wife  Sarai  set  out  for  the  land  to 
which  God  had  ordered  him  to  go. 

Lot,  Abram’s  nephew,  went  along,  too.  Lot  was  very  rich,  too.  He 
had  great  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle. 

The  name  of  the  promised  country  was  Canaan.  It  was  a  beautiful 
land.  There  were  fine  trees  bearing  delicious  fruit.  Their  leafy  branches 
gave  cooling  shade.  The  vines  were  heavy  with  great  bunches  of  luscious 
grapes.  And  the  meadows  were  gorgeous  with  red  and  yellow  flowers. 

In  this  country  Abram  and  Lot  set  up  their  tents,  and  their  cattle 
and  sheep  grazed  in  the  meadows. 

Now  it  often  happened  when  Abram’s  servants  were  in  the  pastures 
with  their  flocks,  and  Lot’s  servants  were  close  by  with  their  flocks,  that 
there  were  quarrels.  If  Abram’s  servants  found  some  specially  juicy  grass 
for  their  flocks,  the  servants  of  Lot  would  drive  them  away,  because  they 
wanted  the  feed  for  their  master’s  sheep. 

“The  meadow  belongs  to  us,”  Abram’s  servants  would  say. 

“It  is  no  more  yours  than  ours,”  Lot’s  servants  would  reply. 

So  they  quarreled  with  each  other  almost  every  day.  Abram  heard 
their  rough  talk  many  times.  Finally  he  could  endure  it  no  longer. 

“We  must  arrange  some  other  way,”  he  thought  to  himself  as  he 
saw  the  servants  becoming  more  and  more  bitter  against  each  other.  So 
he  went  to  Lot  and  said,  “Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me 
and  thee,  between  my  herdsmen  and  thy  herdsmen;  for  we  be  brethren. 
Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ?  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from 
me;  if  thou  will  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  or  if  thou 
depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left.” 

Lot  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  plan.  He  said  to  himself,  “Now  I 
must  choose  for  myself  the  best  place  I  can  find. 

Just  as  soon  as  he  could  get  away  from  his  uncle  he  climbed  a  hill 
from  the  top  of  which  he  could  see  the  country  all  around.  There  he  stood 
and  looked  about  in  all  directions  to  decide  which  way  he  would  go. 
Across  the  fields  towards  the  east  was  the  lovely  plain  of  the  river  Jordan. 
It  was  well- watered  and  the  grass  was  plenty. 

Lot  quickly  chose  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  for  himself,  and  he  started 
off  just  as  soon  as  he  could  gather  his  servants,  his  flocks  and  his  gold. 
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There  were  several  cities  in  the  plain.  Near  one  of  these  he  decided 
to  make  his  home. 

If  Abram  felt  grieved  at  his  nephew’s  selfishness,  he  said  nothing  about 
it.  The  two  men  parted  the  best  of  friends. 

After  Lot  had  gone,  the  Lord  said  again  to  Abram,  Lift  up  now  thine 
eyes ,  and  look  from  the  place  where  thou  art ,  northward  and  southward 
and  eastward  and  westward;  for  all  the  land  which  thou  seest ,  to  thee 
will  I  give  it,  to  thy  children  and  to  thy  children  s  children.  And  I 
will  make  thy  children  and  the  children  to  come  after  them,  as  many  as 
the  dust  of  the  earth;  so  that  if  a  man  can  number  the  bits  of  dust  of  the 
earth  then  shall  thy  children  also  be  numbered.  Arise,  walk  through  the 
land  in  the  length  of  it  and  the  breadth  of  it;  for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee. 

Abram  then  moved  his  tent  and  lived  in  the  plains  of  Mamre.  And 
there  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord. 

Then  Abram  moved  his  tent  and  -settled  in  the  open  country  near 
Hebron.  There  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord. 


Blackboard  Reading  Lessons 

[Copy  part  of  the  lesson  every  morning.  Leave  it  on  the  board.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
the  whole  lesson  is  read.  Have  other  paper  cuttings  made,  besides  the  ones  suggested  here.] 


September 

“  The  sultry  summer  past,  September  comes, 
Soft  twilight  of  the  slow  declining  year.” 

I  am  September,  the  month  when  all  the 
children  come  back  to  school.  You  would 
hardly  know  some  of  the  children,  they  are 
so  brown  with  the  summer  sun. 

I  am  the  month  that  brings  the  harvest 
moon. 

“  The  autumn  winds  are  sighing, 

Sighing  in  the  trees; 

The  ripened  com  is  waving, 

Waving  in  the  breeze. 

The  harvest  moon  is  shining, 

Shining  in  the  night; 

Over  hill  and  valley 

In  floods  of  silver  light.” 


If  you  could  be  in  the  country,  you  would 
see  the  farmers  bringing  in  the  harvest. 

The  wheat  is  cut,  and  tied  up  into  bundles. 
Then  it  is  threshed.  After  that  it  is  ground 
into  flour  to  make  bread  for  the  hungry. 
My  month  is  the  one  when  all  the  fruit 


is  ripe.  You  can  get  apples,  pears,  grapes, 
melons,  and  lots  of  other  kinds  of  fruit. 

I  am  September,  the  ninth  month  of  the 
year,  the  first  month  of  autumn  or  fall.  I 
like  to  use  the  name  fall,  because  it  seems  to 
mean  just  what  it  says.  The  leaves  fall. 
The  nuts  fall.  All  kinds  of  fruit  fall  to  the 
ground. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  leaves  come  down, 

Softly,  softly  falling.” 

I  bring  the  Autumn  Equinox  on  the 
twenty-first  of  my  month.  That  means 
equal  days  and  equal  nights  all  over  the 
world. 

Some  people  call  me  the  golden  month. 
The  woods  and  fields  are  full  of  golden-rod 
and  purple  asters,  butter-and-eggs,  and  yar¬ 
row. 

Some  of  the  birds  are  thinking  of  leaving 
us  and  going  away  South. 

The  squirrels  are  storing  away  acorns  for 
the  winter. 

Caterpillars  can  be  found  in  plenty  and 
brought  into  the  school  room  to  make  their 
cocoons.  Get  a  caterpillar  from  the  milk¬ 
weed  and  you  can  watch  it  spin  its  beautiful 
little  green  cocoon  which  seems  to  be 
studded  with  gold.  Then  you  can  watch 
this  cocoon  gradually  grow  darker  till  at 
last  a  wonderful  “King  Billy,”  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  love  to  call  it,  comes  out,  all  inside 
of  a  month. 

“0  golden  month !  how  high  thy  gold  is  heaped.” 
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September  Paper  Cutting  and  Drawing 


changed  for  practice  in  telling  time  . .. 

&  ^  Clytie  s  Carriage  (See  page  11) 


The  Waves  of  the  Sea  (Page  11) 


Clytie  Paper  Cuttings 

On  page  11  is  shown  how  the  Clytie  paper  cuttings  are  brought  together  in  one  composition 
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First  Year  Lesson  Plans  for  September 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Tell  the  story,  or  draw  the  story  from  the 
children,  of  Little  Red  Riding-hood.  Get  the 
little  folks  to  talk  about  it.  Where  was  Red 
Riding-hood  going?  Who  was  she  going  to  see? 
What  was  she  carrying?  Whom  did  she  meet 
on  the  way?  etc. 

TUESDAY 

Bring  an  envelope,  addressed,  to  the  class. 
Have  a  stamp  ready,  and  ask  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  paste  it  on  the  envelope.  In  which  cor¬ 
ner  should  it  be  placed?  How  much  does  it 
cost  to  send  a  letter?  Where  is  the  letter 
posted?  Who  takes  it  from  the  letter-box? 
How  does  it  go  to  its  destination?  How  much 
does  it  cost  to  send  a  postcard? 

WEDNESDAY 

Have  the  children  talk  about  what  they  saw 
on  their  way  to  school.  Policeman?  Dog? 
Cow?  Flowers?  Clouds?  Man?  Boy?  Girl? 
Horse?  Sidewalk?  Country  road?  Grass? 
Goldenrod  ? 

THURSDAY 

Have  a  red  apple  ready,  as  a  subject  of  con¬ 
versation.  What  is  its  color?  Shape?  How 
many  inches  thru?  How  many  inches  round? 
What  is  it  good  for?  In  how  many  ways  can  it 
be  eaten?  (Raw,  apple-sauce,  pie,  dumpling, 
pudding,  preserve,  jelly.)  Cut  the  apple  open. 
Color  inside?  What  is  there  in  the  center? 
How  many  seeds  ?  What  are  the  seeds  good  for  ? 
When  must  they  be  planted,  to  grow? 

FRIDAY 

Get  the  children  to  tell  what  they  did  after 
school  the  previous  afternoon.  What  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  do  on  Saturday. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

The  clock  or  a  watch.  How  many  children 
can  tell  time?  What  time  is  it  now?  At  what 
time  does  school  open  in  the  morning?  At  what 
time  does  it  close?  How  are  the  hands  of  the 
clock  when  it  is  twelve  o’clock?  When  it  is 
four  o’clock?  Six  o’clock?  Half-past  six? 
Half-past  twelve?  How  many  hands  has  a 
clock?  What  are  they  called?  What  is  the 
face  of  the  clock?  How  many  figures?  What 
do  they  represent? 

TUESDAY 

Football. — How  many  boys  are  needed  for  a 
game  of  football?  How  large  is  the  ball? 
What  is  it  made  of?  How  is  the  air  blown  into 
it?  How  long  does  it  take  to  plav  a  game?  How 
much  snace  is  needed  to  nlay  it  in  ?  Where  are 
the  goals?  How  are  the  goals  made?  Who 
can  tell  how  to  play  the  game  ? 

WEDNESDAY 

Rain  and  Sunshine. — Where  does  rain  come 
from  ?  How  does  it  fall — in  streams  or  drops  ? 
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What  becomes  of  the  water  when  it  reaches  the 
ground  ?  Where  do  we  get  the  water  we  drink? 
When  it  is  pleasant  what  do  we  see  in  the  sky  ? 
What  are  some  of  the  things  the  sun  does  for 
us  ?  Is  it  usually  warmer  when  the  sun  is  shin¬ 
ing,  or  when  it  rains? 

THURSDAY 

What  We  Had  for  Breakfast. — Bread?  But¬ 
ter?  Eggs?  Oatmeal?  Coffee?  What  is  a 
good  breakfast  for  children?  Which  is  better, 
meat  or  an  egg?  Is  coffee  or  tea  good  for 
children? 

FRIDAY 

Bring  to  the  class  a  piece  of  bread.  What  is 
it  made  of?  (Flour,  water,  salt,  yeast.)  Why 
do  we  put  salt  in  bread?  What  is  the  yeast  for? 
How  do  we  know  by  looking  at  the  bread  that 
the  yeast  made  it  rise?  What  is  flour  made  of? 
Where  does  wheat  grow  ?  How  does  the  wheat 
grow? 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Talk  About  September. — What  day  of  the 
month  is  it?  What  month  is  it?  How  many 
months  in  the  year?  What  is  the  first  month? 
What  is  the  last  month?  Beginning  with  Jan¬ 
uary  as  one,  count  together  and  see  what  month 
September  is.  (Ninth  month.)  How  many 
months  more  before  the  close  of  the  year?  What 
year  is  this? 

TUESDAY 

What  flowers  bloom  in  September?  In  what 
month  does  school  begin?  How  many  days  in 
September?  Learn,  or  repeat  the  rhyme: 
Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November. 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 

Excepting  February  alone, 

Which  hath  twenty-eight  in  fine, 

Till  Leap-year  gives  it  twenty-nine. 

WEDNESDAY 

A  Penny. — Have  a  Lincoln  penny  ready,  or 
better,  several.  What  is  the  penny  made  of? 
What  is  its  diameter  (the  distance  across  it)  ? 
What  can  be  bought  with  a  penny?  (Candy, 
gum,  marbles,  etc.)  Whose  picture  is  on  the 
•penny?  When  was  it  made?  How  can  we 
make  a  penny  shiny?  (Wash  it  in  vinegar.) 

THURSDAY 

Sparrows. — Who  can  tell  a  sparrow  when  he 
sees  it?  What  color  are  sparrows?  Where  do 
they  build  their  nests?  What  do  they  eat? 
How  does  the  father  bird  differ  from  the  mother 
bird  in  appearance?  How  do  the  sparrows 
keep  warm  in  winter?  How  many  feet  has  a 
sparrow?  How  manv  eyes?  What  does  the 
sparrow  eat  with?  (Bill.) 

FRIDAY 

The  Horse. — How  many  legs  has  a  horse? 
What  has  he  instead  of  feet?  (Hoofs.)  How 
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many  eyes  has  a  horse?  How  many  ears? 
What  are  the  ears  like?  What  colors  are 
horses?  What  do  horses  eat?  How  much  water 
will  a  horse  drink  in  a  day?  How  much  does  a 
horse  weigh  ?  What  are  horses  good  for  ? 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Who  is  the  tallest  person  in  the  room  ?  Which 
is  the  tallest  pupil?  How  tall  is  he?  (Meas¬ 
ure  height,)  Who  is  the  shortest?  (Measure 
height.)  How  much  difference  between  the  tall¬ 
est  and  the  shortest?  What  girl  has  the  long¬ 
est  hair?  How  long  is  it?  What  boy  has  the 
shortest  hair?  Who  has  the  longest  foot?  What 
size  shoes  does  he  wear?  Who  has  the  shortest 
foot?  What  size  shoes  does  she  wear? 

TUESDAY 

Have  a  candle  in  a  candlestick  on  the  desk. 
What  is  this?  What  is  it  made  of  ?  What  is  it 


for?  What  other  ways  of  lighting  a  room? 
(Electricity,  gas,  kerosene  lamp.)  How  is  this 
room  lighted  ?  Why  do  we  not  need  any  lights 
now?  (Sun  is  shining.)  How  are  the  streets 
lighted?  How  do  the  people  in  the  country, 
where  there  are  no  street  lights,  find  their  way 
about?  (With  lanterns.)  Teach  rhyme: 

Like  a  little  candle, 

So  will  we  shine, 

You  in  your  small  corner, 

And  I  in  mine. 

WEDNESDAY 

Have  pupils  write  name  and  address. 

THURSDAY 

Have  each  pupil  stand  up  before  the  class  and 
repeat  a  nursery  rhyme. 

FRIDAY 

Have  each  pupil  tell  how  many  brothers  and 
sisters  he  has,  and  their  names. 


First  Year  Plans  for  Number  Work 


September 

First  Week 

MONDAY 

Count  objects,  as  crayons,  beans,  peas,  etc., 
as  high  as  all  the  children  are  able  to  go.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  will  not  be  higher  than  five. 

TUESDAY 

Buy  and  sell  beans  or  wooden  beads,  with 
toy  money,  not  going  beyond  five  cents. 

WEDNESDAY 

As  an  aid  to  learning  the  numbers  from  one 
to  ten,  teach  the  rhyme : 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 

I  caught  a  fish  alive; 

Six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 

I  let  him  go  again. 

THURSDAY 

To  aid  the  children  in  recognizing  the  num¬ 
bers,  write  on  large  cards  the  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  one  on  each  card.  Hold  these,  one  by  one, 
before  the  class  until  every  child  can  recognize 
each  at  sight. 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  children  write  the  figures  from 
1  to  5. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Addition  problems  for  the  children  to  copy 
and  work: 

2  13  14  1 

12  13  14 

Hang  at  the  front  of  the  room  large  cards 
containing  these  problems,  for  the  children  to 
copy  them  on  paper. 

TUESDAY 

Counting  by  one’s  to  twelve.  Use  for  this 


purpose  all  sorts  of  objects.  Divide  an  apple 
into  twelve  pieces  and  count  the  pieces,  etc. 

WEDNESDAY 

Supply  each  child  with  a  foot-rule,  or  have 
these  furnished  by  the  parents.  Count  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inches.  Measure  a  foot  on  the  edge  of 
the  desk.  Measure  a  foot  on  the  side  of  the 
room.  Measure  and  count  the  number  of  feet 
along  the  side  of  the  room. 

THURSDAY 

Write  numbers  from  one  to  five,  inclusive. 

FRIDAY 

Using  toy  money,  buy  and  sell  corn  or  beans, 
using  the  penny  and  the  nickel. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Count  by  one’s  to  fifteen,  using  all  sorts  of 
objects. 

TUESDAY 

Addition  problems : 

12  13  1 

112  13 


4  15  1 

14  15 

These  to  be  copied  and  worked. 

WEDNESDAY 

Measure  and  count  the  number  of  glasses  of 
water  a  pitcher  will  hold ;  the  number  of  cups- 
ful  of  beans  in  a  box,  etc. 

THURSDAY 

Buy  and  sell,  using  pennies,  and  one,  two,  or 
three  nickels.  How  many  pennies  in  one  nickel  ? 

If  I  buy  a  cent’s  worth  of  candy,  and  I  give 
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the  storekeeper  a  nickel,  how  many  pennies  do 
I  get  back? 

Send  Johnny  to  the  store  with  a  nickel  to 
buy  a  yeast  cake  costing  two  cents.  How  many 
pennies  does  he  bring  back? 

Have  such  transactions  carried  out,  in  the 
schoolroom,  in  various  ways. 

FRIDAY 

Bring  flowers  of  various  kinds  to  school.  Pass 
one  to  each  child.  Have  the  pupils  count  the 
number  of  petals,  the  number  of  leaves  on  the 
stem,  etc. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Use  the  rulers.  Have  the  children  measure 
off  two  inches  on  the  edge  of  the  desk,  etc. 
Measure  off  the  second  two  inches.  Bring  out 
that  two  inches  and  two  inches  are  four  inches. 


Second  Year 

First  Week 

MONDAY 

Count  by  tens  to  one  hundred.  (Explain  to 
the  children  how.) 

A  game  of  hide-and-seek  may  be  played.  The 
pupil  who  is  “It”  calls  out  numbers  which  when 
added  together  make  one  hundred.  Being 
blindfolded,  he  may  say,  for  example,  “Nine, 
nine,  double  nine,  forty-five,  nineteen.”  It  is 
his  secret,  given  to  him  by  the  teacher,  that  the 
sum  must  always  be  one  hundred. 

Sing  to  the  children  the  old  song,  “Billy  Boy,” 
the  last  stanza  of  which  is: 

“How  old  is  she,  Billy  Boy,  Billy  Boy? 

How  old  is  she,  charming  Billy?” 

“She  is  three  times  four,  twenty-eight  and  sixty 
more, 

She’s  a  young  thing  and  cannot  leave  her 
mother.” 

TUESDAY 

Oral. — Reading  numbers.  Write  the  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  blackboard,  to  be  read  by  the  pupils : 
11,  131,  22,  155,  55,  67,  76,  119,  111,  199,  99, 
175,  105,  153,  147. 

Written. — The  teacher  reads  the  numbers 
given  above,  aloud,  in  different  order  from  the 
one  given  above,  for  the  pupils  to  write. 

WEDNESDAY 

Oral.— 3+5=,  4+5=,  6+5=,  l  +  5=,  2+ 
5=,  7+5=,  5+5=,  5+4=,  5+6=,  5+3=, 
5+2=,  5+7=. 

Written. — Add, 


54 

34 

21 

42 

11 

21 

13 

52 

31 

22 

32 

51 

16 

13 

33 

12 

22 

21 

33 

44 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Show  two  and  two  in  various  ways,  until  the 
children  understand. 

TUESDAY 

Number  problems : 

12  13  14  2 

2  .1  3  1  4  1  2 


By  measurement,  show  that  two  pints  make 
a  quart.  How  much  milk  is  taken  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  homes?  How  many  pints? 

WEDNESDAY 

Count  by  one’s  to  eighteen.  Count  eighteen 
desks,  eighteen  children,  eighteen  books,  and 
the  abstract,  eighteen. 

THURSDAY 

Write  the  numbers  from  one  to  six. 

FRIDAY 

Buying  and  selling,  using  beans,  etc.,  up  to 
eighteen  in  number,  introducing  the  penny  and 
the  nickel. 


Number  Work 

THURSDAY 

Oral. — Compare  the  dollar  with  pennies,  and 
with  dimes.  One  dollar  equals  one  hundred 
pennies,  ten  dimes.  If  the  actual  money  can  be 
shown,  it  will  make  an  impression  that  is  worth 
while. 

Written. — Subtract : 

47  82  58  85  64  87  66  33  83  16 
35  61  46  23  41  52  33  11  33  11 


FRIDAY 

Oral. — Study  of  Roman  numerals,  I,  II,  III, 
with  the  aid  of  a  clock. 

Written. —  .  4  .  8  .  6  10  5 

3  5  6.5.5. 


6.8  6  6  9.9 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Oral. — Count  by  threes  to  thirty,  by  tens  to 
two  hundred. 

Written — Add : 


435 

175 

100 

110 

321 

123 

241 

200 

240 

123 

456 

115 

150 

630 

231 

211 

234 

375 

170 

312 

TUESDAY 

Oral. — Roman  numerals  I,  II,  III,  IV,  or  IIII. 

Written. — The  teacher  to  read  the  following 
numbers  aloud,  the  numbers  to  be  written  by 
the  pupils :  237,  333,  428,  656,  575,  432,  324, 
458,  891,  915,  562,  275,  431,  137. 

WEDNESDAY 

Oral. — Cut  squares  of  paper  into  halves ;  also 
an  apple.  Find  one-half  the  length  of  a  desk. 
Half  a  straight  line  two  inches  long,  etc. 
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Written. — Subtract : 


946 

834 

548 

832 

684 

351 

723 

421 

121 

433 

725 

268 

384 

835 

888 

514 

143 

241 

425 

444 

THURSDAY 

Oral. — Count  by  ten’s  to  three  hundred,  by 
one-hundred’s  to  three  hundred. 

Written. — Find  the  distance  around  the 
schoolroom.  What  is  the  simplest  way? 

FRIDAY 

Oral. — Subtract  by  five’s,  to  nine  minus  five. 

Written. — Write  231.  Add  516.  Subtract 
111.  Add  212.  Subtract  170.  Answer? 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Oral. — Count  by  twos  to  twenty ;  by  threes  to 
thirty,  by  tens  to  one  hundred. 

Written  Work. — Write,  279,  336,  222,  149, 
328,  177,  217,  399,  309,  116,  206,  135,  257,  381, 
111. 

Ask  each  pupil  to  write  five  numbers  of  three 
orders,  the  papers  to  be  exchanged,  and  the 
numbers  read  aloud. 

TUESDAY 

Roman  numbers,  with  the  aid  of  a  clock, 
I,  II,  III,  IV,  V. 

Have  each  pupil  write  five  addition  columns 
of  two  orders,  exchange  papers,  and  add. 

WEDNESDAY 

Buying  and  selling,  using  toy  money.  Use 
the  dollar,  half-dollar,  dime,  five-cent  piece  and 
penny. 

THURSDAY 

Add,  orally:  2-|-4-{-3-{-l-|-4-|-2-|-2 
+  2. 

Add  :6  +  l  +  3  +  4  +  2  +  6  +  3  +  2  +  l. 

Subtract :  20  —  1  —  2  —  1  —  2  —  1. 


Written — 

-Add: 

123 

234 

123 

324 

512 

123 

234 

231 

423 

215 

123 

234 

132 

234 

152 

123 

234 

213 

432 

521 

FRIDAY 

Oral. — Add  by  fives  to  one  hundred.  Add  by 
fours  to  forty.  Add  by  threes  to  thirty.  Add 
by  twos  to  twenty. 

Written. — Subtract : 


384 

349 

442 

111 

451 

231 

346 

231 

100 

• 

120 

471 

268 

250 

333 

260 

108 

150 

222 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Measure  twelve  inches  on  the  side  of  the  desk. 
Measure  five  inches  on  the  blackboard.  Draw  a 
line  twelve  inches  long  on  the  blackboard.  Mark 
the  inches. 

Have  the  pupils  write  ten  addition  problems. 
Take  the  papers  yourself,  and  write  one  of  the 
examples  after  another  on  the  board,  and  see 
who  can  solve  each  example  most  quickly. 

TUESDAY 

Drill  on  signs,  -)-,  — ,  =. 

Have  pupils  write  five  examples,  using  plus 
and  equal  signs,  writing  the  correct  answer  to 
each.  Write  similar  examples,  using  the  minus 
sign. 

WEDNESDAY 

Subtract  by  twos  from  one  hundred  to  zero. 
By  threes  from  thirty-six.  By  fives  from  one 
hundred. 

With  the  aid  of  a  quart  and  a  pint  measure, 
with  sand  and  water,  teach  that  two  pints  make 
a  quart. 

THURSDAY 

Practise  on  the  dozen.  Buy  and  sell  dozens 
— of  beans,  corn,  beads,  etc. 

FRIDAY 

Roman  numerals — I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI. 

Write,  225,  467,  351,  112,  444,  222,  116,  199, 
299,  399,  499,  188,  277,  366,  455. 


455 

366 


Second  Year  Lesson  Plans  in  English 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Write  the  following  poem  on  the  blackboard : 

Wild  Flowers 
Out  amid  the  green  fields 

Free  as  air  we  grow, 

Springing  where  it  happens, 

Never  in  a  row; 

Watered  by  the  cloudlets 

Passing  overhead, 

Warmed  by  lovely  sunbeams 

Fallng  on  our  heads. 

Wild  flowers,  wild  flowers,  by  the  meadow  rills, 

Wild  flowers,  wild  flowers,  on  the  woody  hills, 

Wild  flowers,  wild  flowers,  springing  everywhere, 
Joyful  in  the  glad  free  air.  — Selected. 

After  talking  about  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
early  autumn,  especially  the  goldenrod  and  as¬ 
ters,  have  the  children  write  answers  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions.  Each  answer  should  be  a 
complete  sentence : 

What  yellow  flower  grows  in  September? 

What  purple  flower  grows  in  September? 

How  do  the  cloudlets  water  the  wild  flowers  ? 

How  do  the  sunbeams  warm  the  wild  flozv- 
ers? 

TUESDAY 

Read  Stevenson’s  “The  Swing”: 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing, 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 

Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 
Ever  a  child  can  do. 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall 
Till  I  can  see  so  wide 

Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 
Over  the  countryside. 

Till  I  look  down  on  the  garden  green, 

Down  on  the  roof  so  brown — 

Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again, 

Up  in  the  air,  and  down! 

Have  the  children  copy  the  second  stanza  of 
four  lines. 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  a  list  of  the  objects  you  can  see  in  the 
schoolroom. 

THURSDAY 

Write  a  list  of  the  objects  you  can  remember 
seeing  on  your  way  to  school. 

FRIDAY 

Pass  pictures  cut  from  magazines  or  from  an 
old  reader  to  the  children  and  have  each  child 
write  a  story  about  his  picture. 

Second  Week 

Have  the  children  spend  this  week  learning 
Eugene  Field’s  “The  Rock-a-by  Lady,”  with  ap¬ 
propriate  actions.  Have  one  stanza  learned 
each  day,  and  the  whole  poem  repeated  on  Fri¬ 
day. 


The  Rock-a-by  Lady  from  Hushaby  Street 
Comes  stealing  (1),  comes  creeping; 

The  poppies  they  hang  from  her  head  to  her  feet  (2), 
And  each  hath  a  dream  that  is  tiny  and  fleet — 
She  bringeth  poppies  to  you,  my  sweet, 

When  she  findeth  you  sleeping. 

There  is  one  little  dream  of  a  beautiful  drum — 
“Rub-a-dub!”  (3)  it  goeth; 

There  is  one  little  dream  of  a  big  sugar-plum  (4), 
And  lo!  thick  and  fast  the  other  dreams  come 
Of  popguns  (5)  that  bang,  and  tin  tops  (6)  that  hum, 
And  a  trumpet  that  bloweth! 

The  dollies  peep  out  of  those  wee  little  drums 
With  laughter  and  singing; 

And  boats  go  a-floating  on  silvery  streams  (7), 

And  the  stars  peek-a-boo  (8),  with  their  own  misty 
gleams, 

And  up,  up,  and  up  (9),  where  the  mother  moon  beams, 
The  fairies  go  winging! 

Would  you  dream  all  these  dreams  that  are  tiny  and 
fleet? 

They’ll  come  to  you  sleeping; 

So  shut  the  two  eyes  that  are  weary  (10).  my  sweet, 
For  the  Rock-a-by  Lady  from  Hushaby  Street, 

With  poppies  that  hang  from  her  head  to  her  feet, 
Comes  stealing,  comes  creeping. 

ACTIONS 

Pupils  are  to  remain  seated  at  their  desks  thru  the 
entire  recitation. 

(1)  Move  fingers  lightly  from  right  to  left  side  of 
desk,  as  if  creeping  along  the  desk. 

(2)  Move  both  hands  from  top  of  head  toward  feet. 

(3)  “Rub-a-dub,”  with  fingers  on  desk. 

(4)  Open  mouth  and  make  movement  as  if  putting 
in  sugar-plum,  with  fingers. 

(5)  Pretend  to  shoot  popgun. 

(6)  Turn  fingers  as  if  twisting  top. 

(7)  Move  fingers  lightly  across  to  represent  a  float¬ 
ing  boat. 

(9)  Put  thumbs  and  first  fingers  up  to  eyes,  as  if 
peeping  thru  glasses. 

(10)  Shut  eyes  and  put  heads,  sideways,  on  desks, 
finishing  the  poem  thus. 

This  poem  is  not  too  difficult  for  little  chil¬ 
dren  to  learn.  They  love  it. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  word  ending  an, 
and  the  letters  m,  f,  p,  r,  and  c.  Ask  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  form  words  with  the  letters  and  the 
ending,  and  then  write  five  sentences,  each  sen¬ 
tence  to  contain  one  of  the  words  thus  formed. 

TUESDAY 

Have  the  children  write  list  of  ten  objects  to 
be  seen  in  the  schoolroom,  and  make  a  sentence 
containing  each  word. 

WEDNESDAY 

Ask  each  child  to  select  some  other  member 
of  the  class  and  write  a  description  of  his  per- 
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sonal  appearance.  For  example : 

Grace’s  hair  is  light  and  curly.  Her  eyes  are 
blue.  Her  complexion  is  fair.  She  is  tall  for 
her  age. 

THURSDAY 

Read  or  tell  the  following  story,  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  reproduce  orally: 

THE  LITTLE  GRAY  KITTEN 
(Adapted  from  St.  Nicholas  for  Jan.,  1907.) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  gray  kitten.  She 
had  wandered  far  away  from  home.  At  first  she  en¬ 
joyed  all  the  strange  sights,  but  by  and  by  she  began 
to  feel  very  homesick.  She  wished  she  were  at  home 
with  her  sisters  and  brothers. 

Now,  the  only  word  that  the  gray  kitten  could  say 
was,  “Mew,  mew!”  When  she  was  lonely  she  said 
“Mew.”  When  she  was  cold,  or  tired,  or  glad,  or  sorry, 
it  was  always  “Mew.”  At  home  they  knew  what  she 
meant  when  she  said  “Mew,”  but  out  in  the  world  no¬ 
body  seemed  to  understand. 

As  she  wandered  along  the  street,  the  gray  kitten 
came  upon  a  squirming  earthworm.  The  earthworm 
did  not  notice  the  gray  kitten,  but  crawled  away  across 
the  street. 

The  little  gray  kitten  met  a  butterfly  sitting  on  top 
of  a  dandelion.  “Mew,”  said  the  kitten,  meaning:  “Can 
you  tell  me  where  my  home  is?”  But  the  butterfly  did 
not  answer,  but  only  flew  away. 

The  gray  kitten  walked  on,  till  she  spied  a  robin  on 
a  stone  wall.  “Mew,”  said  the  kitten,  “Can  you  tell  me 
where  my  home  is?”  But  the  robin  turned  his  head  to 
one  side  and  said,  “Chirp,  chirp.”  Then  he  spread  his 
wings  and  flew  away. 

The  gray  kitten  felt  sad,  but  she  still  walked  along, 
until  she  met  a  big,  black  dog.  “Mew,  mew,”  said  the 
kitten.  “Can  you  tell  me  where  my  home  is?” 

But  the  big,  black  dog  shook  his  tail  and  barked, 
“Bow-bow,  bow-bow,”  so  loudly  that  the  gray  kitten  ran 
away  as  fast  as  she  could. 

The  kitten  was  very  tired,  but  still  she  went  on,  and 
soon  she  met  a  big,  red  cow.  “Mew,  mew,”  said  the 
kitten.  “Can  you  tell  me  where  my  home  is?” 

The  cow  stretched  out  her  head  and  said,  “Moo-o, 
moo-o.”  The  gray  kitten  was  so  frightened  that  she 
jumped  over  a  fence  right  into  the  middle  of  a  flower¬ 
bed. 

There  she  saw  a  little  girl  running  up  to  her  with 
such  a  sweet  smile  on  her  face  that  the  gray  kitten  said 
once  more:  “Can  you  tell  me  where  my  home  is?” 

“Oh,  you  dear,  fluffy,  gray  ball!”  said  the  smiling 
little  girl.  “I  am  going  to  take  you  home  to  live  with 
me.” 

The  little  girl  was  the  only  one  who  had  understood. 
The  kitten  purred  softly,  for  she  had  found  a  home. 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  children  write  the  story  of  the  gray 
kitten  in  their  own  words. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Poem  for  the  week,  “The  Owl  and  the  Pussy¬ 
cat.” 

The  owl  and  the  pussy-cat  went  to  sea 

In  a  beautiful  pea-green  boat; 

They  took  some  honey  and  plenty  of  money, 

Wrapped  up  in  a  five-pound  note. 


The  owl  looked  up  to  the  moon  above, 

And  sang  to  a  small  guitar, 

“0  lovely  pussy!  O  pussy,  my  love! 

What  a  beautiful  pussy  you  are, 

You  are, 

What  a  beautiful  pussy  you  are!” 

Pussy  said  to  the  Owl,  “You  elegant  fowl! 

How  wonderfully  sweet  you  sing! 

0,  let  us  be  married, — too  long  have  we  tarried, — 
But  what  shall  we  do  for  a  ring?” 

They  sailed  away  for  a  year  and  a  day 
To  the  land  where  the  Bong-tree  grows, 

And  there  in  a  wood,  a  piggy-wig  stood 
With  a  ring  in  the  end  of  his  nose, 

His  nose, 

With  a  ring  in  the  end  of  his  nose. 

“Dear  pig,  are  you  willing  to  sell  for  a  shilling 
Your  ring?”  Said  the  piggy,  “I  will.” 

So  they  took  it  away  and  were  married  next  day 
By  the  turkey  who  lives  on  the  hill. 

They  dined  upon  mince  and  slices  of  quince, 

Which  they  ate  with  a  vincible  snoon, 

And  hand  in  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  sand 
They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

The  moon, 

They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

— Edward  Lear. 

Have  the  children  copy  the  poem  in  their  com¬ 
position  books,  as  neatly  as  possible. 

TUESDAY 

Have  the  pupils  write  a  list  of  all  the  “name- 
words”  (nouns)  in  the  first  three  stanzas  of 
“The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat.” 

WEDNESDAY 

Have  the  pupils  write  a  list  of  the  “name- 
words”  in  the  last  three  stanzas  of  the  poem. 
THURSDAY 

Have  the  pupils  make  a  list  of  all  the  “doing- 
words”  (verbs)  they  can  find  in  the  poem. 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  owl  and  the  pussy-cat  story  re-writ¬ 
ten  in  the  children’s  own  words. 


Story  to  Tell  for  Reproduction 
Lena’s  Birthday  Cake 

Mamma  wanted  as  many  children  as  possible 
to  enjoy  Lena’s  birthday  cake,  so  she  made  a 
very  large  one. 

Lena  carried  this  cake  to  school.  How  the 
children’s  eyes  sparkled  as  they  looked  at  it! 
Not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  so  large  a  cake 
before.  Some  poor  children  had  never  seen 
one  that  was  iced. 

Could  it  be  that  Lena  had  brought  the  cake 
just  to  show  the  children? 

No,  no !  She  gave  it  to  the  teacher  to  keep. 
Teacher  told  the  children  they  were  all  to  have 
a  piece  of  the  cake  at  recess.  You  ought  to  have 
seen  how  hard  they  tried  to  be  quiet  and 
studious. 

At  recess  the  teacher  cut  the  cake  into  thirty- 
six  pieces.  There  were  thirty-five  children. 
That  left  just  one  piece  for  the  teacher.  All 
chattered  and  laughed  as  they  ate  the  cake. 

Alice  May  Douglas. 


Third  Year  Lesson  Plans  in  English 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Read,  very  slowly,  the  story  of  Arachne,  as 
given  below.  The  pupils  are  to  reproduce  the 
story  orally. 

A  young  woman  named  Arachne  did  such  dainty 
work  in  spinning  and  weaving  that  people  came  from 
miles  around  to  see  what  she  had  done.  Arachne  her¬ 
self  was  very  proud  of  her  skill.  She  was  sure  that 
Minerva,  the  goddess  of  needle-work,  could  do  no  better. 

Minerva  heard  about  Arachne’s  pride  and  she  was 
displeased.  She  made  up  her  mind  to  punish  Arachne. 

One  day  she  went,  disguised  as  an  old  woman,  to 
Arachne’s  house.  Arachne  began  at  once  to  boast  of 
her  work.  She  said  she  doubted  if  Minerva  herself 
could  do  as  well. 

Minerva  told  Arachne  who  she  was  and  said  they 
would  have  a  contest.  They  both  began  at  once  some 
beautiful  weaving.  Both  worked  quickly  and  with  great 
skill,  but  Minerva’s  patterns  were  more  beautiful  than 
Arachne’s. 

Arachne  was  so  ashamed  that  she  tied  a  rope  around 
her  neck  and  hung  herself.  Minerva  saw  her  and 
changed  her  to  a  spider,  so  she  would  always  continue 
to  spin  and  weave. 

TUESDAY 

Have  the  children  write  the  story  of  Arachne 
from  memory. 

WEDNESDAY 

Talk  about  the  spider’s  method  of  spinning 
and  weaving  a  web.  Then  ask  the  children 
to  write  about  spiders  and  their  webs. 

THURSDAY 

Tell  the  children  the  story  of  Robert  Bruce 
and  the  spider.  How,  when  the  good  king  was 
in  prison,  he  saw’  a  spider  spin  its  way  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  his  cell,  only  to  fall 
once  more,  until  finally  she  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  place  where  she  wished  to  be.  And  how 
watching  the  spider  gave  the  king  new  courage 
to  keep  on  trying  until  success  should  come  to 
him.  Then  write  on  the  blackboard  the  follow¬ 
ing  memory  gem,  and  have  the  children  copy 
it  on  the  first  page  of  their  composition  books : 

All  that’s  great  and  good  is  done 
Just  by  patient  trying. 

FRIDAY 

Ask  the  children  to  write  a  letter  to  some  one 
telling  either  the  story  of  Arachne,  or  of  Bruce 
and  the  spider. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

THE  TREE 

The  tree’s  early  leaf-buds  were  bursting  their  brown. 
“ Shall  I  take  them  away?”  said  the  frost,  sweeping 
down. 

"No;  leave  them  alone  till  the  blossoms  have  grown,” 
Prayed  the  tree,  while  he  trembled  from  rootlet  to 
crown. 

The  tree  bore  his  blossoms,  and  all  the  birds  sung. 
"Shall  I  take  them  away?”  said  the  wind  as  he  swung. 
“No;  leave  them  alone  till  the  berries  have  grown,” 
Said  the  tree,  while  his  leaflets  quivering  hung. 


The  tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  mid-summer  glow. 

Said  the  child,  “May  I  gather  thy  berries  now?” 

“Yes,  all  thou  canst  see;  take  them;  all  are  for  thee,” 

Said  the  tree,  while  he  bent  down  his  laden  boughs 
low. 

— Bjornson. 

Have  the  children  learn  to  repeat  the  entire 
poem.  If  it  is  too  difficult  for  one  day’s  lesson, 
it  can  surely  be  committed  during  the  week. 

TUESDAY 

Have  the  children  rewrite  the  story  of  the 
tree  in  their  own  words. 

WEDNESDAY 

Place  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard, 
and  have  the  pupils  copy  them,  dividing  them 
into  syllables: 

Teacup,  saucer,  teaspoon,  goblet,  tumbler, 
pitcher,  water,  coffee,  lemonade,  butter,  pepper, 
vinegar. 

If  the  pupils  are  not  sure  of  the  divisions, 
they  are  not  too  young  to  consult  a  dictionary, 
preferably  a  small  one,  of  course. 

THURSDAY 

Have  the  pupils  write  as  many  words  as  they 
can  think  of,  rhyming  with  game. 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  entire  poem,  “The  Tree,”  recited  by 
the  class  in  concert. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Picture  Study. — Pass  around  the  class  copies 
of  Landseer’s  “Saved.”  (These  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  few  cents  a  hundred.) 

Ask  the  children  who  can  tell  you  something 
about  the  picture  to  raise  their  hands.  Some 
such  questions  as  the  following  may  be  asked, 
after  all  statements  possible  have  been  obtained 
otherwise. 

What  has  the  dog  done? 

What  kind  of  a  dog  is  it? 

What  would  have  happened  to  the  little  girl 
if  the  dog  had  not  been  there? 

Did  the  dog  love  the  little  girl? 

How  did  the  dog  carry  the  little  girl  from 
the  water  ? 

Tell  the  children  about  the  faithfulness  of  a 
good  dog.  Show  what  a  beautiful  picture  it  is 
of  a  good  dog.  Show  a  larger  picture  of  Land¬ 
seer’s  “The  Critics,”  and  tell  the  children  about 
the  artist’s  fondness  for  dogs  and  animals  gen¬ 
erally. 

TUESDAY 

Have  the  children  copy  the  following  sen¬ 
tences,  supplying  “is”  or  “are”  in  the  blank 
spaces : 

The  dog . beside  the  little  girl. 

The  waves . rolling  in. 

The  little  girl . safe. 

Dogs . good. 
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WEDNESDAY 

Have  the  children  copy  the  following,  and  at 
recitation  time  talk  with  them  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  daily  cleansing  of  the  teeth : 

Some  children  are  pretty  when  they  smile. 
Jane  Black  is  not.  Her  teeth  are  not  clean. 

THURSDAY 

Write  the  word  “gate”  on  the  blackboard, 
and  have  the  children  write  as  many  words 
having  a  similar  sound,  as  “fate,”  “rate,” 
“mate,”  etc.  (For  study  of  phonetics.) 

FRIDAY 

Take  for  a  topic,  “How  to  wash  dishes.” 
Have  the  children  give  sentences  describing  the 
process.  Write  these  on  the  board  as  they  are 
given.  Reserve  the  sentences  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Have  the  children  write  letters  to  each  other, 
describing  how  to  wash  dishes,  using  the  sen¬ 
tences  on  the  blackboard  reserved  from  the 
previous  lesson. 

TUESDAY 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  rhyme 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s: 

A  child  should  always  say  what’s  true, 

And  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to, 

And  behave  mannerly  at  table; 

At  least  so  far  as  he  is  able. 


Have  the  children  copy  the  rhyme,  and  draw 
a  picture  of  a  child  sitting  at  the  table  eating. 

WEDNESDAY 

Have  each  child  draw  an  animal  on  a  piece 
of  paper.  Ask  that  the  papers  be  exchanged, 
and  then  have  each  child  write  five  sentences 
about  the  animal  he  thinks  the  drawing  on  his 
paper  represents. 

THURSDAY 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  fable  of  the 
monkey,  the  cat  and  the  chestnuts : 

A  cat-  sat  before  an  open  fire  where  some  chestnuts 
were  roasting. 

A  monkey  who  was  hungrily  watching  the  chestnuts 
said  to  the  cat:  “Do  you  think  you  could  pull  a  chest¬ 
nut  out  of  the  fire?  Your  paws  seem  to  be  made  just 
for  that.” 

The  cat  was  flattered  and  she  quickly  pulled  out  a 
chestnut  that  had  burst  open. 

“How  do  you  do  it?”  said  the  monkey.  “It  is  wonder¬ 
ful.  Can  you  reach  that  big  one?” 

“Yes,  but  see  I  have  burned  my  paw  a  little.” 

“Oh,  but  what  of  that,  when  you  are  making  yourself 
so  useful?” 

One  after  the  other  the  cat  pulled  the  chestnuts  from 
the  fire.  Then  she  found  that  the  sly  monkey  had  eaten 
them  all.  All  she  had  was  a  pair  of  sore  paws. 

Have  the  children  write  down  all  the  words 
in  the  fable  beginning  with  c  and  p. 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  children  write  five  sentences  telling 
about  the  fable  written  on  the  blackboard  the 
preceding  day. 


Third  Grade  Spelling  and  Dictation  Exercises 

By  Lulu  P.  Whinna,  Philadelphia 


The  following  exercises  and  lists  of  words 
have  been  selected  from  Term  Examination 
sheets  prepared  for  Third  Grade  pupils  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Schools: 


coffee 

farming 

honest 

learning 

dividend 

country 

language 

breathe 

woman 

owner 

Saturday 

music 

September 

sitting 

waiting 

thought 

pleasant 

again 

peninsula 

broken 

Arctic  Ocean 

continent 

Delaware 

answer 

subtract 

afraid 

month 

breath 

climate 

blossom 

clearing 

surprise 

voice 

thousand 

buttercups 

animal 

orange 

early 

Indian 

addition 

addition 

quietly 

sum 

minutes 

building 

valley 

different 

thread 

America 

Pacific  Ocean 

kitchen 

every 

sunbeam 

island 

around 

money 

oblige 

noisy 

deserve 

potatoes 

trolley 

Columbus 

study 

monkey 

valleys 

medicine 

honesty 

family 

equator 

figures 

February 

August 

season 

breakfast 

Wednesday 

either 

caught 

cushion 

careful 

climbing 

violets 

stream 

coming 

weigh 

happiness 

people 

piano 

pitcher 

another 

chimney 

forest 

benches 

teacher 

thoughtful 

savage 

angry 

narrow 

cousin 

Philadelphia 

present 

porch 

strawberry 

William  Penn 

fierce 

afternoon 

Mary’s  Pets. 

Mary  is  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  She  has 
a  great  many  pets  to  play  with.  She  has  a 
bird,  a  kitten,  a  dog  and  a  little  white  rabbit. 

Mary’s  father  made  a  house  for  her  rabbit 
to  sleep  in.  Would  you  like  to  know  what  it 
eats?  Mary  gives  it  cabbage,  turnips,  apples 
and  sweet  clover. 


“  Chestnuts  in  the  ashes 

Bursting  thru  the  rind; 

Red  leaf  and  yellow  leaf 
Rustling  down  the  wind; 
Mother  ‘doin’  peaches’ 

All  the  afternoon — 

Don’t  you  think  that  autumn’s 
Pleasanter  than  June?  ” 


Conundrums 


1.  Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin  eater,  what  Peter 
makes  the  greatest  noise? 

[Trumpeter.] 

2.  If  you  bite  me,  I  bite  you, 

And  I  make  your  tears  come,  too. 

[Onion.] 

3.  What  is  cold  I  make  warm ; 

What  is  warm  I  make  cold. 

If  you  keep  me  for  years 
You  will  surely  grow  old. 

[Breath.] 

4.  Thirty-one  days  are  my  lot, 

And  those  days  are  often  hot. 

People  do  like  me,  for  see, 

They  have  named  some  boys  for  me. 

[August.] 

5.  A  blind  man  saw  a  nimble  rat, 

A  lame  man  caught  it  in  his  hat, 

A  man  who  had  no  clothes  at  all, 

He  put  it  in  his  over-all. 

What  is  that? 

[A  lie.] 

6.  What  bird  does  the  duck  resemble  most? 

[The  drake.] 

Or  goose?  [The  gander.] 


7.  Why  does  the  baker  wear  a  white  cap? 

[To  cover  his  head.] 

8.  Which  burns  longer,  a  tallow  candle  or 
a  wax  candle? 

[Neither,  they  both  burn  shorter.] 

9.  Why  can  it  never  rain  two  days  running? 
[Because  the  night  comes  in  between.] 

10.  Why  do  white  sheep  eat  more  grass  than 
black  ones? 

[Because  there  are  more  of  them.] 


I  know  that  when  my  bedtime  comes, 
And  I  am  tired  of  everything, 

I  cannot  go  to  sleep  unless 
I  hear  my  mamma  softly  sing 
The  Bye-Low  song. 


A  golden  haze  conceals  the  horizon, 

A  golden  sunshine  slants  across  the  meadows ; 
The  pride  and  prime  of  summertime  is  gone, 
But  beauty  lingers  in  these  autumn  shadows. 

— George  Arnold. 


Paper  Cuttings  for  Second  and  Third  Year — Designed  by  Ruth  Mildred  Lang 

Broom  and  rod  may  be  cut  separately  and  pasted  on.  The  figures  may  also  serve  as 

suggestions  for  brush  work. 
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Fourth  Year  Lesson  Flans  in  English 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Oral. — Pass  around  copies  of  well-known  pic¬ 
tures,  if  possible  as  many  different  pictures  as 
there  are  children.  Have  each  pupil  describe 
his  picture. 

TUESDAY 

Dictation. 

EVENING  HYMN 
Now  the  day  is  over, 

Night  is  drawing  nigh, 

Shadows  of  the  evening 
Steal  across  the  sky. 

Now  the  darkness  gathers, 

Stars  begin  to  peep, 

Birds  and  beasts  and  flowers 
Soon  will  be  asleep. 

— A.  Baring  Gould. 

WEDNESDAY 

Original  composition  on  “The  Signs  of  Sep¬ 
tember.” — What  we  see  in  the  market  or  in  the 
fields.  Grass  and  leaves  beginning  to  turn 
brown.  No  more  birds’  nests  and  birds  singing 
very  little.  Farmers  harvesting.  Golden-rod 
and  asters  in  the  fields  and  by  the  roadside. 
Children  everywhere  going  to  school. 

THURSDAY 

Selection  to  be  read  for  written  reproduction. 

THE  WONDERFUL  TRAVELING  CLOAK 

One  day  a  little  old  woman  in  gray  visited  Prince 
Dolor.  She  gave  him  a  present. 

"What  is  this?”  he  asked  as  she  untied  the  many 
knots. 

“It  is  a  traveling  cloak,”  she  answered. 

‘Oh,”  said  the  little  prince,  “I  never  go  traveling. 
Sometimes  nurse  hoists  me  on  the  parapet,  but  I  never 
go  farther  than  that.” 

“But  this  is  not  an  ordinary  cloak,”  said  the  god¬ 
mother.  “It  is  a  wonderful  cloak.  It  will  take  you 
anywhere  you  wish  to  go.  From  it  you  may  see  any¬ 
thing  you  wish  to  see.” 

“But  how  can  I  get  out  of  the  tower?”  he  asked. 

“Open  the  skylight,”  she  said,  “then  sit  in  the  middle 
of  the  cloak.  Say  your  charm  and  out  you  will  float 
through  the  blue  sky  on  your  wonderful  cloak. — From 
“The  Little  Lame  Prince.” 

FRIDAY 

W rite  on  the  blackboard  the  following : 

Letters  of  introduction  may  be  sent  by  mail 
or  presented  by  the  person  introduced.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  letter  is  never  sealed.  The  en¬ 
velope  is  addressed  in  the  usual  way,  but  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  is  written,  “Introducing 
Mr.  Smith,”  or  “Introducing  Miss  Smith,”  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Have  the  pupils  look  up  in  the  dictionary, 
and  write  out,  definitions  of  the  following:  In¬ 


troduction,  presented,  person,  latter,  addressed, 
usual,  way. 


Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Write  sentence  containing  the  irregular  verbs 
go,  went,  gone,  see,  saw,  seen,  am,  was,  been. 

TUESDAY 

Dictation. 

Hail  to  the  merry  harvest  time, 

The  gayest  of  the  year, 

The  time  of  rich  and  bounteous  crops, 
Rejoicing  and  good  cheer. 

WEDNESDAY 

Exercise  for  clearness  of  enunciation.  Have 
the  following  read  aloud  by  every  child,  every 
word  and  every  syllable  to  be  enunciated 
clearly. 

THE  OWL 

In  the  hollow  tree,  in  the  old  gray  tower, 

The  spectral  owl  doth  dwell; 

Dull,  hated,  despised,  in  the  sunshine  hour. 

But  at  dusk  he’s  abroad  and  well ! 

Not  a  bird  of  the  forest  e’er  mates  with  him; 

All  mock  him  outright  by  day; 

But  at  night,  when  the  woods  grow  still  and  dim, 
The  boldest  will  shrink  away ! 

O,  when  the  night  falls,  and  roosts  the  fowl, 

Then,  then  is  the  reign  of  the  horned  owl! 

Barry  Cornwall. 


THURSDAY 

Selection  to  be  memorized: 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 

For  the  dear  Lord  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

— Coleridge. 

FRIDAY 

Write  a  letter  of  introduction  for  one  of  your 
classmates,  to  be  addressed  to  the  principal  of 
the  school,  or  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  school  district. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Have  the  children  write  a  letter  addressed  to 
a  cousin,  telling  what  study  they  like  best,  and 
why.  Ask  them  to  write  also  what  the  study 
is  like. 

TUESDAY 

A  Guessing  Game. — Have  the  pupils  write  a 
description  of  some  animal,  the  other  children 
to  guess  what  animal  is  described.  For  ex¬ 
ample  : 

7  have  a  coat  of  fur.  It  is  black  and  white. 
I  walk  very  softly.  There  are  cushions  on  my 
feet.  My  eyes  are  like  coals  of  fire  at  night. 

Can  you  guess  who  I  am? 
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WEDNESDAY 

Dictation. 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well; 

All  else  is  life  but  flung  away. 

He  liveth  longest,  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day. 

THURSDAY 

Conversation. — A  Loaf  of  Bread. 

Questions  to  be  asked  by  the  teacher ;  What 
kind  of  food  do  we  all  eat  every  day  of  our 
lives?  Where  does  it  come  from?  (The  baker 
— mother  makes  it.)  What  is  it  made  of? 
(Flour.)  What  else  is  there  in  bread  besides 
flour?  (Salt,  water,  yeast,  sugar.)  What  is 
flour  made  of?  Where  does  wheat  grow?  Does 
it  grow  on  a  tree?  On  a  bush?  (Show  pic¬ 
tures  of  wheat  growing.  Have  a  head  of  wheat 
to  show,  if  possible.)  Tell  how  wheat  will  grow 
after  being  kept  for  many  years.  Grains  of 
wheat  found  in  Egyptian  mummy-cases,  at  least 
two  thousand  years  old,  have  been  planted  and 
made  to  grow. 

FRIDAY 

Story  for  written  reproduction.  To  be  read 
aloud  by  the  teacher. 

WHY  THE  BEAR  HAS  A  SHORT  TAIL 

One  winter  morning  a  fox  was  walking  along  the  road 
with  some  fish,  when  he  met  a  bear. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Fox,”  said  the  bear.  “What  fine 
fish  you  have!  Will  you  show  me  how  to  catch  some?” 

“Come  with  me,”  said  the  fox.  “I  will  gladly  show 
you.” 

So  the  two  walked  along  till  they  came  to  a  frozen 
pond.  The  fox  showed  the  bear  how  to  bieak  a  hole  in 
the  ice.  Then  he  said:  “Now  put  your  tail  down  the 
hole  into  the  water,  and  keep  it  there  for  a  long  time. 
That  is  the  way  to  catch  the  fish.” 

The  fox  went  away,  and  the  bear  sat  with  his  tail 
in  the  water  for  a  long  time.  Then  he  said  to  himself : 
“Now  I  will  pull  out  the  fish  for  my  supper.  How  fine 
they  will  be!” 

He  pulled  and  pulled,  but  no  fish  came  out.  Only  a 
part  of  his  tail  came  out,  for  the  rest  of  it  was  frozen 
fast. 

The  bear  went  home,  growling.  The  fox  lay  in  his 
den  laughing  at  the  trick  he  had  played  on  the  bear. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Beginning  of  a  story:  The  other  day  as  I 
was  walking  beside  the  brook,  I  saw  three  boys 
fishing.  Just  as  I  came  up,  one  of  the  boys 
threw  his  pole  back  over  his  head,  and - 

The  story  is  to  be  finished  by  the  pupils.  See 
who  can  write  the  best  ending. 

TUESDAY 

Draw  on  the  blackboard  a  large  oblong  the 
shape  of  an  envelope.  Have  addresses  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  written  in  the  space,  as  to  some  one 
of  the  parents,  to  a  business  firm,  to  an  address 
calling  for  rural  free  delivery.  Have  the  pupils 
make  envelopes  and  write  addresses  on  them, 
the  work  to  be  done  correctly. 


WEDNESDAY 

Abbreviations :  Write  the  abbreviations  for 
month,  year,  minute,  second,  all  the  days  of  the 
week;  the  months  of  the  year;  pint,  quart, 
bushel,  inch,  foot,  yard. 

THURSDAY 

Dictation. 

A  child  should  always  say  what’s  true, 

And  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to, 

And  behave  mannerly  at  table, 

At  least  so  far  as  he  is  able. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson. 

FRIDAY 

Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  black¬ 
board,  the  children  to  copy,  filling  in  the  blanks 
with  catch  or  caught: 

John - the  ball. 

Mary  is  trying  to - a  butterfly. 

- me,  I  am  falling. 

The  children - several  fish. 

The  baseball  player - the  ball  on  the  fly. 

Kitty  has - a  little  mouse. 

Cats  like  to - mice. 

- the  dog  before  he  runs  away. 

Jack -  a  bird  that  had  hurt  its  wing. 

T o-morroiv  I  am  going  to - a  lot  of  flies. 

THURSDAY 

Story  for  reproduction: 

A  friend  of  the  great  artist,  Michael  Angelo,  was  once 
watching  the  last  touches  being  made  to  a  statue.  Some 
time  later  he  visited  the  studio  again,  and  the  artist  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  same  statue.  He  exclaimed :  “You 
have  done  nothing  since  the  last  time  I  was  here.  The 
statue  was  finished  then.” 

“Not  at  all,”  was  Michael  Angelo’s  reply.  “I  have 
softened  this  feature  and  brought  out  that  muscle.  I 
have  given  more  expression  to  the  lip  and  more  energy 
to  the  eye.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  friend,  “but  these  are  trifles.” 

“It  may  be  so,”  said  the  artist,  “but  trifles  make  per¬ 
fection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle.” 

FRIDAY 

Write  ten  sentences  containing  is  or  are. 


The  Story  of  Appleseed  John 

[See  pages  12  and  13] 

Not  very  long  ago,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  there 
lived  an  old  man  who,  whenever  he  had  a  nice, 
juicy  apple,  always  planted  the  seeds. 

He  did  this  for  a  good  many  years,  and  after 
a  time  he  asked  people  to  save  the  cores  of 
their  apples  for  him.  Many  were  willing  to  do 
this,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  a  bag  full  he  would 
go  long  distances  into  the  country  and  plant  the 
cores  by  the  roadsides  and  in  the  fields. 

He  planted  so  many  of  these  all  over  the 
State,  that  after  awhile,  every  spring,  the 
country  was  like  a  beautiful  garden,  and  in 
autumn  any  one  could  always  find  a  juicy  apple 
to  eat,  and  all  because  old  “Appleseed  John,” — 
for  that  was  the  name  people  gave  him — was 
willing  to  take  a  little  trouble  for  others,  and 
in  doing  it  let  so  many  apple  seeds  out  of  their 
queer  little  houses. 


A  Way  to  Teach  Poems  to  Young  Children 


The  language  of  even  children’s  poems  is 
often  hard  for  children  to  comprehend  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  figures  of  speech,  inverted  phrases, 
etc. 

I  have  found  that  if  the  meaning  of  a  poem 
is  explained  to  the  children  before  reading  it 
to  them,  they  will  understand  and  enjoy  it  bet¬ 
ter,  and  be  more  benefitted  by  it  than  if  it  is 
merely  read  to  them.  A  good  way  to  explain  a 
poem  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the  poem.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  stories  of  some  of  R.  L.  Steven¬ 
son’s  poems  found  in  “A  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.”  A  goodly  number  of  poems  thus  writ¬ 
ten  up  in  story  form  would  be  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  teacher’s  collection  of  stories. 

TO  BED  IN  SUMMER 

(By  way  of  introduction,  ask  the  children  why  it 
is  they  arise  and  retire  by  lamplight  in  winter  and  by 
daylight  in  summer.  Show  why  the  days  are  longer 
in  summer.) 

Once  there  was  a  little  girl  who  didn’t  like  to  go  to 
bed  while  it  was  daylight  outdoors.  But  her  bed-time 
was  8  o’clock,  and  she  always  went  then,  even  if  it  was 
still  light  outdoors.  She  said,  “In  the  winter  time  I  get 
up  before  the  sun  and  dress  by  yellow  candle-light. 
Then  at  night  I  go  to  bed  after  the  sun  is  down,  and 
it  is  dark  outdoors.  But  now  it  is  summer,  and  I  have 
to  go  to  bed  while  it  is  still  daylight.  Thru  the  window 
I  can  see  the  birds  still  hopping  on  the  trees,  and  I 
can  hear  the  grown-up  people’s  footsteps  on  the  street. 
I  should  like  so  much  to  go  out  and  play.  It  seems 
hard  to  go  to  bed  by  day.” 

MY  SHADOW 

(Talk  of  shadows,  what  causes  them,  why  they  re¬ 
semble  the  object  producing  them,  when  they  are  seen 
or  not  seen,  why  they  are  longer  at  some  times  of  the 
day  than  others,  which  direction  they  extend  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  in  the  evening.  Why?) 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  who  used  to  watch  his 
shadow  so  much  as  he  walked  or  ran  along.  He  did 
not  know  what  caused  his  shadow,  and  he  wondered 
what  it  was  for.  He  said,  “I  have  a  little  shadow  that 
goes  in  the  house  with  me  when  I  go,  and  that  goes  out 
with  me  wherever  I  go.  ‘I  see  him  jump  before  me 
‘from  the  heels  up  to  the  head.’  The  funniest  thing 
about  him  is  the  way  he  grows.  He  does  not  grow 
slowly  like  children,  but  sometimes  he  shoots  up  very 
tall  all  at  once,  and  sometimes  he  gets  so  small  there 
is  nothing  left  of  him.  He  seems  to  be  a  coward,  for 
he  stays  so  close  to  me.  I’d  be  ashamed  to  stick  ‘to 
nursie  as  that  shadow  sticks  to  me.’  But  one  morning 
I  got  up  very  early  before  the  sun  arose.  I  went  out 
and  found  dew  on  the  grass  and  flowers,  but  this  time 
my  shadow  didn’t  tag  along.  He  was  lazy  and  sleepy- 
headed,  and  had  staid  at  home  fast  asleep  in  bed.” 

THE  LAND  OF  COUNTERPANE 

One  time  a  little  boy  was  ill  and  had  to  stay  in  bed 
several  days.  His  mamma  put  his  toys  on  his  bed  so 
he  could  look  at  them  and  play  with  them  sometimes, 
so  that  he  would  not  get  so  lonesome.  He  said,  “When 
I  was  sick  and  had  to  lay  in  bed,  my  mamma  put  two 
pillows  at  my  head  so  that  I  could  sit  up  and  play  with 
my  toys.  Sometimes  I  would  make  my  little  toy  soldiers 
march  up  and  down  the  hills  in  the  bedclothes.  Some¬ 
times  I’d  play  the  bed-sheet  was  a  sea  with  waves  on 


it.  Then  I’d  take  my  toy  ships,  and  send  them  up  and 
down  the  sea.  Sometimes  I  would  take  my  toy  houses 
and  trees,  and  make  cities  with  them.  I  would  place 
the  houses  in  rows,  and  the  trees  along  the  street  in 
front  of  the  houses.  Sometimes  I  would  play  I  was  a 
great  giant  sitting  upon  the  pillow  hill  and  looking 
down  over  all  the  land.  Playing  this  way,  I  kept  myself 
happy  all  the  day.” 


The  Pert  Little  Duck 

A  pert  little  duck  peeped  out  of  the  shell, 

And  saw  that  her  mother  was  only  a  hen ! 
Thought  she  to  herself,  “This  is  all  very  well, 
But  if  I  should  go  to  the  water,  what  then  ? 

“And  how  she  does  stare  at  me,  stupid  old 
goose ! 

Has  she  never  before  seen  a  duckling  like  me  ? 
But  her  clucking  and  staring  are  all  of  no  use, 
For  down  to  the  pond  in  a  moment  I’ll  be.” 

The  water  lay  close  by  the  foot  of  the  hill, 

The  sunbeams  were  flecking  the  surface  with 
gold; 

While  deep  in  the  shadow,  so  calm  and  so  still, 
The  lily-cups  floated  in  beauty  untold. 

So  little  Miss  Duckie,  just  shaking  her  tail, 

With  a  flop  and  a  splash  launched  off  from 
the  shore; 

But  over  the  ending  we’d  best  draw  a  veil, 
And  only  just  say — she  was  never  seen  more. 

Next  day  an  old  water-rat,  pompous  and  slow, 
Invited  his  friends  to  a  dinner  and  tea. 

They  all  of  them  said  that  of  course  they  would 
go, 

For  no  one  could  give  such  a  dinner  as  he. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner  at  sound  of  the  gong 
And  the  old  water-rat  carved  the  food  at  his 
will. 

’Twas  a  little  cold  duck!  and  before  very  long, 
They  had  eaten  it  all,  but  the  toes  and  the  bill. 

— Selected. 


Shoe  Pegs 

By  E.  Maie  Seyfert 

Shoe  pegs.  Yes  you  all  use  them  for  begin¬ 
ners  in  number  work,  of  course,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  them,  regardless  of  adverse  criti¬ 
cism. 

Did  you  ever  try  this  plan  of  procedure? 
Prepare  a  large  sheet  of  drawing  paper  for  each 
child,  to  be  used  at  a  work  table  or  individual 
desks,  with  rows  of  figures,  out  of  order,  up  to 
10  marked  upon  them.  The  children  lay  beside 
each  figure  its  equals  in  shoe  pegs  and  like  to 
do  it,  too.  They  now  learn  combinations  to 
ten  in  this  way,  and  I  don’t  believe  the  pegs 
hurt  them  a  bit. 
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Child  Life  in  Holland 


Dutch  babies  are  dressed  very  much  as  in  this 
country,  except  that  sometimes  their  heads  are 
wrapped  up  in  three  caps — one  of  cambric,  an¬ 
other  of  silk,  and  a  third  of  lace. 

The  christening  usually  takes  place  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  and  after  the  christening  there  is  a  grand 
dinner  to  which  all  the  relations  are  invited. 
Among  the  great  festivals  celebrated  in  every 
house  are  the  birthdays.  Friends  call  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  happy  one  who  is  starting  on  a 
new  year  in  life.  If  the  birthday  be  that  of 
father  or  mother  one  of  the  children  recites  a 
piece  of  poetry,  a  copy  of  which,  written  on  an 
elaborately  ornamented  piece  of  paper,  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  parents  to  keep. 

Dutch  girls  wear  embroidered  bodices,  red 
skirts,  and  thick  clogs  or  buckled  shoes.  Each 
clog  is  cut  from  one  piece  of  wood.  No  doubt, 
those  wooden  shoes  are  clumsy,  but  they  are 
very  useful,  for  they  keep  the  feet  dry  when 
walking  on  damp  ground. 

The  boys  in  the  country  districts  of  Holland 
wear  baggy  trousers  which  reach  only  to  the 
knee.  Sometimes  their  jackets  are  decorated 
with  big  buttons  of  copper,  silver,  or  even 
gold. 

Dutch  children  are  not  idle.  When  the  little 
girls  are  only  four  years  old  they  are  taught 
to  knit.  They  use  two  needles  at  first,  and  knit 


lamp  mats,  wash  cloths,  and  garters.  When 
they  learn  to  use  five  needles  they  knit  stock¬ 
ings,  caps,  rugs,  and  mittens.  They  often  knit 
on  their  way  to  and  from  school. 

The  kitchen  is  the  principal  room  in  the 
Dutch  home.  It  looks  very  comfortable.  Its 
red  brick  floor  is  strewn  with  fresh  sand  every 
day.  Then  there  are  the  brick  hearth,  prettily 
tiled  walls,  polished  chairs  and  tables,  and  cop¬ 
per  kettles  and  saucepans,  as  bright  as  scrub¬ 
bing  can  make  them. 

The  parlor  is  a  very  grand  room,  and  is  used 
only  for  weddings  and  christenings  and  on 
birthdays.  But  altho  it  is  used  so  seldom  it 
is  cleaned  very  often.  Every  Saturday  the 
house-wife  sweeps  the  floor,  washes  the  win¬ 
dows  and  the  large  mirror,  and  dusts  and  pol¬ 
ishes  the  furniture.  Even  the  door  knobs  are 
rubbed  till  they  shine.  Then  the  shutters  are 
closed  again,  not  to  be  opened  till  the  next 
cleaning  day  comes  around. 

The  Dutch,  you  must  know,  are  very  clean 
and  are  obliged  to  be  so,  for  in  their  damp 
country  rust  would  soon  destroy  the  cooking 
utensils,  if  the  thrifty  housewives  and  their 
daughters  were  not  constantly  rubbing  and  pol¬ 
ishing  them. 

Many  of  the  games  of  the  Dutch  children  are 
the  same  as  in  our  country.  In  summer  time 
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they  are  sailing  their  mimic  boats  on  the  canals 
or  ponds  or  lakes — Holland  is  full  of  them. 
They  are  also  fond  of  playing  before  the  clean, 
red-tiled,  green  or  blue-shuttered  cottages  such 
plays  as  “jackstones”  (In  England  they  say 
“knucklebones”) ,  and  singing  games.  The  girls 
are  often  found  on  the  little  piers  of  their  na¬ 
tive  villages  washing  their  pans  and  jars  and 
dishes  and  baskets,  etc.,  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  boats  that  bring  in  fish. 


In  winter  the  Dutch  children  are  to  be  envied 
the  most.  The  many  ponds  and  lakes  and 
canals  are  then  all  covered  with  thick  ice. 
There  is  perhaps  no  country  where  sliding  and 
skating  on  smooth  ice  is  made  so  convenient  for 
the  children.  It  is  great  fun  to  skate  to  mar¬ 
ket  for  apples  and  nuts,  to  skate  in  companies 
to  the  neighboring  village,  to  skate  to  and  from 
school,  to  have  skating  games  and  skating 
matches. 


Geography  Questions  for  Primary  Grades 


The  Sun 

i. 

1.  Where  does  the  sun  rise? 

2.  When  does  the  sun  rise? 

3.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  sun’s  rising? 

4.  Point  out  the  part  of  the  sky  where  the 
sun  rises. 

5.  When  it  is  getting  light  in  the  morning 
what  do  we  call  it?  (Dawn.) 

II. 

1.  On  which  side  of  the  school  building  does 
the  sun  shine  in  the  morning? 

2.  What  pupils  see  the  sun  when  they  look 
out  of  their  front  doors  in  the  morning? 

3.  Why  do  we  not  all  see  the  sun  shining  in 
the  front  door  in  the  morning? 

4.  When  you  awake  early,  and  see  the  sun, 
where  is  it  then  ? 

5.  Where  was  the  sun  when  you  got  up  this 
morning? 

6.  If  a  toy  boat  sails  toward  the  rising  sun, 
which  way  is  the  wind  blowing? 

III. 

1.  At  what  time  of  the  year  does  the  sun 
rise  earliest? 

2.  At  what  time  did  the  sun  rise  to-day? 

3.  At  what  time  of  the  year  does  the  sun 
rise  early  and  set  late? 

4.  During  what  part  of  the  year  does  the 
sun  rise  late? 

5.  When  the  sun  rises  early  does  it  set  early 
or  late? 

IV. 

1.  Where  is  the  sun  at  noon? 

2.  If  the  sun  rises  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  where  is  it  at  twelve  o’clock. 

3.  What  is  the  time  called  when  the  sun  is 
exactly  in  the  south? 

4.  On  a  sunny  day,  if  I  go  to  school  at  nine 
o’clock,  and  again  at  two  o’clock,  when  shall  I 
cast  the  longer  shadow? 

5.  At  what  time  of  the  day  is  the  sun  high¬ 
est  in  the  sky? 

6.  If  you  are  in  a  field  at  twelve  o’clock,  and 
look  at  the  sun,  in  what  direction  would  you 
be  looking? 

V. 

1.  Where  is  the  sun  when  it  is  half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  south  and  the  west? 

2.  What  time  of  day  would  it  be? 


3.  Where  would  you  look  for  the  sun  at 
tea-time  ? 

4.  It  is  now  four  o’clock.  What  will  the  sun 
soon  be  doing? 

5.  If  you  walk  home  at  four  o’clock,  with 
your  back  to  the  sun,  in  what  direction  are  you 
going? 

6.  How  do  you  know  this  ? 

VI. 

1.  Where  does  the  sun  set? 

2.  When  does  the  sun  set? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  sun’s  setting? 

4.  When  the  sun  has  just  gone  out  of  sight, 
what  do  we  call  the  time? 

5.  At  what  time  will  the  sun  set  to-night? 

6.  Have  you  seen  the  sun  set? 

VII. 

1.  What  do  you  call  the  half-darkness  ? 
(Twilight.) 

2.  What  do  you  call  the  time  when  it  is  quite 
dark?  (Night.) 

3.  At  what  points  in  the  course  of  the  day 
do  we  see  the  sun? 

4.  If  the  sun  shone  all  day,  would  the 
shadow  be  in  the  same  place  ? 

5.  The  sun  appears  to  move  from  east  to 
west.  Which  way  does  the  shadow  move? 

VIII. 

1.  Where  is  the  sun  at  midnight? 

2.  Do  we  ever  see  the  sun  in  the  north? 

3.  In  which  part  of  the  sky  do  we  never  see 
the  sun? 

4.  Where  must  we  go  to  find  the  sun  in  the 
north? 

5.  Where  do  people  live  who  see  the  sun  in 
the  north? 


Golden  Autumn 

Golden  Autumn  comes  again, 

With  its  fields  of  yellow  grain, 

With  its  fields  of  yellow  grain. 

Trees  bend  down  with  plum  and  pear, 

Rosy  apples  scent  the  air, 

Nuts  are  ripening  everywhere. 

Mouse  and  ant  and  squirrel  fill 
Now  their  garners  at  their  will, 

Only  drones  need  hunger  still. 

Purple  flowers,  crimson  leaves, 

Fruit  and  flowers,  and  golden  sheaves, 
Autumn  gives  us  ere  she  leaves. 

— Mrs.  Hawtree. 
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On  the  Diffusion  of  Education  Among  the 
People,  Rests  the  Preservation  and  Per= 
petuation  of  Our  Free  Institutions 

NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


The  DIXON  COMPANY  being  firm  believers  in  the  “diffusion  of  education,” 
have  a  new  pencil  called  “EDUCATOR,”  Trade  Number  No.  480.  It  has  an  extra  large 
diameter  of  wood,  but  the  regular  size  lead,  and  is  the  latest  thing  in  the  pencil  line. 

Ask  the  stationer  who  supplies  your  school  with  pencils  for  prices;  or  if  you  prefer, 
we  will  mail  you  a  sample  on  receipt  of  5  cents  in  stamps. 


The  public  schools  of  this  country  are  putting  before  the  pupils  more  and 
more,  the  examples  of  great  and  good  men  and  women.  The  stories  of  the 
glorious  deeds  of  noble  men  are  not  only  the  most  interesting  but  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  instructing  the  young. 

The  Dixon  Company  has  issued  a  32-page  booklet  similar  in  style  to  their 
pencil  Geography,  but  this  one  deals  with  Biography.  It  gives  about  sixty 
brief  accounts  of  a  few  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  been  identified  with 
the  early  history  of  this  country,  and  who  attended  what  was  then  known  as 
“The  Little  Red  School  House.” 

€][  Copies  sent  free  to  all  teachers  who  desire  them. 
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Poems  Worth 

How  the  Baby  Grows 

Nobody  sees  the  baby  grow, 

Baby  dear  with  the  laughing  eyes, 

Who  came  to  our  house  a  year  ago, 

Looking  ever  so  wrinkled  and  wise ; 

But  every  day  of  the  happy  year 

He  has  taken  upon  him  some  beauty  new; 

And  as  for  growing,  why,  this  is  clear, 

He’s  never  had  anything  else  to  do. 

Grandmamma  says:  “When  he’s  asleep, 

Then  it  is  that  the  baby  grows.” 

Close  to  the  crib  we  often  creep 

To  watch,  but  we  don’t  think  grandma  knows. 

Never  a  fringe  of  the  golden  hair 
Clustering  soft  around  his  brow 

Lengthens  the  least  while  we  are  there, 

And  yet  it  is  growing, — I  wonder  how ! 

Nobody  sees  the  baby  grow, 

But  over  his  rosy  little  face 

The  prettiest  ripples  of  laughter  flow. 

The  dancing  dimples  merrily  chase. 

The  tiny  feet  are  learning  to  walk, 

The  rounded  limbs  are  growing  strong; 

The  lisping  tongue  is  learning  to  talk, 

As  cheerily  pass  the  days  along. 

Nobody  can  explain  it  at  all, 

But  one  thing  to  our  thought  is  clear; 

God,  who  sees  if  a  sparrow  fall, 

Sent  our  beautiful  baby  here. 

And  mother  cares  for  him  day  and  night, — 

’Tis  easy  enough  when  she  loves  him  so, — 

And  God,  whenever  she  puts  out  the  light, 

Just  looks  in  and  makes  him  grow. 

— Selected. 


Roots  Barks  Herbs 

That  have  great  medicinal  power,  are  raised 
to  their  highest  efficiency,  for  purifying  and  en¬ 
riching  the  blood,  as  they  are  combined  in 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  is  Peculiar  to  Itself. 

40,366  testimonials  received  by  actual  count 
in  two  years — a  record  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  medicine. 

“I  was  so  tired  and  weak  it  was  hard  for  me 
to  be  about.  I  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  it 
gave  me  an  appetite  and  improved  my  whole 
system.”  F.  Carlson,  Box  10,  Stark,  Minn. 

There  is  no  real  substitute  for 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Get  it  today  in  usual  liquid  form  or  chocolated 
tablets  called  Sarsatabs. 


Remembering 

September 

There  are  twelve  months  thruout  the  year, 
From  January  to  December — 

And  the  primest  month  of  all  the  twelve 
Is  the  merry  month  of  September. 

Then  apples  so  red, 

Hang  overhead, 

And  nuts  ripe-brown 
Come  showering  down 
In  the  beautiful  days  of  September! 

— Mary  Howitt. 


Autumn  Tires 

In  the  other  gardens 
And  all  up  the  vale, 

From  the  autumn  bonfires 
See  the  smoke  trail! 

Pleasant  summer  over 

And  all  the  summer  flowers; 

The  red  fire  blazes, 

The  grey  smoke  towers. 

Sing  a  song  of  seasons, 

Something  bright  in  all! 

Flowers  in  the  summer, 

Fires  in  the  fall. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Block  City 

What  are  you  able  to  build  with  your  blocks? 
Castles,  and  palaces,  temples,  and  docks. 

Rain  may  keep  raining,  and  others  go  roam, 

But  I  can  be  happy  and  building  at  home. 

Let  the  sofa  be  mountains,  the  carpet  the  sea, 

There  I’ll  establish  a  city  for  me; 

A  kirk  and  a  mill  and  a  palace  beside, 

And  a  harbor  as  well  where  my  vessels  may  ride. 

Great  is  the  palace  with  pillar  and  wall, 

A  sort  of  a  tower  on  the  top  of  it  all, 

And  steps  coming  down  in  an  orderly  way 
To  where  my  toy  vessels  lie  safe  in  the  bay. 

This  one  is  sailing  and  that  one  is  moored; 

Hark  to  the  song  of  the  sailors  on  board ! 

And  see  on  the  steps  of  my  palace,  the  kings 
Coming  and  going  with  presents  and  things ! 

Now  I  have  done  with  it,  down  let  it  go! 

All  in  a  moment  the  town  is  laid  low. 

Block  upon  block  lying  scattered  and  free, 

What  is  there  left  of  my  town  by  the  sea? 

Yet,  as  I  saw  it,  I  see  it  again, 

The  kirk  and  the  palace,  the  ships  and  the  men. 
As  long  as  I  live  and  where’er  I  may  be, 

I’ll  always  remember  my  town  by  the  sea. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson. 


Distress  after  Eating  is  quickly  relieved  by  Dyspeplets.  Sugar- 
coated.  10c.  Remember  the  name,  Dyspeplets. 
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Practical  Guide  to 


with  a  Simple  and  Accu¬ 
rate  Transcription  of  Ger¬ 
man  Sounds,  for  Teachers 
and  Learners. 

This  little  guide  gives  in  a 
simple  and  direct  way  a 
phonetic  transcription  of 
the  sounds  of  the  German 
language.  The  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  sound  combina¬ 
tions  are  made  clear  and 
easy.  Students  taught  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  method  are 
able  to  acquire  a  pure  and 
correct  pronunciation  free 
from  accent. 

Price,  postpaid . 50c. 

IVES-BUTLER  CO. 

31  East  27th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Away  Up  in  the 
Mountain 

Away  up  in  the  mountain, 

A  brooklet  runs  along; 

It  sparkles  like  a  fountain, 
It  sings  a  merry  song; 


It  dashes  down  the  hillside, 

And  then  into  a  pool, 

As  restless  as  a  schoolboy, 

When  with  his  books  at 
school. 

Brooklet  of  the  mountain, 
Ripple  on  your  way, 

Like  a  sparkling  fountain, 
Ripple  every  day. 

Say,  tell  us  where  you  come 
from, 

You  pretty  little  brook; 

And  tell  us  where  you’re  going, 
With  such  a  merry  look. 

You  dance  all  thru  the  sunshine, 
And  when  the  world’s  asleep; 
Come,  tell  us  all  about  it, 

The  secret  we  will  keep. 

Brooklet  of  the  mountain, 
Ripple  on  your  way, 

Like  a  sparkling  fountain, 
Ripple  every  day. 

— Selected 


Willy  boy,  Willy  boy,  where  are 
you  going? 

I’ll  go  with  you  if  I  may. 

“I’m  going  to  the  meadow  to 
see  them  a  mowing; 

I’m  going  to  help  them  make 
hay.” 


Report  Folders 

Arranged  for  Public 
Schools. 

Heavy  Card  Board  Folder 
10c  per  dozen 
15c  with  envelopes 

THE  OHIO  PRINTING  CO. 
Box  25 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


Think  of  It! 

A  collection  of  over  1 00  Songs  for  3^C. 


Extra  Special  Price 

F.  O.  B.  CHICAGO 
$3.50  Per  Hundred 
50  Cents  Per  Dozen 

Also  a  Special  Price,  all  charges 
prepaid,  of  Twelve  Books  70c. 
Single  Copies . 10c. 


THE  101  BEST  SONGS 

Published  by 

The  CABLt.  COMPANY 

Dept.  C-3  CHICAGO,  ILL* 


rtONTHLY  REPORT 


Samples  Free. 


iiuppsm©  Authority 


Webster^ 

NEW  I INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY -TheMerriam  Webster 


These  are  only  samples  of  hundreds  of  un¬ 
biased  and  intelligent  commendations  from  the 
highest  sources  which  establish  the  standing  of 
the  New  International  as  the  SUPREME 
AUTHORITY. 

NEW  YORK  COM  OF  EDUCATION,  A.  S.  DRAPER: 

“It  is  a  distinct  and  notable  advance  upon  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  and  more  than  that  could  hardly  be  said.  No  school, 
library,  office,  or  home  is  well  equipped  without  it.” 

NEW  YORK  COURT  OF  APPEALS: 

“An  unsurpassed  authority  in  all  work  of  a  literary 
character.” 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  Pres.  Columbia  Univ.: 

“Marks  new  advances  upon  its  excellent  predecessor.” 

NEW  YORK  SUN: 

“Not  a  word  or  a  definition  in  which  some  change  for 
improvement  has  not  been  made.” 

GET  THE  BEST. 


A  NEW  CREATION 

The  Only  New  unabridged  dictionary 
in  many  years.  An  Encyclopedia.  Con¬ 
tains  the  pith  and  essence  of  an  authori¬ 
tative  library.  Covers  every  field  of 
knowledge. 

The  Only  dictionary  with  the  New 
Divided  Page. 

400,000  Words  Defined.  More  than  ever 
appeared  before  between  two  covers. 
2700  Pages.  6000  Illustrations.  Cost 
$400,000. 

KEEP  ABREAST  of  the  Times.  TO 
KNOW  means  to  WIN  SUCCESS. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  New  Inter¬ 
national, — the  one  supreme  authority — for 
all  who  use  the  English  language.  GET 


THE  BEST. 


Write  for  pages,  full  particulars,  etc. 
Name  this  paper,  receive  FREE,  a  set 
of  pocket  maps. 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Sp^rd 


The  SCHOOL  SERIES  of  the  genuine  WEBSTER  DICTIONARIES  is  UNEQUALLED  IN  MERIT. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  “Teachers  Magazine’’ 
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Institute  of  Musical  Art 
of  the  City  of  New  York 

FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 

SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  SUPERVIS¬ 
ORS  OF  MUSIC  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

THOMAS  TAPPER,  Principal 

Examinations : 

September  30th;  October  4th. 

2  to  6  p.  m. 

Enrollment : 

September  25th  to  October  6th. 

Prospectus  of  Supervisors’  Course 
mailed  on  application. 


120  CLAREMONT  AVENUE 


SCHOOL 
PENCIL 

THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLES 

EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  Y&KK 


GRADES 

B 

HB 

H 

HH 


THE 

PERFECT 


CLENN’S 


Sulphur 
Soap  _ 

Clears  the  complexion, 
whitens  the  hands  and 
is  a  time-tested  remedy 
for  skin  diseases. 


Sold  by  HiH’.  Hair  and  WhUker  Dye, 

druggists.  black  or  brown,  50c, 


Going  A-Nutting  ‘ 

Going  a-nutting, 

0  what  fun! 

None  shall  escape  us, 

No,  not  one. 

Going  a-nutting, 

The  wind  blows  free, 

And  down  come  the  nuts 
From  the  great  tall  tree. 

We’ll  fill  our  pockets, 

Yes,  every  one, 

In  the  woods  a-nutting, 

O  what  fun! 

We’ll  take  them  home, 

And  eat  them  there, 

Each  boy  can  have 
A  good  big  share. 

The  woods  are  yellow 
And  sere  and  brown, 

In  the  dry,  dead  leaves 
The  nuts  drop  down. 

Going  a-nutting, 

What  rare  delight! 

When  the  wind  blows  free 
And  the  sun  shines  bright. 
— Jennie  D.  Moore. 


Her  Age  Disguised  ^ 

This  is  a  woman’s  preroga¬ 
tive.  She  is  as  old  as  she  looks. 
Nothing  apparently  ages  a 
young  woman  like  an  unhealthy 
skin.  Many  actresses  on  the 
stage  to-day  look  as  young  as 
they  did  ten  years  ago,  which 
shows  what  care  of  the  skin 
will  accomplish. 

Not  every  woman  can  afford 
the  time  and  expense  of  elabo¬ 
rate  massages  and  costly  cos- 
netics;  but  every  woman,  with¬ 
out  extra  trouble,  can  enjoy  a 
fresh  complexion  free  from 
blemishes  and  discolorations. 
Every  woman  can  protect  her 
skin  from  the  destructive  ef¬ 
fects  of  wind  and  weather,  eas- 
ly  and  comfortably,  by  taking 
daily,  just  before  retiring,  a 
bath  with  warm  water  and 
Glenn’s  Sulphur  Soap.  It  heals, 
disinfects,  and  purifies  the 
pores,  makes  the  skin  as  smooth 
as  that  of  a  child  and  induces 
quiet,  refreshing  sleep. 

For  a  good  many  years, 
Glenn’s  Sulphur  •  Soap  has  been 
prescribed  by  physicians  in  the 
treatment  of  such  skin  diseases 
as  demand  the  external  appli¬ 
cation  of  sulphur.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  an  absolutely  pure, 
bland,  stock  soap,  charged  with 
a  high  percentage  of  chemically 
pure  sulphur.  By  applying  a 
generous  lather  of  this  soap  to 
the  face  at  night  and  allowing 
it  to  dry  and  then  removing 
with  the  morning  bath,  many 
cases  of  pimples  and  blackheads 
are  successfully  overcome. 


THE  MENACE  OF  A  DUST 
LADEN  ATMOSPHERE 

How  to  Eliminate  the  Dangers  of  Dust  Poisoning 

T  EADING  medical  authorities  have 
J demonstrated  by  actual  test  that  the 
dust  collected  from  floors  of  schools,  hos¬ 
pitals,  stores,  dwellings,  and  public  places, 
is  always  accompanied  by  deadly  germs. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  readily  follows  that 
a  dust-laden  atmosphere  is  a  disease-laden 
atmosphere,  and  therefore  a  constant 
menace  to  the  very  lives  of  everyone  in¬ 
haling  it. 

Usually  schoolroom  conditions  are  es¬ 
pecially  deplorable.  The  floors  are  almost 
invariably  bare  and  untreated,  so  that 
when  large  numbers  of  pupils  are  in  at¬ 
tendance  every  slightest  movement  will 
start  a  fresh  circulation  of  poisonous  dust, 
keeping  the  atmosphere  constantly  polluted 
and  unfit  to  breathe. 

If  undisturbed  by  air-currents  or  mov¬ 
ing  bodies,  dust  will  settle  upon  the  floor. 
The  sensible  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the 
best  way  to  eliminate  dust  is  by  treating 
wooden  floors  with  a  preparation  that  will 
hold  permanently  every  particle  of  dust 
and  micro-organism  coming  in  contact 
with  it.  That  such  a  line  of  reasoning  is 
correct  is  demonstrated  by  every  floor  on 
which  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  used. 
This  dressing,  while  not  intended  for  house¬ 
hold  use,  is  prepared  for  use  in  schools  and 
all  public  buildings  having  floors  of  wood. 


Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  being  used 
on  thousands  of  floors  with  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess,  and  experiments  have  shown  that  in 
every  room  where  used  the  dust  is  reduced 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  or  practically 
eliminated.  With  the  disappearance  of 
dust,  of  course,  follows  the  destruction  of 
every  disease-germ,  for  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  possesses  germicidal  properties 
that  effectually  dispose  of  every  micro-or¬ 
ganism  settling  upon  floors  treated  with  it. 

A  summing  up  would  reveal  that  the 
chief  merit  of  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is 
that  it  exterminates  dust  and  germs  and  so 
j  coincidentally  preserves  health.  But  there 
are  other  qualities  that  make  Standard 
Floor  Dressing  a  valuable  preparation  for 
treating  floors.  It  possesses  properties  that 
preserve  the  wood  itself,  preventing  it  from 
splintering  and  cracking.  Then,  again, 
floors  treated  with  Standard  Floor  Dressing 
are  easier  to  sweep.  The  dressing  does  not 
evaporate ;  in  fact  three  or  four  applica¬ 
tions  a  year  with  the  Standard  Oiler  should 
prove  sufficient  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

To  introduce  Standard  Floor  Dressing 
in  localities  where  it  is  not  in  use,  we  make 
the  following  remarkable  offer.  We  will, 
on  request  of  those  in  charge  of  any  school, 
college,  hospital  or  public  building  of  any 
character,  treat  the  floor  of  one  room  or 
corridor  with  Standard  Floor  Dressing. 
This  demonstration  will  be  made  at  our  own 
expense.  To  localities  far  removed  from 
t  our  agencies,  we  will  send  free  sample 
with  full  directions  for  ap¬ 
plying. 

Complete  data  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  form  of  reports, 

|  testimonials  and  a  booklet 
!  “Dust  and  its  Dangers.” 

Those  interested  are  asked  to 
;  write  for  them. 

>iTAlV IMRI)  OIL  CO. 

(1  ncorporated) 
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WEBSTER’S) 


Ardent  Tribute  to  a  Springfield 
Product 

[From  the  Troy  Press.] 

The  three  grandest  works  in 
the  English  language,  or  any 
other,  are  the 

Holy  Bible  (divine) , 

Shakespeare  (genius)  and 

Webster’s  dictionary  (educa¬ 
tional)  . 

Together  these  books  form  a 
library  of  inexhaustible  mines 
of  wisdom,  enchantment  and 
culture. 

The  Holy  Bible  and  Shakes¬ 
peare  are  finished  products;  old, 
yet  ever  new,  with  no  one  to 
question  their  supremacy  and 
immortality.  To  add  to  or  take 
from  these  mighty  volumes 
would  be  sacrilege;  an  impair¬ 
ment  of  their  inherent  gran¬ 
deur,  beauty  and  power. 

Webster’s  dictionary  (of  which 
the  New  International  is  the 
latest,  largest,  most  luminous 
and  exhaustive  expression)  dif¬ 
fers  from  these  other  books  be¬ 
cause,  albeit  resting  on  a  basis 
of  solid  scholarship,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  an  expanding  and  evo¬ 
lutionary  work,  keeping  step 
with  the  music  of  progress  and 
gathering  into  its  insatiable 
maw  all  the  additions  to  the 
English  language. 

It  is  a  prodigy  of  scholastic 
achievement,  eclipsing  in  au¬ 
thority,  range  and  excellence  all 
other  lexicons  combined,  yet  re¬ 
taining  the  simplicity  and  in¬ 
telligibility  which  render  it  con¬ 
veniently  available  for  every 
class  of  students  and  readers. 

The  multiplicity  of  modern¬ 
isms  evoked  by  this  electrical 
aee  and  its  multifarious  devel¬ 
opments,  words  that  would  be 
Greek  to  our  fathers,  are  given 
and  defined  with  praiseworthy 
particularity. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  the  Webster  dictionaries 
have  been  in  the  lead;  but  the 
New  International  is  the  crown¬ 
ing  glory  of  them  all.  It  is  es¬ 
sentially  and  emphatically  a 
20th-century  product.  It  makes 
every  earlier  dictionary  seem 
crude  by  comparison. 

Webster’s  New  International 
dictionary  rises  to  the  dignity 
of  an  institution,  and  one  in 
which  every  speaker  of  the 
English  tongue  has  great  rea¬ 
son  to  be  proud. 

It  is  a  monument  to  modern 
scholarship,  and  yet  a  towering 
tribute  to  the  work  and  wisdom 
of  Noah  Webster,  who  builded 
better  than  he  knew. 

From  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Springfield  Republican, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Feb.  20,  1911. 


Teachers9  Agencies 


BREWER 


TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED  22  YEARS 
POSITIONS  FILLED,  7.500 


1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Kellogg’s  Agency 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

Twentieth  year,  same  manager.  Has 
served  thousands  of  teachers  and  em¬ 
ployers.  Recommends  teachers  all  the 
year  round.  First  class  High  School  and 
other  high  grade  teachers  always  ready. 
Write,  telegraph  or  ’phone. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS1  AGENCY  623  slwABASH  «VEjcHlcA60a?U.r 

Twenty-sixth  year.  Best  Schools  and  Colleges  everywhere  our  permanent  clients.  YOU  want  to 
read  our  new  booklet  “Teaching  as  a  Business.” 


JMUCS3.  ..  ,,  _  ,  ,  . 

,,  .  n< -  _  (  Realty  Building,  Spokane.  Washington. 

Western  Offices  -j  Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 


The  Fisk  Teachers’  Agencies 


New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave. 
Washington,  1505  Penn  Ave. 


Chicago,  39  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Denver,  816  Cen.  Sav.  Bk.  Building 
Portland,  Ore.,  611  Swetland  Bldg. 


2A  Park  Street 
Boston  -  Mass. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  2142  Shattuck  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  238  Douglas  Building 


ALBANY  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


Soud for  Circular s 


Hoi  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


B  F  CLARK  CHICAGO.  STEINWAY  HALL  21st  YEAR 

THE  CLARK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  l  ck 

NORTHWESTERN  OFFICE  SPOKANE,  WASH.  PEYTON  BLOCK 


The  Pratt  Teachers ’  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 

)E®eommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  college, 
public  and  private  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  W.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 


SGHERMERHORN 

TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORD,  Proprietor 


353  Fifth  Avenue 
Corner  34th  Street 
Tel.  1285  Madison  Square 
NEW  YORK 


Oldest  and  Best 
known  in  United  States 

Established,  1855 


BE  A  PRIMARY  EXPERT 

The  most  advanced  step  in  your  professional  career  will  be  taken  on  the  day  when  you 
decide  that  you  are  going  to  do  your  work  better  than  like  work  is  done  by  the  great  majority 
of  teachers.  Not  many  primary  teachers  are  highly  efficient;  few  are  eagerly  sought  for  the 
best  positions;  but  the  one  with  a  reputation  above  the  average  can  have  almost  any  school  of 
her  choice  without  a  contest.  We  have  abundant  proof  of  this.  Do  you  not  wish  to  advance 
to  the  ranks  of  the  expert? 


AN  AfiFNPY  valuable  in  proportion  toits  in¬ 
fill  nULllU  I  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va¬ 
cancies  and  tells  Til  IT  is  something,  but  if  it 
you  about  them  *  Unl  js  asfced  to  recommend 
a  teacher  and  recommends 
you,  that  is  more.  Ours 
C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


RECOMMENDS 


OUR  COURSE  IN 

PRIMARY  METHODS 

was  prepared  by  a  dozen  nationally-recognized  authorities  in 
methods  pertaining  to  the  first  three  grades  of  school.  No  other 
means  outside  of  your  State  Normal  School  can  provide  such 
instruction,  and  in  this  course  we  approximate  strong  Normal 
School  work.  It  is  the  best  product  of  Normal  School  men  and 
women,  embodying  such  lessons  as  are  a  part  of  their  class  room 
work  day  by  day.  You  can  study  while  you  teach,  and  apply 
constantly  the  new  methods  you  learn.  In  the  Normal  School 
you  would  have  work  in  practice  classes;  with  our  course  your 
practice  classes  are  always  before  you  in  your  own  schoolroom. 

We  offer  Normal  courses  for  very  strong  reviews;  Primary 
Methods  and  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Methods;  Academic 
j  courses  thorough  and  complete.  Ask  us  today  for  particulars. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
619-635  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAGO 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 
YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 


Arithmetic 
Elementary  Algebra 
Higher  Algebra 
BooKkceping 
Plane  Geometry 
Grammar  and  Analysis 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Am.  and  Brit.  Literature 
General  Hlatory 
Music 


Physlca 
U.  S.  History 
Civil  Government 
Elementary  Economica 
Pedagogics  and  Methods 
History  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Geography 
Physical  Geography 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Botany 
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Arithmetic 

Elementary  Grammar 
English  Grammar 
Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Algebra 
Geometry 


SPECIAL  COURSES 


Pharmacy 

Primary  Methods 
Intermediate  and  Gram¬ 
mar  School  Methods 


Piret  Year  Latin 

Second  Year  Latin 
Practical  Rhetoric 
Eng.  and  Am.  Lite 
Physics 
Botany 

Ancient  History 

Med.  and  Modem  History 

United  Statee  History 
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THE  MAP 

Is  Pressing  into  Every 
Line  of  School  Work 

Its  uses  are  endless. 
In  geography,  history, 
languages,  industry,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  countless 
other  subjects,  the  map 
is  a  necessary  requisite  to 
successful  study.  In  our 

New  Illustrated  Map 
and  Globe  Catalogue 

amid  an  interesting  col¬ 
lection,  the  progressive 
principal,  the  school 
superintendent  will  find 
unlooked-for  pleasure 
and  help  in  many  lines. 
Note  these  particular 
Series: 

THE  COLUMBIA  SERIES  OF 
POLITICAL  WALL  MAPS 
AND  THE  PHYSICAL  SERIES 
THE  FOSTER  HISTORICAL  MAPS 

In  a  general  way  the 
catalogue  covers  with 
careful  descriptive  and 
illustrative  matter,  this 
extensive  ground : 

Relief  Maps,  Physical  Maps,  State  Maps, 
Historical  Maps,  Language  Maps, 
Classical  Maps,  Outline  Maps, 
Library  Maps. 

Relief  Globes,  Physical  Globes,  Political 
Globes,  Slated  Globes,  Celestial 
Globes,  Library  Globes, 

The  Jones  Model  of  the  Earth. 

Of  foreign  maps,  the 
House  has  the  exclusive 
agency  for  the  Kiepert 
and  Stanford  publica¬ 
tions,  and  imports  any 
other  line  desired. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 
the  largest  and  most 
complete  ever  issued  by 
any  map  house  in  the 
world. 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


The  Moon  and  Her  Star 

See  the  lovely  Lady  Moon, 
Walking  fast  and  far 

Through  the  cloudy  fields  of  sky 
With  her  little  star. 

Everywhere  my  Lady  goes 
See,  he  trots  behind. 

’Tis  her  little  poodle  dog, 

White  and  true  and  kind. 

Other  frisky  stars  peep  out 
Coaxing  him  to  play, 

But  the  faithful  little  friend 
Will  not  run  away. 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon, 

You  must  treat  him  well! 

If  you  are  not  kind  to  him 
I  shall  have  to  tell! 

— Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 


The  Little  Bird 

«  .  ... 

A  little  bird,  with  feathers 
brown, 

Sat  singing  on  a  tree; 

The  song  was  very  soft  and  low, 
But  sweet,  as  sweet  could  be. 

And  all  the  people,  passing  by, 
Looked  up  to  see  the  bird; 

It  made  as  sweet  a  melody, 

As  ever  they  had  heard. 

But  all  the  bright  eyes  looked  in 
vain, 

For  birdie  was  so  small, 

That  with  his  modest,  dark- 
brown  coat, 

He  made  no  show  at  all. 

The  birdie  was  content  to  sit 
Unnoticed  by  the  way, 

And  sweetly  sing  his  master’s 
praise 

From  dawn  to  close  of  day. 

So  should  we  live,  all  thru  our 
life, 

That,  be  it  short  or  long, 

Tho  others  may  forget  our 
looks, 

They’ll  not  forget  our  song. 

— Adapted. 


Rest  and  Health  to  Mother  and  Child 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 
has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS 
by  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their 
CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
with  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the 
GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy 
for  DIARRHOEA.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs. 
Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  no 
other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


DELICATE  CHILDREN 

Made  Strong  and  Healthy  by  Vinol 

“I  wish  I  could  induce  every  moth¬ 
er  who  has  a  delicate,  sickly  child,  to 
try  your  delicious  cod  liver  and  iron 
tonic,  Vinol. 

“It  restored  our  little  daughter  to 
health  and  strength  after  everything 
else  had  failed.  It  tastes  so  good  she 
loved  to  take  it — not  a  bid  of  cod 
liver  oil  taste. — Mrs.  C.  W.  Stump, 
Canton,  Ohio.”  (We  guarantee  this 
testimonial  to  be  genuine.) 

The  reason  Vinol  is  so  successful 
in  building  up  puny,  delicate,  ailing 
children  is  because  it  is  a  combination 
of  the  two  most  world-famed  tonics — 
the  medicinal  body  building  elements 
of  cod  liver  oil,  aided  by  the  blood- 
making  and  strength-creating  proper¬ 
ties  of  tonic  iron.  It  contains  no  oil, 
and  children  love  to  take  it  and  it 
cannot  harm  the  most  delicate  child. 

If  we  can  induce  you  to  try  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  Vinol  as  a  body-builder  and 
strength  creator  for  your  child,  and 
you  do  not  find  it  all  we  claim,  we 
will  return  your  money  on  demand. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  Drug  Store 
in  every  town  and  city  in  the  country 
— Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Chemists,  Pro¬ 
prietors,  Boston,  Mass. 


EsterbrooK 

School  Pens 


Used  in  a  great 
majority  of  the 
public  schools  of 
the  United  StateSo 

Backed  by  a  half-century’s  rept 
tatlon  and  success 

Carefully  designed  for 
each  grade  of  school  anci 
college  work.  Perfectly 
made,  thoroughly  tested 
and  fully  guaranteed. 

At  All  Stationers 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

95  John  Street,  New  York 
Work*;  Camden,  N. J„ 
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SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


Catalogue  mailed  free 
to  Teachers,  Speak¬ 


ers,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Plays,  Marches, 
Drills,  Exercises,  Celebrations,  Entertainments, 
Games,  Songs,  Teachers’  Books  and  Dictionaries, 
Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Num¬ 
ber,  Reading,  Alphabet  and  Busy-work  Cards, 
Reports,  Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Draw¬ 
ing  Stencils,  Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Pegs, 
Sticks,  Beads,  Papers,  Stars,  Festooning,  Drap¬ 
ery,  Flags,  Raffia,  Sewing  Silkette,  Needles,  Scis¬ 
sors,  Blackboards,  Erasers,  Crayons,  Maps,  . 
Glob'-s.  all  School  Goods.  Address  to  A^  J. 
FOUCH  &  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


LET  ME  READ  YOUR  CHARACTER 


Mind  you  get  a  really  good  reading.  Based  upon  your  hand¬ 
writing.  Will  please  you.  Many  say  I  am  Country’s  best 
Graphologist.  See  for  yourself .  S^nd  10c.  Money  back  if 
dissatisfied.  O.  K.  BEAUCHAMP,  2683  8tli  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Conservation  is  the  keynote 
of  the  times. 

Conservation  of  energy,  of 
and  of  time  is 


money 
the  secret  of  the  fame 
of  that  big,  solid,  slow- 
wearing  cake. 


Only  what  is  needed  is 
used  from  the  cake — not 
an  atom  is  wasted  or 
spilled.  Notice  how 
much  more  work 
Sapolio  does  and  S0**": 
how  much  longer  f 
it  lasts  than  any 
other  cleaner. 

A  cake  of  Sapolio  is.  so  solidly  compressed  that 
it  wears  to  a  wafer.  Other  forms  of  cleaners 
are  high  cost  at  the  start  and 
wasteful  all  the  time. 


Wasted 


Cleans  Scouits 
Polishes 
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The  Best  Muscular  Movement  System  of  Penmanship 


STEADMANS’  GRADED 
LESSONS  IN  WRITING 

By  A.  H.  STEADMAN,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Cincinnati  Schools,  and 
CARRIE  D.  STEADMAN,  Formerly  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Writing 

8  Pads — one  for  each  year — each  containing  40  sheets,  80  pages,  or  3^ 
times  as  much  as  the  ordinary  copybook.  Price,  each,  15  cents 
Chart,  5  sheets.  Price,  $1.50 


STEADMANS’  system  forces  the 
child  to  assume  and  maintain  a 
truly  healthful,  hygienic  position. 
It  trains  him  to  use  the  large  muscles 
of  the  upper  arm  and  shoulder  as  the 
motive  power  in  writing;  to  sit  erect 
with  his  back  straight  and  chest  thrown 
out;  and  to  form  the  habit  of  deep 
breathing  so  much  to  be  desired  and  so 
necessary  to  health.  As  the  ability  to 
write  automatically  is  acquired,  a  cor¬ 
rect  sitting  habit  is  inculcated. 

This  system  teaches  the  child  to  write 
a  good,  characteristic  hand  that  will  re¬ 
main  with  him  through  life.  The 
course  is  presented  in  eight  pads.  Each 
pad  is  a  complete  cycle,  comprising  the 
work  for  an  entire  year.  Each  page 
presents  a  central  idea,  around  which 
the  lesson  is  constructed.  The  drills 


constitute  a  series  of  graded,  specialized 
physical  culture  exercises.  These  ex¬ 
ercises  are  so  devised  and  arranged  that 
the  pupils  are  led,  by  easy  gradations, 
from  the  simplest  forms  and  letters  to 
the  more  complex.  Each  drill  is  based 
upon  the  movement  required  to  form 
the  letter  or  letters  under  consideration 
during  that  particular  lesson. 

The  work  is  simplicity  itself.  It 
teaches  an  easy,  graceful  style  of  free¬ 
hand  writing  with  full  play  for  the 
writer’s  individuality.  It  requires  no 
extra  exercise  books,  no  blank  pads,  and 
no  additional  paper.  Any  teacher  can 
teach  it  with  ease  without  further  as¬ 
sistance,  and  any  child  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  performing  it  successfully, 
and  acquiring  a  handwriting  that  is 
legible,  rapid  and  automatic. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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Paper-cutting  by  Clara  Kandelky 


Paper-cutting  by  Frances  Horak 


An  October  Border 


These  paper-cuttings  by  pupils  in  School  No.  1,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.,  were  pasted  on  sheets  of  paper 
The  strings  were  drawn  in  with  black  crayon.  The  wo  rk  of  all  the  children  in  the  class  was  then  pasted 
around  the  room  to  form  a  border. 
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A  New  Book  of  Unusual  Importance 

Songs  of  a  Little  Child’s 


Word*  by 

EMILIE  POULSSON 


Day 


Music  by 
ELEANOR  SMITH 


This  beautiful  book,  the  product  of  tried  and  trusted  work¬ 
ers  for  childhood,  has  several  claims  upon  public  favor,  in 
it  the  authors  have  responded  to  the  little  child  s  need  ot 
aksrt,  expressive  songs,  voicing  for  him  his  joy  in  .Nature, 
his  affections,  his  childish  ideals. 

Distinctive  features  of  the  book  are  the  brevity  of  the 
sonn,  the  real  simplicity  of  the  words  and  music:  the  avoid¬ 
ance  ef  the  commonplace,  the  self-conscious  and  the  senti¬ 
mental.  The  Words  keep  near  to  the  child  s  usual  vocabulary, 
but  have  touches  of  grace  that  will  enrich  and  refine  his 
language.  The  Music,  though  well  within  the  child  s  power 
•f  musical  expression,  gives  him  simple  examples  of  good 
musical  art. 

There  are  sixty-six  songs  grouped  under  the  following 
headings: 


*OOD  CHILDREN  JINGLES 
AT  HOME 

FAIR  DATS  AND  STORMY 
WHEN  THE  WIND  BLOWS 
IN  THE  QARDEN 


AT  THE  FARM 
WITH  THE  BIRDS 
BY  THE  SEA 
PLAYTIME 
TIMES  AND  SEASONS 


MOTHER  SONGS 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  fifteen  full  page  pictures  from 
drawings  by  Ruth  E.  Newton. 

Beautifully  bound,  with  cover  design  in 
colors  and  gold.  Price,  $1.60  postpaid 

Send  for  descriptive  circular 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
Chicago:  Thomas  Charles  Co.  Kansas  City:  Hoover  Bros. 


Nervousness 

The  use  of  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

has  been  found  exceedingly  valuable 
in  nervous  disorders,  restoring  energy, 
increasing  mental  and  physical  en¬ 
durance,  and  as  a  general  tonic. 

Excellent  results  have  also' followed 
its  use  in  the  treatment  of  headache 
arising  from  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs  or  of  the  nervous 
system. 

HORSFORD’S 
Acid  Phosphate 

(Non-Alcoholic.) 

Ifvour  druggist  can’t  supply  you  send  25  cents  to  Rumford 
Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  trial  size  bottle, 
postage  paid. 
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On  the  diffusion  of  education 
among  the  people,  rests  the  pres~ 
ervation  and  perpetuation  of  our 
free  institutions. 

N.  Y.  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  DIXON  COMPANY,  being 
firm  believers  in  the  “diffusion  of  edu¬ 
cation,”  have  a  new  pencil  called 
“EDUCATOR,”  Trade  Number  480. 
It  has  a  large  diameter  of  wood, 
but  the  regular  sized  lead,  and  is  the 
latest  thing  in  the  pencil  line.  Ask  the 
stationer  about  them  who  supplies  you 
with  pencils,  or  if  you  wish  we  will 
mail  you  a  sample  on  receipt  of  5  cents 
in  stamps. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
EDWARD  AUSTIN  SHELDON 

with  an  introduction  by 
ANDREW  SLOANE  DRAPER 

Commissioner  of  Education 
State  of  New  York 


Price,  postpaid,  $1.25 

This  book  sets  forth  in  a  graphic  and  interest¬ 
ing  way  several  very  important  phases  of  edu¬ 
cational  progress  in  the  State  of  New  York 
which  have  an  important  bearing  on  educa¬ 
tional  /development  throughout  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Sheldon’s  work  as  an  educator  is 
too  well  known  to  require  comment.  Every 
student  of  educational  history  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  this  book,  and  every  ^teacher 
should  give  it  special  attention.  Dr.  Sheldon 
was  a  vital  force  in  the  educational  activities 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  his  views  on 
general  educational  problems  are  deserving 
of  the  most  careful  consideration. 


IVES-BUTLER  COMPANY 
31  East  27th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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As  One  Appointed  of  God 

'54'  C 


Among  the  many  wise  sayings  of  the  lovable 
Epictetus  there  is  one  that  has  helped  me  many 
a  time  to  check  the  mind  when  it  would  go 
a-woolgathering  and  bring  it  back  to  the  plain 
path  of  duty.  This  is  the  saw :  “Keep  steadily 
at  those  things  which  appear  best  to  you  as  one 
appointed  by  God  to  his  station”  Here  is  your 
work.  Stick  to  it,  improve  in  it!  Here  find 
your  happiness. 

Human  nature  evidently  has  not  changed 
much  in  eighteen  hundred  years,  for  our  good 
Roman  friend  has  this  other  advice,  which  is 
as  timely  to-day  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  ut¬ 
tered:  “Never  look  for  your  business  in  one 
thing  and  your  improvement  in  another.”  And 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  despair  because 
they  cannot  see  that  they  are  making  any  prog¬ 
ress,  the  homely  old  sage  talks  something  like 
this:  “If  we  applied  ourselves  as  heartily  to 
our  proper  business  as  the  practical  politicians 
do  to  their  schemes,  perhaps  we,  too,  might 
make  some  proficiency.” 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  letting  one’s  fancy 
go  joy-riding  by  the  rose-gardens  and  lily-fields 
of  our  neighbors,  near  or  far.  Only  one  must 
not  let  these  excursions  spoil  one’s  love  for  one’s 
own  home  ground.  Rather  let  us  come  back 
,  resolved  to  be  more  painstaking  than  ever  in 
caring  for  our  own  flowers.  Or,  if  there  are 
none,  let  us  keep  tending  to  our  potato  patch 
and  our  beehive,  and  thank  the  Lord  that  our 
neighbors  have  roses  and  lilies  to  -gladden  the 
world  by  their  beauty  and  fill  with  sweet  odors 
the  winds  that  travel  by  our  house.  Besides, 
our  bees  will  go  a-visiting  and  bring  home  ma¬ 
terial  to  work  into  wax  and  honey  for  our  own 
delectation  and  profit. 

Here  is  my  work,  right  in  this  room  and  with 
these  children.  And  Teachers  Magazine  is 
bringing  to  my  very  door  fruits  of  the  harvest 
from  many  fields  and  seeds  to- plant  and  care 
for.  Labor  we  must  wherever  we  may  turn. 
If  teaching  uses  up  nerve  force,  so  does  other 
work.  And  as  for  the  rest :  “He  is  a  man  of 


sense  who  doth  not  grieve  for  what  he  hath 
not,  but  rejoices  in  what  he  hath.” 

Now,  then,  what  hath  the  primary  teacher  V 
Children!  Opportunities!  The  eye  that  sees 
those  opportunities  in  all  their  glory  is  the  eye 
of  the  loving  teacher  heart.  And  that  is  the 
kind  of  heart  that  nowhere  can  find  a  better 
place  to  grow  than  in  dealing  with  little  chil¬ 
dren. 

Love  grows  by  practice.  It  shrivels  up  if  we 
neglect  it.  Which  would  you  rather  be,  loved 
or  feared?  St.  Francis  or  Nero?  The  sweet 
old  lady  of  whom  everybody  tells  how  she  never 
said  a  harsh  word  to  or  about  anyone,  or  the 
cross  old  termagant  whose  scolding  tongue  is 
feared  as  the  bite  of  a  viper?  Practice  devel¬ 
ops  the  one  and  the  other.  Doing  loving  acts, 
speaking  loving  words,  thinking  loving  thoughts 
make  the  lover.  Fault-finding,  looking  cross 
and  feeling  dissatisfied,  scolding  and  saying 
hateful  things  are  the  steps  by  which  one  de¬ 
scends  till  one  becomes  a  full-fledged  virago. 

Teaching  is  essentially  heart-culture.  If  you 
would  help  other  hearts,  tend  well  to  your  own 
heart.  I  wish  I  knew  who  said  that  man  judges 
the  evil  in  others,  God  judges  the  good  that  is  in 
them.  Whoever  it  was  knew  why  God  loved 
Jacob  and  David  and  Solomon,  while  the  cap¬ 
tious  shrug  derisive  shoulders  at  the  faults  of 
these  men,  which  the  Good  Book  so  frankly  ex¬ 
hibits  for  the  comfort  of  other  frail  mortals. 
God’s  plan  is  best. 

“Keep  steadily  at  those  things  which  appear 
best  to  you.”  Try  to  find  the  best  in  all  around 
you.  Never  say  a  cross  word  where  a  friendly 
word  may  be  said.  If  cross  words  come  easier 
than  friendly  ones,  sit  down  once  in  a  while 
and  think  up  some  kind  word  to  say,  some  kind 
deed  to  do,  some  pleasure  to  give  to  the  “worst 
boy  in  the  class.”  Thinking  out  ways  for  mak¬ 
ing  somebody  happy,  even  if  it  be  but  for  a  day, 
or  an  hour,  or  a  moment,  is  an  excellent  plan 
for  growing  lovable.  Get  the  habit !  “As  one 
appointed  by  God  to  his  station.” 


Copyright,  1911,  Ives-Butler  Company. 


Memory  Gems  for  October 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted.) 


OCTOBER  2 

The  ever-changing  seasons 
In  silence  come  and  go. 

OCTOBER  3 

Behold,  the  bending  orchards 
With  bounteous  fruit  are  crowned. 

OCTOBER  4 

The  sky  is  so  blue,  while  the  fields  are  brown, 
While  bright  leaves  and  brown  leaves  drift  all 
thru  the  town. 

OCTOBER  5 

I  wish  I  could  tell  why  the  world  changes  so, 
Perhaps  when  I’m  older,  the  reason  I’ll  know. 

OCTOBER  6 

Ready  for  duty  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
Working  and  smiling  and  helping  together. 

OCTOBER  9 
Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I; 

But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads 
The  wind  is  passing  by. 

OCTOBER  10 

Bright  yellow,  red,  and  orange, 

The  leaves  come  down  in  hosts ; 

The  trees  are  Indian  princes, 

But  soon  they’ll  turn  to  ghosts. 

OCTOBER  11 

0  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 

0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song. 

OCTOBER  12 

Work,  and  make  the  world  sweet! 

That’s  the  best  for  you. 

OCTOBER  13 

All  that’s  great  and  good  is  done 
Just  by  patient  trying. 

OCTOBER  16 

Dare  to  be  brave,  dare  to  be  true, 

Strive  for  the  right,  for  the  Lord  is  with  you 

OCTOBER  17 

Dare  to  be  brave,  dare  to  be  true, 

God  is  your  Father,  He  watches  o’er  you. 

OCTOBER  18 

Mother’s  kiss  sweeter  is 
Than  any  other  thing. 

OCTOBER  19 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning, 

Every  morn  is  a  world  made  new. 


OCTOBER  20 

A  trusty  workman  I  would  be 
And  well  my  task  pursue, 

Work,  when  my  master  does  not  see, 
And  work  with  vigor,  too. 

OCTOBER  23 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  by  day  and  night, 
At  God’s  commandment  give  us  light; 
And  when  we  wake  and  while  we  sleep, 
Their  watch  like  guardian  angels  keep. 

OCTOBER  24 

Do  you  think  the  whole  creation 
Will  be  altered  just  for  you? 

OCTOBER  25 

The  gentle  child  who  tries  to  please, 
Who  hates  to  quarrel,  fret,  and  tease, 
Who  fears  to  say  an  angry  word — 
The  child  is  pleasing  to  the  Lord. 

OCTOBER  26 

You  will  come  to  grief  if  you  try  to  go 
Where  you  never  were  made  for  going. 

OCTOBER  27 

Praise  the  Lord  for  autumn  glory 
Scattered  over  hill  and  dale. 

OCTOBER  30 

Who  crowns  the  year  with  goodness, 
With  beauty  and  with  love? 

Who  pours  upon  His  children 
All  blessings  from  above? 


The  Story  of  Prosperina 

[See  Page  77] 

Little  Prosperina,  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  was 
gathering  flowers  one  day  with  her  companions. 
Pluto,  the  king  of  the  lower  world,  was  passing 
in  his  chariot.  He  saw  beautiful  Prosperina, 
and  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  carried  her 
away  to  his  home  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
6Erth* 

Ceres  looked  everywhere  for  her  daughter, 
but  could  not  find  her.  At  last  someone  told 
Ceres  that  Pluto  had  taken  Prosperina  away. 

Mercury,  the  messenger,  was  sent  to  bring 
her  back  to  Ceres.  But  Prosperina  had  eaten 
six  seeds  of  a  pomegranate  which  Pluto  had 
given  her.  Because  she  had  eaten  the  seeds  she 
had  to  spend  six  months  of  the  year  with  him. 
The  other  six  months  she  could  spend  with  her 
mother. 

While  Prosperina  is  with  her  mother  we  have 
warm,  pleasant  weather.  While  she  is  in  the 
lower  world  with  Pluto,  Ceres  mourns  for  her 
daughter,  and  the  earth  is  dark  and  cold. 
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Carrying  on  a  Conversation 

By  Anna  May,  Minnesota 


DEVICES  FOR  LANGUAGE  TRAINING 
Give  out  a  topic,  as  “A  Fishing  Trip.”  Give 
the  pupils  the  conditions :  time  and  place  of  first 
meeting,  plan  to  go,  preparation,  arrival  at  lake, 
fun  of  fishing,  lunch  and  return.  Tell  this  in  a 
kind  of  story  form  to  get  children  interested. 
Choose  two  boys  to  take  you  fishing  with  them. 
Let  them  carry  on  the  conversation  they  imag¬ 
ine  the  real  Fred  and  Will  had.  By  being  one 
of  the  party,  the  teacher  may  aid  in  keeping  the 
conversation  going.  For  seat  work  have  the 
children  write  the  conversation.  One  oral  les¬ 
son  will  probably  furnish  seat  work  for  two 
days. 

The  game  of  “Who  am  I?”  is  great  fun  in 
my  room,  at  the  same  time  making  the  children 


strong  in  description.  Each  child  plays  he  is 
some  object  in  the  room.  He  must  describe  him¬ 
self  so  that  the  rest  can  guess  his  name.  Each 
begins  his  description :  “I  am  not  myself.  See 
if  you  can  guess  my  name.”  Then  follows  de¬ 
scription.  The  child  who  guesses  correctly 
describes  himself  next. 

Send  a  child  from  room,  have  him  rap  upon 
door.  Another  child  steps  to  door  and  says: 
“Who  is  there?”  First  replies:  “It  is  I  who 
am  here.  May  I  come  in?”  Second:  “Who  is 
with  you?”  First  replies:  “It  is  I  all  alone.” 
Second  answers:  “Welcome.  You  may  indeed 
come  in.”  Two  points  are  gained — the  use  of 
may  and  the  correct  use  of  grammar  so  com¬ 
monly  misused. 


Blackboard  Calendar  Designed  by  Ruth  Mildred  Lang 
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An  October  Gymnastic  Story 

[The  story  is  to  be  told  by  the  teacher,  the  motions  to  be  made  by  the  children  as  the  story  progresses. 
Pupils  are  standing  when  the  exercise  begins.] 


One  Saturday  morning  Ted  and  Mary  stood 
looking  out  of  the  window.  It  was  October, 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  frost. 

“Let  us  go  nutting,”  said  Ted.  Mary  clapped 
her  hands  for  joy.  (Girls  clap  hands.) 

The  two  children  started  at  once  to  get  ready. 
They  put  on  caps  (motion  of  drawing  caps  on 
heads),  good  warm  sweaters  (motion  of  put¬ 
ting  on  and  buttoning  sweaters),  and  mittens 
(motion  of  drawing  right,  then  left  mittens). 

After  putting  on  their  wraps,  the  two  chil¬ 
dren  went  to  the  storeroom  and  picked  up  a 
large  basket  apiece  (motion  of  picking  up  bas¬ 
ket).  They  hung  the  baskets  on  their  arms 
(appropriate  motion),  and  started  gaily  for  the 
woods. 

The  woods  were  not  far  from  the  house,  but 
to  get  there  they  had  to  climb  a  fence  (all  stand 
in  chairs).  Both  children  stood  for  an  instant 
and  then — jumped  (all  jump  to  floor)  to  the 
ground  on  the  other  side. 

As  they  walked  along,  a  gray  squirrel  ap¬ 
peared  suddenly  on  the  path  in  front  of  them. 
Tbd  and  Mary  started  to  run  after  the  little  fel¬ 
low  as  fast  as  they  could  (all  run  up  the  aisle 
to  the  front  of  the  room,  down  the  next  aisle  to 
the  left,  and  back  to  seats) .  The  squirrel,  how¬ 
ever,  ran  so  much  faster  than  they  could  that 
he  was  soon  out  of  sight.  With  a  laugh  the 
two  children  sat  down  for  a  minute  (all  sit 
down).  They  panted  for  breath. 

In  a  minute  they  were  ready  to  go  on  again. 
To  get  into  the  woods  they  had  to  scramble  over 
a  stone  wall.  Ted  climbed  over  first  (boys  step 
upon  chairs,  and  jump).  Then  he  took  hold  of 
Mary’s  hand,  and  helped  her  over  (boys  take 
girls  by  the  hand,  and  help  them  over  seats  of 
chairs) . 

Close  by  the  wall  stood  a  hickory  tree.  The 
ground  underneath  was  nearly  covered  with 
nuts.  The  children  set  down  their  baskets  (mo¬ 
tion  of  putting  down  baskets),  and  began  to 
pick  them  up  as  fast  as  they  could  (motion  of 
picking  up  nuts  and  dropping  into  imaginary 
baskets) .  They  picked,  and  picked,  and  picked 
(motion  of  picking  continues). 

The  baskets  were  getting  heavy  (motion  of 
lifting  heavy  baskets) ,  but  they  were  not  full. 
Ted  thought  he  would  shake  the  tree.  He  shook 
and  shook  (motion  of  shaking  tree  by  boys), 
but  very  few  nuts  fell.  Then  Mary  thought  she 
would  help.  The  two  children  shook  and  shook 
and  shook  as  hard  as  ever  they  could  (all  shake 
tree),  but  still  only  an  occasional  nut  fell. 

They  thought  they  would  try  throwing  sticks. 
They  looked  all  around  (all  lean  over  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  look  for  sticks) .  Mary  found  one  first 
(girls  pick  up  stick) ,  then  Ted  found  one.  They 


threw  their  sticks  up  into  the  tree  as  high  as 
they  could  (motion  of  hurling  sticks)  and  a  few 
more  nuts  rattled  down.  They  picked  these  up 
and  dropped  them  into  the  baskets  (appropri¬ 
ate  motion). 

The  children  thought  they  would  go  to  an¬ 
other  tree.  They  hung  their  baskets  over  their 
arms  and  looked  up  among  the  tree-tops  (all 
look  up)  for  the  yellow  leaves  of  the  hickory. 
Mary  spied  one  first.  “There  is  one,”  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  right  (girls  point). 

Again  they  picked  up  the  nuts  and  dropped 
them  into  the  baskets  (motion  of  picking  and 
dropping) ,  until  at  last  the  baskets  were  full. 
By  this  time  both  children  were  hungry,  and 
they  were  sure  it  was  time  to  go  home  to  dinner. 

The  baskets  were  pretty  heavy,  but  they 
managed  to  tug  along  with  them  (all  walk  for¬ 
ward  along  aisles  with  motion  of  tugging  bas¬ 
kets)  .  They  climbed  over  the  wall  once  more 
(step  upon  nearest  seat  with  motion  of  lifting 
heavy  basket,  then  down  again  on  other  side, 
slowly  and  carefully) .  They  climbed  the  fence 
(step  upon  seat  and  down  again  once  more), 
and  soon  they  were  at  home,  each  with  a  big 
basketful  of  nuts. 


Mrs.  Red  Squirrel 

Mrs.  Red  Squirrel  sat  on  the  top  of  a  tree: 

“I  believe  in  the  habit  of  saving,”  said  she; 

“If  it  were  not  for  that,  in  the  cold  winter  weather 
I  should  starve,  and  my  young  ones,  I  know,  altogether ; 
But  I  am  teaching  my  children  to  run  and  lay  up 
Every  acorn  as  soon  as  it  drops  from  its  cup, 

And  to  get  out  the  corn  from  the  shocks  in  the  field — 
There’s  a  nice  hollow  tree  where  I  keep  it  concealed. 

“We  have  laid  up  some  wheat,  and  some  barley  and 
rye, 

And  some  very  nice  pumpkin  seeds  I  have  put  by; 

Best  of  all  we  have  gathered  in  all  that  we  could 
Of  beechnuts  and  butternuts  grown  in  the  wood; 

For  cold  days  and  hard  times  winter  surely  will  bring, 
And  a  habit  of  saving’s  an  excellent  thing. 

“But  my  children — you  know  how  young  squirrels  like 
play, 

‘We  have  plenty,  great  plenty,  already,’  they  say, 
‘We  are  tired  of  bringing  in  food  for  our  store; 

Let  us  have  a  frolic,  and  gather  no  more!’ 

But  I  tell  them  it’s  pleasant  when  winter  is  rough, 

If  we  feel  both  to  use  and  to  give  we’ve  enough; 
And  they’ll  find  ere  the  butternuts  bloom  in  the  spring, 
That  a  habit  of  saving’s  an  excellent  thing.” 

— Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate. 
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Simple  Dramatizations 


The  Little  Red  Hen 

Children  are  selected  to  represent  the  little  red  hen, 
the  rat,  the  cat,  the  pig,  the  grain  of  wheat,  flour, 
bread. 

Little  Red  Hen  (Leading  by  the  hand  the 
child  who  represents  the  grain  of  wheat). — 
Who  will  plant  this  wheat? 

Rat. — I  won’t. 

Cat. — I  won’t. 

Pig. — I  won’t. 

Little  Red  Hen. — I  will  then. 

Little  Red  Hen  makes  the  grain  of  wheat  stoop,  and 
then  she  pretends  to  cover  him  with  earth.  After  he 
is  covered,  she  walks  across  the  room,  waits  a  minute, 
and  then  returns.  The  wheat  is  now  supposedly  ripe. 

Little  Red  Hen. — Who  will  take  this  wheat 
to  the  mill,  to  be  ground  into  flour? 

Rat. — I  won’t. 

Cat. — I  won’t. 

Pig. — I  won’t. 

Little  Red  Hen. — I  will  then. 

She  leads  flour  to  the  corner  supposed  to  be  the 
room  supposed  to  be  the  mill,  and  leaves  him.  She 
brings  back  with  her  the  child  who  represents  flour. 

Little  Red  Hen. — Who  will  make  this  flour 
into  bread? 

Rat. — I  won’t. 

Cat. — I  won’t. 

Pig. — I  won’t. 

Little  Red  Hen. — I  will  then. 

She  leads  flour  to  the  corner  supposed  to  be  the 
kitchen,  and  returns  with  the  child  representing  bread. 

Little  Red  Hen. — Who  will  eat  this  bread? 

Rat. — I  will. 

Cat. — I  will. 

Pig. — I  will. 

Little  Red  Hen. — No,  you  won’t,  for  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  do  that  myself. 

The  rat,  cat,  and  pig  all  pretend  to  weep. 


The  Crow  and  the  Fox 

Let  a  girl  represent  the  crow. 

Crow. — Ah !  what  a  fine  piece  of  meat  I  have 
found!  Hm!  how  fine  it  smells!  De-licious! 
(Looks  about.)  Quick,  there  comes  a  hungry 
fox.  I’ll  fly  up  to  yonder  tree  and  eat  my  meal 
in  peace. 

Jumps  on  a  chair  or  desk. 

Fox. — Good-morning,  Miss  Crow!  You  look 
most  charming  to-day.  Your  feathers  glisten 
in  the  sunshine.  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful 
bird  in  my  life.  How  sweet  your  voice  must 
be!  If  I  could  only  hear  you  sing  I  should  be 
most  happy.  Won’t  you  sing  just  one  song  for 
me?  Just  a  line  of  “Mary  had  a  little  lamb”? 

Crow  (Starts  singing.) — Mary - 

The  meat  drops  to  the  ground.  The  fox  picks  it  up 
and  runs  away. 


The  Girl  and  the  Squirrel 

Boy  representing  squirrel  may  sit  on  a  high  desk. 

Girl. — Squirrel  high  in  the  tree, 

Come  down  and  play  with  me. 

Squirrel. — I  think  it  much  more  fun 
Up  this  high  tree  to  run. 

Come  up !  Here  we  can  play 
Hide-and-seek  all  the  day. 

Girl. — I  would  be  up  there,  too, 

But  cannot  climb  like  you. 

I  would  fall  down,  you  see, 

So  you  must  come  to  me. 

Squirrel. — No,  little  girl  I  fear 
I  like  it  better  here. 

(Boy  representing  a  dog  comes  running  along  and 
barks  at  the  squirrel.  Girl  calls:  “Rover!  Rover! 
Come  here,  Rover!”  and  runs  away  with  the  dog.) 

Squirrel  (After  the  two  have  disappeared). — 
Supposing  I  had  been  on  the  ground,  just  sup¬ 
posing  - .  No,  the  tree  is  my  playground. 

Here  I  am  safe  from  dogs. 


The  Mouse  and  the  Oyster 

Boy  representing  oyster  has  blanket  or  long  cloak 
around  him,  holding  ends  in  outstretched  hands.  He 
lies  on  the  floor.  While  boy  or  girl  representing  mouse 
approaches,  the  “oyster”  opens  his  shell  (opens  arms, 
hands  holding  ends  of  covering). 

The  “mouse”  is  in  no  need  of  any  disguise.  Walks 
on  all  fours,  picking  up  crumbs  with  forepaws,  by  the 
way.  Approaches  “oyster.” 

Mouse. — Hello!  what  is  this?  It  must  be 
something  new.  I  never  saw  it  before.  (Feel¬ 
ing  outside.)  How  soft  and  nice  it  is!  Why, 
here  is  a  door.  I  wonder  what  there  is  inside? 
Ah!  I  see  it.  It  has  red  cheeks.  That  must 
be  a  ball  of  Holland  cheese.  I  will  nibble  it  and 
find  out. 

Puts  head  into  open  “shell.” 

Oyster. — Why  do  you  put  your  head  into  my 
house?  You  greedy,  greedy,  greedy  little 
mouse ! 

Shuts  the  “shell,”  holding  the  head  of  the  struggling 
“mouse.” 

Mouse. — 

Dear  Mister  What’s-your-name,  oh,  please, 
I  thought  you  were  a  ball  of  cheese. 

You  looked  so  rosy  and  so  neat, 

Like  something  very  good  to  eat. 

Please,  Mister  Man,  do  let  me  go, 

That  this  was  you  I  did  not  know. 

Oyster. — 

All  right,  I’ll  let  you  go,  young  mouse. 

Now  keep  your  nose  out  of  my  house. 

And  eat  your  meals  at  home  instead. 

The  next  time,  snip !  goes  off  your  head. 

At  “snip,”  the  “oyster”  quickly  shuts  and  opens  the 
“shell.” 
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Poems  Acted  Out 


The  ILlf  Who  Is  Coming 

Someone  is  coming  some  October  night, 

A  gay  little  elf  who  is  dressed  in  white, 

He  pinches  the  leaves  on  the  tall,  rustling  trees, 
And  yellow  as  sunshine  they  wave  in  the  breeze. 

He  touches  the  flowers  in  their  purple  and  red; 

Alas!  the  next  day  they  are  withered  and  dead. 

He  leaves  on  the  grasses  a  film-veil  of  white, 

Which  melts  away  in  the  bright  sunlight. 

And  we  love  him  in  spite  of  the  mischief  he’ll  do, 
For  he  makes  the  air  fresh,  and  makes  the  sky  blue. 
And  no  days  are  more  beautiful  thru  the  whole  year 
Than  the  October  days  when  Jack  Frost  has  been  here. 

— Selected. 

The  entire  poem  is  to  be  learned  by  all  the 
children.  One  child  is  chosen  to  be  Jack  Frost. 
All  except  Jack  begin  to  recite  the  poem,  while 
the  elf  himself  dances  up  the  aisle. 

At  “he  pinches  the  leaves,”  he  begins  to 
pinch  lightly  one  child  after  another.  At  “he 
touches  the  flowers,”  he  just  touches  others. 
And  he  continues  thus  while  the  entire  poem  is 
being  recited. 

Every  child  pinched  or  touched  instantly 
stops  reciting  the  poem,  and  puts  his  head 
down  on  the  desk,  so  that  by  the  time  the  poem 
is  completed  only  so  many  of  the  children  will 
be  still  taking  part  as  have  not  been  “frost¬ 
bitten.” 


October 

This  poem,  acted  out  as  indicated  below,  can 
be  used  effectively  as  a  rest  exercise.  As  all  the 
children  will  be  moving,  the  windows  can  be 
thrown  open  and  the  room  aired,  while  the  game 
is  being  played. 

The  poem  is  to  be  recited  by  the  teacher.  Al¬ 
low  plenty  of  time  between  lines,  for  each  part 
to  be  acted. 

The  children  representing  Sunshine,  Miss 
Weather  and  Professor  Wind  are  first  chosen, 
,  and  they  take  their  places  in  the  front  of  the 
room.  Then  the  rest  of  the  class  are  divided 
into  Ashes,  Oaks,  and  Maples  and  Chestnuts, 
by  rows  of  desks. 

October  gave  a  party; 

The  leaves  by  hundreds  came — - 

The  Ashes,  Oaks,  Maples  and  Chestnuts  come 
skipping,  tip-toe,  up  the  aisles,  helter-skelter,  to 
represent  flying  leaves. 

The  Ashes,  Oaks  and  Maples, 

And  those  of  every  name. 

The  skipping  is  continued,  until  all  the  leaves 
stand  in  a  group  at  one  side  of  the  room. 

Miss  Sunshine  spread  a  carpet, 

And  everything  was  grand. 

As  the  two  lines  above  are  being  recited, 


Miss  Sunshine  pretends  to  spread  a  carpet  over 
the  entire  open  space  at  the  front  of  the  room. 
She  may  take  plenty  of  time.  The  poem  is  not 
to  be  recited  continuously. 

Miss  Weather  led  the  dancing, 

As  the  line  is  recited,  Miss  Weather  skips 
alone  across  the  front  of  the  room,  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

Professor  Wind  the  band. 

Professor  Wind  marches  pompously  across 
the  room,  tooting  a  real  or  an  imaginary  horn. 

The  Chestnuts  came  in  yellow, 

The  Chestnuts  skip  lightly  by  couples,  from 
one  side  of  the  room  to  the  side  where  Miss 
WTeather  stands.  They  bow  to  Miss  Weather 
by  twos,  turn  and  march  back  again. 

The  Oaks  in  crimson  dressed; 

The  lovely  Misses  Maple 
In  scarlet  looked  their  best. 

The  Oaks,  then  the  Maples,  followed  by  the 
Ashes,  skip  across  the  room  by  twos,  bowing  to 
Miss  Weather,  and  returning  to  their  places, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Chestnuts. 

And  balanced  all  their  partners, 

And  gaily  fluttered  by; 

The  sight  was  like  a  rainbow 
New  fallen  from  the  sky. 

While  the  teacher  is  reciting  the  four  lines 
given  above,  all  are  still,  but  at  its  close  all  skip 
about,  partners  holding  their  clasped  hands 
high  above  the  head,  all  skipping  as  before, 
being  tip-toe  and  very  light  and  gay. 

Then  in  the  rustic  hollows, 

At  “  hide-and-seek  ”  they  played, 

The  party  closed  at  sundown, 

And  everybody  stayed. 

All  are  quiet  while  the  four  lines  above  are 
recited,  then  partners  separate,  and  everybody 
apparently  hides  somewhere. 

Professor  Wind  played  louder; 

They  flew  along  the  ground; 

And  then  the  party  ended 

In  jolly  “  hands  around.” 

— Selected. 

As  Professor  Wind  blows  his  hardest  all 
gather  from  their  hiding  places,  take  hold  of 
hands  and  circle  around,  and  the  game  ends. 


’Tis  Hallowe’en  and  dark  as  pitch. 

I  almost  tumbled  in  the  ditch. 

“Look  there!  a  face!  a  witch!  a  witch!” 
“Hush!  Hush!  Come  back  and  show  your  sense. 
’Tis  not  of  slightest  consequence, — 

A  pumpkin  lantern  on  a  fence!” 

— Selected. 
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Folk  Dances 


Practising  Steps 

Children  stand  in  rows  of  four  or  eight, 
hands  on  hips.  It  is  well  to  have  each  row 
practice  each  new  step  eight  times  or  more, 
the  teacher  directing  and  supervising.  After 
each  row  has  shown  sufficient  proficiency  the 
various  rows  dance  the  steps  together. 

The  Glide 

Move  the  left  foot  sideways,  bring  the  right 
foot  up  to  the  left,  heels  touching.  Continue 
as  often  as  desired.  This  is  known  as  side  step 
to  the  left,  or  gliding  sideways  to  the  left. 
Command:  Glide  sideways  to  the  left, — glide! 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Halt! 

Move  the  right  foot  sideways,  bring  the  left 
foot  up  to  the  left,  heels  touching.  Continue. 
This  is  known  as  side  step  to  the  right,  or  glid¬ 
ing  sideways  to  the  right. 

Command:  Glide  sideways  to  the  right, — 

glide!  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Halt! 

Move  the  left  foot  backward,  bring  the  right 
foot  back,  heels  touching.  Continue.  This  is 
known  as  gliding  backward  on  the  left  foot. 

Command :  Glide  backward  on  the  left  foot, 
— glide!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Halt! 

Move  the  right  foot  forward,  bring  the  right 
foot  up  to  it,  heels  touching.  Continue.  This 
is  known  as  gliding  forward  on  the  right  foot. 

Move  the  right  foot  backward,  bring  the  left 
foot  back,  heels  touching.  Continue.  This  is 
known  as  gliding  backward  on  the  right  foot. 

Command:  Glide  backward  on  the  right 
foot, — glide!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Halt! 

Command :  Glide  forward  on  the  right  foot, 
— glide!  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Halt! 

PRACTICE 

1.  Four  side  steps  to  the  left,  then  four  to 
the  right,  back  to  first  position. 

Command :  Glide  sideways  on  the  left  foot, 
— glide!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Change!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Halt! 

Repeat  as  often  as  desired.  Be  sure,  always 
before  giving  a  command,  to  explain  what  is  to 
be  done. 

2.  Gliding  four  steps  forward  on  the  left 
foot,  then  four  steps  backward  on  the  right 
foot. 

Command :  Glide  forward  on  the  right  foot, 
— glide!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Change!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Halt! 

3.  Side-step  four  times  to  the  left,  then  four 
times  to  the  right,  then  glide  forward  four 
steps  on  the  left,  then  four  steps  backward  on 
the  right,  returning  to  first  position. 

Command:  Glide  sideways,  to  the  left, — 
glide!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Change!  1,  2,  3,  4.  For¬ 
ward!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Change!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Halt! 

4.  Side-step  four  times  to  the  right,  then 
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four  times  to  the  left,  then  glide  forward  four 
steps  on  the  right  foot,  then  four  steps  back¬ 
ward  on  the  left  foot. 

Command :  Glide  sideways  to  the  right, — 
glide!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Change!  1,  2,  3,  4.  For¬ 
ward!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Change!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Halt! 

5.  Side-step  four  times  to  the  left,  then  glide 
four  steps  on  the  left  foot,  then  side-step  four 
times  to  the  right,  then  glide  backward  four 
steps  on  the  right,  returning  to  first  position. 

Command:  Glide  sideways  to  the  left, — 
glide!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Forward!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Right! 
1,  2,  3,  4.  Back!  1,  2,  3,  4. 

6.  Side-step  four  times  to  the  right,  then 
glide  forward  four  steps  on  the  left  foot,  then 
side-step  four  times  to  the  left,  then  glide  back¬ 
ward  on  the  left  foot,  back  to  the  first  position. 

Command:  Glide  sideways  to  the  right, — 
glide!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Forward!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Left! 
1,  2,  3,  4.  Back!  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Note. — By  the  time  these  six  exercises  have 
been  practised,  the  children  will  have  mastered 
the  glide.  Now  the  detailed  commands  may  be 
omitted.  Tell  the  children  simply  what  is 
wanted  and  let  them  count  aloud  themselves. 
Thus,  when  exercise  5  is  practised,  say :  “Let 
us  side-step  four  times  to  the  left,  then  glide 
forward  four  steps  on  the  left  foot,  then  side¬ 
step  four  times  on  the  right,  then  glide  back¬ 
ward  four  steps  on  the  right,  and  we  will  be 
back  where  we  started  from.  Now  go!  1,  2,  3,  4. 
1,  2,  3,  4.  1,  2,  3,  4.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Halt!” 

Skip  Step 

Skip  forward  on  left  foot,  jumping  on  the 
toes,  then  skip  forward  on  the  right  foot,  the 
feet  passing  as  in  walking.  Keep  it  up,  first 
on  the  left,  then  on  the  right  foot.  This  is 
known  as  the  skip  step. 

There  are  long  skip  steps  and  short  skip 
steps.  Let  these  be  practised,  first  separately, 
then  alternating  two  long  skip  steps  with  two 
short  skip  steps. 

Let  the  children  form  a  ring,  each  placing 
his  hands  on  the  shoulder  of  the  child  in  front 
of  him.  The  teacher  may  stand  in  the  circle 
to  watch  the  steps. 

PRACTICE 

1.  Long  skip  steps,  beginning  with  the  left 
foot. 

Command:  Long  skip  steps, — skip!  1 — 2, 
1 — 2,  1 — 2,  etc.  Halt! 

2.  Short  skip  steps,  beginning  with  the  left 
foot. 

Command:  Short  skip  steps, — skip!  1 — 2, 
1 — 2,  1 — 2,  etc.  Halt! 

3.  Two  short  skip  steps  and  two  long  skip 
steps, — skip!  1 — 2,  1 — 2,  1 — 2,  1 — 2,  1 — 2, 
1 — 2,  1 — 2,  1 — 2,  etc.  Halt! 

4.  Repeat  exercises  1  to  4,  the  children  plac¬ 
ing  their  hands  on  their  hips. 
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5.  Let  couples  be  formed.  Outer  hand  on- 
hip,  inward  arm  around  partner’s  waist.  (Or 
inward  hands  joined,  outer  hand  on  hip.)  Re¬ 
peat  exercises  1  to  4. 

6.  Groups  of  three:  leader  with  one  partner 
at  either  side.  Partners  place  outer  hand  on 
hip,  inward  hands  joined  in  the  leader’s.  (Or 
leader  may  put  his  arms  around  waists  of  part¬ 
ners,  and  they  place  inward  hands  on  leader’s 
shoulder,  outer  hands  on  hip.)  Repeat  exer¬ 
cise  1  to  4. 

7.  Formation  as  in  5.  Skip  step  backward, 
beginning  with  left  foot.  Practice  both  long 
and  short  skip  step  backward.  Alternate  back¬ 
ward  skip  step  as  in  3. 

8.  Formation  as  in  6.  Repeat  exercises  sug¬ 
gested  in  7. 

9.  Three  partners  form  ring.  Move  around 
(circling)  in  short  skip  step,  in  direction  of 
left.  arm. 

10.  Repeat  9  in  direction  of  right  arm.  (Cir¬ 
cle  to  the  right.) 

Glide  and  Skip  Step 

1.  Couples  are  formed.  Partners  hook  arms, 
outer  hands  on  hips.  Four  very  quick  glide 
steps  forward.  Left  partner  throws  out  left 
foot,  right-hand  partner  throws  out  right  foot 
(as  in  mazurka).  Repeat  as  often  as  desired. 

Command:  Glide  forward, — glide!  1,2,3, 
4.  Stop!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Stop!  etc. 

2.  Partner  to  the  left  places  right  arm 
around  the  other’s  waist;  partner  to  the  right 
places  right  hand  in  the  other’s  left  and  the 
left  hand  on  his  shoulder  (usual  round  dance 
form).  Dance  around  in  slow  skip  steps. 

Command:  Skip  step  round, — skip!  1,  2, 
3,  4.  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  Halt! 

3.  Couples  as  in  1,  four  quick  glide  steps 


forward,  then  feet  thrown  out  as  in  1 ;  change 
to  usual  round  dance  form  (described  in  2) 
and  dance  around  once  in  four  slow  skip  steps. 
Repeat  as  often  as  desired. 

Command:  Quick  glide  forward,  —  glide! 
1,  2,  3,  4.  Stop!  Change!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Change! 
1,  2,  3,  4.  Stop!  Change!  1,  2,  3,  4.  Change! 
1,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

4.  Couples  in  usual  round  dance  form  (as  in 
2).  One  partner  moves  forward,  the  other 
backward,  in  four  quick  glide  steps;  then  the 
former  throws  out  left  foot  and  the  latter  the 
right  foot  (mazurka  style)  ;  dance  round  once 
in  four  slow  skip  steps.  Repeat  as  often  as 
desired. 

Command:  Quick  glide  forward, — glide! 
1,  2,  3,  4.  Stop!  Skip!  1,  2,  3,  4. — glide! 
1,  2,  3,  4.  Stop!  Skip!  1,  2,  3,  4. — glide!  etc. 

Now  omit  detailed  command,  and  count 

1,  2,  3,  4.  1 - 1,  2,  3,  4.  1,  2,  3,  4.  1 - 

1,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

This  gives  us  the  Danish  folk  dance  known 
as  “The  Little  Jutlander.”  It  may  also  be 
danced  as  described  under  3. 

The  Little  Jutlander 

Danish  Folk  Dance 

Couples  in  usual  round  dance  form. 

Steps:  Glide  and  skip  step. 

1.  Four  very  quick  glide  steps  forward,  then 
partner  to  the  left  throws  out  left  foot,  part¬ 
ner  to  the  right  the  right  foot  (mazurka  style) . 

2.  Dance  round  once  in  slow  skip  steps. 

3.  Repeat  1. 

4.  Repeat  2. 

Repeat  1  to  4. 

5  to  8  same  as  1  to  4. 

Repeat  5  to  8. 

Repeat  1  to  8. 


The  Little  Jutlander 

Danish  Folk  Dance 


An  October  Pumpkin  Story 


One  afternoon  in  late  October,  father  went 
down  to  the  field  to  get  a  pumpkin. 

The  children  went  along,  too.  They  wanted 
to  see  that  father  picked  out  a  large  pumpkin. 
They  wanted  to  help  bring  it  back  to  the  house. 

Altho  it  was  late,  there  were  still  some  pump¬ 
kins  to  be  found  in  the  field. 

Father  led  the  way.  The  children  came 
trooping  after. 

The  pumpkins  grew  down  in  the  cornfield. 
Their  long,  coarse  stems  lay  sprawling  on  the 
ground.  Their  big,  rough  leaves  looked  like 
green  umbrellas. 

The  boys  saw  a  very  large  pumpkin.  They 
were  just  going  to  pick  it  but  father  said,  “Not 
that  one.” 

Father  looked  around  until  he  found  a  deep 
yellow  pumpkin.  He  told  the  children  that  deep 
yellow  pumpkins  make  the  best  pies. 

The  children  soon  found  another  pumpkin, 
somewhat  smoother  than  the  others.  They 
picked  it  to  make  a  Jack-o’-lantern. 

Then  they  went  back  to  the  house,  carrying 
the  huge  yellow  fruit  with  them. 

The  girls  went  into  the  house,  to  see  mother 
make  pumpkin  pies. 

Mother  cut  open  the  large  yellow  pumpkin. 
Oh,  how  thick  the  meat  was !  Oh,  how  the  fat, 
white  seeds  came  tumbling  out!  Mother  said 
the  flesh  was  good  because  it  had  a  nice  fine 
grain. 

Mother  cut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces,  after 
she  had  peeled  off  the  thick,  leathery  yellow 
rind. 

Then  she  put  the  pieces  into  a  huge  iron  pot 
to  boil. 

When  the  girls  had  seen  it  disappear  in  the 
pot  they  ran  out  to  see  what  the  boys  were 
doing. 

Out  by  the  barn  they  found  the  boys  with  a 
jack-knife,  working  away  at  the  other  pump¬ 
kin.  The  boys  were  making  a  Jack-o’-lantern. 

They  had  cut  a  round  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
pumpkin  so  as  to  leave  the  stem  for  a  handle. 
In  this  way  they  could  lift  out  the  round  piece 


like  a  cover.  They  dug  out  all  the  seeds  with 
their  hands,  to  make  it  hollow. 

Then  they  cut  a  small  hole  shaped  like  a  tri¬ 
angle  in  the  side  of  the  pumpkin.  They  bored 
two  round  holes,  one  each  side  of  the  triangle. 
Below  it  they  cut  a  funny  hole  shaped  like  a 
new  moon. 

It  looked  like  a  huge  grinning  face.  When 
the  boys  had  finished  it  they  put  the  pumpkin 
away  in  the  barn. 

Then  they  all  remembered  that  mother  was 
at  work  in  the  kitchen,  so  they  all  ran  back 
to  the  house  as  fast  as  they  could. 

When  the  pumpkin  in  the  pot  was  done, 
mother  took  it  from  the  stove.  She  poured  off 
the  water,  and  then  put  the  cooked  pumpkin 
into  a  colander. 

While  mother  was  rubbing  it  thru  the  colan¬ 
der,  the  boys  ran  off  to  hunt  for  eggs.  When 
they  came  back,  mother  took  eight  of  the  eggs 
and  about  three  pints  of  the  soft  pumpkin. 

She  stirred  it  very  fast,  while  the  children 
stood  around  with  open  eyes  and  mouths.  Then 
she  put  in  milk,  and  spice,  and  brown  sugar. 

Oh,  didn’t  it  look  good!  The  children 
smacked  their  lips  as  each  separate  thing  went 
in.  Then  mother  gave  it  such  a  beating  with 
her  big  spoon  that  the  children  said  it  would 
be  good  ever  after. 

Next  came  the  pie  tins  lined  with  soft  crust, 
and  last  of  all  it  went  into  the  oven. 


That  night  as  father  and  mother  sat  in  front 
of  the  fireplace  talking,  a  strange  noise  was 
heard.  What  could  it  be?  Was  it  a  groan? 
Was  someone  hurt?  There  it  was  again,  again, 
and  again !  It  came  from  the  front  porch. 

Father  went  to  the  window  and  drew  aside 
the  curtain.  Then  they  saw  a  strange  sight. 
It  made  the  smaller  children  shiver,  but  the 
older  children  only  laughed. 

For  there  at  the  window,  staring  in  and  grin¬ 
ning  horribly,  was — well,  what  do  you  think 
it  was?  Yes,  it  was  the  Jack-o’-lantern. 


An  October  Blackboard  Border 

By  Mildred  Merrill,  New  Jersey 


THE  FENCE 

Take  a  piece  of  white  paper  eight  (8)  inches 
long  and  three  (3)  inches  wide  and  fold  back 
and  forth  like  a  folding  screen,  each  panel  be¬ 
ing  two  (2)  inches  in  width.  (See  Fig.  I  for 
pattern.)  When  folded  cut  on  dotted  lines. 
(See  Fig.  II.) 

This  pattern  is  just  a  nice  size  for  any  black¬ 
board,  altho  it  may  be  cut  longer  and  wider  if 
preferred.  It  is  better  to  cut  several  and  piece 
them  as  they  are  pasted  along  the  blackboard 
than  to  have  the  paper  too  long.  The  teacher 


can  make  the  whole  border  herself  or  each  child 
can  help  by  cutting  one  pattern.  The  latter  is 
a  very  good  plan,  especially  when  there  are 
several  blackboards  to  be  decorated. 

THE  PUMPKIN 

Fold  a  one-and-a-half  (1£)  inch  circle  in 
half.  (See  Fig.  I.)  Fold  A  over  to  B  and  cut 
on  dotted  lines.  (See  Fig.  II.)  Unfold  Fig.  II 
and  cut  on  dotted  lines  (see  Fig.  Ill),  and  the 
pumpkin  is  ready  to  place  on  the  fence-post. 
(See  Fig.  IV.) 
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Fold,  like  Sota/mg  screen  to  get  FigTL. _ ^'9 ^ 
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Myths  for  the  Primary  School 


The  Story  of  Daphne 

Daphne  was  a  nymph.  Her  father  was  a 
mighty  river.  She  was  beautiful,  and  every¬ 
body  loved  her. 

One  day  Apollo,  the  Sun-god,  saw  Daphne 
sailing  by  on  a  rain-cloud.  He  just  caught  one 
glimpse  of  her  face  and  he  loved  her  so  much 
that  he  wanted  her  for  his  wife.  So  he  flew 
after  her,  calling  to  her  to  come  to  him. 

Daphne  was  afraid  of  Apollo,  and  flew  on  in 
her  cloud  faster  than  ever.  She  hoped  she 
might  reach  the  river  home  of  her  father,  and 
there  be  safe  from  the  Sun-god. 

Faster  and  faster  the  cloud  sped  on,  faster 
and  faster  the  arrows  of  the  Sun-god  flew. 
Daphne  was  in  mortal  fear  that  the  cloud 
would  be  pierced,  and  she  would  be  at  Apollo’s 
mercy. 

At  last  Daphne  sank  exhausted  at  the  river 
bank.  Apollo  tried  to  comfort  her.  He  told 
her  that  he  loved  her  and  wanted  her  for  his 
wife.  That  only  frightened  Daphne  all  the 


more.  She  cried  out  aloud  to  the  river,  “Fa¬ 
ther,  O  father,  help  me!” 

Then  the  earth  opened  under  her  feet,  and 
before  Apollo  could  reach  her  she  had  sunk  into 
the  earth  to  her  knees.  Her  uplifted  arms  were 
changed  into  branches.  Her  skin  was  changed 
into  a  smooth  bark.  Her  flowing  hair  was 
changed  into  glistening  leaves.  Her  cheeks  and 
lips  became  sweet-smelling,  rose-colored  flow¬ 
ers. 

“Daphne,  sweet  Daphne !”  Apollo  called.  But 
Daphne  had  been  changed  into  a  silent  laurel 
tree. 

“This  laurel  tree  shall  be  mine,”  Apollo  said. 
“Its  leaves  shall  never  wither  and  they  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  green.  A  wreath  of  these  leaves  shall 
be  prized  by  men  more  than  gold  and  jewels. 
Only  the  best  and  bravest  of  mankind  shall  be 
found  worthy  to  wear  a  laurel  wreath.” 

Then  Apollo  hid  his  face  behind  the  clouds. 
The  skies  were  darkened,  and  heavy  rains  fell 
unon  the  earth.  And  people  wondered  what  it 
all  meant. 


[See  also  story  of  Prosperina,  on  page  42] 


Re 4  Violer 

Shade.  Wo. 


An  October  Poster  to  be  Made  by  the  Children — Designed  by  Mary  Tucker  Merrill 

Paper-cutting  and  Composition 

[See  opposite  page  for  outline  of  poster  in  black  and  white.] 

The  numbers  in  the  illustration  refer  to  the  colors  given  in  the  Milton  Bradley  list. 
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Fables  Dramatized 


Town  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse 

[Adapted  from  Aesop’s  Fable] 

Country  Mouse. — Dear  Mr.  Scratcher,  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you  here  in  the  country.  I 
hope  it  will  do  you  good  to  have  change  of  air. 

Town  Mouse. — Thank  you,  Mr.  Grayfur.  I 
think  a  little  country  air  may  do  me  good.  It 
is  very  cold  in  this  field. 

Shivers. 

Country  Mouse. — I  hope  it  will  not  be  too 
cold  for  you,  dear  Mr.  Scratcher,  and  that  you 
will  enjoy  my  simple  food.  You  see  what  it  is, 
wheat  stalks,  and  roots  from  the  hedge. 

Town  Mouse. — Well,  I  think  I  should  not  like 
the  country  very  long.  I  fear  I  am  not  strong 
enough  to  eat  such  food  as  this.  I  think  I  shall 
go  back  to  the  town  now,  Mr.  Grayfur.  I  have 
a  beautiful  home,  and  all  sorts  of  dainties  to 
eat.  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  go  with 
me,  and  share  my  table. 

Country  Mouse. — I  should  like  very  much  to 
go  with  you,  Mr.  Scratcher.  Is  my  fur  smooth, 
and  my  tail  straight  enough  for  life  in  the 
town? 

Town  Mouse  (Condescendingly). — You  will 
do  very  well,  Mr.  Grayfur.  We  do  not  expect 
a  great  deal  of  style  in  country  people.  Let  us 
start  at  once.  These  sharp  straws  are  very 
hard  on  my  tender  paws. 

Both  leave  the  room,  returning  after  a  minute. 


Country  Mouse. — Here  is  the  town.  Where 
is  your  home? 

Town  Mouse. — Here  it  is.  Come  in  very 
quietly.  Now  I  will  get  you  some  supper.  What 
will  you  have?  See,  here  is  bread,  or  beans,  or 
figs,  or  cheese,  or  barley,  or  cake,  or  honey,  or 
raisins,  or  plum-pudding. 

Country  Mouse. — What  delicious  food!  I 
shall  enjoy  my  visit  with  you.  I  wish  I  could 
live  in  the  town.  I  am  afraid  I  can  never  eat 
any  more  of  those  old  roots  and  wheat-stalks. 

A  sound  of  a  door  is  heard. 

Town  Mouse  (Hurriedly). — Run — run!  To 
the  first  hole  you  can  find!  Go  quickly,  we 
shall  be  killed! 

Country  Mouse. — Oh,  how  tiresome,  to  be 
disturbed  at  our  supper!  And  wrhat  a  horrid 
little  hole  this  is!  You  squeeze  me  so  tightly 
that  I  can  hardly  breathe. 

Town  Mouse. — Be  glad  that  you  escaped  with 
your  life,  instead  of  being  so  cross.  I  thought 
some  one  was  coming.  But  now  we  can  go  back 
to  our  supper.  Cheese,  did  you  say,  or  cake? 

Country  Mouse. — Cheese,  I — what,  off  again? 
What  is  the  matter  now? 

Town  Mouse. — The  cat — the  cat — or  some 
one !  Run — run — run — that  hole  this  time ! 

Country  Mouse. — This  is  dreadful!  I  am  so 
hungry!  Well,  in  spite  of  your  fine  food,  I 
must  leave  you  to  enjoy  it  alone.  I  prefer  my 
fields,  and  the  roots  from  the  hedge,  for  there  I 
can  live  safely,  and  with  no  fear  of  the  cat. 


For  Thanksgiving  Day 


A  Little  Pilgrim  Dialogue 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Iowa 

Characters.— Any  number  of  Pilgrim  boys  and  girls 
in  costume.  The  dialogue  is  written  for  six,  but  may 
just  as  well  be  given  by  a  greater  or  a  less  number. 
The  boys  and  girls  come  running  to  the  stage  as  if  just 
sent  out  from  their  houses,  and  group  themselves  in 
any  natural  way. 

First  Speaker. — We  are  the  boys  and  girls 
who  came  over  on  the  Mayflower. 

Second  Speaker. — It  was  almost  a  year  ago 
and  the  Governor  hath  proclaimed  a  feast  of 
Thanksgiving  for  God’s  mercy  in  keeping  us 
thru  the  year  and  giving  us  harvests  that  we 
may  be  fed. 

Third  Speaker. — All  the  Indians  about  are 
invited  to  the  feast. 

Fourth  Speaker. — Our  mothers  are  busy  now 
getting  the  dinner  ready. 

Fifth  Speaker. — They  told  us  that  we  had 
better  go  out  of  the  kitchens  now,  for  we  might 
be  in  the  way. 

Sixth  Speaker. — No  wonder  with  a  dinner  to 
prepare  for  ninety  Indians  and  all  the  settle¬ 
ment  !  It  is  not  strange  that  our  mothers  don’t 
want  us  children  underfoot  while  they  are  cook¬ 
ing  it ! 

First  Speaker. — Well,  we  helped  get  the 
things  they  will  have  for  dinner,  anyway. 

Second  Speaker. — Indeed  we  did !  I  shot  one 
of  the  turkeys  myself. 

Third  Speaker. — And  I  went  with  father  to 
get  a  deer  for  venison  and  helped  to  carry  it 
home. 

Fourth  Speaker. — I  planted  the  beans. 

Fifth  Speaker. — I  shelled  the  corn  and 
pounded  it  into  commeal  for  the  Indian  pud¬ 
ding.  My !  but  it  made  my  arms  ache ! 

Sixth  Speaker. — I  helped  plant  the  corn. 
Squanto  showed  us  how.  He  told  us  to  put  a 
fish  in  every  hill  and  that  would  make  it  grow. 
It  was  so,  too.  The  hills  we  put  fish  in  grew 
up  fine,  but  the  others  didn’t  amount  to  any¬ 
thing. 

First  Speaker. — I  sowed  the  pumpkin  seed  in 
the  cornfield.  Squanto  showed  us  how  to  do 
that,  too.  We  would  have  thought  we  had  to 
make  ready  another  patch  of  ground,  one  for 
corn  and  one  for  pumpkins.  But  he  told  us  to 
plant  them  in  the  same  field. 

Second  Speaker. — I  helped  to  take  the  shells 
olf  from  the  big  basketful  of  oysters  that  the 
Indians  brought.  Mistress  Brewster  is  going 
to  make  the  most  delicious  stew  out  of  them. 

Third  Speaker. — I  went  into  the  woods  and 
gathered  the  nuts.  Black  walnuts  and  butter¬ 
nuts  and  hickory  nuts!  Not  much  like  the  kind 


we  had  in  England  with  their  thick  shells.  But 
oh,  they  are  so  good  when  we  get  them  cracked ! 

Fourth  Speaker. — Everything  we  are  going 
to  have  is  good.  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
kitchen.  Everything  smelled  so  good  that  I 
didn’t  see  how  I  could  wait  till  dinnertime  be¬ 
fore  I  ate. 

Fifth  Speaker  (Sniffing  the  air  hungrily). — 
Oh,  that  turkey ! 

Sixth  Speaker  (Sniffing  likewise). — Oh,  that 
venison ! 

First  Speaker. — Oh,  that  oyster  stew ! 

Second  Speaker. — Oh,  those  pumpkin  pies! 
Third  Speaker. — Oh,  that  Indian  pudding! 
All  (Sniffing  together). — Oh,  everything! 
Fourth  Speaker. — We  can’t  stand  it  just  to 
stay  and  smell  the  good  things  cooking.  It 
will  make  us  crazy  wanting  them  before  dinner¬ 
time.  Let  us  repeat  the  verses  of  Thanksgiving 
that  Mistress  Mary  Chilton  made  for  us  to  give 
at  the  Thanksgiving  table. 

All  repeat — 

Praise  God  for  shelter  from  the  snow ! 

Praise  God  for  making  corn  to  grow! 

Praise  God  for  raising  friends  in  need, 
Dark-skinned  but  with  hearts  white  indeed. 

Praise  God,  oh,  praise  Him  more  and  more, 
For  bounties  of  the  field  and  shore, 

For  fish  and  fowl  and  lordly  deer, 

All  given  us  for  our  table  here ! 

Praise  God  for  life!  Praise  God  for  breath! 
Praise  God  for  help  thru  time  of  death! 
Praise  God  for  winter,  summer,  fall! 

Praise  God  who  helped  us  thru  them  all ! 

A  Mother  (Appearing). — Children,  come! 
Dinner  is  ready! 

All  (Clapping  their  hands  and  executing  any 
capers  that  express  delight). — Oh,  good!  good! 
good ! 

They  all  run  in. 


Wiping  Up  The  Sunshine 

By  Alice  May  Douglas 

The  beautiful  morning  sunshine  was  stream¬ 
ing  in  at  the  windows  and  filling  the  room  with 
gladness. 

Little  Herbert  saw  it  shining  upon  a  chair. 
He  thought  the  chair  was  full  of  sunshine.  Then 
how  could  anyone  sit  in  that  chair? 

He  trotted  off,  pulled  down  the  towel  and  be¬ 
gan  to  wipe  the  sunshine  off  of  the  chair.  He 
rubbed  until  he  was  tired,  yet  the  sunshine  was 
still  there.  At  last  he  gave  up. 
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Selected  October  Poems 


October 

October  days  are  stealing 
All  swiftly  on  their  way; 
The  squirrels  now  are  working. 

The  leaves  are  out  at  play; 
The  busy,  busy  children 
Are  gathering  nuts  so  brown, 
And  birds  are  gaily  planning 
A  winter  out  of  town. 

— Selected. 


Little  Miss  Chestnut 

Little  Miss  Chestnut  lived  in  a 
tree, 

She  and  her  sisters;  one,  two, 
three. 

Their  house  was  covered  with 
prickles  green, 

To  keep  the  squirrels  away,  I 
ween. 

Soon  Jack  Frost  knocked,  just 
for  fun; 

Out  jumped  the  chestnuts,  every 
one. 

Elsie  and  Fred,  on  their  walk 
next  day, 

Found  the  nuts  and  took  them 
away. 

On  winter  evenings,  cold  and 
long, 

They’ll  roast  the  nuts.  Here 
ends  my  song. 

— Selected. 


The  Ripened  Leaves 

Said  the  leaves  upon  the 
branches, 

One  sunny  autumn  day, 

“We’ve  finished  all  our  work, 
and  now  we  can  no  longer 
stay; 

'  So  our  gowns  of  red  and  yellow, 
And  our  cloaks  of  sober 
brown, 

Must  be  worn  before  the  frost 
comes 

And  we  go  rustling  down. 

“We  have  had  a  jolly  summer, 
With  the  birds  that  built  their 
nests 

Beneath  our  green  umbrellas, 
And  the  squirrels  that  were 
our  guests, 

But  we  cannot  wait  for  winter 
And  we  do  not  care  for  snow ; 

When  we  hear  the  wild  north¬ 
westers 

We  loose  our  clasp  and  go. 


“But  we  hold  our  heads  up 
bravely 

Unto  the  very  last, 

And  shine  in  pomp  and  splen¬ 
dor 

As  away  we  flutter  fast. 

In  the  mellow  autumn  noontide 

We  kiss  and  say  good-bye, 
And  thru  the  naked  branches, 

Then  may  children  see  the 
sky.” 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


A  Moon  Song 

The  October  full  moon,  called 
“the  hunter’s  moon,”  looks  large 
in  the  clear  cold  air,  and  is 
very  brilliant.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  time  to  call  the  attention 
of  children  to  the  “lamp  that 
shines  by  night.” 

“0  Moon,”  said  the  children, 
“0  Moon,  that  shineth  fair, 
Why  do  you  stay  so  far  away, 
so  high  above  us  there? 

0  Moon,  you  must  be  very  cold 
from  shining  on  the  sea; 

If  you  could  come  and  play 
with  us,  how  happy  we 
should  be!” 

“0  children,”  said  the  moon,  “I 
shine  above  your  head, 

That  I  may  light  the  ships  at 
night,  when  the  sun  has 
gone  to  bed; 

That  I  may  show  the  beggar- 
boy  his  way  across  the 
moor, 

And  bring  the  busy  farmer 
home  to  his  own  cottage- 
door.” 

“0  Moon,”  said  the  children, 
“may  we  shine  in  your 
place? 

They  say  that  I  have  sunny 
hair,  and  I  a  sparkling 
face, 

To  light  the  ships  and  beggar- 
boys,  we  greatly  do  desire; 
And  you  might  come  and  warm 
yourself  before  the  nursery 
fire.” 

“0  Children,”  said  the  moon, 
“we  have  each  allotted 
parts ; 

’Tis  yours  to  shine  by  love  di¬ 
vine,  on  happy  human  hearts ; 


’Tis  mine  to  make  the  pathway 
bright  of  wanderers  that 
roam; 

’Tis  yours  to  scatter  endless 
light  on  those  that  stay  at 
home.” 

— Selected. 


Jack’s  Pumpkins 

A  packet  of  seeds  was  given  to 
Jack, 

A  spade,  a  rake,  and  a  hoe, 

He  spaded  the  earth  and  raked 
it  well, 

Then  planted  the  seeds  in  a 
row. 

The  sun  shone  warm  on  the 
mellow  earth, 

The  rain  came — how  softly  it 
fell! 

And  from  the  seeds  the  tiny 
plants  sprung, 

And  from  each  plant  a  bell. 

The  golden  bells  as  time  went 
on 

Gave  place  to  something 
more; 

And  Jack’s  great  plants,  to  his 
delight, 

Three  Golden  Pumpkins  bore. 

“I’ll  call  the  boys,”  said  Jack 
one  day, 

“I’ll  set  them  all  a  pattern. 

Mother  shall  make  some  pump¬ 
kin  pies, 

And  we  a  Jack  o’  Lantern.” 

— Selected. 


Lads’  and  Lassies’  Song 

Once  there  were  three  little 
lassies 

On  a  bright  spring  morn; 

And  they  met  three  little  lad¬ 
dies 

Coming  thru  the  corn. 

Then  together  they  did  wander, 

Sowing  pumpkin  seeds; 

Then  together  did  the  hoeing 

To  free  the  corn  from  weeds. 

Then  these  little  lads  and  las¬ 
sies 

On  each  summer  morn, 

Coaxed  the  pumpkin  vines  to 
blossom 

In  among  the  corn. 
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Next  they  prayed  for  rain  from 
heaven, 

And  the  warm  sunshine 
To  fall  upon  each  great  big 
corn  stalk, 

And  little  pumpkin  vine. 

Once  there  were  three  little 
lassies 

On  one  autumn  morn, 

Went  to  walk  with  three  wee 
laddies, 

In  among  the  corn. 


He  it  was  whose  hand  in  au¬ 
tumn 

Painted  all  the  trees  with  scar¬ 
let, 

Stained  the  leaves  with  red  and 
yellow; 

He  it  was  who  sent  the  snow¬ 
flakes 

Sifting,  hissing,  thru  the  for¬ 
est, 

Froze  the  ponds,  the  lakes,  the 
rivers, 

Drove  the  cormorant  and  cur¬ 
lew 

To  their  nests  of  sedge  and 
sea-tang 

In  the  realms  of  Shawondasee. 

— Longfellow. 


Who’s  the  Rogue  ? 

A  roguish  old  fellow  is  prowl¬ 
ing  about 

In  field  and  in  garden ;  you 
can’t  keep  him  out. 

No  matter  how  tall 
You  build  up  your  wall. 

He’ll  find  a  way  over  in  spite 
of  it  all. 

On  the  glass  of  the  window  his 
pictures  you’ll  see, 

A  grand  exhibition  (admission 
is  free) ; 

He  works  hard  at  night 
While  the  stars  glitter  bright; 

But  when  the  sun  rises  he  keeps 
out  of  sight. 

He’ll  sketch  you  a  snow-covered 
mountain  or  tree, 

A  torrent  all  frozen,  a  ship  out 
at  sea. 

He  draws  very  fast, 

But  his  work  does  not  last: 
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Each  one  picked  a  great  big 
pumpkin 

And  with  sparkling  eyes 
Thought  of  jolly  Jack-o’-lan¬ 
terns 

And  of  pumpkin  pies. 


Two  Wise  Crows 

There  was  a  crow  upon  a  tree, 
And  close  by  was  another. 
“Caw!”  said  the  crow  upon  the 
tree; 


Jack  Frost  Poems 

It  fades  when  the  chill  of  the 
night-time  is  past. 

Before  the  sun  rises,  while 
hardly  ’tis  light, 

He  feels  of  the  fruit  and  takes 
a  sly  bite; 

He  has  a  fine  taste, 

Tho  a  great  deal  he’ll  waste, 

Then  off  he  will  go  in  very 
great  haste. 

Now,  who  do  you  think  this  old 
fellow  may  be, 

The  bright,  sparkling  work  of 
whose  fingers  we  see? 

All  winter  he’ll  stay, 

What  more  shall  I  say? 

Only  this,  that  his  first  name 
begins  with  a  J. 

— Selected. 


Jack  Frost 

The  door  was  shut,  as  doors 
should  be, 

Before  you  went  to  bed  last 
night; 

Yet  Jack  Frost  has  got  in,  you 
see, 

And  left  your  window  silver 
white. 

He  must  have  waited  till  you 
slept; 

And  not  a  single  word  he 
spoke, 

But  penciled  o’er  the  panes  and 
crept 

Away  before  you  woke. 

And  now  you  cannot  see  the 
hills 

Nor  fields  that  stretch  beyond 
the  lane; 

But  there  are  fairer  things 
than  these 
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“Caw,  caw,  caw!”  said  the 
other. 

The  first  black  crow  upon  the 
tree 

Spoke  softly  to  the  other. 

Said  he,  “There’s  someone 
watching  me, 

Let’s  fly  away,  my  brother.” 

They  flapped  their  wings  and 
flew  away, 

And  I  came  home  to  mother. 

— Selected. 


His  fingers  traced  on  every 
pane. 

Rocks  and  castles  towering 
high; 

Hills  and  dales  and  streams 
and  fields; 

And  knights  in  armor  riding  by, 

With  nodding  plumes  and 
shining  shields. 

And  here  are  little  boats,  and 
there 

Big  ships  with  sails  spread 
to  the  breeze; 

And  yonder,  palm  trees  waving 
fair 

On  islands  set  in  silver  seas. 

And  butterflies  with  gauzy 
wings; 

And  herds  of  cows  and  flocks 
of  sheep; 

And  fruit  and  flowers  and  all 
the  things 

You  see  when  you  are  sound 
asleep. 

For  creeping  softly  underneath 

The  door  when  all  the  lights 
are  out, 

Jack  Frost  takes  every  breath 
you  breathe, 

And  knows  the  things  you 
think  about. 

He  paints  them  on  the  window 
pane 

In  fairy  lines  with  frozen 
steam; 

And  when  you  wake  you  see 
again 

The  lovely  things  you  saw  in 
dream. 

— Gabriel  Setoun. 


October  Crop  of  Mother  Goose  Rhymes 


There  were  two  birds  sat  on  a 
stone, 

Fa,  la,*  fa,  la,  lal,  de; 

One  flew  ,  away  and  then  there 
was  one, 

Fa,  la,  la,  la,  lal,  de; 

The  other  flew  after,  and  then 
there  was  none, 

Fa,  la,  la,  la,  lal,  de; 

And  so  the  poor  stone  was  left 
all  alone, 

Fa,  la,  la,  la,  lal,  de! 


One,  two, 

Buckle  my  shoe; 
Three,  four, 

Shut  the  door; 

Five,  six, 

Pick  up  sticks; 
Seven,  eight, 

Lay  them  straight; 
Nine,  ten, 

A  good  fat  hen. 


Peter  White  will  ne’er  go  right. 
Would  you  know  the  reason 
why? 

He  follows  his  nose  where’er  he 
goes, 

And  that  stands  all  awry. 


There  was  an  old  woman  called 
Nothing-at-all, 

Who  rejoiced  in  a  dwelling  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small ; 

A  man  stretched  his  mouth  to 
its  utmost  extent, 

And  down  at  one  gulp  .house 
and  old  woman  went. 


There  was  an  old  man, 

And  he  had  a  calf, 

And  that’s  half; 

'  He  took  him  out  of  the  stall, 
And  put  him  on  the  wall; 

And  that’s  all. 


Three  wise  men  of  Gotham 
Went  to  sea  in  a  bowl: 

And  if  the  bowl  had  been 
stronger, 

My  song  would  have  been 
longer. 


“Come,  let’s  to  bed,” 

Says  Sleepy-head; 

“Tarry  a  while,”  says  Slow; 

“Put  on  the  pot,” 

Says  Greedy-gut, 

“Let’s  sup  before  we  go.” 


Bat,  bat  (clap  hands), 

Come  under  my  hat, 

And  I’ll  give  you  a  slice  of 
bacon; 

And  when  I  bake, 

I’ll  give  you  a  cake, 

If  I  am  not  mistaken. 


Hickety,  pickety,  my  black  hen, 
She  lays  eggs  for  gentlemen; 
Gentlemen  come  every  day 
To  see  what  my  black  hen  doth 
lay. 


See-saw,  Margery  Daw, 

Little  J ackey  shall  have  a  new 
master; 

Little  Jackey  shall  have  but  a 
penny  a  day, 

Because  he  can’t  work  any 
faster. 


There  was  a  little  boy  went 
into  a  barn, 

And  lay  down  on  some  hay; 

An  owl  came  and  flew  about, 
And  the  little  boy  ran  away. 

See  a  pin  and  pick  it  up, 

All  the  day  you’ll  have  good 
luck; 

See  a  pin  and  let  it  lay, 

Bad  luck  you’ll  have  all  the 
day! 


There  was  a  little  man, 

And  he  had  a  little  gun, 

And  his  bullets  were  made  of 
lead,  lead,  lead; 

He  went  to  the  brook, 

And  saw  a  little  duck, 

And  he  shot  it  right  thru  the 
head,  head,  head. 

He  carried  it  home 
To  his  old  wife  Joan, 

And  bid  her  a  fire  for  to 
make,  make,  make; 

To  roast  the  little  duck, 

He  had  shot  in  the  brook, 

And  he’d  go  and  fetch  her 
the  drake,  drake,  drake. 


Here  am  I,  little  jumping  Joan. 
When  nobody’s  with  me, 

I’m  always  alone. 

Hey,  my  kitten,  my  kitten, 

And  hey,  my  kitten,  my 
deary ! 

Such  a  sweet  pet  as  this 

Was  neither  far  not  neary. 


Girls  and  boys,  come  out  to 

play; 

The  moon  doth  shine  as  bright 
as  day; 

Leave  your  supper,  and  leave 
your  sleep, 

And  come  with  your  playfellows 
into  the  street. 

Come  with  a  whoop,  come  with 
a  call, 

Come  with  a  good  will  or  not 
at  all. 

Up  the  ladder  and  down  the 
wall, 

A  halfpenny  roll  will  serve  us 
all. 

You  find  milk,  and  I’ll  find 
flour, 

And  we’ll  have  pudding  in  half 
an  hour. 


My  little  old  man  and  I  fell 
out; 

I’ll  tell  you  what  ’twas  all 
about : 

I  had  money  and  he  had  none, 

And  that’s  the  way  the  row 
begun. 


Hinx,  minx!  the  old  witch 
winks, 

The  fat  begins  to  fry: 
There’s  nobody  at  home  but 
little  Jumping  Joan, 

Father,  mother,  and  I. 


Little  Bo-peep  has  lost  her 
sheep, 

And  can’t  tell  where  to  find 
them; 

Leave  them  alone,  and  they’ll 
come  home, 

And  bring  their  tails  behind 
them. 

Little  Bo-peep  fell  fast  asleep, 

And  dreamt  she  heard  them 
bleating; 

But  when  she  awoke,  she  found 
it  a  joke, 

For  they  were  still  a-fleeting. 

Then  she  took  up  her  little 
crook, 

Determin’d  for  to  find  them; 

She  found  them  indeed,  but  it 
made  her  heart  bleed, 

For  they’d  left  all  their  tails 
behind  ’em. 
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Reproduction  Stories 


These  are  simple  conundrums.  Tell  or  read  these 
stories  to  the  children,  omitting  the  titles.  Let  the 
children  rewrite  (or  retell)  the  stories  giving  the  names 
they  have  guessed. 

AN  APPLE 

I  am  round  and  red.  I  have  a  brown  stem. 
I  am  good  to  eat.  My  seeds  are  brown.  You 
will  find  them  when  you  have  eaten  me.  What 
am  I? 

A  SQUIRREL 

I  am  a  lively,  frisky  animal.  My  fur  is  gray. 
I  have  two  bright  black  eyes,  and  a  bushy  tail. 
What  am  I? 

A  NUT 

I  am  small  and  nearly  round.  I  have  a  hard, 
brown  shell.  Inside  my  meat  is  brown,  too. 
You  like  me  with  a  little  salt.  You  get  my 
meat  by  breaking  my  shell.  What  am  I  ? 

A  PUMPKIN 

I  am  large,  and  round,  and  yellow.  Your 
mother  makes  me  into  pies.  You  will  make 
me  into  a  Jack-o’-lantern.  What  am  I? 

LEAVES 

We  come  in  the  early  spring.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  we  are  green.  In  the  fall  we  turn  red 
and  yellow,  then  brown.  When  the  frosts  come 
we  fall  to  the  ground.  What  are  we? 

JACK  FROST 

I  am  a  merry  sprite.  I  dance  along  in  the 
autumn,  and  touch  all  the  plants  and  flowers. 
They  grow  cold  when  I  touch  them,  then  they 
turn  brown  and  wither  away.  Who  am  I  ? 


BIRDS 

We  are  going  to  leave  you  very  soon.  We 
spend  the  winter  in  the  sunny  South.  In  the 
spring  we  shall  come  back  to  you  again.  What 
are  we? 

A  CAT 

I  am  your  good  friend.  I  catch  mice.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  I  am  losing  my  coat,  to 
put  on  a  thick  coat  of  fur.  What  am  I? 

GENTIAN 

I  am  a  blue  flower.  I  bloom  after  all  the 
other  flowers  are  gone.  You  will  find  me  at  the 
edge  of  a  field  or  a  wood.  What  am  I  ? 

A  BOY 

I  go  to  school  every  day.  I  study  hard  in 
school  hours.  When  I  get  out  I  play  football 
or  one-old-cat.  What  am  I? 

A  GIRL 

I  go  to  school.  I  study  hard  in  school  hours. 
When  I  get  out  I  play  with  my  doll.  What 
am  I? 

MOTHER 

I  send  my  boy  and  girl  to  school  every  day. 
When  they  come  home  at  night  I  give  them 
some  supper.  When  they  tear  their  clothes,  I 
mend  them.  Who  am  I? 

THE  TEACHER 

I  have  forty  boys  and  girls.  Sometimes  my 
children  are  good.  Sometimes  they  are  not.  so 
good.  When  they  are  bad  I  have  to  punish 
them.  Who  am  I  ? 


Paper-cutting  and  Composition 

After  the  separate  parts  have  been  cut  they  may  be  pasted  as  here  indicated 
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Supplementary  Reading  for  Primary  Grades 


Sodom  and  Gomorrah 

In  the  plain  where  Lot  established  his  home  there  were  two  large 
cities,  Sodom  and  Comorrah.  Now  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  people 
who  try  to  get  the  best  of  everything  fare  worse  than  those  who  are  not 
so  selfish.  So  it  turned  out  in  Lot’s  case. 

The  plain  of  Jordan  was  rich  and  green,  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  beautiful  cities.  But  the  people  who  lived  there  were  very  wicked. 

One  evening  as  Lot  was  sitting  by  his  gate,  two  men  came  up  to  him. 
They  were  really  angels  whom  God  had  sent  from  heaven,  but  Lot  supposed 
they  were  ordinary  men.  When  he  saw  them,  he  rose  up  to  meet  them, 
and  said  with  a  bow,  “Come  to  my  house  and  spend  the  night.  You  can 
rise  early  in  the  morning  and  go  on  your  way.  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  no,”  they  replied,  “we  can  just  as  well  spend  the  night  in  the 
street. 

But  Lot  urged  so  hard  that  they  finally  agreed  to  go  with  him.  The 
angels  entered  Lot’s  house  and  ate  supper  with  him  and  his  family.  After 
supper  they  went  to  bed. 

They  had  hardly  lain  down  when  a  noise  was  heard  outside  the  house 
followed  by  a  loud  knocking  on  the  door. 

Lot  ran  to  see  what  it  meant.  He  looked  out-of-doors  and  there  was 
a  crowd  of  the  people  of  Sodom,  old  and  young,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  city,  standing  in  front  of  the  house.  They  called  to  Lot,  saying, 
“Where  are  the  men  who  came  to  your  house?  Bring  them  out  to  us.” 

Lot  stepped  out  and  shut  the  door  behind  him.  “You  shall  do  no 
harm  to  these  men,”  he  said  “They  are  my  guests,  and  while  they  are 
under  the  shadow  of  my  roof  they  must  be  protected.  ’  ’ 

“Stand  back,”  the  people  shouted,  and  when  they  found  that  Lot 
would  not  give  way  they  crowded  back  against  the  door,  almost  breaking 
it  in.  But  the  strange  men — who  you  know  were  really  angels — reached 
out  their  arms,  pulled  Lot  into  the  house,  and  fastened  the  door.  Then 
they  made  all  the  wicked  people  who  had  crowded  around  the  house  turn 
blind.  The  people  searched  for  the  door,  until  they  were  weary  and  went 
away. 

“Have  you  any  particular  friends  here?”  the  angels  asked.  “Take 
your  sons-in-law,  your  sons,  your  daughters  and  whatever  friend  you  have 
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out  of  the  city.  The  people  of  these  cities  are  so  wicked  that  God  has 
sent  us  to  destroy  them.” 

Lot  went  out  at  once,  though  it  was  now  late  night,  and  found  his 
sons-in-law. 

‘  ‘Arise,  get  you  out  of  this  place,  ’  ’  he  said  to  them,  ‘  ‘for  God  is  going  to 
destroy  the  city. 

His  sons-in-law  thought  that  Lot  was  making  sport  of  them.  They 
paid  no  attention  to  his  words. 

When  the  morning  came  the  angels  urged  Lot  to  make  haste.  But 
he  moved  so  slowly  about  picking  up  the  little  things  he  wished  to  carry 
away  that  at  last  the  angels  could  wait  no  longer.  They  took  hold  of  Lot, 
his  wife  and  his  two  daughters  and  set  them  quickly  down  outside  of  the  city. 

“Now  run  for  your  lives,”  they  said.  ‘‘Look  not  behind  you  and 
stay  nowhere  in  the  plain.  Go  to  the  mountains  lest  you  be  burned  alive, 

“Oh,  not  to  the  mountains,  lest  misfortunes  overtake  me  there  and  I 
die,”  cried  Lot.  “Here  is  a  city  nearby,  and  it  is  a  little  one.  Let  me 
go  there  and  I  will  be  content.” 

“Yes,”  answered  one  of  the  angels,  “you  may  go  to  this  city.  But 
hasten,  for  I  can  do  nothing  until  you  are  safely  there.” 

As  Lot  and  his  family  came  to  the  little  city,  which  was  called  Zoar, 
the  sun  arose.  From  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  terrible  sounds  began  to  be 
heard.  It  thundered  and  lightened.  Fire  and  brimstone  fell  down  and 
rained  upon  the  cities.  The  houses  caught  fire  and  were  soon  in  ruins. 
The  ground  shook  as  from  an  earthquake.  The  animals  roared  with  terror, 
and  all  the  wicked  people  must  die. 

Lot  and  his  two  daughters  hurried  on  into  Zoar,  never  once  looking 
back,  as  the  angels  had  commanded  them.  But  Lot’s  wife  was  anxious  to 
see  what  was  going  on. 

“I  might  look  just  once,”  she  thought.  So  she  walked  more  and 
more  slowly  as  she  tried  to  see  what  was  happening  behind  her,  until  at 
last  she  had  stopped  altogether.  As  she  stood  there  gazing,  brimstone  and 
white  ashes  fell  over  her  so  that  she  could  not  move.  She  was  covered 
completely  until  she  looked  like  a  pillar  of  salt  standing  white  and  motion¬ 
less  in  the  midst  of  the  plain. 

Lot  and  his  daughters  did  not  look  back.  So  they  hurried  on  into 
Zoar  alone. 

The  charmingly  told  Bible  Stories  of  which  the  one  of  “Sodom  and  Gomorrah”  is  given  in  The  Child  World  this  month, 
are  an  exclusive  feature  of  Teachers  Magazine.  The  stories  will  run  through  the  whole  school  year.  This  series  is  copy¬ 
righted,  and  all  publishing  rights  are  reserved. 
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When  Little  Children  Go  to  Sleep. 


The  translation  of  the  words  of  this  famous  song  by  Reinecke  was  especially  made  for  Teachers  Magazine 
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What  Mother  Has  Brought 

From  a  Painting  by  Meier  von  Bremen 

[See  also  page  63] 


The  Step-by-Step  Language  Method 

By  Lucy  Lovell  Brown,  P.  S.  177,  Manhattan,  New  York  City. 


Picture  Study 

(For  Second  Grade) 

Aim. — To  teach  each  child  to  tell  a  story 
about  a  picture. 

Subject. — What  has  Mother  Brought?  — 
Meyer  von  Bremen. 

1.  Observation.  Let  the  first  work  be  free. 
Let  it  be  the  child’s  own  thought  and  observa¬ 
tion. 

Give  each  child  a  picture  and  let  him  observe 
it  closely.  One  picture  held  before  the  class 
does  not  mean  much  to  a  child,  but  if  he  has  a 
copy  in  his  own  hands  he  will  see  a  great  deal 
in  it. 

Have  each  child  study  the  picture  so  he  can 
tell  what  they  are  doing  and  what  they  are  say¬ 
ing  in  the  picture. 

2.  Expression. —  (Doing  and  Saying  Stories 
are  more  fully  described  in  the  Teachers  Mag¬ 
azine  for  January,  1911.) 

Let  the  children  come  up  in  rows,  and  let 
each  child  tell  what  they  are  doing  and  what 
they  are  saying  in  the  picture. 

As  each  child  recites,  the  teacher  corrects  all 
errors  in  English,  and  has  the  child  repeat  the 
correct  form.  Correct  speech  is  a  matter  of 
habit.  By  continually  keeping  at  it,  each  child 
will  in  time  form  the  habit. 

Make  the  recitations  short  and  brisk  so  that 
each  child  can  recite  in  a  short  time. 

The  children’s  recitations  will  be  similar  to 
the  following : 

Joe,  Mary,  Sam  and  Fannie  are  looking  at  the 
present.  Joe  says,  “I  want  to  see,  too.” 

Dorothy  is  lifting  the  cloth.  She  says,  “I 
think  it  is  a  birdie.” 

Mary  is  looking  in  the  cage.  She  says,  “Oh, 
how  beautiful!” 

3.  Study  by  Questions. — In  the  above  exer¬ 
cise  nearly  every  point  about  the  picture  will 
be  brought  out.  Those  not  observed  may  be 
discussed  by  asking  questions  similar  to  the 
following: 

a  Who  brought  the  present? 

b  What  else  do  you  see  that  belongs  to  moth¬ 
er?  (Shawl,  umbrella,  basket.) 

c  Where  is  mother  now?  (Various  opin¬ 
ions.)  Why  do  you  think  so? 

d  Do  you  think  that  the  children  liked  the 
present?  Tell  why  you  think  so.  (Expression 
of  faces,  etc.) 

e  What  do  you  think  is  in  the  basket?  Why 
do  you  think  so?  (Let  each  child  have  an  opin¬ 
ion  and  a  reason  for  it.) 

f  Which  child  is  the  oldest?  Why  do  you 
think  so?  Which  child  is  the  youngest?  Why 
do  you  think  so  ? 

g  Do  you  think  it  is  hard  for  the  little  one 


to  see?  How  can  you  tell?  (Standing  on  tip¬ 
toe.) 

h  What  were  the  children  doing  before  they 
went  to  the  table  to  see  the  present?  (One  was 
knitting.)  Why  do  you  think  so?  (Knitting 
on  the  chair.)  (One  was  looking  at  a  book.) 
Why  do  you  think  so?  (Book  left  on  the  floor.) 

i  In  what  room  are  the  children?  Why  do 
you  think  so? 

j  What  do  you  think  is  in  the  basket? 

4.  Conclusion. — A  complete  story. 

Let  each  child  select  a  title  and  think  of  a 
story  to  tell  about  the  picture.  Let  ten  or  twelve 
recite,  and  correct  errors  as  before.  These  sto¬ 
ries  will  be  longer  than  the  Doing  and  Saying 
Stories,  as  the  children  know  more  about  the 
picture’s  details. 

Children  will  give  stories  similar  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

THE  CHILDREN’S  PRESENT 

Anna,  George,  May,  and  Frank  were  playing  in  the 
kitchen.  Their  mother  came  in  and  said,  “Children, 
here  is  a  present  for  you.”  They  all  jumped  up  and 
ran  to  the  table.  Anna  and  May  lifted  the  cover. 
They  saw  a  little  bird  in  a  cage. 

MOTHER’S  SURPRISE 

Mother  brought  a  bird  from  the  store.  She  set  it 
on  the  table  quietly  and  then  she  hid  from  the  children. 
Johnny  was  reading  his  book  and  Sarah  was  knitting. 
Florence  and  Susie  came  into  the  house.  They  saw 
something  on  the  table  all  covered  up.  Susie  said,  “Oh, 
Sarah,  what  is  this?”  Then  they  all  ran  to  the  table. 

If  a  written  story  is  desired,  the  above  study 
may  be  considered  as  Step  I,  Oral  Preparation, 
and  the  other  three  steps  (Step  II,  Spelling 
Preparation;  Step  III,  Written  Preparation, 
and  Step  IV,  Written  Lesson)  may  be  followed 
as  described  in  the  Teachers  Magazine  for 
May,  1911. 


IN  HARVEST  TIME 


Read  Whittier’s  “Com  Song,”  “The  Husk- 
ers,”  “Autumn  Festival,”  and  “Seed  Time  and 
Harvest.” 

Tell  the  story  of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  The  Parable 
of  the  Sower,  the  fable  of  the  “Lark  and  Farm¬ 
er”  and  the  story  of  the  “Little  Red  Hen.” 
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Blackboard  Reading  Lessons 


[Copy  part  of  the  lesson  every  morning, 
the  whole  lesson  is  read.] 

Jack  Frost  and  the  Nuts 

Little  Miss  Chestnut  and  her  two  sisters 
lived  up  in  a  tree,  in  a  prickly  green  house. 
The  house  was  soft  as  velvet  inside,  but  the 
sharp  spikes  on  the  outside  kept  away  the 
squirrels,  who  would  have  torn  it  down  if 
they  could. 

But  soon  Jack  Frost  came  along.  Jack 
does  not  mind  fences,  so  he  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  Chestnut  house. 

“Little  Miss  Chestnut,”  he  called,  “are 
you  ready  to  come  out?” 

But  little  Miss  Chestnut  replied,  “I  am 
not  quite  ready  yet,  Mr.  Jack.” 

So  Jack  went  off  to  the  house  where  Miss 
Hickory-Nut  lived.  Miss  Hickory-Nut 
lived  all  alone  in  a  round  green  cottage. 

“Miss  Hickory-Nut,”  he  called,  “are  you 
ready  to  come  out?” 

But  Miss  Hickory-Nut  replied,  “I  am 
not  quite  ready  yet,  Mr.  Jack.” 

So  Jack  went  off  to  the  low  bush  where 
Miss  Hazel-Nut  lived  in  a  soft  green  tent. 
Miss  Hazel-Nut  was  already  peeping  out. 

“Miss  Hazel-Nut,”  he  called,  “are  you 
ready  to  come  out?” 

And  little  Miss  Hazel-Nut  replied,  “I 
am  quite  ready,  Mr.  Jack.” 

So  she  came  down  and  waited  below  the 
bush,  while  Jack  went  back  for  the  rest. 

Jack  knocked  once  more  at  the  chestnut 
house.  Little  Miss  Chestnut  opened  the 
door  so  quickly  that  she  and  her  sisters  fell 
to  the  ground. 

Then  Jack  knocked  once  more  at.  the 
Hickory  house. 

Miss  Hickory-Nut  opened  the  door  so 
quickly  that  the  house  fell  apart. 

And  all  the  other  houses  opened,  and  all 
the  nuts  came  out  to  see  what  the  matter 
was. 

The  next  day  the  children  went  for  a 


Leave  it  on  the  board.  At  the  end  of  the  week 

walk.  As  they  walked  in  the  woods  they 
spied  the  nuts. 

“See,”  they  said,  “the  frost  has  opened 
the  chestnut  burrs.” 


Never  Give  Up 

One  step  and  then  another, 

And  the  longest  walk  is  ended ; 

One  stitch  and  then  another, 

And  the  largest  rent  is  mended. 

One  brick  upon  another, 

And  the  highest  wall  is  made ; 

One  flake  upon  another, 

And  the  deepest  snow  is  laid. 

Then  do  not  look  so  sadly 
On  the  work  you  have  to  do, 

And  say  that  such  a  mighty  task 
You  never  can  get  thru. 

But  only  try  each  moment 
To  do  your  very  best, 

And  then  the  task  that  looked  so  big 
Will  grow  from  less  to  less. 

What  seemed  at  first  so  hopeless 
Will  to  your  efforts  bend; 

If  you  will  but  keep  at  it, 

The  longest  task  will  end. 

— Selected. 


A  Little  Girl’s  Letter 

Dear  Grandmamma,  I  will  try  to  write 
A  very  little  letter. 

If  I  don’t  spell  the  words  all  right, 

Why,  next  time  I’ll  do  better. 

My  little  rabbit  is  alive, 

And  likes  his  milk  and  clover ; 

He  likes  to  see  me  very  much, 

But  runs  away  from  Rover. 

The  hens  are  picking  off  the  grass, 

And  clucking  very  loudly ; 

While  our  old  peacock  walks  about, 

And  shows  his  colors  proudly. 

I  think  I’ll  close  my  letter  now ; 

I’ve  nothing  more  to  tell. 

Please  write  soon  and  come  and  see 
Your  own  dear  little  Nell. 

— Selected. 
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First  Year  Lesson  Plans  for  October 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

How  many  days  has  October?  What  kind 
of  weather  do  we  have  in  October?  What  is 
the  name  of  the  month  just  past?  What  is  the 
name  of  the  month  that  follows  October  ?  What 
has  become  of  most  of  the  birds?  What  has 
become  of  the  flowers?  What  has  happened 
to  most  of  the  leaves?  What  is  the  white  that 
we  see  on  the  grass  on  October  mornings? 
(Frost.)  What  did  we  see  on  the  grass  on 
summer  mornings  ?  What  does  the  frost  do  to 
the  flowers  and  the  grass  ? 

TUESDAY 

Tell  the  children  that  October  is  the  month 
when  America  was  discovered.  Tell  the  story 
of  Columbus  and  the  discovery  of  the  new  con¬ 
tinent.  If  well  told,  the  story  is  quite  as  fasci¬ 
nating  as  a  fairy  tale. 

WEDNESDAY 

Bring  to  school  a  chestnut  burr,  containing 
nuts.  Show  the  children  how  the  prickly  burr 
protects  the  nuts  until  they  are  ripe.  Then 
Jack  Frost  comes  along  and  opens  the  burr  and 
lets  the  nuts  out.  Explain  how  the  nut  itself 
is  the  seed  of  the  chestnut  tree,  and  how,  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  under  the  snow  all  winter,  a  new 
little  chestnut  tree  will  start  the  next  spring. 

THURSDAY 

Teach  the  proper  method  of  salutation  on 
the  street.  Have  the  boys  put  on  their  caps, 
and  the  girls  their  hats.  Have  a  boy  and  a  girl 
go  to  the  front,  and  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
room  walk  towards  each  other.  As  they  meet, 
the  girl  nods  her  head  politely,  and  the  boy  lifts 
his  hat.  After  the  simple  ceremony  the  two 
children  return  to  their  seats,  and  their  places 
are  taken  by  other  boys  and  girls,  in  turn,  until 
all  can  perform  the  act  easily  and  gracefully. 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  children  tell  back  to  you  the  story 
of  Columbus  and  the  discovery  of  America. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Teach  the  proper  care  of  the  hair.  It  should 
be  combed  neatly  in  the  morning,  before  break¬ 
fast.  Then  if  it  becomes  untidy  later  in  the 
day  it  should  be  recombed.  Each  child  should 
have  a  comb  of  his  own,  and  never  use  anyone 
else’s.  The  hair  should  be  washed  as  often  as 
once  in  four  weeks,  with  soap  and  warm  water, 
great  care  being  taken  that  it  is  rinsed  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  clear  water.  Show  that  it  is  no  dis¬ 
grace  to  get  pediculosis.  The  only  disgrace  is 
in  allowing  the  insects  to  remain  in  the  hair. 
Explain  the  use  of  larkspur,  and  that  it  can  be 
obtained  at  any  apothecary’s. 


TUESDAY 

Care  of  Books. — Show  the  children  a  pretty 
book.  Show  that  any  damage  done  to  a  book 
will  remain  permanently.  If  a  finger  is 
scratched,  the  wound  heals.  If  a  book  is 
scratched,  the  scratch  can  never  be  removed. 
Do  not  break  the  back  of  a  book.  Do  not  mark 
it  with  a  pencil  or  ink.  Never  write  your  name 
in  a  book  not  your  own.  Do  not  turn  up  edges. 
Always  return  a  borrowed  book. 

WEDNESDAY 

A  Rainy  Morning. — Why  did  you  all  come  to 
school  this  morning  with  rubbers  and  umbrel¬ 
las?  Why  is  an  umbrella  shaped  as  it  is?  Why 
does  the  rain  sometimes  fall  straight,  and  some¬ 
times  slanting?  How  does  the  rain  tell  us 
which  way  the  wind  blows?  Why  do  rubbers 
keep  our  feet  dry  when  shoes  do  not?  What 
else  is  made  of  rubber? 

THURSDAY 

Ask  each  child  to  bring  a  penny  to  school. 
See  how  many  things  can  be  found  on  the 
penny. 

FRIDAY 

Different  Kinds  of  Dogs  and  Their  Uses. — 
Terrier,  St.  Bernard,  Newfoundland,  bulldog, 
hound,  coachdog,  pug,  etc. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Sight. — Place  a  number  of  small  objects  on  a 
table,  and  let  the  children  tell  how  many  they 
see  when  the  objects  have  been  exposed  to  view 
for  a  minute,  and  then  hidden. 

TUESDAY 

What  do  we  see  with?  What  is  one  who  can¬ 
not  see  called  ?  Why  is  the  game  of  blindman’s 
buff  so  called?  How  far  can  you  see?  How 
small  an  object  can  you  see?  Can  you  see  a 
grain  of  sand? 

WEDNESDAY 

Hearing.  —  Have  the  children  cover  their 
eyes.  Ring  a  bell.  Who  can  guess  what  the 
sound  was?  Whistle.  What  was  the  sound? 
Give  a  familiar  song.  Who  knows,  what  the 
song  was  ?  Strike  the  desk  with  a  stick.  What 
was  it?  Strike  a  window  pane.  What  was  it? 
etc. 

THURSDAY 

How  do  we  hear?  What  is  one  who  cannot 
hear  called  ?  How  do  our  ears  differ  from  those 
of  a  dog?  A  cat?  Can  we  move  our  ears? 
Can  we  move  our  eyes?  What  sounds  did  you 
hear  as  you  came  to  school  this  morning? 

FRIDAY 

Taste. — Have  the  children  close  their  eyes. 
Place  on  each  tongue  a  bit  of  salt.  How  many 
can  guess  what  it  is?  Do  the  same  with  a  bit 
of  sugar,  a  bit  of  pepper,  a  bit  of  vinegar,  a  bit 
of  cinnamon  or  clove. 
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fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

How  do  we  taste?  What  is  there  in  the 
mouth  that  helps  us  to  taste?  (Tongue.)  How 
do  we  know  whether  what  we  eat  is  sweet  or 
sour?  What  becomes  of  what  we  eat  after  we 
have  chewed  it  ?  Do  we  taste  food  after  we  have 
swallowed  it?  Tell  about  the  little  taste  buds 
on  the  tongue  that  help  us  to  tell  the  flavor  of 
what  is  taken  into  the  mouth. 

TUESDAY 

Smelling. — Have  the  children  cover  their 
eyes.  Have  them  smell  successively  an  orange, 
an  apple,  vinegar,  some  kind  of  perfume.  How 
many  can  guess  what  they  are? 

WEDNESDAY 

With  what  do  we  smell?  Can  we  smell  any¬ 
thing  if  we  cover  ud  one  side  of  the  nose? 
Which  has  the  keener  sense  of  smell,  a  dog  or 
a  horse?  A  dog  or  a  man?  Can  cats  smell? 
How  does  a  cat  know  when  a  mouse  is  near? 

THURSDAY 

Feeling. — Have  the  children  cover  their  eyes. 
Hand  each  child  in  succession  a  moist  sponge, 
a  soft  rubber  ball,  a  stone,  a  glove  and  a  book. 
How  many  can  guess  what  the  objects  are,  by 
feeling  alone? 

FRIDAY 

How  do  we  feel  whether  an  object  is  hard  or 
soft?  Can  we  feel  with  any  other  part  of  the 
body  besides  the  hand?  Is  the  face  as  sensi¬ 
tive  to  touch  as  the  fingers?  Can  dogs  feel? 
How  does  a  dog  know  that  a  flea  is  biting  him? 


Number  Work  Devices 

Count  by  ones  to  eight.  Add  one  and  one, 
two  and  one,  three  and  one. 

Buy  and  sell  some  small  objects,  adding  by 
ones,  not  higher  than  three  and  one. 

Have  the  children  arrange  small  objects  in 
piles,  the  teacher  calling  out,  for  example,  two 
and  one.  The  children  will  place  two  beans 
in  one  pile,  one  beside  them,  and  call  out  the 
answer  three. 

Have  a  number  of  small  objects,  such  as 
beans,  peas,  corn,  kindergarten  beads,  etc.  Use 
various  objects  for  problems,  such  as  “One  bean 
and  one  bean  are  two  beans.”  “One  blue  bead 
and  one  blue  bead  are  two  blue  beads.”  “One 
kernel  of  corn  and  one  kernel  of  corn  are  two 
kernels  of  com.” 

Have  the  pupils  count  the  number  of  children 
in  the  row.  The  number  of  desks  in  the  row. 
The  panes  of  glass  in  a  window.  The  panels  in 
a  door.  The  corners  of  the  desk.  The  buttons 
on  a  shoe.  The  hair  ribbons  in  the  room,  etc. 

Write  addition  problem  on  large  squares  of 
pasteboard,  similar  to  the  following : 


Hold  these  before  the  class,  to  be  read  by  the 
children  as  follows:  Three  and  one  are  four. 
One  and  two  are  three,  etc. 


First  Year  Plans  for  Number  Work 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Write  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  in  a  column  on  the 
blackboard.  Have  the  children  add  2  to  each, 
in  regular  order.  This  is  to  be  oral  work. 
Written. — Addition  exercises. 

16718191 

51171819 


2  3  2  4  2  5  2 

2  2  3  2  4  2  5 


6  2  7  2  8  2 

2  6  2  7  2  8 


WEDNESDAY 

Teach  5  —  1  =  4;  6  — 1  =  5;  7  —  1  =  6, 
etc.,  thru  91  —  1  =  90. 

THURSDAY 
Addition  of  threes: 

1  2  3  3  3 

3  3  3  1  2 

FRIDAY 

Writing  numbers,  between  one  and  one  hun¬ 
dred. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Count,  by  twos  to  twenty. 

Count,  by  threes  to  fifteen. 

Addition : 


TUESDAY 

Count  by  ones  to  one  hundred. 

Count  by  twos  thru  ten. 

Count  by  threes  thru  twelve. 

Teach  4  +  1  =  5;  5  +  1  =  6;  7  +  1  =  8, 
etc.,  thru  91  +  1  =  92. 


26 

+2 


27 

+2 


13 

+2 


44 

+2 


16 

+2 


51 

+2 


36  46  85 

+2  +2  +2 


12 

+2 
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TUESDAY 

Count  by  twos,  until  pupils  can  say  2,  4,  6, 
8,  10,  etc.,  up  to  20,  as  readily  as  they  can  count 
by  ones. 

Addition : 

9  19  29  39  49  59  69 

+  1  +1  +1  +1  +1  +1  +1 


79  89  99 

+1  +1  +1 


WEDNESDAY 

Count  by  threes,  until  children  can  say  3,  6, 
9,  12,  15,  as  readily  as  they  can  count  by  ones. 
Subtraction : 

10  20  30  40  50  60  70 

— 1  —1  —1  —1  —1  —1  —1 


80  90  100 

— 1  —1  — 1 


THURSDAY 

Subtraction : 


4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

—2 

—2 

—2 

—2 

—2 

—2 

—2 

74 

84 

94 

—2 

—2 

—2 

FRIDAY 

Addition : 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44' 

54 

64 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

74 

84 

94 

+2 

+2 

+2 

Subtraction : 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

56 

66 

—2 

—2 

—2 

—2 

—2 

—2 

—2 

76 

86 

96 

—2 

—2 

—2 

THURSDAY 

With  foot-rule,  measure  twelve  inches  on  the 
desk.  Take  away  three  inches.  How  many 
left  ?  Take  away  two  inches.  How  many  left  ? 

FRIDAY 

Measure  different  pupils  against  the  wall, 
and  find  the  number  of  inches  for  each. 


Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Addition : 

1  11  21  31  41  51  61  71 

_|_2  +2  4-2  4-2  4-2  .+2  +2  +2 


81  91 

+2  +2 


Fourth  Week 


MONDAY 


Review  drill: 

5  +  2=  ? 

6  +  2=  ? 

7  +  2=  ? 

8  +  2=  ? 


? 

? 

? 

9 


and  so  on,  thru  101  —  2  =  99. 


TUESDAY 

Count  by  threes  thru  eighteen.  Play  store, 
buying  and  selling  eggs,  pencils,  apples,  etc.,  by 
the  dozen. 

WEDNESDAY 

Addition : 

8  18  28,  etc.,  thru  98 

+2  +2  +2  +2. 


TUESDAY 

Subtraction : 

3  13  23  33  43 

—2  —2  —2  —2  —2 


73  83  93 
—2  —2  —2 


53  63 

—2  —2 


WEDNESDAY 

Addition : 

2  12  22  32  42  52  62 

+2  +2  +2  +2  +2  -1-2  +2 


72  82  92 
+2  +2  +2 


Subtraction : 

10  20 
—2  —2 


Addition : 

9 

19 

+2 

+2 

Subtraction 

• 

11 

21 

—2 

—2 

30  100 

— 2,  etc.,  thru  — 2 


THURSDAY 

29  39  99 

+2  +2,  etc.,  thru  +2 


31  41  101 

— 2  — 2,  etc.,  thru  — 2 


FRIDAY 

Play  store,  using  bundles  of  tens,  and  units, 
to  impress  tens  and  units. 
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Mother  Squirrel’s  Arithmetic 

(Mother  Squirrel  teaches  her  three  chil¬ 
dren  something  about  number.) 

1.  Children,  I  have  four  paws,  and  four 
claws  on  each  paw.  How  many  claws  have 
I  in  all? 

2.  I  have  four  babies.  Each  of  you  has 
two  eyes.  How  many  eyes  have  you  all  to¬ 
gether? 

3.  You  four  babies  have  together  eight 
eyes,  and  I  have  two  eyes.  How  many  have 
we  all? 

4.  Bushy  Tail  and  Bright  Eyes  have  each 
four  feet.  How  many  feet  have  the  two 
squirrels? 

5.  Every  squirrel  has  two  eyes,  two  ears, 
four  feet  and  a  tail.  How  many  in  all? 

6.  How  many  ears  have  Bright  Eyes, 
Bushy  Tail,  and  Sharp  Ears,  all  together? 

7.  This  is  October  first.  You  young 
squirrels  were  born  four  months  ago.  In 
what  month  were  you  born? 

8.  The  lowest  limb  on  our  tree  is  five 
feet  from  the  ground.  Our  nest  is  twice  as 
far  from  the  ground.  How  far  is  the  nest 
from  the  ground? 

9.  I  have  brought  up  for  your  breakfast 
four  hickory  nuts,  two  chestnuts  and  three 
acorns.  How  many  in  all? 

10.  Sharp  Ears,  go  out  and  bring  me 
three  oak  leaves.  If  I  have  twice  as  many 
leaves  already  here,  how  many  will  there 
be  in  all? 


Gathering  Nuts 

They  are  neither  birds  nor  squirrels ; 

They  are  only  girls  and  boys 
After  nuts. 

But  they  laugh  and  talk  and  chatter, 

With  such  gay  and  merry  clatter, 

As  they  search. 

That,  instead  of  only  seven, 

You  might  think  there  were  eleven, 
Or  even  more. 

As,  with  merry  laugh  and  shout, 

They  see  the  brown  nuts  dance  about, 
On  the  grass, 

When  the  boys,  with  shake  and  blow, 

Send  them  down  for  those  below 
To  gather  up. 

So  they  work  like  busy  squirrels, 

Seven  little  boys  and  girls, — 
Gathering  nuts. 


The  Child  and  the  Bird 

(Selected.) 

School: 

Little  bird,  little  bird,  come  to  me! 

1  have  a  clean  cage  all  ready  for  thee; 
Many  bright  flowers  I’ll  bring  to  you, 

And  fresh,  ripe  cherries,  all  wet  with  dew. 

Child  representing  Bird: 

Thanks,  little  maiden,  for  all  thy  care, 

But  I  dearly  love  the  clear,  cool  air; 

And  my  snug  little  nest  in  the  old  oak  tree 
Is  better  than  golden  cage  to  me. 

School: 

Little  bird,  little  bird,  where  wilt  thou  go 
When  all  the  fields  are  covered  with  snow? 
The  ice  will  cover  the  old  oak  tree; 

Little  bird,  little  bird,  stay  with  me! 


Bird: 

Nay,  little  maiden,  away  I’ll  fly 
To  green  fields  and  a  warmer  sky : 

When  Spring  comes  back  with  cheerful  rain 
My  joyful  song  you’ll  hear  again. 

School: 

Little  bird,  little  bird,  who  will  guide  thee 
Over  the  hills  and  over  the  sea? 

Foolish  one,  come  with  me  to  stay : 

If  you  do  not,  I  fear  you  will  lose  your  way. 

Bird: 

Ah,  no,  little  children,  God  guides  me, 

Over  the  hills  and  over  the  sea: 

He  made  me  free  as  the  morning  air, 

To  drink  the  sunshine  everywhere. 


— Selected. 


Second  Year  Lesson  Plans  in  ILnglish 


First  Week 

MONDAY 
Oh,  there  is  a  little  artist, 

Who  paints,  in  the  cold  night  hours, 

Pictures  for  little  children, 

Of  wondrous  trees  and  flowers. 

The  moon  is  the  lamp  he  paints  by, 

His  canvas  the  window  pane, 

His  brush  is  a  frozen  snowflake, 

Jack  Frost  is  the  artist’s  name. 

Conversation. — -Who  is  the  little  artist? 
Where  does  he  paint  the  pictures  ?  What  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  pictures  if  we  put  our  tongue 
against  the  window-pane?  What  colors  does 
he  paint  the  maple  leaves  ?  The  hickory  leaves  ? 

TUESDAY 

Write  a  letter  to  a  cousin,  telling  what  Jack 
Frost  does.  The  letter  is  really  to  be  sent  to  a 
cousin  or  some  relative. 

WEDNESDAY 

One  day  as  Mr.  Squirrel  went  up  his  tree  to  bed, 

A  very  large  hickory  nut  fell  upon  his  head. 

“Altho  I’m  fond  of  nuts,”  Mr.  Squirrel  then  did  say, 
“I’d  very  much  rather  they  would  not  come  that  way.” 

Write  answers  to  the  following  questions  in 
complete  sentences : 

Where  was  Mr.  Squirrel’s  bed? 

Where  did  the  hickory  nut  fall? 

What  did  Mr.  Squirrel  like  to  eat? 

What  did  Mr.  Squirrel  say? 

THURSDAY 

Copy  the  sentences,  filling  the  blank  spaces 
with  is,  are,  was  or  ivere: 

Mr.  Squirrel - in  the  tree. 

The  tree - Mr.  Squirrel’s  home. 

Nuts - Mr.  Squirrel’s  food. 

All  squirrels - fond  of  nuts. 

Mr.  Squirrel -  fond  of  nuts. 

The  hickory  nut - in  the  tree. 

Mr.  Squirrel’s  head - in  the  way. 

FRIDAY 

Re-write  the  story  of  Mr.  Squirrel  and  the 
hickory  nut  in  your  own  words. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Dictation. — 

I  am  a  large  yellow  flower. 

I  always  turn  so  I  can  look  at  the  sun. 

I  come  in  the  late  summer. 

Can  you  think  who  I  am? 


TUESDAY 

Have  cards  with  the  name  of  an  animal  on 
each,  such  as  cat,  hep,  cow,  horse,  etc.  Pass 
the  cards,  one  to  each  child  in  the  class.  Let 
the  children  describe  orally  the  animal  they  rep¬ 
resent,  allowing  the  other  children  to  guess 
what  it  is.  As, 

“I  am  tall  and  strong.  I  am  covered  Arith 
short  hair.  I  have  a  mane  and  a  long  tail. 
What  am  I?” 

WEDNESDAY 

Oral  Conversation  on  the  Post-office. — What 
is  a  post-office?  Who  have  charge  of  the  post- 
offices?  Where  is  your  post-office?  What  do 
you  see  when  you  go  into  the  post-office  ?  How 
do  you  get  your  mail?  Why  do  people  write 
letters?  How  do  letters  go  from  one  place  to 
another?  What  is  the  stamp  on  a  letter  for? 
Who  pays  for  sending  a  letter? 

THURSDAY 

To  be  copied: 

THE  WORLD’S  MUSIC 
The  world’s  a  very  happy  place, 

Where  every  child  should  dance  and  sing, 

And  always  have  a  smiling  face, 

And  never  sulk  for  anything. 

The  world  is  such  a  happy  place 
That  children,  whether  big  or  small, 

Should  always  have  a  shining  face, 

And  never,  never  sulk  at  all. 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  children  write  answers  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions,  the  answers  to  be  in  complete 
sentences,  and  taken  from  “The  World’s 
Music.” 

What  kind  of  a  place  is  the  world? 

What  should  every  child  do? 

What  kind  of  a  face  should  every  child  have? 

What  should  a  child  never  do? 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Dictation. — It  is  cold  in  winter.  The  wind 
blows  hard.  The  trees  are  bare.  The  birds 
are  gone.  But  I  like  winter,  for  I  can  play  in 
the  snow. 

TUESDAY 

“  Seven  Times  One.” 

There’s  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover, 
There’s  no  rain  left  in  heaven; 

I’ve  said  my  “  seven  times  ”  over  and  over, 

Seven  times  one  are  seven. 

I  am  old,  so  old  I  can  write  a  letter; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done; 

The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better, 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 
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0  Moon!  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing, 

And  shining  so  round  and  low, 

You  are  bright,  ah  bright,  but  your  light  is  failing, 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You  moon,  have  you  done  something  wrong  in  heaven, 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face? 

I  hope,  if  you  have,  you  will  soon  be  forgiven, 

And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

O  velvet  bee,  you’re  a  dusty  fellow; 

You’ve  powdered  your  legs  with  gold! 

0  brave  marshmary  buds,  rich  and  yellow, 

Give  me  your  money  to  hold! 

0  columbine,  open  your  folded  wrapper, 

Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell! 

0  cuckoo-pint,  toll  me  the  purple  clapper 
That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell! 

And  show  me  your  nest  with  your  young  ones  in  it— 

I  will  not  steal  it  away; 

I  am  old,  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet, — 

I  am  seven  times  one  to-day. 

— Jean  Ingelow. 

Copy  the  first  three  stanzas  of  the  poem  in 
your  books. 

WEDNESDAY 

Copy  the  remainder  of  “Seven  Times  One.” 

THURSDAY 

Learn  the  first  two  stanzas  of  “Seven  Times 
One.” 

FRIDAY 

Learn  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas  of  “Seven 
Times  One.” 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Learn  the  remaining  stanzas  of  “Seven 
Times  One.” 

TUESDAY 

Recite  the  whole  poem,  “Seven  Times  One,” 
in  concert. 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  as  many  “name”  words  (nouns)  in 
“Seven  Times  One”  as  you  can  find. 

THURSDAY 

Answer  the  following  questions,  in  complete 
sentences,  taking  the  answers  from  “Seven 
Times  One”: 

Where  is  there  no  dew  left? 

Where  is  there  no  rain  left? 

How  old  am  I? 

What  do  the  lambs  do? 

How  old  are  the  lambs? 

FRIDAY 

Rewrite  the  last  three  stanzas  of  the  poem  in 
your  own  words. 


Hiawatha’s  Childhood 

(Selections  from  Longfellow’s  “Hiawatha”) 
(See  page  74) 

By  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gurnee, 

By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water, 

Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 

Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis. 

Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest, 

Rose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine  trees, 

Rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them; 

Bright  before  it  beat  the  water, 

Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water, 

Beat  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water. 

There  the  wrinkled,  old  Nokomis 
Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 

Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle, 

Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes, 

Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews; 

Stilled  his  fretful  wail  by  saying, 

“Hush!  the  Naked  Bear  will  hear  thee!” 
Lulled  him  into  slumber,  singing, 

“Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet! 

Who  is  this,  that  lights  the  wigwam? 

With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam? 
Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet!” 

At  the  door  on  summer  evenings 
Sat  the  little  Hiawatha; 

Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine  trees, 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water, 

Sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder; 
“Minne-wawa!”  said  the  pine  trees, 
“Mudway-aushka !”  said  the  water. 

Saw  the  firefly,  Wah-wah-taysee, 

Flitting  thru  the  dusk  of  evening, 

With  the  twinkle  of  its  candle 
Lighting  up  the  brakes  and  bushes, 

And  he  sang  the  song  of  children, 

Sang  the  song  Nokomis  taught  him: 
“Wah-wah-taysee,  little  firefly, 

Little,  flitting,  white-fire  insect, 

Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature, 

Light  me  with  your  little  candle, 

Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me, 

Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids!” 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter, 

Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  “Hiawatha’s  Chickens.” 

Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 

Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 

How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 

Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid, 

Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  “Hiawatha’s  Brothers.” 


Second  Year  Number  Work 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Count  by  fours  to  twenty. 

Count  by  tens  to  six  hundred. 

Count  by  hundreds  to  six  hundred. 

Write,  the  numbers  to  be  read  by  the  teacher, 
and  after  being  written  papers  to  be  exchanged 

q nr!  pnrrprfpH  • 

121,  418,  326,  599,  499,  600,  200,  111,  444, 
529,  483,  125,  217,  365,  423. 

TUESDAY 


Read  the  numbers  given  in  Monday’s  lesson. 
With  apples,  squares  of  paper,  etc.,  use  the 


fractions  %  and  % 

.  Show  that  — 

WEDNESDAY 

Addition : 

Addition 

; 

Subtraction : 

1  +  6  = 

? 

7  — 

6=  ? 

2  +  6  = 

? 

8  — 

6=  ? 

3  +  6  = 

? 

9  — 

6=  ? 

4  +  6  = 

? 

10  — 

6=  ? 

5  +  6  = 

? 

11  — 

6=  ? 

6  +  6  = 

\ 

12  — 

6=  ? 

7  +  6  = 

? 

THURSDAY 

13  — 

6=  ? 

Writing  Roman  numerals,  from  I  thru  VIII, 
Show  the  use  and  size  of  the  dry  quart. 

FRIDAY 

Addition : 

421 

146 

121 

632 

246 

356 

325 

212 

417 

152 

243 

713 

313 

561 

642 

124 

264 

131 

345 

251 

351 

126 

164 

523 

714 

246 

462 

165 

152 

137 

141 

711 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Count  by  fours  to  thirty-two. 

'  Count  by  threes  to  thirty. 

Count  by  hundreds  to  seven  hundred. 

Write  and  read  Roman  numbers  from  I  to  X. 

TUESDAY 


Write  out  the  numbers  from  601  to  700  in¬ 
clusive. 

THURSDAY 

Measure  books,  with  the  foot-rule.  Measure 
various  substances,  such  as  corn,  with  the  dry 
quart. 

FRIDAY 

Buy  and  sell,  using  all  forms  of  toy  money, 
up  to  $1.00,  in  making  change.  Deal  in  but¬ 
ter,  eggs,  tea,  coffee,  rice,  sugar,  oatmeal,  flour, 
etc.,  pretending  to  buy  and  sell  all  these  com¬ 
modities. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Count  by  fours  to  forty. 

Count  by  twos  to  twenty. 

Count  by  threes  to  thirty. 

Count  by  hundreds  to  eight  hundred. 

Count  by  tens  to  eight  hundred.  Play  buzz, 
the  word  “buzz”  being  called  instead  of  every 
multiple  of  seven. 

TUESDAY 

Make  a  circle,  with  all  the  Roman  numerals 
from  I  to  XII.  In  what  two  ways  can  four  be 
written?  How  is  it  written  on  the  clock-face? 
Where  is  I  on  the  clock  face?  Where  is  VI? 
Where  is  XII? 

WEDNESDAY 

Using  papers,  cut  into  halves  and  fourths, 
teach  y2,  *4,  %,  %,  %,  %.  Write  and  read  these 
fractions. 

THURSDAY 

Have  pupils  write  five  problems  in  addition, 
and  five  in  subtraction.  Papers  are  to  be  ex¬ 
changed,  and  the  problems  worked  and  cor¬ 
rected. 

FRIDAY 

Have  pupils  write  twenty  numbers  between 
500  and  700,  papers  to  be  exchanged,  the  num¬ 
bers  read,  and  rewritten  by  the  class. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Counts  by  twos  to  twenty. 

Count  by  threes  to  thirty. 

Count  by  fours  to  forty. 

Count  by  tens  to  nine  hundred. 

Play  buzz. 

TUESDAY 


Addition : 
8  +  6=  ? 
9  +  6=  ? 
10  +  6  =  ? 
11  +  6  =  ? 
12  +  6  =  ? 


Subtraction : 

14  — 6  =  ? 

15  —  6  =  ? 

16  — 6  =  ? 

17  —  6  =  ? 

18  — 6  =  ? 


Review  complete  addition  and  subtraction 
tables  by  six. 

WEDNESDAY 

Add  6  to  each  of  the  following  numbers: 


Review  addition  and  subtraction  tables  by 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6. 

WEDNESDAY 

Measuring  with  peck  and  dry  quart  meas¬ 
ures.  Establish  that  eight  quarts  are  one  peck. 
How  many  quarts  in  one-half  a  peck?  How 
many  quarts  in  one-fourth  of  a  peck? 

THURSDAY 

Review  of  fractions,  using  peck  and  quart 
measure,  as  on  preceding  day. 


27,  33,  45,  68,  92,  12,  54,  61,  73,  84,  34,  48,  17, 
50,  94,  29,  38,  75,  63. 


FRIDAY 

Review  of  the  month’s  work. 
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OLD  ROGER 
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oia  Ro  -  ger  is  dead  and  ^one  to  his  gfrave 


i 


A 


A 


P 


-J--  — s 


Hm  !  ha!  '^one  to  his  .drave. 

*  ~r 


>  > 

T^.  planted  an  apple  tree  over  his  head 
Hm!  ha!  over  his  head. 

Tu*  apples  were  ripe  and  ready  to  drop 
H  m!  ha  1  ready  to  drop .  <^^^SSS!s» 

|  here  came  an  old  woman  a  pickin^them  up 
H  m !  ha  !  pickind  them  up . 

^^ld  Ro^er  jumped  up  and  jdave  her  a  knock 
H  m !  ha !  g^ave  her  a  knock  . 

^^/hich  made  that  old  woman  go  hippiTy  hop 
H  mijia !  hippity  hop.  ©  -^2?  © 


Third  Year  Lesson  Plans  in  English 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Drill  on  correct  use  of  is  and  are.  Construct¬ 
ing  statements  from  directions. 

Use  words  found  in  envelopes  to  make  state¬ 
ments  about  each  of  the  following  objects: 

My  pencil - . 

My  pen - . 

My  books - . 

My  desk - . 

My  papers - . 

My  lessons - . 

My  writing - . 

My  spelling - . 

My  marks - . 


Words  in  envelopes: 


is 

broken 

is  clean 

are 

at  home 

is 

broken 

is  clean 

are 

at  home 

is 

broken 

is  clean 

are 

at  home 

is 

broken 

is  clean 

are 

at  home 

is 

good 

is  written 

are 

covered 

is 

good 

is  written 

are 

covered 

is 

good 

is  written 

are 

covered 

is 

good 

is  written 

are 

covered 

is 

good 

are  good 

are 

learned 

is 

good 

are  good 

are 

learned 

is 

good 

are  good 

are 

learned 

is 

good 

are  good 

are 

learned 

TUESDAY 

Constructing  statements  from  questions. 
Cards  for  envelopes : 

What  color  is  your  pencil? 

Is  your  pencil  long  or  short? 

Is  the  point  of  your  pencil  sharp? 

How  many  books  have  you? 

Are  your  books  in  your  desk? 

/  Are  your  books  all  nicely  covered? 

At  what  time  do  you  go  home? 

Separate  words  for  answers  to  be  placed  in 
envelopes  with  questions : 


My 

pencil 

is 

red. 

My 

is 

red. 

My 

pencil 

is 

My 

pencil 

is 

long. 

The 

sharp. 

The 

point 

of 

my 

of 

my 

pencil 

is 

sharp. 

have 

two 

books. 

I 

have 

in 

my 

desk. 

My 

books 

books 

are 

in 

my 

desk. 

covered. 

My 

books 

are 

all 

all 

nicely 

covered. 

We 

go 

go 

home 

at 

three 

o’clock. 

o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY 

Drill  on  correct  use  of  is,  are,  was  and  were. 
CARDS 

Horses  -  first  brought  to  America  by 

Spanish  explorers. 

The  lion - a  large  animal  of  the  cat  fam¬ 
ily.  Its  eyes - like  those  of  the  cat.  It - 

very  strong.  Lions - found  in  Asia. 

\ 

THURSDAY 

Drill  on  correct  use  of  is,  are,  was  and  were. 

- the  boys  in  school  now? 

- the  boys  in  school  yesterday? 

John - in  school,  so - Charles. 

Henry - here,  but  his  sisters - not. 

- John  in  school  yesterday? 

-  you  in  school  yesterday? 

No,  but  John  and  Charles - . 

Nine  boys  -  playing  basketball. 

- they  playing  this  morning  ? 

No,  but  the  other  boys - playing. 

- these  boys  in  school  yesterday  ? 

FRIDAY 

Drill  on  correct  use  of  is  and  are. 

Our  dog  Jessie  has  four  little  puppies.  Their 

names  -  Brownie,  Spottie,  Whitey  and 

Rover. 

Brownie  -  a  little  brown  pup. 

Spottie - is  a  spotted  pup. 

Whitey  -  a  white  dog. 

Rover -  a  spotted  dog. 

All  the  dogs - very  pretty. 

Second  Week 

.  MONDAY 

The  dog  ran. 

Add,  from  the  following,  to  extend  the  sen¬ 
tence:  little,  large,  handsome,  away,  swiftly, 
off. 

The  lady  sang  a  song. 

Add,  from  the  following:  pretty,  beautiful, 
sweetly,  softly,  often. 

WTrite  two  more  sentences,  using  some  of  the 
modifiers  given  above. 


pencil 

is 

red. 

My 

pencil 

long. 

My 

pencil 

is 

long. 

point 

of 

my 

pencil 

is 

pencil 

is 

sharp. 

The 

point 

I 

have 

two 

books. 

I 

two 

books. 

My 

books 

are 

are 

in 

my 

desk. 

My 

My 

books 

are 

all 

nicely 

nicely 

covered. 

My 

books 

are 

home 

at 

three 

o’clock. 

We 

We 

go 

home 

at 

three 
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TUESDAY 

Read  aloud  to  the  children,  and  have  them 
copy,  “Hiawatha’s  childhood.” 

(See  page  70) 


WEDNESDAY 

Oral. — Hiawatha  was  an  Indian  boy.  This 
is  part  of  a  poem  that  tells  the  life  of  Hiawatha. 

What  did  the  Indians  call  the  body  of  water 
near  which  the  wigwam  stood?  Whose  wig¬ 
wam  was  it?  Whose  daughter  was  Nokomis? 
She  was  called  the  daughter  of  the  Moon,  be¬ 
cause  the  Indians  believed  that  she  fell  from 
the  moon  to  the  earth.  What  was  behind  the 
wigwam?  What  trees  in  this  forest?  What 
was  before  the  wigwam? 

From  what  kind  of  tree  did  Hiawatha’s 
cradle  hang?  What  made  the  cradle  soft? 
What  made  it  strong?  What  did  the  old 
woman  say  to  stop  Hiawatha’s  crying?  What 
did  she  sing  to  put  him  to  sleep? 

What  sounds  did  Hiawatha  like  to  hear  on 
summer  evenings  ?  What  did  he  think  the  pine 
trees  said?  The  water?  What  did  he  call  the 
firefly?  What  is  the  firefly’s  candle?  Who 
taught  Hiawatha  the  song  about  the  firefly  ? 

What  did  Hiawatha  learn  from  the  birds? 
Who  taught  him  their  names?  How  did  he 
discover  their  secrets?  What  two  secrets  are 
mentioned?  What  did  he  call  the  birds? 

What  did  he  learn  about  all  the  beasts? 
About  the  beaver?  The  squirrels?  The  rein¬ 
deer?  The  rabbit?  What  did  he  call  them? 

THURSDAY 

Read  aloud,  and  have  the  children  copy,  the 
following : 

“  HIAWATHA’S  CHILDHOOD  ” 

At  the  door  on  summer  evenings 
Sat  the  little  Hiawatha; 

Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine  trees, 

Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water, 

Sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder; 
“Minne-wawa!”  said  the  pine  trees, 
“Mudway-aushka !”  said  the  water. 

Saw  the  firefly,  Wah-wah-taysee, 

Flitting  thru  the  dusk  of  evening, 

With  the  twinkle  of  its  candle 
Lighting  up  the  brakes  and  bushes, 

And  he  sang  the  song  of  children, 

Sang  the  song  Nokomis  taught  him: 
“Wah-wah-taysee,  little  firefly. 

Little,  flitting,  white-fire  insect, 

Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature, 

Light  me  with  your  little  candle, 

Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me, 

Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids!” 


Forth  into  the  forest  straightway 
All  alone  walked  Hiawatha 
Proudly,  with  his  bow  and  arrows; 

And  the  birds  sang  round  him,  o’er  him, 

“Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha!” 

Sang  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 

Sang  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 

“Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha!” 

Up  the  oak  tree,  close  beside  him, 

Sprang  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 

In  and  out  among  the  branches, 

Coughed  and  chattered  from  the  oak  tree, 
Laughed,  and  said  between  his  laughing, 

“Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha!” 

FRIDAY 

Oral. — What  did  Hiawatha  call  the  firefly? 
Why  did  he  call  the  firefly  “Little,  dancing, 
white-fire  creature”? 

What  is  the  difference  between  “brakes”  and 

What  did  Hiawatha  call  the  robin?  the  blue¬ 
bird?  the  squirrel? 

What  words  show  the  sound  of  the  pine 
trees?  the  sound  of  the  water?  the  motion  of 
the  firefly?  the  sound  made  by  the  squirrel? 

Tell  how  Hiawatha  spent  his  evenings. 

What  do  you  think  Hiawatha  could  see  and 
hear  from  his  home? 

Describe  the  little  hunter  as  he  went  into  the 
forest. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Write,  in  complete  sentences,  all  the  things 
that  Hiawatha  heard  at  the  door  on  summer 
evenings. 

TUESDAY 

Write,  in  complete  sentences,  what  happened 
when  Hiawatha  went  into  the  forest. 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  about  what  Hiawatha  learned  of  the 
birds. 

THURSDAY 

Write  about  what  Hiawatha  learned  of  the 
beasts. 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  children  work  out  for  themselves  a 
dramatization  of  Hiawatha’s  childhood. 

Fourth  Week 

Allow  the  children  to  spend  the  entire  week 
upon  their  dramatization  of  Hiawatha’s  child¬ 
hood.  Let  this  be  the  topic  of  interest  for  the 
entire  week.  Use  Longfellow’s  language  your¬ 
self,  in  talking  about  it,  and  the  children  will  be 
so  enthusiastic  that  they  will,  half  unconscious¬ 
ly,  learn  nearly  all  the  selections  from  the  poem 
that  are  given  here. 


Ways  in  Which  Seeds  Are  Scattered 


Procure  seeds  of  the  maple  tree,  pine  cones, 
dandelion  gone  to  seed,  milkweed,  thistles,  seed- 
pods  of  various  flowers,  especially  those  which 
pop  open  and  throw  their  seeds  when  ripe. 

Those  who  live  in  or  near  the  country  may 
take  a  walk  in  the  fields  or  woods  with  woolen 
clothing  on  and  after  a  walk  collect  from  their 
clothing  the  little  triangular  seeds,  pitchforks, 
and  burrs  that  have  adhered  to  the  wool. 

Show  maple  seeds  and  ask  what  they  have 
fastened  to  them,  and  for  what  purpose.  Wings 
will  be  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  flying.  But 
the  seeds  of  themselves  cannot  move  their 
wings,  how  then  can  they  fly?  The  children 
will  readily  tell  you  that  the  wind  will  carry 
them. 

Blow  the  dandelion,  milkweed  and  thistle 
seeds,  and  let  the  children  watch  them  fly  in  the 
air.  Why  do  they  sail  thru  the  air? 

Place  the  burrs,  pitchforks,  and  triangular 
seeds  on  your  own  or  children’s  clothing,  and 
let  them  see  how  firmly  they  will  cling.  Let 
them  look  at  each  seed,  see  how  they  are  made, 
and  tell  why  they  cling.  The  burrs  have  little 
rough  points,  the  pitchforks  two  sharp  points 
like  needles,  and  the  triangles  are  gummy. 

What  animal  would  easily  carry  such  seed? 
The  sheep  are  very  useful  in  that  way.  Have 
raw  cotton  and  let  the  children  see  how  seeds 
will  adhere  to  it.  Seeds  are  thus  often  carried 
in  ships  across  the  ocean. 

What  have  you  seen  squirrels  doing  on  the 
trees?  Show  the  pine  cone;  if  they  do  not 
know,  tell  them  the  squirrels  pick  out  the  seeds 
to  eat,  but  often  scatter  as  well  as  eat.  Refer 
to  nuts  and  how  squirrels  carry  them. 

Tell  of  the  formation  of  the  islands  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  ocean  that  are  built  on  coral  reefs.  After 
a  time  cocoanut  trees  appear.  How  did  the 
seeds  get  there?  Have  cocoanut  or  shell  and 
let  the  children  see  it  float  in  water.  Then,  how 
might  they  be  carried?  The  plants  that  grow 
over  the  water  drop  their  seeds  into  it,  and  they 
are  floated  down  and  landed  in  various  places. 

Show  the  ripe  seed-pods  that  open  and  throw 


the  seed;  press  upon  the  pod  and  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  see  how  they  are  thrown. 

When  the  seeds  cannot  be  obtained,  drawings 
of  them  may  be  made  upon  the  board. 


BLACKBOARD  WORK 


Seeds  are  scattered  by  wind. 


have  wings 
and  fly 
have  feathers 
and  fly 


Examples. — Maple  seeds,  dandelion,  thistles, 
and  milkweed. 


Seeds  are  scattered  by  water. . 


float  on  the 
water 
carried  by 
currents  of 
rivers 


[thrown  from 

Seeds  are  scattered  by  plants.j  the  seed-pods 

[  by  the  plant 


Seeds  are  scattered  by  animals 


-have  burs  and 
cling 

have  sharp 
points  and 
cling 

are  gummy 
and  cling 
carried  by  peo¬ 
ple  on  cloth¬ 
ing 

by  animals  on 
wool  and  fur 
in  mouths 
on  bales  of 
cotton  from 
country  to 
.  country 


The  Lord’s  Prayer 


1  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  |  hallowed  |  be  Thy  I  name ;  ||  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be 
done  in  |  earth,  as  it  |  is  in  |  heaven  ; 

2  Give  us  this  |  day  our  |  daily  |  bread  ;  [|  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  for  give  |  them  that 
|  trespass  a-  |  gainst  us. 

3  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  de-  |  liver  |  us  from  [  evil ;  ||  for  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  |  glory,  for-  |  ever.  A-  |  men. 
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Fourth  Year  Lesson  Plans 


in  English 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Quality  Words. — Arrange  nouns  in  column 
on  desk.  Select  an  adjective  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  each  noun  and  place  it  beside  the  noun. 


water 

ice 

marble 

water 

ice 

marble 

water 

ice 

marble 

water 

ice 

marble 

weather 

ribbon 

diamonds 

weather 

ribbon 

diamonds 

weather 

ribbon 

diamonds 

weather 

ribbon 

diamonds 

pure 

cold 

smooth 

pure 

cold 

smooth 

pure 

cold 

smooth 

pure 

cold 

smooth 

pretty 

sparkling 

hard 

pretty 

sparkling 

hard 

pretty 

sparkling 

hard 

pretty 

sparkling 

hard 

sky 

boy 

sky 

boy 

sky 

boy 

sky 

boy 

iron 

stone 

flower 

iron 

stone 

flower 

iron 

stone 

flower 

iron 

stone 

flower 

blue 

tall 

pleasant 

blue 

tall 

pleasant 

blue 

tall 

pleasant 

blue 

tall 

pleasant 

heavy 

pretty 

heavy 

pretty 

heavy 

pretty 

heavy 

pretty 

TUESDAY 


Qualities  of  Things.— Arrange  adjectives  on 

desks  in  a  column, 
and  place  it  beside 

Find  the  noun  it  describes 
it  on  your  desk. 

true 

busy 

straight 

slender 

large 

true 

busy 

straight 

slender 

large 

true 

busy 

straight 

slender 

large 

true 

busy 

straight 

slender 

large 

story 

bee 

road 

stem 

tree 

story 

bee 

road 

stem 

tree 

story 

bee 

road 

stem 

tree 

story 

bee 

road 

stem 

tree 

cool 

smiling 

obedient 

old 

new 

cool 

smiling 

obedient 

old 

new 

cool 

smiling 

obedient 

old 

new 

cool 

smiling 

obedient 

old 

new 

day 

face 

child 

book 

dress 

day 

face 

child 

book 

dress 

day 

face 

child 

book 

dress 

day 

face 

child 

book 

dress 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  all  you  know  about  the  pumpkin. 
What  is  its  color?  Size?  What  is  inside  the 
pumpkin?  How  does  the  pumpkin  grow? 
What  is  it  used  for?  How  is  a  Jack-o’-lantern 
made?  How  are  pumpkin  pies  made? 

THURSDAY 

Write  a  telegram  of  ten  words,  or  less. 

FRIDAY 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus 
It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea, 

And  the  skipper  has  taken  his  little  daughter, 

To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-flax, 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 

And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds, 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm, 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth, 

And  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 
The  smoke  now  west,  now  south. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor, 

Had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main, 

“I  pray  thee  put  into  yonder  port, 

For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

“Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 

And  to-night  no  moon  we  see!” 

The  skipper  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 

And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  colder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  northeast, 

The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine, 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 
The  vessel  in  its  strength; 

She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frightened  steed, 
Then  leaped  her  cable’s  length. 

“Come  hither!  come  hither!  my  little  daughter, 

And  do  not  tremble  so, 

For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 
That  ever  wind  did  blow.” 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman’s  coat 
Against  the  stinging  blast; 

He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

“0  father!  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be?” 

“ ’Tis  a  fogbell,  on  a  rock-bound  coast!” — 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 
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“0  father!  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns, 

0  say,  what  may  it  be?” 

“Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 
In  such  an  angry  sea!” 

“0  father!  I  see  a  gleaming  light, 

0  say,  what  may  it  be?” 

But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 

A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies, 

The  lantern  gleamed  thru  the  gleaming  snow 
On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Copy  the  poem. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Look  up  and  write  out  something  of  the  life 
of  Longfellow.  Full  name?  Where  born? 
Date  of  birth?  Date  of  death?  Home  during 
boyhood?  Home  in  later  years?  Names  of 
some  well-known  poems? 

TUESDAY 

Commit  to  memory  the  first  five  stanzas  of 
the  poem,  “The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.” 

WEDNESDAY 

Commit  to  memory  the  second  five  stanzas 
of  the  poem. 

THURSDAY 

Commit  the  entire  poem.  Have  pupils  recite 
in  concert,  -and  have  different  pupils  recite  a 
stanza  each. 

FRIDAY 

Write  the  story  of  “The  Wreck  of  the  Hes¬ 
perus”  in  your  own  words. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Name  Words— Pupil  to  find  appropriate 
words  and  place  them  in  space  left  on  card. 

CARDS  FOR  ENVELOPES 

There  are  five - in  a - . 

There  are  twelve - in  a - . 

- has  a  pretty - . 

- has  a - . 

The - has  a  bushy  — — . 

- has  a  new - in  his - . 

The  -  is  hanging  on  the - . 

From  my  - - I  see,  in  the - . 

Descending  the  broad  hall - . 

Grave - and  laughing - . 


And 

with  golden  — 

• 

Separate  words 

to  be  placed  in 

envelopes 

days 

wreek 

squirrel 

tail 

month 

days 

week 

squirrel 

tail 

month 

days 

week 

squirrel 

tail 

month 

Mary 

book 

Baby 

ball 

clock 

Mary 

book 

Baby 

ball 

clock 

Mary 

book 

Babv 

ball 

clock 

Allegra 

Edith 

hair 

Allegra 

Edith 

hair 

Allegra 

Edith 

hair 

year 

John 

desk 

picture 

wall 

year 

John 

desk 

picture 

wall 

year 

John 

desk 

picture 

light 

wall 

Alice 

study 

lamp 

hair 

Alice 

study 

lamp 

light 

hair 

Alice 

study 

lamp 

TUESDAY 

light 

hair 

GLUCK’S  VISITOR 

The  story,  “The  King  of  the  Golden  River,” 
tells  how  Gluck  was  left  alone  in  the  house  “to 
mind  the  roast.”  It  was  raining  hard  and  the 
little  fellow  sat  close  to  the  fire.  There  came  a 
knock  at  the  door.  Gluck  looked  out  of  the 
window  to  see  who  it  was : 

It  was  the  most  extraordinary  looking  little  gentle¬ 
man  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 

He  had  a  very  large  nose,  slightly  brass-colored;  his 
cheeks  were  very  round,  and  very  red,  and  might  have 
warranted  a  supposition  that  he  had  been  blowing  a  re¬ 
fractory  fire  for  the  last  eight-and-forty  hours;  his 
eyes  twinkled  merrily  thru  long  silky  eyelashes,  his 
mustaches  curled  twice  round  like  a  corkscrew  on  each 
side  of  his  mouth,  and  his  hair,  of  a  curious  mixed  pep¬ 
per-and-salt  color,  descended  far  over  his  shoulders. 

He  was  about  four-feet-six  in  height,  and  wore  a 
conical  pointed  cap  of  nearly  the  same  altitude,  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  black  feather  some  three  feet  long. 

His  doublet  was  prolonged  behind  into  something  re¬ 
sembling  a  violent  exaggeration  of  what  is  now  termed 
a  “swallow-tail,”  but  was  much  obscured  by  the  swell¬ 
ing  folds  of  an  enormous,  black,  glossy-looking  cloak, 
which  must  have  been  very  much  too  long  in  calm 
weather,  as  the  wind,  whistling  round  the  old  house, 
carried  it  clear  out  from  the  wearer’s  shoulders  to 
about  four  times  his  own  length. 

— John  Ruskin. 

Answer  each  question  in  a  complete  sentence, 
orally. 

Ruskin  then  describes  the  face  of  the  little 
gentleman.  What  is  said  of  the  size  of  his  nose? 
the  color?  What  is  the  shape  of  his  cheeks? 
the  color?  They  look  as  if  he  had  been  doing 
what?  What  two  words  help  us  to  see  the 
eyes?  the  eyelashes?  His  mustaches  were 
curled  like  what? 

What  about  the  length  of  his  hair?  the  color? 
his  height? 

How  was  he  dressed?  What  is  a  doublet? 

WEDNESDAY 
CARDS  FOR  ENVELOPES 

Build,  using  the  sentences  on  the  cards  as 
models. 

Pick  out  all  the  name  words  and  place  at  the 
back  of  your  desk. 

A  pen  and  a  pencil  are  on  the  desk. 

The  girl  found  a  book  in  her  desk. 

The  fox  wanted  the  grapes. 

James  has  his  gloves  in  his  pocket. 

My  coat  is  torn. 

The  cow,  the  goat  and  the  pony  are  in  the 
field. 

Mary  has  a  new  doll. 

Robert  has  a  new  drum. 
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To  be  cut  up  and  placed  in  envelopes: 


A 

pen 

and 

a 

pencil 

are 

a 

pencil 

are 

on 

the 

desk. 

on 

the 

desk. 

The 

girl 

found 

girl 

found 

a 

book 

in 

her 

in 

her 

desk. 

The 

fox 

wanted 

grapes.  The 

fox 

wanted 

the 

grapes. 

has 

his 

gloves 

in 

his 

pocket. 

pocket.  James 

his 

his 

gloves 

in 

and 

the 

pony 

are 

in 

the 

the 

pony 

are 

in 

the 

field. 

pony 

are 

in 

the 

field. 

THURSDAY 

Quality  Words. — Select  words  of  opposite 
meaning  and  place  side  by  side  on  your  desk. 


small 

kind 

rich 

honest 

cold 

small 

kind 

rich 

honest 

cold 

small 

kind 

rich 

honest 

cold 

small 

kind 

rich 

honest 

cold 

large 

unkind 

poor 

dishonest 

hot 

large 

unkind 

poor 

dishonest 

hot 

large 

unkind 

poor 

dishonest 

hot 

large 

unkind 

poor 

dishonest 

hot 

heavy 

long 

smooth 

thick 

new 

heavy 

long 

smooth 

thick 

new 

heavy 

long 

smooth 

thick 

new 

heavy 

long 

smooth 

thick 

new 

light 

short 

rough 

thin 

old 

light 

short 

rough 

thin 

old 

light 

short 

rough 

thin 

old 

light 

short 

rough 

thin 

old 

FRIDAY 

Write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  small; 
large;  kind;  unkind;  rich;  poor;  honest;  dis¬ 
honest;  cold;  hot. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  heavy ; 
light;  long;  short;  smooth;  rough;  thick;  thin; 
new;  old. 

TUESDAY 

Write  a  description  of  an  apple.  Color? 
Size?  Skin?  Part  eaten?  Seeds?  Seed  cov¬ 
ering?  Number  of  seeds?  Ways  of  cooking? 

WEDNESDAY 

For  dictation: 

It  isn’t  the  number  of  joys  we  have, 

That  makes  us  happy  and  gay, 

But  the  number  we  share  with  our  little  friends, 
Ah,  that  is  the  secret,  they  say. 

THURSDAY 

Written  work  on  have  and  had.  Supply  the 
words  omitted: 

I  -  an  apple  in  my  pocket. 

I  -  an  apple  in  my  pocket  yesterday. 

Yesterday  you - some  nuts.  To-day  you 

- none. 

We  - two  friends  at  our  house. 

We  -  two  girls  visiting  us. 


on 

the 

desk. 

A 

pen 

and 

A 

pen 

and 

a 

pencil 

are 

a 

book 

in 

her 

desk 

The 

desk. 

The 

girl 

found 

a 

book 

the 

grapes. 

The 

fox 

wanted 

the 

The 

fox 

wanted  the 

grapes. 

James 

James 

his 

his 

gloves 

in 

his 

his 

pocket. 

The 

cow, 

the 

goat, 

field. 

The 

cow, 

the 

goat, 

and 

The 

cow, 

the 

goat, 

and 

the 

Jack  and  I  - two  errands  to  run  to-day. 

We -  one  yesterday. 

FRIDAY 

For  oral  reproduction: 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  WOLF 

A  boy  was  sent  by  his  father  to  watch  the 
sheep,  which  fed  in  a  lonely  place,  so  that  he 
might  keep  them  from  harm.  As  the  father 
worked  in  a  distant  field  with  his  men,  he 
heard  his  boy  calling  “Wolf!  Wolf!” 

The  men  left  their  work,  and  ran  as  fast  as 
they  could  to  the  sheep  pasture,  but  no  wolf 
had  been  there.  The  sheep  were  quietly  nib¬ 
bling  the  grass,  and  the  boy  was  lying  under  a 
tree. 

The  next  day,  as  the  boy  watched  the  sheep, 
he  called  again,  “Wolf!  Wolf!  Wolf!” 

Again  the  men  ran,  fearing  that  the  cruel 
wolf  had  killed  some  little  lamb.  But  no  wolf 
had  been  there.  The  sheep  were  quietly  nib¬ 
bling  the  tufts  of  grass,  and  the  boy  lay  under 
a  tree. 

The  next  day  a  fierce  wolf  sprang  upon  the 
sheep.  The  frightened  boy  cried  “Wolf !  Wolf!” 
but  nobody  came,  and  the  helpless  lambs  were 
torn  to  pieces. 

Alternative 

MONDAY 

Write  a  list  of  all  the  Hallowe’en  tricks  you 
know. 

TUESDAY 

Oral. — Tell  how  to  bob  for  apples;  how  to 
make  and  use  a  Jack-o’-lantem;  any  other  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  tricks  you  know. 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  a  description  of  some  Hallowe’en  party 
which  you  have  attended. 

THURSDAY 

Write  from  memory  the  words  of  “America.” 

FRIDAY 

Story  for  oral  reproduction: 

PROSPERINA  (See  page  42) 


An  Autumn  Conundrum 

I  know  a  little  creature  in  a  green  bed, 

With  the  softest  wrappings  all  around  her  head. 
When  she  grows  old,  she  is  hard  and  cannot  feel, 

So  they  take  her  to  the  mill,  and  make  her  into  meal. 

— Selected. 


An  Indoor  School  Picnic  in  October 

By  Prudence  S.  Jackson,  Iowa 


It  was  nearing  the  close  of  the  fall  term  of 
school  in  the  little  prairie  schoolhouse  on  the 
hill.  The  teacher  said  to  the  children:  “We 
have  had  some  pretty  good  hard  study  this  term 
and  I  should  like  you  to  have  a  good  time  the 
last  day.  What  shall  we  do?” 

The  children  decided  that  they  would  like  to 
have  a  program  and  picnic  dinner  in  the  school- 
house,  inviting  their  parents  and  friends,  to 
which  the  teacher  assented,  and  they  began  to 
get  ready.  The  program  consisted  of  the  songs 
that  had  been  sung  every  day  in  the  school,  reci¬ 
tations,  and  dialogs,  and  the  children  being 
very  anxious  to  succeed,  committed  all  the 
parts  readily,  making  the  teacher’s  work  very 
easy,  being  mostly  that  of  critic. 

Then  came  the  decorating  of  the  schoolroom. 
The  teacher  brought  from  a  grove  near  her 
home  evergreen  boughs,  with  which  the  walls 
were  soon  decorated.  Then  bright  bird  pic¬ 
tures  were  put  among  these.  Branches  of 
bright  red  and  yellow  autumn  leaves  and  pretty 
grasses  helped  to  decorate.  From  one  of  the 
great  cornfields  for  which  Iowa  is  noted,  and 
which  was  just  across  the  road  from  the  school- 
house,  the  children  brought  a  shock  of  corn  and 
put  it  in  a  front  comer  of  the  schoolhouse  with 
some  big  yellow  pumpkins  at  its  feet.  Then 
beautiful  ears  of  corn  were  hung  about  the 
room.  An  October  calendar,  copied  from 
Teachers  Magazine,  was  on  the  black-board, 
also  appropriate  autumn  quotations.  The  win¬ 
dow  panes  and  mirror  shone  clear,  and  green 
sash  curtains  were  at  the  windows. 

It  proved  to  be  a  cool,  rainy  day,  so  a  good 
hot  fire  was  kept  up,  especially  as  one  of  the 
older  girls  had  brought  a  kettle  of  potatoes  to 
be  cooked  on  the  schoolhouse  stove.  The  desks 
which  were  to  serve  as  dining  tables  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  fresh  newspapers.  The  schoolhouse 
table  was  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth. 

'  The  children  were  all  kept  very  busy  decor¬ 
ating,  bringing  fresh  water  and  making  them¬ 
selves  useful  generally. 

Soon  the  guests  began  to  arrive,  bringing  full 
baskets,  babies,  and  happy,  smiling  faces,  a  few 
of  them  walking,  in  spite  of  the  rain. 

The  teacher’s  mother,  sister  and  niece  and 
some  other  friends  were  brought  from  town  in 
an  automobile.  They  brought  a  coffee  boiler  of 
hot  coffee  and  fudge  candy. 

The  teacher  had  packed  a  basket  of  her  own, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  she  had  placed 
plates,  cups  and  spoons,  and  many  of  the  guests 
had  done  the  same.  When  all  were  seated,  the 
teacher  and  older  girls  acted  as  waiters.  It  was 
a  bountiful  dinner  and  quite  well  served. 

After  it  had  been  cleared  away,  which  many 
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helping  hands  made  quite  easy  work,  the  pro¬ 
gram  began.  A  green  curtain  hung  across  near 
the  front  of  the  room  where  the  program  was 
to  be. 

The  children  carried  the  program  thru  al¬ 
most  alone,  each  one  knowing  when  to  take  his 
part. 

It  being  near  the  close  of  October,  one  part 
of  the  program  was  a  lively  Hallowe’en  exer¬ 
cise,  with  lighted  pumpkins  in  a  darkened  room. 
This  taken  from  Teachers  Magazine.  The 
audience  were  very  appreciative.  Some  of  the 
mothers  said :  “Why,  I  could  sit  and  listen  to 
them  all  day.” 

At  the  close  of  the  program,  teams  began  to 
arrive  to  take  the  guests  away;  and  as  it  was 
raining  .heavily,  the  teacher  and  her  friends 
from  town  had  to  wait  until  a  covered  rig  was 
sent  out  for  them. 

There  was  to  be  four  weeks’  vacation,  as  it 
was  cornhusking  time,  and  most  of  the  older 
boys  were  expected  to  help  in  the  fields,  altho 
of  late  the  new  cornhusking  machines  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  the  place  of  the  work  done  by 
hand. 

During  this  vacation  the  teacher  made  many 
plans  for  the  four  months  winter  term,  arrang¬ 
ing  for  a  few  new  pictures  on  the  wall,  new 
sash  curtains,  and  looking  up  new  devices,  of 
which  she  found  many  in  Teachers  Magazine, 
to  enliven  the  long  winter  days,  and  make  dry 
subjects  interesting,  and  yet,  after  all,  she 
believes  that  good  application  to  study,  and 
steady  everyday  work,  is  what  tells  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  each  pupil  in  the  long  run. 

She  jotted  down  in  a  notebook  the  subjects 
she  thought  especially  important.  She  has  a 
new  sandboard  on  which  will  be  illustrated 
some  of  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  season. 

Cornhusks  will  be  gathered  and  a  nice  door 
mat  braided,  to  help  keep  a  clean  floor. 

She  suggests  that  it  might  be  helpful  and  in¬ 
teresting  in  language  work  if  children  in  widely 
different  localities  could  correspond.  In  this 
way  they  might  enjoy  letter-writing.  A  child 
living  in  an  isolated  mountain  or  prairie  home 
would  be  delighted  with  a  letter  from  a  city 
child,  and  vice  versa;  also  pupils  of  country 
schools  in  different  localities. 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

If  you  have  Red,  Weak,  Weary,  Watery  Eyes  or 
Granulated  Eyelids.  Murine  Doesn’t  Smart  — 
Soothes  Eye  Pain.  Druggists  Sell  Murine  Eye 
Remedy,  Liquid,  25c,  50c,  $1.00.  Murine  Eye 
Salve  in  Aseptic  Tubes,  25c,  $1.00.  Eye  Books 
and  Eye  Advice  Free  by  Mail. 

An  Eye  Tonic  Good  for  All  Eyes  that  Need  C^are 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 


Geography  Questions  for  Primary  Grades 


Pictures  and  Plans 

i. 

1.  What  is  a  picture? 

2.  Of  what  use  is  a  picture? 

3.  Is  there  a  picture  in  this  room? 

4.  Where?  Of  what? 

5.  Is  this  a  picture?  (Pointing  to  a  map.) 

II. 

1.  What  is  a  plan? 

2.  What  does  a  plan  show? 

3.  Of  what  use  is  a  plan? 

4.  How  is  a  plan  made? 

5.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  plan? 

6.  Draw  a  plan  of  a  room. 

III. 

1.  Here  is  a  plan  of  the  school  building. 
Point  out  the  room  in  which  you  now  are. 

2.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  room? 

3.  Where  is  this  wall? 

4.  Where  is  a  door  of  this  room  on  the  plan  ? 

5.  Point  out  the  desk  at  which  you  are  now 
sitting. 

IV. 

1.  Where  is  the  principal’s  office? 

2.  Show  the  position  of  John’s  desk.  (Point¬ 
ing  to  John.) 

3:  Show  the  door  by  which  I  (one  of  the 
teachers)  came  into  the  building. 

4.  Show  the  door  by  which  you  came  in. 

V. 

1.  Show  the  roof  of  the  school  building  on 
the  plan. 

2.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  roof? 

3.  Why  is  it  not  flat? 

4.  What  is  the  part  of  the  room  over  your 
.head  called?  (Ceiling.) 

5.  Point  out  the  ceiling  of  the  room  on  the 
plan. 

6.  Why  can  you  not  do  so? 

VI. 

1.  Does  a  plan  show  the  bottom  or  the  top 
of  a  school  building? 

2.  Where  should  we  have  to  go  to  see  the 
school  as  it  is  on  the  plan? 

3.  What  separates  the  school  building  from 
the  street?  (Or  road?) 

4.  How  do  you  enter  the  school  building  from 
the  road? 


Sour  Stomach  is  quickly  relieved  by  Dyspeplets.  Sugar-coated 
tablets.  10c.  Remember  the  name,  Dyspeplets. 


5.  Which  is  larger,  the  school  building  or  the 
plan? 

VII. 

1.  How  would  you  draw  the  plan  of  a  house? 

2.  How  would  you  show  the  different  rooms? 

3.  When  a  house  has  rooms  above  other 
rooms,  what  are  the  floors  called? 

4.  Could  you  show  the  ceilings  in  the  plan  of 
a  house? 

VIII. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  in  shape  between 
the  school  playground  and  this  room? 

2.  If  the  four  walls  of  the  playground  are  of 
the  same  length,  what  is  the  shape  of  the  play¬ 
ground  ? 

3.  If  each  side  of  the  school  yard  is  the  same 
length,  what  is  the  shape  of  the  yard? 

4.  Draw  a  plan  of  the  playground. 


IX. 

1.  If  I  were  a  stranger  in  the  town,  how 
could  I  find  my  way  about? 

2.  How  is  the  map  of  a  town  like  the  plan  of 
a  school? 

3.  Show  which  way  you  would  go  home  from 
school. 

4.  Point  out  the  street  in  which  you  live. 

5.  Give  the  name  of  the  street  on  which  you 
live. 

6.  Name  this  large  building  on  the  plan  of 
your  town. 


Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Cures  all  humors,  catarrh  and  rheumatism, 
relieves  that  tired  feeling,  restores  the  appe¬ 
tite,  cures  paleness,  nervousness,  builds  up 
the  whole  system. 

More  than  40,000  testimonials  received 
in  two  years — an  unparalleled  record — are 
the  broad  and  solid  foundation  for  this 
claim.  Take  Hood’s. 

Get  it  today  in  usual  liquid  form  or  chocolated 
tablets  called  Sarsatabs. 
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Pieces  to  Speak 
What  Was  It? 

Guess  what  he  had  in 
pocket. 

Marbles  and  tops  and  worn-out 
toys 

Such  as  always  belong  to  boys, 

A  soap-bubble  pipe,  and  a  rusty 
screw? 

Not  at  all. 

What  “did”  he  have  in  his 
pocket? 

A  soap-bubble  pipe,  and  rusty 
screw, 

A  piece  of  watch-key  broken  in 
two, 

A  fish  -  hook  in  a  tangle  of 
string? 

No  such  thing. 

What  did  he  have  in  his  pocket? 

Ginger-bread  crumbs,  a  whistle 
he’d  made, 

Buttons,  a  knife  with  a  broken 
blade, 

A  nail  or  two  and  a  piece  of 
gum? 

Neither  one. 

What  did  he  have  in  his  pocket? 

Before  he  knew,  it  slyly  crept 

Under  the  treasures  carefully 
kept, 

And  away  they  all  of  them 
quickly  stole — 

’Twas  a  hole.  . 


Glad  to  Be  a  Girl 

I’m  glad  to  be  a  little  girl, 
And  have  the  afternoons  for 
play ; 

For  if  I  was  a  busy  bee 

I  s’pose  I’d  have  to  work  all 
day. 

✓ 

And  if  I  was  an  owl  I’d  be 
Afraid  to  keep  awake  all 
night; 

And  if  I  was  an  elephant 
How  could  I  learn  to  be  po¬ 
lite? 

And  if  I  was  a  Jersey  calf 
I  might  forget  my  name  and 
age; 

And  if  I  was  a  little  dog 

I  couldn’t  read  a  single  page. 

Dear,  dear!  When  I  begin  to 
count, 

It  makes  my  head  go  all 
awhirl, 

There  are  so  many  reasons  why 
I’m  glad  I  am  a  little  girl. 

— The  Infants’  Magazine. 


A  Lesson  in  Rhyme 

There  is  a  fact  that  you  should 
know 

Although  it  may  seem  queer; 

There  are  two  families  called 
Hand, 

And  they  are  neighbors  near; 

One  says  that  it  is  always 
right— 

The  other  says,  “Don’t  boast! 

You’d  better  let  us  find  the 
truth 

By  which  can  do  the  most.” 

The  Hands  have  each,  of  chil¬ 
dren  five — 

I’ll  try  to  tell  each  name — 

In  home  at  right,  in  home  at 
left, 

They  all  are  just  the  same; 

They  have  a  funny  little  boy — 

He  never  grows  as  tall 

As  all  the  other  children  do, 

So  him  just  “Thumb”  they 
call. 

The  next  they  name  is  Mr. 
“Fore”— 

You  notice  how  I  spell — 

Or  sometimes  “Index”  seems  to 
suit  , 

This  busy  boy  as  well. 


And  then,  because  he  taller 
grows 

And  comes  right  in  between, 
A  Mr.  “Middle”  is  the  next — 
You  see  now  what  I  mean. 
The  next  is  christened  Mr. 
“Third”— 

From  Thumb  count  one,  two, 
three — ■ 

And  then  a  smaller  one  is  left! 

His  name  is  “Little,”  see! 
They  all  have  one  more  name 
I’ll  give, 

That  you  can  use  as  well; 
’Tis  f — i — n,  then  g — e — r — 
What  do  these  letters  spell? 


The  Kilkenny  Cats 

There  were  once  two  cats  of 
Kilkenny, 

Each  thought  there  was  one  cat 
too  many; 

So  they  fought  and  they  fit, 

And  they  scratched  and  they 
bit, 

Till,  excepting  their  nails 

And  the  tips  of  their  tails, 

Instead  of  two  cats,  there 
weren’t  any. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  “Teachers  Magazine’ 


How  to  Reduce  Dust  in  Schoolrooms 

It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  dust  is  accountable  for  the  spreading  of 
more  contagious  diseases  among  school  children  than  any  other  single  cause. 

Modern  science  and  practical  experience  both  prove  that  many  diseases  are 
held  in  check  by  simple  precautionary  measures.  Do  away  with  dust  and  many 
dangerous  diseases  may  be  averted.  A  simple  dust  preventive  is  at  hand  in 

STANDARD 
FLOOR  DRESSING 

It  is  keeping  down  dust  in  thousands  of  schools  with  a  success  that  is  ex¬ 
tremely  gratifying.  Treat  floors  three  or  four  times  a  year  with  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  for  the  best  results.  By  keeping  down  the  dust  it  prevents  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  germs,  and  tests  have  proved  that  97/4  per  cent,  of  all 
living  organisms  coming  iu  contact  with  the  dressing  are  killed. 

Besides  being  a  dust  preventive,  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  an 
effective  floor  preservative  and  labor  saver.  Will  not  evaporate. 
Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  No/  intended  for  household  use. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  Standard 
Floor  Dressing,  we  will  apply  it  to  Ihe  floor  of  one  room  or 
corridor  in  school  or  other  public  building  FREE  OF  ALL  COST. 

To  localities  far  removed  from  our  agencies,  we  will  send 
free  sample  with  full  directions  for  applying. 

Sold  in  barrels  and  cans  of  varying  sizes.  Send  for  testimonials, 
reports  and  book,  “  Dust  and  its  Dangers.” 

'STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

_ (Incorporated) _ 
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majomy  oi  me 
public  schools  of 
the  United  States, 

Backed  by  a  bait-century's  repu¬ 
tation  and  success 

Carefully  designed  fog- 
each  grade  of  school  and 
college  work.  Perfectly 
made,  thoroughly  tested 
and  fully  guaranteed. 

At  All  Stationers 

THE  ESTER  BROOK  STEEL  PEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

95  John  Street,  New  York 


Works  :  Camden,  N.J„ 


V  / 


GRADES 

B 

HB 

H 

HH 


THE 

PERFECT 


SCHOOL 
PENCIL 

THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 


SEND  TEN  Cc-NTS  FOR  SAMPLES 


EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


Sle  eplessness 


may  be  overcome 
by  a  warm  bath 
with 

Glenn’s 
Sulphur  Soap 

Sold  by  HUT*  Hair  and  Whisker  Dye, 

druggists.  black  or  brown,  50c,. 


Is  This  fair? 

Certain  Proof  Will  Be  Made  That  Stuart’s 

Dyspepsia  Tablets  Cure  Stomach  Trouble. 

A  Trial  Package  Sent  Free 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  made 
to  give  to  the  system,  through  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract  and  the  stomach,  the  nec¬ 
essary  chemicals  not  only  to  digest 
food,  but  to  enrich  the  fluids  of  the 
body  so  that  it  may  no  longer  suffer 
from  dyspepsia  or  other  stomach 
trouble. 

We  will  send  you  a  quantity  of  these 
tablets  free,  so  that  their  power  to  cure 
may  be  proven  to  you. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
are  using  these  tablets  for  the  aid  and 
cure  of  every  known  stomach  disease. 
Know  what  you  put  into  your  stomach, 
and  use  discretion  in  doing  so. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  contain 
fruit  and  vegetable  essences,  the  pure 
concentrated  tincture  of  Hydrastis, 
Golden  Seal,  which  tone  up  and 
strengthen  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
stomach,  and  increase  the  flow  of  gas¬ 
tric  and  other  digestive  juices;  Lactose 
(extracted  from  milk) ;  Nux,  to 
strengthen  the  nerves  controlling  the 
action  of  the  stomach  and  to  cure  nerv¬ 
ous  dyspepsia;  pure  aseptic  Pepsin  of 
the  highest  digestive  power  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  United  States  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia. 

One  of  the  ablest  professors  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  recently  stated 
that  this  Pepsin  was  the  only  aseptic 
pepsin  he  had  found  that  was  absolute¬ 
ly  pure — free  from  all  animal  impuri¬ 
ties;  Bismuth,  to  absorb  gases  and  pre¬ 
vent  fermentation.  They  are  delicious¬ 
ly  flavored  with  concentrated  Jamaica 
Ginger— in  itself  a  well-known  stomach 
tonic. 

Liquid  medicines  lose  their  strength 
the  longer  they  are  kept,  through  evap¬ 
oration,  fermentation  and  chemical 
changes,  hence  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tab¬ 
lets  are  recognized  as  the  only  true 
and  logical  manner  of  preserving  the 
ingredients  given  above  in  their  fullest 
strength. 

If  you  really  doubt  the  power  of 
these  tablets,  take  this  advertisement  to 
a  druggist  and  ask  his  opinion  of  the 
formula. 

It  is  due  your  stomach  to  give  it  the 
ingredients  necessary  to  stop  its  trou¬ 
ble.  It  costs  nothing  to  try.  You  know 
what  you  are  taking,  and  the  fame  of 
these  tablets  prove  their  value.  All 
druggists  sell  them.  Price  50  cents. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  send  you  a  trial  package  by 
mail  free.  Address  F.  A.  Stuart  Co., 
265  Stuart  Building,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Shrinkage  of  Corn  in 
Storage 

To  those  engaged  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  grain  the  natural 
shrinkage  of  shelled  corn  while 
in  storage  and  in  transit  is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance, 
and  often  a  source  of  dispute 
because  of  shortage  reported  at 
time  of  receipt  at  warehouse, 
and  a  further  loss  at  date  of 
final  sale. 

In  order  to  determine  the 
amount  of  shrinkage  or  loss  of 
weight  occurring  in  shelled  corn 
containing  various  percentages 
of  moisture  while  in  storage  in 
elevators  or  during  transit  in 
cars,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Baltimore 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  con¬ 
ducted  an  experiment  with  500 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  the  test 
beginning  January  5,  1910,  and 
lasting  147  days. 

The  corn  used  was  taken 
from  regular  car  receipts  and 
was  left  in  the  wooden  hopper 
of  a  30,000-pound  scale  at  ele¬ 
vator  B  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
system  at  Locust  Point,  Balti¬ 
more.  At  the  time  of  storage 
the  moisture  content  was  18.8 
per  cent  and  at  close  of  the  test 
14.7  per  cent,  or  a  loss  of  4.1 
per  cent.  The  weight  per 
bushel  had  decreased  from  54.7 
pounds  to  50  pounds,  and  the 
total  loss  of  weight  was  1,970 
pounds,  or  slightly  more  than  7 
per  cent. 

The  shrinkage  was  found  not 
to  be  constant,  as  at  certain  pe¬ 
riods  there  was  a  retardation 
in  the  rate  of  shrinkage  or  even 
a  temporary  increase  in  weight 
due  to  the  absorption  of  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  com 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  20  deg.  F.  The  shrinkage 
during  the  first  105  days,  while 
the  corn  remained  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  was  approximately  four- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent;  while 
from  April  21  to  May  14,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  corn  went 
out  of  condition,  becoming  sour 
and  hot,  with  a  maximum  tem¬ 
perature  on  May  2  of  138  deg. 
F.,  the  shrinkage  was  2.6  per 
cent.  The  shrinkage  from  May 
14,  after  the  corn  had  been 
cooled  to  55  deg.  F.,  by  three 
elevations  to  June  1,  the  end  of 
the  experiment,  was  2.6  per 
cent. 

While  the  corn  was  in  good 
condition  the  rate  of  shrinkage 
was  largely  influenced  by  the 
weather  conditions  and  by  the 
relative  humidity  and  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
shown  by  the  data  published  in 
a  pamphlet  (Cir.  No.  81,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry)  just 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Blow,  Wind,  Blow 

Blow,  wind,  blow!  and  go,  mill, 
go! 

That  the  miller  may  grind  his 
corn; 

That  the  baker  may  take  it,  and 
into  rolls  make  it, 

And  send  us  some  hot  in  the 
morn. 
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Piles  Quickly  Cured 


Instant  Relief,  Permanent  Cure— Trial 
Package  Mailed  Tree  to  All 
in  Plain  Wrapper 

We  want  every  man  and  woman,  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  excruciating  torture  of 
piles  to  just  send  their  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  us  and  get  by  return  mail  a 
free  trial  package  of  the  most  effective 
and  positive  cure  ever  known  for  this 
disease,  Pyramid  Pile  Cure. 

The  way  to  prove  what  this  great 
remedy  will  do  in  your  own  case,  is  to 
just  fill  out  free  coupon  and  send  to  us 
and  you  will  get  by  return  mail  a  free 
sample  of  Pyramid  Pile  Cure. 

Then  after  you  have  proven  to  your¬ 
self  what  it  can  do,  you  will  go  to  the 
druggist  and  get  a  50  cent  box. 

Don’t  undergo  an  operation.  Opera¬ 
tions  are  rarely  a  success  and  often 
lead  to  terrible  consequences.  Pyramid 
Pile  Cure  reduces  all  inflammation, 
makes  congestion,  irritation,  itching, 
sores  and  ulcers  disappear  —  and  the 
piles  simply  quit. 

For  sale  at  all  drug  stores  at  50 
cents  a  box. 

Tree  Package  Coupon 
Fill  out  the  blank  lines  below  with  your 
name  and  address,  cut  out  coupon  and 
mail  to  the  PYRAMID  DRUG  COM¬ 
PANY,  401  Pyramid  Bldg.,  Marshall, 
Mich.  A  sample  of  the  great  Pyramid 
Pile  Cure  will  then  be  sent  you  at  once 
by  mail,  FREE,  in  plain  wrapper. 

Name  . 

Street  . 

City  and  State . 


BRONCHITIS 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern 

Blueville,  Ont.,  May  4,  1910. — “I  was 
sick  for  two  years  with  chronic  bronchitis 
and  a  consequent  run-down  condition.  I 
received  no  benefit  from  doctors  or  from 
a  trip  which  I  took  for  my  health  and  I 
had  to  give  up  work.  Vinol  was  recom¬ 
mended  and  from  the  second  bottle  I 
commenced  to  improve — I  gained  in 
weight  and  strength,  my  bronchial  trou¬ 
ble  disappeared,  and  I  am  at  work  again. 
I  want  to  recommend  Vinol  to  anyone 
who  is  in  need  of  such  a  medicine.” 
Thomas  Higgins.  (We  guarantee  this 
testimonial  to  be  genuine.) 

It  is  the  combined  action  of  the  cura¬ 
tive  elements  of  the  cods’  livers  aided  by 
the  blood-making  and  strength-creating 
properties  of  tonic  iron  contained  in 
Vinol  which  makes  it  so  successful  in 
curing  bronchitis. 

Vinol  is  a  constitutional  remedy  for 
chronic  coughs,  colds,  bronchitis  and  pul¬ 
monary  troubles,  not  a  palliative  like 
cough  syrups. 

Vinol  contains  no  oil  or  drugs  and  is 
far  more  efficacious  than  cough  mixtures, 
because  it  cures  the  cause.  Try  it.  If 
you  don’t  think  it  helps  you,  your  money 
will  be  returned. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  Drug  Store  in 
every  town  and  city  in  the  country 
Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Chemists,  proprie¬ 
tors.  Boston.  Mass. 

In  answering 


Getting  Ready  for 
Thanksgiving 


The  Turkey’s  Opinion 

“What  dost  thou  think  of  drum¬ 
sticks?” 

I  asked  a  barnyard  bird. 

He  grinned  a  turkey  grin,  and 
then 

He  answered  me  this  word: 

“They’re  good  to  eat,  they’re 
good  to  beat, 

But,  sure  as  I  am  living, 

They’re  best  to  run  away  with, 

The  week  before  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.” 

— Anna  M.  Pratt. 


Recipe  for  an  Appetite 

My  lad,  who  sits  at  breakfast 
With  forehead  in  a  frown, 
Because  the  chop  is  underdone, 
And  the  fritter  over-brown, — 

Just  leave  your  dainty  mincing, 
And  take,  to  mend  your  fare, 
A  slice  of  golden  sunshine, 
And  a  cup  of  the  morning 
air. 

And  when  you  have  eaten  and 
drunken, 

If  you  want  a  little  fun, 
Throw  by  your  jacket  of  broad¬ 
cloth, 

And  take  an  up-hill  run. 

And  what  with  one  and  the 
other, 

You  will  be  so  strong  and 
gay, 

That  work  will  be  only  a  pleas¬ 
ure, 

Thru  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

And  when  it  is  time  for  supper 
Your  bread  and  milk  will  be 
As  sweet  as  a  comb  of  honey; 
Will  you  try  my  recipe? 

— Alice  Cary. 


Rest  and  Health  to  Mother  and  Ghild 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup 
has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS 
by  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their 
CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
with  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the 
GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy 
for  DIARRHOEA.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mr*, 
i  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  no 
other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


j£3/o\f 


Our  diplomas  are  honored  at  face  value  in  over 
twenty  Universities,  State  Normal  Schools  and 
Colleges  of  high  rank,  a  recognition  earned  by 
honest,  painstaking  service.  You  may  not  desire 
such  credits,  but  we  ask  you  to  note  their  sig¬ 
nificance.  You  cannot  afford  to  study  with  a 
school  whose  standard  is  below  that  of  The 
Interstate. 

How  many 
teachers  of 
your  County 
hold  better 
c  e  rtificates 
than  yours? 

It  is  possible 
with  our  help 
to  put  your¬ 
self  among 
those  of  high¬ 
est  grade.  It 
will  not  cost 
you  much  to 
study  with  us; 
we  will  let 
you  pay  your 
tuition  fee  in 
reasonable 
monthly  in¬ 
stallments. 

This  is  THE 
TEACHER’S 
CORRE¬ 
SPOND¬ 
ENCE 

SCHOOL;  your  interests  are  our  only  in¬ 
terests.  We  offer  Normal  Courses  for  strong 
reviews;  Primary  Methods  and  Intermediate 
and  Grammar  Methods  for  all  grades,  and 
Academic  branches  for  _  advanced  study. 
Write  to-day  for  information. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

619-635  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


DBA W  LINES  THROUOH  6UBJKCTS  IN  WHICH 

YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL^ 

NORMAL  DEPT.  -  STaOHO  RrVISWS . 

ONI  or  More  Bh«nch«»  iw  •  cornua 

Arithmetic 

Elementary  Algebra 

Higher  Algebra 
Bookkeeping 

Plane  Geometry 

Grammar  and  Analyaia 
Reading 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Am.  aad  Brit.  Literature 
General  History 

Music 

Drawing 

Phyaics 

U.  &  History 

Ovi  Oosas— it 

Elementary  gioanmlca 
Pedagogics  and  Methods 
History  of  Education 
Educations!  PayChslogy 
Phyatology  asd  Hygiene 
Geography 

Physical  Oeography 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Botany 

ACADEMIC  DEPT  -  Each  Subjsct  is  A  Courraa  

Arithmetic 

Elementary  Grammar 
English  Grammar 

Rhetoric  and  Engllah 
tJ  Composition 

Elementary  Agriculture 
Algebra 

Oeometry 

Firat  Year  Latin 

Second  Year  Latla 

Practical  Rhetoric 

Bhg.  and  Am.  Lit  era  tare 
phyaics 

Botany 

Ancient  History 

Med.  and  Modern  Hist  ary 

COMMERCIAL  DEPT. 

primary  Methods 
Intermediate  and  Gram¬ 
mar  School  Methods 

ShortJMsd 

Typewrit  tag 

. 

Tencliers  Magazine 

Samples  Free. 


Report  Folders 

Arranged  for  Public 
Schools. 

Heavy  Card  Baard  Folder 
10c  per  dozen 
15c  with  envelopes 

THE  OHIO  PRINTING  CO. 
Box  25 

Now  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


Popular  Sheet  Husic  at  ^  Price 

By  Joining  the  International  Music  Club 

No  fee.  No  clues.  Simply  send  26  cents  lor  TWO  NEW  YORK 
HITS,  “Alexander's  Race  Time  Band"  and  ‘-In  tlie  Land  of  Har¬ 
mony.”  Complete  list  of  tlie  ncwesl  pteceB  free. 

International  Dluilc  Club,  Room  804,  Tribune  llldg., New  York  City 


CATALOG 

IN  COLOR. 

_  .  FREE 

GROUSE  CO.  North  Attleboro. 

FVFRY  PIN  GUARANTEED  PERFECT  -  MASS.. 


CLASS  PINS'; 


EUROPE  $250 

The  Independent  Tours,  Room  I ,  Five  Cents  Savings 
Bank  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 


LET  ME  READ  YOUR  CHARACTER 


Mind  you  get  a  really  good  reaning. 

writing.  Will  please  you.  Many  say  I  am  Country  s  best 
Graphologist.  See  for  yourself .  Send  10c.  Money  back  if 

dissatisfied.  G  K  BEAUCHAMP,  2583  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Teachers9  Agencies 


ss  BREWER 

TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  22  YEARS  1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 

POSITIONS  FILLE.D,  7.500 

CHICAGO 

Kellogg’s  Agency 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

Twentieth  year,  same  manager.  Ha? 
served  thousands  of  teachers  and  em¬ 
ployers.  Recommends  teachers  all  th# 
year  round.  First  class  High  School  and 
other  high  grade  teachers  always  ready 
Write,  telegraph  or  ’phone. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS*  AGENCY  623  slwABASH  AVE^CHICSGlf ?LL. 

Twenty-sixth  year.  Best  Schools  and  Colleges  everywhere  our  permanent  clients.  YOU  want  to 
read  our  new  booklet  “Teaching  as  a  Business."  Building,  Washington. 

Western  Offices  -j  Idaho  Buiiding(  Boise,  Idaho. 


The  Fisk  Teachers’  Agencies  i*„po“n' 


2  A  Park  Street 
Mass. 


New  York,  166  Fifth  Ave. 
Washington,  1606  Penn  Ave. 


Chicago,  39  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Denver,  816  Cen.  Sav.  Bk.  Building 
Portland,  Ore.,  611  Swetland  Bldg. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


Stna/ar  Circulars 


Has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  8t.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


B.  F. CLARK 


CHICAGO.  STEINWAY  HALL 


21st  YEAR 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN  OFFICE 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 


FEYTON  BLOCK 


The  Pratt  Teachers 9  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 

®«commends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers-to  college, 
piblic  and  private  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  W.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 


SCHERMERHORN 

TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORD,  Proprietor 


353  Fifth  Avenue 
Corner  34th  Street 
Tel.  1285  Madison  Square 
NEW  YORK 


Oldest  and  Best 
known  in  United  States 

Established,  1 855 


CLASS  P/NS 

For  College,  School,  Society  or  Lodge 


AND 

BADGES 


Descriptive  catalog  with  attractive  prices  //NHS\\ 
mailed  free  upon  request.  Either  style  of  Lmh) 
pins  here  illustrated  with  any  three  letters  and  figures, 
one  or  two  colors  of  enamel.  STERLING  SILVER,  250 
each;  $2. 50  doz.;  SILVER  PLATE,  1 00  each;  $1 .  OOdoz.  v  v 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.  Dept.  7Q1  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y* 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


Catalogue  mailed 
free  to  Teachers. 
Speakers,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Plays,  Marches, 
Drills,  Exercises,  Celebrations,  Entertainments, 
Games,  Songs,  Teachers’  Books  and  Dictionaries. 
Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Number, 
Reading,  Alphabet  and  Busy-work  Cards,  Reports, 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Pegs,  Sticks,  Beads, 
Papers,  Stars,  Festooning,  Drapery,  Flags,  Raffia, 
Sewing  Silkette,  Needles,  Scissors,  Blackboards, 
Erasers,  Crayons,  Maps,  Globes,  all  School  Goods. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  "WARREN,  PA. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Dl  A  Y  C  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono- 
rLAI  V  logues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one. 

T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.  Dept.  66,  Chicago 


NEW  STENCIL  OUTFIT  BARGAIN 


mm 


Extra  large  Stencil  Outfit  for  all  home  decorations.  Consists  of  15 
cut  stencils  on  oil  board,  6  tubes  best  oil  colors,  2  brushes,  5  thumb 
tacks.  Also  book  with  full  directions,  chart  of  colors,  hundreds 
new  designs,  FREE  with  outfit: — Handsome  stencilled  Aberdeen 
Crash  Pillow  Top,  20x20  Inches.  Stencils  can  be  used  many  times. 
Especially  suited  for  beginners.  No  drawing  or  tracing  necessary. 
The  complete  outfit  prepaid  for  special  price,  $1.00.  FRENCH 
ART  STENCIL  CO.,  Dept.  A  11,  133  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Send  for  our  new  fancy  work  book,  just  off  the  press. 


What’s  the  news  of  the  day, 
Good  neighbor,  I  pray? 

“They  say  the  balloon 
Is  gone  up  to  the  moon.” 


What  are  little  boys  made  of, 
made  of? 

What  are  little  boys  made  of? 

“Snaps  and  snails,  and  puppy- 
dogs’  tails; 

And  that’s  what  little  boys  are 
made  of,  made  of.” 

What  are  little  girls  made  of, 
made  of? 

What  are  little  girls  made  of? 

“Sugar  and  spice,  and  all  that’s 
nice; 

And  that’s  what  little  girls  are 
made  of,  made  of.” 


Berkeley,  Cal.,  2142  Shattuck  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  238  Douglas  Building 


There  was  a  man  of  Thessaly, 
And  he  was  wondrous  wise; 

He  jumped  into  a  bramble 
bush, 

And  scratch’d  out  both  his 
eyes. 

But  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were 
out, 

With  all  his  might  and  main 

He  jump’d  into  another  bush, 
And  scratch’d  ’em  in  again. 


There  Was  a  Man 

There  was  a  man,  and  he  had 
naught, 

And  robbers  came  to  rob  him ; 

He  crept  up  to  the  chimney  pot, 
And  then  they  thought  they 
had  him. 

£ 

But  he  got  down  on  t’other  side, 
And  then  they  could  not  find 
him; 

He  ran  fourteen  miles  in  fifteen 
days, 

And  never  looked  behind  him. 


Six  Little  Mice 

Six  little  mice  sat  down  to 
spin, 

Pussy  passed  by,  and  she  peeped 
in. 

“What  are  you  at,  my  little 
men?” 

“Making  coats  for  gentlemen.” 

“Shall  I  come  in  and  bite  off 
your  threads?” 

“No,  no,  Miss  Pussy,  you’ll  bite 
off  our  heads.” 

“Oh,  no,  I’ll  not,  I’ll  help  you 
spin.” 

“That  may  be  so,  but  you  don’t 
come  in.” 


AM  ACCypY  *s  va^ua^e*n  proportion  to  its  in- 
AH  AUlRUI  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va¬ 
cancies  and  tells  Til  IT  is  something,  but  if  it 
you  about  them  *  HHI  js  asked  to  recommend 
a  teacher  and  recommends  nrAA|l||rynC 
you,  that  is  more.  Ours  l>CvUWmLHHO 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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SAPOLIO 

Look  into  the  Homes  Look  into  the  Stores 


and  see  the  service  Sapolio 
‘rives,  cleaning  pans,  kettles, 
paint,  marble,  woodwork  or 
floors.  However  discoura¬ 
ging  the  task,  Sapolio  is  more 
than  a  match  for  it.  It  is  the 
great  economizer,  too — a  big 
cake  —  slow  wearing — no 
spilling — the  best  form  for 
service  and  saving. 


Whatever  else  a  grocer  has 
or  does  not  have,  you  know 
he  sells  Sapolio.  Why? 

Sapolio  service  and  satisfaction 
explain  Sapolio  sales.  \\  ise 

dealers  know  that  to  be 
without  Sapolio  is  an  affront 
to  their  intelligent  trade. 
It  is  a  staple  necessary 
in  good  business. 
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Just  Published 


Kimball’s  Elementary  English 

By  LILLIAN  G.  KIMBALL 

Formerly  Head  of  English  Department,  State  Normal  School, 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

Book  One,  40  Cents  Book  Two,  60  Cents 


Kimball  s  Elementary  English  in  two  volumes 
is  designed  for  use  in  grades  four  to  eight  inclu¬ 
sive.  It  is  superior  in  the  following  important 
respects: 

1.  It  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  present 
strong  tendency  in  education  toward  what  is 
practical  and  useful  rather  than  what  is  merely 
disciplinary. 

2.  It  recognizes  the  child — his  natural  interests, 
his  needs,  and  his  development — as  the  control¬ 
ling  factor  in  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  com¬ 
position. 

3.  It  makes  a  continual  demand  upon  the  child’s 
powers.  It  requires  him  to  take  the  initiative, 
thus  helping  him  to  become  self-reliant  and  free. 


4.  It  is  inductive  throughout.  The  pupil  is  led 
to  a  discovery  of  forms  and  principles,  and  then 
required  to  make  conscious  application  of  them 
in  his  own  writing  and  speech. 

5.  It  presents  communication  of  thought  as  an 
art,  to  be  acquired  only  through  the  study  of 
models  and  much  intelligent  practice. 

6.  It  emphasizes  in  due  proportion  three  great 
essentials  of  good  expression : 

(a)  The  command  of  a  wide  vocabulary. 

(b)  The  construction  of  good  sentences. 

(c)  The  making  of  outlines. 

‘  ■  b  presents  the  dictionary  as  a  universal  and 
valuable  tool,  and  gives  complete  and  progressive 
instruction  in  its  use. 


BOOK  ONE 

Book  One  is  intended  for  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades. 

It  lays  greater  stress  upon  oral  work  than  upon 
written,  but  provides  abundantly  for  both. 

Its  great  variety  of  exercises  stimulate  the 
child  to  think  logically,  and  enable  him  to  com¬ 
municate  his  thoughts  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
way. 

It  deals  with  common  errors  of  speech  in  such 
a  manner,  through  the  substitution  of  correct 
forms,  that  correctness  becomes  habitual. 

It  eliminates  entirely  the  teaching  of  grammar, 
as  grammar,  presenting  only  a  few  fundamental 
facts,  which  the  pupil  must  know  because  of  their 


bearing  upon  the  clearness  and  correctness  of  his 
everyday  speech. 

BOOK  TWO 

Book  Two  is  designed  for  use  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  and  consists  of  two  parts, 
grammar  and  composition.  Though  the  gram¬ 
mar  precedes  the  composition,  lessons  in  the  two 
subjects  are  intended  to  be  carried  on  simulta¬ 
neously,  or  to  be  studied  in  alternate  lessons. 
The  grammar  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  brief, 
practical  and  inductive. 

The  work  in  composition  deals  with  narration, 
description,  exposition,  persuasion,  simple  poetry, 
letter  writing,  punctuation,  capitalization,  study 
of  the  dictionary,  and  word-analysis. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 


CINCINNATI 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 

ATLANTA 
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When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home 


With  spirit 
Solo 


Louis  Lambert 
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Chorus 


Solo 
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1.  When  Johnny  comes  marching  home  a-gain,  Hur-rah, 

2.  The  old  church  bell  will  peal  with  joy,  Hur-rah, 

3.  Get  rea  -  dy  for  the  Ju  -  bi  -  lee,  Hur-rah, 


hur  -  rah  !  We’ll  give  him  a  heart-y 
hur  -  rah  !  To  wel  -  come  home  our 
hur  -  rah  !  We’ll  give  the  he  -  ro 


Chorus 


Solo 
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wel-come  then,  Hur  rah,  hur  -  rah  ! 

dar  ling  boy,  Hur  -  rah,  hur  rah  ! 

three  times  three  ,  Hur  rah,  hut  rah  I 


The  men  will  cheer,  the  boys  will  shout,  The 
The  vil-lage  lads  andlas-sies  say,  With 
The  lau  rel  wreath  is  rea  -  dy  now  To 
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la  -dies,  they  will  all  turn  out,  And  we’ll  all  feel  gay.  When  Johnny  comes  marching  home, 

ro  sesthey  will  strew  the  way,  And  we’ll  all  feel  gay.  When  Johnny  comes  marching  home, 

place  up-OD  his  loy-al  brow  ,  And  we’ll  all  feel  gay.  When  Johnny  comes  marching  home. 
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A  New  Book  of  Unusual  Importance 

Songs  of  a  Little  Child’s 


Words  by 

EMILIE  POULSSON 


Day 


Music  by 
ELEANOR  SMITH 


Thi*  beautiful  book,  the  product  of  tried  and  trusted  work¬ 
er*  for  childhood,  has  several  claims  upon  public  favor,  in 
it  the  authors  have  responded  to  the  little  child  a  need  of 
short,  expressive  songs,  voicing  for  him  his  joy  in  Mature, 
hi*  affections,  his  childish  ideals. 

Distinctive  features  of  the  book  are  the  brevity  of  the 
songs,  the  real  simplicity  of  the  words  and  music;  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  commonplace,  the  self-conscious  and  the  senti¬ 
mental.  The  Words  keep  near  to  the  child  s  usual  vocabulary, 
but  have  touches  of  grace  that  will  _  enrich  and  refine  his 
language.  The  Music,  though  well  within  the  child  s  power 
of  musical  expression,  gives  him  simple  examples  of  good 
musical  art. 

There  are  sixty-six  songs  grouped  under  the  following 
headings: 


GOOD  CHILDREN  JINGLES 

AT  HOME  _ 

FAIR  DATS  AND  STORMY 
WHEN  THE  WIND  BLOWS 
IN  THE  GARDEN 


AT  THE  FARM 
WITH  THE  BIRDB 
BY  THE  SEA 
PLAYTIME 
TIMES  AND  SEASONS 


MOTHER  SONGS 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  fifteen  full  page  picture*  from 
drawings  by  Ruth  E.  Newton. 

Beautifully  bound,  with  cover  design  in 
colors  and  gold.  Price ,  $1.50  postpaid 

Send  for  descriptive  circular 
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Cheering  Them  On 


The  progress  which  children  make  in  their 
early  years,  before  their  school  days  begin,  is 
nothing  short  of  wonderful.  Many  keep  up  their 
rate  of  development  thru  the  first  school  year, 
and  some  thru  the  whole  primary  school.  But  it 
does  seem  as  if  the  school  put  a  check  upon  the 
children’s  growth  in  ability  to  learn  and  do 
things  for  themselves.  This  condition  has  be¬ 
come  so  general  that  it  has  engaged  the  serious 
attention  of  thoughtful  educators  for  many 
years.  Where  shall  we  look  for  the  reason 
of  it? 

The  question  is  a  most  difficult  one.  Various 
answers  have  been  given,  some  blaming  the 
schools  for  one  thing  and  some  for  another.  Yet 
there  is  one  chief  reason,  which  deserves  special 
consideration.  Perhaps  we  might  call  it  dis¬ 
couragement  or  decline  of  spontaneity,  or  want 
of  self-reliance.  There  is  no  need  of  fixing  upon 
any  one  name.  It  is  far  more  important  that 
we  recognize  the  chief  trouble  breeder  itself  in 
its  many  and  variegated  guises. 

In  theory  walking  and  talking  are  very  com¬ 
plicated  acts.  The  adjustment  of  muscles  and 
the  nerve  and  cerebral  activity  involved  in  walk¬ 
ing  may  be  made  to  look  very  formidable  on 
paper.  If  the  art  were  made  a  school  subject 
we  should  soon  have  an  extensive  literature  de¬ 
voted  to  it.  We  should  no  doubt  have  discus¬ 
sions  attempting  to  show  the  need  of  a  thoro 
knowledge,  at  least  on  the  teacher’s  part,  of  the 
structure  and  hygiene  of  the  muscles;  of  nerve 
correlation,  and  the  laws  of  balance  and  locomo¬ 
tion.  Fearful  lest  the  child,  uninformed  con¬ 
cerning  all  these  matters,  might  never  learn  to 
walk  in  the  way  he  should  go,  teachers  would  no 
doubt  consider  it  necessary  to  give  lessons  in 
muscular  grammar  and  other  such-like  subjects, 
to  facilitate  the  practice  of  walking. 

Yet  the  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk  quite 
well  without  much  pedagogical  ado  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  the  care  of  him.  He  watches 


others  and  soon  recognizes  the  advantages  of 
moving  about  at  will  and  making  plain  by  words 
his  wishes  and  needs.  He  attempts  to  stand  on 
his  feet,  and  the  whole  household  rejoices  and 
urges  him  on  to  take  his  first  steps.  He  experi¬ 
ments  with  monosyllables,  and  mother  and  fa¬ 
ther  and  granny  and  aunt  vie  with  one  another 
to  interpret  his  utterings  in  the  words  of  the 
realm.  He  is  pleased  with  the  result  and  tries  to 
get  a  better  grip  on  the  standard  models.  Every 
conquest  is  hailed  as  an  achievement.  There  is 
no  one  to  check  him  by  criticism  and  bad  marks 
for  occasional  failures.  The  whole  process  is 
one  of  encouragement  for  effort,  and  of  praise 
for  achievement.  His  ambition  is  fired.  He 
tries  to  acquit  himself  as  well  as  he  can.  He 
derives  pleasure  from  his  progress  and  gains 
faith  in  himself. 

How  different  from  this  the  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  many  schools!  Helpfulness  there  is 
at  work,  no  doubt.  Too  much,  in  fact.  And 
how  different  in  kind!  Tasks  are  set  before 
the  child,  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  which 
he  cannot  comprehend.  He  is  taken  into  a  dark 
valley,  as  it  were.  He  walks  bravely  on.  But 
at  every  turn  he  hears  warnings.  Either  he 
does  not  walk  fast  enough  to  suit  his  guide,  or 
he  is  told  that  he  is  deviating  from  the  proper 
path,  or  he  hears  one  or  the  other  classmate  ex¬ 
tolled  as  the  only  model  worth  emulating. 
Doubt  arises  in  his  mind  as  to  his  ability  ever  to 
get  anywhere.  Ambition  to  keep  going  may  be 
kept  alive  by  incentives  of  various  kinds,  but 
self-reliance  gives  way  to  reliance  upon  the 
ever-prqsent  direction  and  help  of  the  teacher. 
With  the  vanishing  of  self-reliance  comes  indif¬ 
ference,  or,  what  is  worse,  discouragement. 
And  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  growth. 
For  growth  is  from  within.  Plowing  and  hoe¬ 
ing  and  fertilizing  and  weeding  and  pruning  are 
only  helps  to  growth. 

Strangely  enough  the  hardest  working  teach- 
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ers  are  the  ones  who  sin  most  in  the  direction 
here  indicated.  They  teach  so  persistently  that 
the  child  does  not  get  a  chance  to  learn.  Learn¬ 
ing  means  making  some  new  knowledge  one’s 
own.  The  child  must  get  hold  of  the  new  in  his 
own  way.  That  means  he  must  be  encouraged 
to  ask  questions.  If  his  interest  is  aroused  he 
will  do  it.  Next  he  must  have  opportunity  to 
put  the  new  knowledge  to  some  practical  use, 
not  in  a  prescribed  form,  but  in  a  form  of  his 
own  choosing.  The  wise  mother’s  way  of 
teaching  her  baby  to  speak  illustrates  the 
plan. 

The  children  must  be  gotten  to  talk  and  do 
things.  The  teacher  is  merely  to  guide  them. 


This  is  an  important  point  to  keep  in  mind. 
Where  the  teacher  does  the  talking  and  every¬ 
thing  else,  the  children  are  the  losers.  The 
sandtable  work,  the  blackboard  drawings,  the 
paper  cuttings  should  all  be  done  by  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Let  them  be  crude,  as  long  as  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  best  efforts  of  children.  And  do  not 
forget  to  commend  sincere  effort  and  encourage 
originality.  The  method  of  the  wise  mother  is 
the  model  for  the  teacher.  Where  that  is  intelli¬ 
gently  and  sympathetically  applied,  spontaneity 
will  be  kept  alive  and  the  children  will  gain 
faith  in  themselves.  That  faith  is  the  core  of 
self-reliance.  Do  not  let  it  be  too  sparing  with 
commendation. 


Blackboard  Calendar  Designed  by  Ruth  Mildred  Lang 


Memory  Gems  for  November 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted) 


NOVEMBER  1 

It  is  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines. 

NOVEMBER  2 
Kind  words  can  never  die. 

NOVEMBER  3 

Little  deeds  of  kindness, 

Little  words  of  love, 

Make  our  earth  an  Eden, 

Like  the  heaven  above. 

NOVEMBER  6 

Before  you  speak  an  angry  word,  count  ten ; 
Then,  if  still  you  angry  be,  count  again. 

NOVEMBER  7 

I  wonder  what  all  the  stars  are  doing, 

Up  in  the  sky  so  blue; 

I  wonder  if  there  are  children  in  them 
Looking  at  me  and  you. 

There  is  a  man  in  the  moon,  I  know, 

For  many  people  have  told  me  so. 

NOVEMBER  8 

Be  brave  and  happy  in  your  little  place,  and 
you  will  be  ready  for  a  larger  one  by  and  by. 

NOVEMBER  9 

Truth  is  honest,  truth  is  sure; 

Truth  is  strong  and  must  endure. 

NOVEMBER  10 

A  crumb  will  feed  a  little  bird, 

A  thought  prevent  an  angry  word, 

A  seed  bring  forth  full  many  a  flower, 

A  drop  of  rain  foretell  a  shower. 

A  little  cloud  the  sun  will  hide, 

A  dwarf  may  prove  a  giant’s  guide, 

A  narrow  plank  a  safe  bridge  form, 

,  A  smile  some  cheerless  spirit  warm. 

NOVEMBER  13 
To  have  willing  feet, 

A  smile  that  is  sweet, 

A  kind,  pleasant  word 
For  all  that  you  meet — 

That’s  what  it  is  to  be  helpful. 

NOVEMBER  14 

It  wants  a  loving  spirit 

Much  more  than  strength,  to  prove 
How  many  things  a  child  may  do 
For  others  by  its  love! 

The  brave  heart  wins  the  battle, 

Because,  thru  thick  and  thin, 

He’ll  not  give  up  as  conquered — 

He  fights,  and  fights  to  win. 


NOVEMBER  16 

If  boys  should  get  discouraged, 

At  lessons  or  at  work, 

And  say,  “There’s  no  use  trying,” 

And  all  hard  tasks  should  shirk, 

And  keep  on  shirking,  shirking, 

Till  the  boy  became  a  man, 

I  wonder  what  the  world  would  do 
To  carry  out  its  plan? 

NOVEMBER  17 

Strive  never  to  say  or  never  to  do 
What  is  not  honest  or  strictly  true. 

NOVEMBER  20 

Take  away  the  flowers,  and  soon 
You  will  find  the  storm’s  begun; 

Before  you  know  it  sure  ’twill  be 
Autumn  over  land  and  sea. 

NOVEMBER  21 

When  November  comes. 

The  flowers  have  gone, 

The  birds  have  flown  away; 

Ah,  then  we  think  of  the  Pilgrims  brave 
And  their  Thanksgiving  Day. 

NOVEMBER  22 

Not  what  we  get,  but  what  we  give, 
Makes  up  our  treasure  while  we  live ! 

NOVEMBER  23 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well. 
NOVEMBER  24 

But  every  house  where  Love  abides, 

And  Friendship  is  a  guest, 

Is  surely  home,  and  home,  sweet  home, 

For  there  the  heart  can  rest. 

\ 

NOVEMBER  27 

If  you  would  live  with  ease, 

Do  what  you  ought,  not  what  you  please. 

NOVEMBER  28 

Take  care  of  the  minutes,  and  the  hours  will 
take  care  of  themselves. 

NOVEMBER  29 

Do  your  best,  your  very  best, 

And  do  it  every  day ; 

Little  boys  and  little  girls, 

That  is  the  wisest  way. 

NOVEMBER  30 

Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  night, 

And  the  pleasant  morning  light; 

For  rest,  and  food,  and  loving  care, 

And  all  that  makes  our  days  so  fair. 
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Music  in  Primary  Grades 

By  Lottie  Lappart,  Nebraska 


In  the  music  work  with  beginning  pupils,  two 
lines  of  work  should  be  given  attention  in  each 
lesson,  viz.,  the  singing  or  teaching  of  simple 
rote  songs,  and  developing  in  the  pupils’  voices 
the  tones  of  the  scale. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Loud,  harsh  singing  injures  the  voice,  and 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  all  singing  ex¬ 
ercises  that  the  tones  be  soft,  full,  round,  and 
sweet.  Work  untiringly  to  get  soft,  sweet  tones 
by  telling  the  children  to  sing  softly,  or  easily. 

2.  Do  not  allow  them  to  sing  too  rapidly. 

3.  Have  much  individual  singing  in  the  first 
three  grades,  especially  in  first  grade.  Practice 
with  individuals  on  the  tones  of  the  scale,  and 
have  individual  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  sing 
songs.  Individual  practice  inspires  the  singer 
to  have  confidence  in  himself,  and  it  also  in¬ 
spires  in  the  remaining  pupils  a  desire  to  do 
as  well,  or  better,  than  the  pupil  performing. 
It  also  prevents  indolent,  listless  pupils  from 
sliding  along  without  doing  their  part,  and  get¬ 
ting  their  part  of  the  benefit.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  of  individual  practice  is  that  pupils  nearly 
always  give  good  attention  while  a  fellow-pupil 
is  performing. 

4.  Keep  the  pitch  high  with  little  children. 
Sing  from  the  key  of  D  or  E  rather  than  C. 

5.  The  teacher  should  be  cheerful  and  happy 
and  thoroly  interested  to  get  the  best  results 
in  this  line  of  work,  as  well  as  in  any  other. 

6.  One  thing  the  teacher  should  be  expert  in, 
in  the  music  work  more  than  in  some  other  lines 
of  school  work, — and  that  is  the  power  to  get 
and  hold  the  attention.  Attention  lags  readily 
if  the  teacher  is  not  wide-awake.  Remind  the 
pupil  of  his  position  occasionally.  Say,  “Sit 
straight  and  tall  with  hands  folded.  Let’s  see 
if  we  have  grown  any.”  Have  them  take  deep 
breaths  sometimes.  Draw  attention  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  listening.  Say  to  them,  “How  do 
you  listen?  Where  should  you  look?  Some 
watched  me  so  nicely  that  time.” 

Sometimes,  during  singing  exercises  the 
teacher  may  stand  at  different  places  in  the 
room.  Her  change  of  position  will  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  and  cause  pupils  to  listen  more  at¬ 
tentively. 

7.  Give  variety  to  the  work  by  calling  on  boys 
to  sing  alone,  then  girls,  a  row,  several  rows, 
an  individual,  several  individuals,  the  listless 
ones,  one  side  of  room,  other  side,  etc.  Have 
any  of  the  above  alternate  in  singing,  or  teacher 
and  pupils  alternate. 

THE  SCALE — REPRODUCING  ITS  TONES 

The  first  lessons  for  beginners  in  scale  work 
should  be  in  reproducing  tones  of  the  scale. 


This  is  good  ear  training.  Have  much  of  this 
work,  as  children  learn  by  imitation.  Imita¬ 
tion  is  the  natural  way  they  begin  to  attain 
knowledge.  Before  thinking  in  words,  we  must 
know  the  words;  before  thinking  in  tones,  we 
must  know  the  tones.  The  teacher  may  sing 
the  tones,  using  the  real  names,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8;  the  singing  of  syllable  names,  do,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol,  la,  ti,  do ;  or  any  syllable  she  may  choose, 
as  lu  or  no,  the  children  reproducing  exactly 
the  tones. 

Have  pupils  understand  that  tones  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  one  another  the  same  as  colors. 
With  a  ruler,  strike  objects  about  the  room, 
and  notice  that  the  sounds  produced  are  not 
alike.  Each  tone  has  its  own  character,  and 
produces  its  own  mental  effect.  Do  is  a  strong 
tone;  re  and  fa  are  rather  dreary  tones,  make 
one  think  of  a  cloudy,  wintry  day;  mi  is  a  sweet 
tone ;  sol  is  a  bright  tone ;  la,  a  sad  or  weeping 
tone;  ti,  a  piercing,  sharp  tone. 

Start  with  a  single  tone  as  do,  and  have  little 
sentences  sung  thru  to  that  one  tone,  as  “Hear 
the  little  red  bird  singing,  do,  do,  do,”  “Hear 
the  little  do  bell  ringing  do,  do,  do.”  Next  take 
a  tone  which  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  first  as 
high  do,  (8).  At  first  always  use  sounds  of 
marked  differences  of  pitch.  Thus  they  learn  to 
distinguish  the  high  tones  from  the  low. 

Thus  separately  teach  the  tones  do,  mi,  sol, 
do,  as  these  are  the  pillar  or  supporting  tones 
of  the  scale,  the  centers  toward  which  the  other 
tones  gravitate.  Get  this  tonic  chord  well  es¬ 
tablished  before  teaching  tones  re,  fa,  la,  ti.  A 
good  way  to  practice  on  this  tonic  chord  is  the 
following:  Hold  up  four  fingers,  and  call  the 
little  finger  do;  the  ring  finger,  mi;  long  finger, 
sol;  the  pointing  finger,  high  do.  With  the 
other  hand  point  to  the  finger  representing  low 
do,  then  to  mi,  back  to  do  again,  and  so  on  un¬ 
til  the  interval  between  do  and  mi  is  well  in 
mind.  Proceed  to  sol,  then  back  to  mi,  then  to 
sol  again,  then  to  lower  do.  Keep  this  up  until 
the  interval  between  sol  and  mi  and  sol  and  do 
is  well  learned.  Then  go  on  in  the  same  way 
to  tone  8  (higher  do).  Point  to  8,  5,  several 
times,  then  8,  3,  and  8,  1.  Point  slowly  to 
these  tones  in  order  to  give  pupils  time  to  think. 
Have  them  hold  on  to  each  tone  until  you  point 
to  the  next.  Sometimes  point  several  times  in 
succession  to  the  same  tone  and  warn  them  to 
be  very  careful  or  they’ll  get  caught,  as  they 
don’t  know  which  way  you  are  going,  up  or 
down. 

If,  for  instance,  they  sing  the  tone  sol,  when 
you  pointed  at  mi,  tell  them  they  sang  the  bright 
tone  instead  of  the  sweet  one.  Much  practice 
must  be  given  on  mi,  as  it  seems  harder  to  fas¬ 
ten  than  do  or  sol.  In  the  later  work,  when  the 
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whole  scale  has  been  taught,  if  the  tones  of  the 
tonic  chord  still  bother,  use  the  following  exer¬ 
cise  :  Have  pupils  sing  do,  re,  mi,  do,  re,  mi — 
several  times  and  ihe  interval  3-1  is  easier  ac¬ 
complished.  Sing  mi,  fa,  sol  same  way  to  get 
the  interval  3-5,  and  sol,  la,  ti,  do  to  get  the  in¬ 


terval  5-8.  Let  pupils  and  teacher  alternate  in 
singing  the  tones  of  the  tonic  chord. 

Another  good  practice  on  the  tonic  chord  is 
to  begin  at  each  of  the  first  five  or  six  tones  of 
the  scale,  and  from  there  on  sing  the  tonic  chord 
to  the  syllable  coo. 


Primary  Song  Classics 
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Words  and  Setting  Copyrighted  by  Ives  Butler  Co. 


A  November  Gymnastic  Story 


The  story  is  to  be  told  by  the  teacher,  the  motions 
to  be  made  by  the  children  as  the  story  progresses. 


On  Thanksgiving  morning,  at  the  breakfast 
table,  Father  said,  “We  are  going  to  have  dinner 
to-day  at  Grandmother’s.  We  shall  start  in  five 
minutes.” 

Ted  and  Mary  jumped  up  at  once  (pupils 
jump  from  their  seats  to  standing  position). 
They  hurried  to  get  on  their  wraps.  They  put 
on  heavy  coats  (motion  of  drawing  on  coats), 
leggins  (motion  of  drawing  on  leggins,  first 
right,  then  left),  they  drew  warm  caps  down 
over  their  ears  (appropriate  motion)  and  put 
on  warm  mittens  (motion  of  putting  on  first 
right  mitten,  then  left) . 

Then  they  went  to  the  door  to  be  ready  when 
Father  got  there  with  the  automobile  (all  march 
forward  to  front  of  row  of  seats,  down  the  aisle 
to  the  left,  and  back  till  each  pupil  reaches  his 
own  desk). 

In  a  minute  the  automobile  stopped  m  front 
of  the  door.  Ted  opened  the  door  (boys  make 
motion  of  opening  automobile  door) ,  and  Mary 
climbed  in  first  and  sat  down  (girls  step  onto 
seats,  then  sit  down) .  Ted  got  in,  sat  down  be¬ 
side  her,  and  pulled  the  door  to  (boys  climb  to 
seats,  sit  down,  and  make  motion  of  drawing 

door  to) .  ,  J .  „ 

Father  pulled  the  clutch  (all  make  motion  of 
drawing  back  clutch) ,  turned  the  wheel  (appro¬ 
priate  motion) ,  and  the  car  started. 

For  the  next  half  hour  everything  went  nice¬ 
ly.  Then,  as  the  car  was  gliding  along  swiftly, 
the  children  heard  a  loud  noise  like  the  report 
of  a  gun. 

“What  was  that?”  Mary  asked. 

“Don’t  you  know,  silly?”  said  Ted.  “Its  a 

blowout.”  ,  ,  ,  . 

Meanwhile  Father  had  stopped  the  machine 
and  both  children  got  out  (motion  of  opening 
door  and  getting  out). 

“Ted,”  said  Father,  “unstrap  the  new  tire, 
and  unwind  the  oilcloth  that  is  around  it. 
(Boys  make  motions  of  unstrapping  three 
straps,  then  unwinding  several  yards  of  nar¬ 
row  strips  of  oilcloth.) 

“Mary,  you  may  get  out  the  tools.”  _  (Girls 
make  motions  of  opening  a  box,  and  taking  out 
a  bag  of  tools.) 

After  another  twenty  minutes  the  new  tire 
was  on,  and  all  three  climbed  into  the  car  once 
more.  Again  the  clutch  was  thrown  back  (ap¬ 
propriate  motion),  the  wheel  was  turned  (ap¬ 
propriate  motion) ,  and  they  started  off. 

They  reached  Grandmother’s  without  further 
mishap,  just  in  time  for  dinner. 

Both  children  stepped  out  of  the  car  (appro¬ 
priate  motion),  and  hurried  to  take  off  their 
caps  (appropriate  motion) ,  heavy  coats  (appro¬ 
priate  motion) ,  and  their  leggins  (appropriate 
motions).  They  sat  down  to  the  table  at  once 
(motion  of  sitting  down) . 


Grandfather  had  just  started  to  carve  the 
turkey  when  the  hired  man  came  rushing  into 
the  room,  and  called,  “The  pigs  have  broken  out 
of  their  pen,  and  are  running  all  over  the  yard.” 

Everybody  rushed  from  the  table  at  once. 
They  all  hurried  out  into  the  yard  (everybody 
rushes  helter-skelter  over  the  room)  and  helped 
get  the  pigs  into  the  pen.  (Teacher  allows  the 
children  to  run  about  until  she  thinks  they  are 
rested  sufficiently  by  the  change  of  position, 
then  she  continues  the  story.) 

At  last  they  were  all  in,  and  everybody  went 
back  to  dinner  and  sat  down  at  whichever  seat  x 
he  reached  first.  (All  sit  down  on  whatever 
seat  happens  to  be  nearest.) 

The  dinner  was  finished  without  further  mis¬ 
hap,  and  then  Father,  Ted,  and  Mary  all  put  on 
their  wraps  and  went  home,  so  as  to  be  there 
before  dark. 


A  Closing  Exercise 

When  it  is  almost  time  to  close  school  for  the 
day,  try,  once  in  a  while,  such  an  exercise  as 

the  following:  . 

Ask  a  pupil  to  rise  and  tell  something  that 
he  or  she  has  learned  in  the  lessons  of  the  day ; 
then  call  upon  other  pupils  in  the  same  manner. 
If  your  school  is  divided  into  several  classes, 
one  or  two  from  each  class  may  be  chosen.  If, 
instead,  you  have  charge  of  one  grade  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  studied  may  be  represented. 

If  pupils  know  that  they  are  likely  to  be  thus 
called  upon  to  state  before  the  entire  school  one 
or  more  facts  they  have  learned  during  any 
particular  day  they  will  make  a  greater  effort 
to  hold  fast  that  which  they  learn.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  their  knowledge  will  tend  to  become  more 
orderly  and  definite.  It  will  also,  since  others 
may  possibly  share  it,  assume  a  greater  interest 
in  their  minds.  The  practice  in  making  oral 
statements  that  shall  be  at  once  concise,  accu¬ 
rate  and  clear  will  prove  not  the  least  valuable 
feature. 
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Simple  Dramatizations 


Henny  Penny 

Characters. — Henny  Penny,  Cocky  Locky,  Chicken 
Licken,  Ducky  Daddies,  Goosey  Loosey,  Turkey  Lurkey, 
and  the  King. 

The  teacher  puts  a  pea  into  the  hair  of  the  child 
representing  Henny.  This  part  had  best  be  taken  by 
a  girl,  for  the  pea  will  stay  better  in  long  hair  than 
in  short. 

Henny  Penny  (Feeling  the  pea  on  her  head) . 
— Cut,  cut.  The  sky  is  falling.  I  must  tell  the 
king  about  that. 

Henny  Penny  walks  slowly  along  the  room.  Meets 
Cocky  Locky. 

Henny  Penny. — 0  Cocky  Locky!  the  sky  is 
falling.  I  am  going  to  tell  the  king. 

Cocky  Locky. — I  will  go  with  you,  Henny 
Penny. 

The  two  walk,  single  file,  until  they  meet  Chicken 
Licken. 

Chicken  Licken. — Where  are  you  going, 
Henny  Penny  and  Cocky  Locky  ? 

Henny  Penny  and  Cocky  Locky. — 0  Chicken 
Licken !  the  sky  is  falling.  We  are  going  to  tell 
the  king. 

Chicken  Licken. — I  will  go  with  you,  Henny 
Penny,  and  Cocky  Locky. 

The  three  march  slowly,  single  file,  until  they  meet 
Ducky  Daddies. 

Ducky  Daddies. — Where  are  you  going, 
Henny  Penny,  Cocky  Locky  and  Chicken 
Licken  ? 

All  Three. — 0  Ducky  Daddies !  the  sky  is  fall¬ 
ing.  We  are  going  to  tell  the  king. 

Ducky  Daddies. — I  will  go  with  you,  Henny 
Penny,  Cocky  Locky  and  Chicken  Licken. 


The  four  march  slowly,  single  file,  until  they  meet 
Goosey  Loosey. 

Goosey  Loosey. — Where  are  you  going, 
Henny  Penny,  Cocky  Locky,  Chicken  Licken 
and  Ducky  Daddies  ? 

All  Four. — 0  Goosey  Loosey !  the  sky  is  fall¬ 
ing.  We  are  going  to  tell  the  king. 

Goosey  Loosey. — I  will  go  with  you,  Henny 
Penny,  Cocky  Locky,  Chicken  Licken  and  Ducky 
Daddies. 

All  five  march  slowly,  single  file,  until  they  meet 
Turkey  Lurkey. 

Turkey  Lurkey. — Where  are  you  going, 
Henny  Penny,  Cocky  Locky,  Chicken  Licken, 
Ducky  Daddies  and  Goosey  Loosey? 

All  Five. — 0  Turkey  Lurkey!  the  sky  is  fall¬ 
ing.  We  are  going  to  tell  the  king. 

Turkey  Lurkey. — I  will  go  with  you,  Henny 
Penny,  Cocky  Locky,  Chicken  Licken,  Ducky 
Daddies  and  Goosey  Loosey. 

All  six  march  slowly  single  file  until  they  come  to  the 
king’s  palace. 

King. — What  do  you  want,  Henny  Penny, 
Cocky  Locky,  Chicken  Licken,  Ducky  Daddies, 
Goosey  Loosey  and  Turkey  Lurkey? 

Henny  Penny. — 0  King!  the  sky  is  falling. 
We  came  to  tell  you. 

King. — But  the  sky  cannot  fall.  What  made 
you  think  it  was  falling? 

Henny  Penny. — I  was  picking  peas  from  the 
pea  stack,  and  something  fell  on  my  topknot, 
I  think  it  was  a  piece  of  the  sky. 

King. — Let  me  see.  Why,  it  is  nothing  but  a 
pea,  for  here  it  is.  Henny  Penny,  let  your  fool¬ 
ish  journey  teach  you  to  think  twice  before  you 
speak.  Let  me  hear  each  of  you  make  your 
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own  sound,  that  I  may  know  you  will  never  be 
so  foolish  again. 

Henny  Penny. — Cut-cut-ca-dah-cut ! 

Cocky  Locky. — Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

Chicken  Licken. — Peep!  peep! 

Ducky  Daddies. — Quack!  quack! 

Goosey  Loosey. — S-s-s-s-s ! 

Turkey  Turkey. — Gobble !  gobble ! 

King. — Now  put  on  your  thinking  caps  and 
go  home. 

Each  makes  motion  of  putting  on  thinking  cap,  and 
all  march  back  to  place  slowly,  single  file,  with  heads 
bent  as  if  ashamed. 


The  Best  Cook 

Mother  sits  at  the  window,  sewing.  Gertrude  sits  at 
a  table  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  bowl  of  milk  be¬ 
fore  her. 

Gertrude. — Mother ! 

Mother. — Yes,  darling. 

Gertrude. — Mother,  I  am  not  hungry  for 
milk,  and  I  don’t  like  this  bread ;  it  is  dry  and 
hard.  Haven’t  you  some  soft  bread  for  me? 

Mother. — No,  that  is  all  I  have.  At  supper¬ 
time  you  shall  have  some  bread  made  by  the 
best  cook. 

Gertrude. — Who  is  the  best  cook,  Mother? 
Mother. — I  will  tell  you  at  supper-time.  Now 
run  out  and  play  a  while. 

Runs  out  of  the  room.  Returns  after  a  while. 
Gertrude. — Mother,  has  the  best  cook  sent 
the  bread  yet? 

Mother. — Wait  until  supper-time,  Gertrude. 
Don’t  you  want  to  go  to  the  store  for  me  and 
buy  me  a  paper  of  pins? 

Runs  out  of  the  room.  Comes  back. 

Gertrude. — Certainly,  Mother.  When  I  get 
back,  will  the  bread  be  here? 

Mother. — Wait  till  supper-time.  Here  is  the 
monev  for  the  pins. 

Gertrude. — Here  are  the  pins,  Mother.  I  am 
hungry.  Is  the  bread  here  yet? 

Mother. — Wait  till  supper-time.  There  is 
Jack  at  the  door.  Go  out  and  romp  with  him  a 
little  while. 

Leaves  the  room.  After  a  minute  or  two  she  comes 
back. 

Gertrude. — Oh,  Mother,  I  am  as  hungry  as  a 
bear.  I  could  eat  a  whole  house.  Has  the  best 
cook  sent  the  nice  bread? 

Mother. — Yes,  there  it  is  on  the  table. 
Gertrude  (Eats  bread  and  milk).— Hm!  how 
soft  and  sweet  this  bread  is!  It  is  the  best 
bread  I  ever  tasted.  What  is  the  best  cook’s 
name,  Mother,  and  where  does  she  live? 

Mother. — Do  you  want  to  know  who  the  best 
cook  is?  It’s  hunger.  You  see,  darling,  this  is 
the  same  bread  that  tasted  so  dry  a  little  while 
ago.  But  you  are  hungry  now.  That  makes 
all  the  difference.  Hunger  is  the  best  cook. 

Gertrude. — Yes,  Mother,  you  are  always 
right.  Hunger  is  the  best  cook. 


The  Story  of  the  First  Washing 
Day 

To  be  recited  by  the  school  or  a  number  of  boys 
and  girls. 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Iowa 
All: 

Listen  and  we  will  tell  you  how 
One  Monday  in  November 

Our  Pilgrim  mothers  washed  their  clothes; — 
’Tis  something  to  remember. 

Girls : 

They  stepped  into  a  little  boat 
Tossed  like  a  cockle-shell. 

Boys: 

The  Pilgrim  fathers  rowed  them  out 
Across  the  dangerous  swell. 

Girls : 

They  piled  their  clothes  up  on  the  beach 
And  pails  and  tubs  they  got. 

Boys: 

The  men  chopped  branches  and  built  fires 
To  make  the  water  hot. 

Girls: 

They  washed  the  clothes  and  spread  them  out 
Upon  the  cold  white  snow. 

Boys: 

The  men-folks  helped  them,  too,  no  doubt, 
For  it  was  hard  we  know. 

All: 

And  this  is  how  the  Pilgrim  band 
Across  the  freezing  bay 

Came  daring  danger,  cold  and  death, 

To  have  a  washing  day. 


Suggestion  for  a  Paper  Cutting. 


The  Gingerbread  Man 

By  Gustav  Blum  and  E.  Fern  Hague,  New  York 


A  Play  for  the  First  or  Second  Year 

Characters. 

1.  The  Little  Old  Man. 

2.  The  Little  Old  Woman. 

3.  The  Gingerbread  Man. 

4.  The  Cow. 

5.  The  Horse. 

6.  The  Robins. 

7.  The  Mowers. 

8.  The  Fox. 

Scenes. 

1.  A  Kitchen  (Interior). 

2.  The  Edge  of  a  Pond. 

3.  The  Gate  of  a  Lot. 

4.  Under  a  Tree. 

5.  In  a  Meadow. 

6.  The  Bank  of  a  River. 

Author’s  Note. — These  scenes  can  be  very  easily  rep¬ 
resented  by  quick  sketches  on  large  sheets  of  paper  and 
hung  up  as  a  curtain  in  the  background  of  the  stage. 

Scene  1 — A  Kitchen 

Discovered — The  Little  Old  Woman  kneading  bread 
and  the  Little  Old  Man  putting  wood  into  the  stove. 

Little  Old  Woman. — Now  he  is  ready  to  bake. 

Little  Old  Man. — I  will  put  him  into  the  oven. 

He  puts  the  Little  Gingerbread  Man  into  the  oven 
and  closes  the  door. 

Little  Old  Woman. — The  fire  is  so  hot  he  will 
cook  in  a  minute. 

Little  Old  Man. — We  will  have  a  fine  feast. 

Little  Old  Woman. — A  very  fine  feast,  a  very 
fine  feast ! 

Little  Old  Man. — I  am  hungry! 

Little  Old  Woman. — So  am  I, — so  hungry. 

Little  Old  Man. — Don’t  you  think  he  is 
baked? 

Little  Old  Woman. — I  will  see. 

The  Little  Old  Man  opens  the  door  and  the  Little  Old 
Woman  takes  out  the  Gingex-bread  Man.  He  runs  to 
the  Door  Right.  They  look  surprised. 

Gingerbread  Man. — Run,  run  as  fast  as  you 
'Can,  you  can’t  catch  me  as  fast  as  you  run.  I’m 
the  Gingerbread  Man ! 

He  exits  R.,  followed  by  the  Little  Old  Woman  and 
the  Little  Old  Man. 

Re-enter  the  Little  Old  Woman  and  the  Little  Old 
Man  out  of  breath. 

Little  Old  Man  (Sadly). — We  have  lost  our 
dinner ! 

Little  Old  Woman. — We  have  lost  our  Little 
Gingerbread  Man ! 

Scene  2 — The  Edge  of  a  Pond 

Discovered — The  Cow  is  eating  grass. 

Cow  (Seeing  the  Little  Gingerbread  Man). — 
Moow !  moow !  mo-o-w !  Stop,  Little  Ginger¬ 
bread  Man !  I  want  to  eat  you ! 

Gingerbread  Man  (Laughing). — I  have  run 
from  a  Little  Old  Woman  and  a  Little  Old  Man, 
and  I  can  run  away  from  you,  I  can ! 


Exit  Little  Gingerbread  Man  Left,  rapidly  followed 
by  cow.  Re-enter  cow  out  of  breath. 

Cow. — I  could  not  catch  him! 

Scene  3 — The  Gate  of  a  Lot 

Discovered — A  horse  is  eating  clover.  He  looks  up. 

Horse  (Neighing). — Stop,  please!  Stop,  Lit¬ 
tle  Gingerbread  Man.  You  look  so  good  to  eat! 

Gingerbread  Man  (Laughing). — Oh,  do  I?  I 
have  run  away  from  a  Little  Old  Woman,  a 
Little  Old  Man,  and  a  cow,  and  I  can  run  away 
from  you,  I  can !  I’m  the  Gingerbread  Man ! 

Exit  Right  Gingerbread  Man,  with  the  horse  after 
him.  Re-enter  Horse  breathless. 

Horse. — Dearie  me !  He  looked  so  good  to 
eat,  and  I  lost  him ! 

Scene  4 — Under  a  Tree 

Discovered — Two  Robins  chirping  on  a  branch. 

Robins.  —  Cheer-up !  Cheer-up !  Cheerup ! 
Cheer-u - 

They  stop  and  look  at  the  Little  Gingerbread  Man, 
who  enters  L. 

First  Robin. — Don’t  run  so  fast,  Little  Gin¬ 
gerbread  Man! 

Second  Robin. — Stop!  You  look  good  to  eat! 

Gingerbread  Man  (Laughing). — Ha!  ha!  ha! 
I  have  run  away  from  a  Little  Old  Woman,  a 
Little  Old  Man,  a  cow  and  a  horse,  and  I  can 
run  away  from  you,  I  can ! 

Exit  R.,  rapidly  followed  by  the  robins,  who  fly  after 
him. 

Scene  5 — In  a  Meadow 

Discovered — Two  mowers  cutting  grass.  They  take 
off  their  hats  and  fan  themselves  with  them.  They  look 
at  the  Gingerbread  Man,  who  enters  L. 

First  Mower. — Wait  a  bit!  Wait  a  bit,  Lit¬ 
tle  Gingerbread  Man ! 

Second  Mower. — We  want  to  eat  you. 

Gingerbread  Man  (Laughing). — Oh,  indeed! 
I  have  run  away  from  a  Little  Old  Woman,  a 
Little  Old  Man,  a  cow,  a  horse,  and  some  rob¬ 
ins,  and  I  can  run  away  from  you,  I  can.  I’m 
the  Gingerbread  Man! 

Exit  rapidly  R.,  followed  by  the  two  mowers. 

Scene  6 — The  Bank  of  a  River 

Enter  the  Gingerbread  Man.  He  stops  at  the  bank 
of  the  stream. 

Gingerbread  Man. — Nobody  can  catch  me!  I 
can  run  away  from  everybody!  Here  comes 
the  fox. 

Enter  Fox  slowly  L. 

Gingerbread  Man. — You  can’t  catch  me.  I 
have  run  away  from  a  Little  Old  Woman,  a 
Little  Old  Man,  a  cow,  a  horse,  a - 

Fox. — Oh,  stop  your  boasting !  I  don’t  want 
to  eat  you!  I  am  going  across  the  river. 

Gingerbread  Man. — Pray,  take  me  across !  I 
want  to  get  away  from  the  people  who  want  to 
eat  me! 
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Fox. — Jump  upon  my  tail  and  I  will  help  you 
across ! 

The  Gingerbread  Man  jumps  upon  the  fox’s  tail  and 
the  fox  begins  to  swim. 

Fox  (Stopping). — You  are  too  heavy  for  my 
tail.  Jump  upon  my  back! 

The  Gingerbread  Man  jumps  upon  the  fox’s  back  and 
the  fox  swims  a  little  way. 

Fox  (Stopping). — Oh,  dear,  you  are  too 
heavy  for  my  back,  Little  Gingerbread  Man. 
Jump  upon  my  head! 

The  Little  Gingerbread  Man  jumps  upon  the  fox’s 
head  and  the  fox  swims  on. 

Fox  (Stopping) . — Oh,  dear !  My  head  is  tired. 
Jump  upon  my  nose,  Little  Gingerbread  Man ! 


The  Little  Gingerbread  Man  jumps  upon  the  fox’s 
nose. 

Fox. — Now  I  am  going  to  eat  you ! 

Gingerbread  Man. — Now  I  am  going  to  be 
eaten ! 

The  Little  Old  Woman,  the  Little  Old  Man,  the  cow, 
the  horse,  the  robins  and  the  mowers  enter  and  stand  on 
the  bank. 

All. — Now  he  is  going  to  be  eaten! 

Gingerbread  Man. — Now  I  am  half  gone! 

The  fox  continues  eating. 

Gingerbread  Man. — Now  I  am  three-quarters 
gone ! 

All. — Now  HE  IS  ALL  GONE! 


Easy  Drawings:  Thanksgiving  Apple  Brownies. 
By  D.  R.  Augsburg. 


The  Make-Believe  Santa  Clans 

By  Laura  Rountree  Smith 


Scene  1 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus  sits  knitting.  A  knock  is  heard. 
Mrs.  Santa  Claus. — Come  in,  come  in. 

Enter  Make-Believe  Santa  Claus. 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus  (Without  looking  up). — 
Why,  Santa  Claus,  what  made  you  come  home 
so  early?  Did  your  first  supply  of  toys  give 
out? 

The  Make-Believe  Santa  bows. 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus. — Why  don’t  you  speak? 
Is  there  anything  the  matter?  (Puts  on  her 
glasses.)  Dear,  dear,  dear,  it  is  not  Santa  Claus 
at  all ! 

Make-Believe  Santa. — Pardon  me,  madam,  I 
have  lost  my  way;  I  am  on  my  way  to  a  store 
in  Chicago ! 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus. — Dear  me,  you  don’t  say 
so,  and  you  really  do  look  a  good  deal  like  Santa 
Claus ;  you  have  on  a  fur  cap  and  a  fur  coat  and 
fur  mittens! 

Make-Believe  Santa. — I  must  really  be  going, 
madam.  Can  you  tell  me  the  way? 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus. — What  will  you  do  when 
you  get  to  the  big  store? 

Make-Believe  Santa. — I  will  stand  in  the  win¬ 
dow  and  all  the  children  will  look  at  me. 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus. — The  children  will  look  at 
you !  Why,  no  wonder  they  don’t  believe  in  the 
real  Santa  Claus ! 

Make-Believe  Santa.— Don’t  the  children  ever 
see  the  real  Santa  Claus? 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus.— No,  indeed;  he  creeps 
down  the  chimney  and  fills  their  stockings  when 
they  are  asleep. 

Enter  Santa. 

Santa  Claus. — 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  Ho!  ho!  ho! 

I  am  all  snow  from  top  to  toe ! 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus.— Come,  let  me  brush  your 
coat! 

Santa  Claus. — 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  Who  have  we  here? 

’Tis  a  stranger,  that  is  clear ! 
Make-Believe  Santa. — I  am  a  poor  fellow  who 
has  lost  his  way  in  the  snow.  They  tell  me  I 
look  like  you,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus. — 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  ’tis  very  true, 

You  wear  fur  cap  and  mittens,  too ! 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus.—' This  fellow  is  going  to 
stand  in  a  store-window  where  children  can  see 
him. 

Santa  Claus. — 

Really,  now,  this  will  not  do, 

I  fear  I  can’t  shake  hands  with  you ! 
Make-Believe  Santa.— Really,  I  mean  no 
harm.  I  have  often  stood  in  the  window  be¬ 
fore.  The  children  clap  their  hands  when  they 
see  me. 


Santa  Claus. — 

Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  know,  I  know, 

To  the  workshop  we  will  go. 

Exit  both,  return  in  a  few  minutes.  The  Make- 
Believe  Santa  has  something  written  on  a  large  collar 
he  now  wears. 

Santa  Claus. — See,  our  friend  has  a  new  col¬ 
lar,  and  it  tells  the  whole  story.  Can  you 
read  it? 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus.— I  have  mislaid  my  glasses. 
Read  it  to  me,  please. 

Santa  Claus  (Reads). — 

I  have  no  intention  to  deceive, 

I  am  only  a  Make-Believe, 

Hang  up  your  stockings  one  and  all, 

At  night  old  Santa  Claus  will  call, 

For  the  Real  Santa  comes,  you  know, 
Driving  his  reindeer  o’er  the  snow, 

So,  clap  your  hands  and  do  not  grieve, 

That  I  am  only  a  Make-Believe! 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus.— Splendid,  splendid !  Will 
you  really  wear  that  collar? 

Make-Believe  Santa. — I  am  very  happy  to 
wear  it.  Now  how  am  I  to  get  to  the  Fair  in 
Chicago  ? 

Santa  Claus. — 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  without  delay 
I  will  take  you  in  my  sleigh! 

Make-Believe  Santa  Claus— Good-night,  Mrs. 
Santa  Claus.  Merry  Christmas. 

Exit  both. 

Scene  2 

Many  children  are  looking  into  a  store  window,  where 
the  Make-Believe  Santa  Claus  stands.  They  sing.  Tune 
“Little  Brown  Jug.” 

1. 

’Tis  merry  Christmas-time  again, 

And  we  are  happy  now  because, 

In  many  windows  everywhere, 

We  see  our  jolly  Santa  Claus. 

Chorus. 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  Ho!  ho!  ho! 

He  is  a  jolly  man,  you  see. 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  Ho!  ho!  ho! 

He  always  decks  the  Christmas  tree. 

2. 

We  all  will  clap  our  hands  with  glee, 

At  merry,  merry  Christmas  time, 

When  jolly  Santa  Claus  we  see 

Our  hearts  are  full  of  song  and  rhyme. 

First  Child. — I  wonder  if  he  is  the  Real  Santa 
Claus? 

Second  Child.— Seel  he  moves  his  eyes! 

Third  Child.— See !  he  moves  his  arms ! 

Fourth  Child. — He  is  pointing  to  his  collar. 

Fifth  Child. — There  is  something  written  on 
the  collar  I 

Sixth  Child. — Listen  while  I  read  it ! 

Reads.  I  have  no  intention  to  deceive,  etc. 
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Seventh  Child.— The  Real  Santa  Claus  is 
coming  Christmas  Eve. 

Eighth  Child. — He  is  coming  to  fill  our  stock¬ 
ings  ! 

Ninth  Child. — He  is  going  to  bring  us  a 
Christmas  tree. 

Tenth  Child. — We  must  hurry  on  now  or  we 
shall  be  late  to  school. 

All. — Santa  Claus  nods.  He  is  a  jolly  Make- 
Believe. 

Old  Lady  (Passing  by). — Why,  bless  my 
heart,  he  looks  like  the  Real  Santa  Claus !  Why, 
why,  why,  he  shakes  his  head,  he  points  to  his 
collar.  Little  boy,  is  he  the  Real  Santa  Claus? 

Little  Boy.— No,  see  what  it  says  on  his  col¬ 
lar.  He  is  a  jolly  Make-Believe. 

Reads  from  collar. 

Old  Lady. — He  is  a  jolly  Make-Believe,  any 
way. 

Passes  on. 

Old  Gentleman. — No,  no,  no,  I  never  believed 
in  Santa  Claus.  I  never  kept  Christmas  in  all 
my  life. 

He  meets  a  boy  who  jostles  him  and  happens  to  look 
up  at  the  window. 

Old  Gentleman. — Why,  why,  why,  it  looks 
like  Santa  Claus.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it 
in  my  life. 

Make-Believe  nods  and  beckons. 

Old  Gentleman. — He  wants  me  to  come  in¬ 
side,  does  he?  Well,  I  declare.  Maybe  I  shall 
have  an  adventure. 

Steps  in. 

Little  Boy. — Do  you  think  he  is  the  Real 
Santa  Claus? 

Little  Girl. — No,  I  think  the  Real  Santa  Claus 
comes  down  the  chimney. 

Little  Boy. — He  did  not  come  to  our  house 
last  year. 

Little  Girl. — Oh,  oh,  see  the  toys ! 


The  Old  Gentleman  comes  out  with  his  arms  full,  and 
gives  toys  to  the  poor  children  about  the  window. 

Old  Gentleman. — Make-Believe  Santa  Claus 
is  not  so  bad,  after  all.  I  guess  I  will  play 
Santa  Claus  myself.  I  never  had  so  much  fun 
before  in  my  life ! 

Scene  3 

Evening  by  the  window.  Sleigh  bells  heard.  Enter 
Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus. — 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  Ho!  ho!  ho! 

How  is  your  health,  I’d  like  to  know? 

Make-Believe  Santa. — I  have  had  a  fine  day. 
The  people  believe  in  you  more  than  they  ever 
did ! 

Santa  Claus. — 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  Ho!  ho!  ho! 

Down  many  a  chimney  I  must  go ! 

Make-Believe  Santa. — 

’Tis  very  pleasant  all  the  time 
For  you  to  talk  in  song  and  rhyme. 
Santa  Claus. — 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  Ho!  ho!  ho! 

You  made  a  rhyme  yourself,  you  know. 

Make-Believe  Santa. — 

While  the  moon  is  shining  bright, 

I’ll  fill  some  stockings  with  you  to-night! 

Santa  Claus. — 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  He!  he!  he! 

Come  and  deck  the  Christmas  tree. 

The  Make-Believe  Santa  steps  down  from  the  win¬ 
dow  and  soon  comes  and  joins  Santa  Claus. 

They  say. —  , 

Late  on  Christmas  Eve,  you  know, 

When  the  lights  are  burning  low, 

Down  the  chimney  Santa’ll  go, 

Filling  stockings  in  a  row, 

And  he  sings  “Ha!  ha!  ho!  ho! 

I  am  jolly  Santa  Claus,  you  know!” 
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November  Blackboard  Borders.  Two  Indian  Designs  by  Mildred  Merrill,  New  Jersey 


“Such  as  these  the  shapes  they  painted 
On  the  birch  hark  and  the  deer  skin 
And  each  figure  had  its  meaning 
Each  its  separate  song  recorded.” 


• — Hiawatha. 


Morals  and  Manners 

By  Allen  J.  Barwick,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  North  Carolina. 


Some  children  never  feel  at  ease  under  many 
circumstances.  The  reason  is  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  behave  as  they  are  sure  they  ought 
to  do.  Embarrassment  from  such  cause  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  distressing,  and  unless  teachers  im¬ 
press  proper  ideas  of  morals  and  manners  these 
children  go  out  into  life  seriously  handicapped. 

Of  course,  all  teaching  should  carry  with  it 
the  essentials  of  morality.  Honesty  and  purity 
in  the  life  of  teachers,  behind  every  act,  word 
and  look,  speaks  far  more  forcibly  than  all  the 
lessons  on  morality.  The  Golden  Rule  is  the 
foundation  of  all  good  manners.  Kindness  of 
heart  gives  impulse  for  the  desire  not  to  dis¬ 
comfort  anyone,  but  proper  instruction  by  ex¬ 
ample  and  precept  may  beget  a  kindly  spirit 
that  always  shows  regard  for  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  others. 

Talks  on  morals  and  manners  may  perhaps 
best  come  as  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises. 
They  are  nearly  always  interesting  to  children, 
and  if  they  do  not  come  here  the  talks  are  likely 
to  be  neglected. 

Suggestive  Outlines 

AT  SCHOOL 

Entering  and  leaving  room. 

Talking  about  one’s  self. 

Laughing  at  others. 

Treatment  of  strangers. 

Treatment  of  others’  property. 

Use  of  school  property. 

AT  HOME 

Treatment  of  parents. 

Treatment  of  brothers  and  sisters 

Treatment  of  servants. 

Treatment  of  company. 

AT  THE  TABLE 

Promptness  when  meals  are  announced. 

Waiting  one’s  turn. 

When  to  begin  to  eat. 

How  to  eat. 

Use  of  napkin,  knife,  fork  and  spoon. 

How  to  ask  for  food. 

Criticism  of  food. 

Conversation — unpleasant  subjects. 

Leaving  table. 

Use  of  toothpick. 

Observing  well-bred  people. 

AT  ANOTHER’S  HOME 

How  to  enter;  how  to  leave. 

Removal  of  wraps. 


Introduction — distinct  enunciation  of  names. 
Staring,  whispering,  laughing,  etc. 

Sitting  still. 

Attention — in  conversation,  to  reading,  to 
music. 

Contradicting. 

Making  one’s  self  agreeable. 

AT  CHURCH 

Punctuality. 

Entering. 

Courtesy — to  ladies,  to  strangers. 
Whispering,  laughing,  etc. 

Attention  to  the  service. 

Notice  of  those  coming  in. 

Joining  in  the  general  forms  of  worship. 

AT  ENTERTAINMENTS 

Punctuality. 

Taking  seats. 

Gazing  about. 

Talking. 

Interfering  with  others. 

Leaving. 

AT  THE  STORE 
Inquiry  for  articles. 

Finding  fault  with  articles  and  handling  of 
goods. 

Courtesy  to  clerks. 

ON  THE  STREET 

Noisy  and  boisterous  conduct. 

Accosting  people  across  the  street. 
Obstructing  the  sidewalk. 

Meeting  people — turn  to  right. 

Passing  people — turn  to  left. 

Eating  on  the  street. 

Throwing  things  upon  the  sidewalk. 

Looking  into  windows  of  houses. 

Gentleman  walking  with  lady — upon  her  left. 
Salutations. 

TRAVELING 

Buying  ticket — take  turn. 

Occupying  seats  in  cars. 

Leaving  seats  temporarily. 

Taking  seat  with  another. 

Courtesy  towards  officials  and  passengers. 
Courtesy  to  ladies. 

EVERYWHERE 

Care  not  to  spit  on  floors  or  sidewalks. 

Nor  throw  paper  or  trash  on  floors,  streets  or 
other  public  places. 

Chewing  gum  in  company. 
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ONE’S  person 

Hair  brushed,  nails  and  hands  clean. 

Teeth  white  and  clean. 

Clothes  clean  and  neat. 

How  to  sit,  stand,  walk — correct  positions. 
Picking  or  pulling  at  nose. 

Sucking  the  teeth  to  remove  food. 

Keep  fingers  out  of  mouth.  Do  not  bite  nails. 
Tight  shoes  and  clothing. 


Bathing,  how  often,  when,  the  kinds  of  bath, 
and  why. 

These  outlines  may  be  supplemented  by  oth¬ 
ers  as  occasion  seems  to  demand ;  but  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  teach  this  subject  let  it  be 
systematically  done,  and  not  simply  to  fill  some 
idle  moments.  Furthermore,  strive  to  have 
courteous  acts  spring  from  the  desire  to  be 
kind,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 

*Some  of  these  outlines  are  suggested  by  “Lessons 
on  Manners,”  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  publishers. 


Folk  Dances  and  Games 


The  Crested  Hen 

Groups  of  three:  leader  with  two  partners, 
holding  hands,  free  hand  on  hip.  Skip  step, 
jumping  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  feet  mov¬ 
ing  past  each  other  as  in  walking.  When  dance 
begins,  partners  join  free  hands,  forming  circle. 

PART  I. 

First  1  to  8 :  Dancers  move  around  in  skip 
step,  in  direction  of  left  arm  (grinding  coffee- 
mill)  . 

Second  1  to  8:  Same,  but  in  direction  of 
right  arm. 

PART  II. 

Partners  release  hands,  but  keep  hold  of  lead¬ 
er,  free  arm  on  hip. 

9  to  12:  Right  partner  dances,  skip  step, 
under  arch  formed  by  the  two  others,  followed 
by  leader,  who  passes  under  his  own  raised  arm. 

13  to  16:  Left  partner  dances  under  arch 
formed  by  the  two  others,  leader  following  as 
before. 

Repeat  9  to  16. 


The  dance  may  be  repeated  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  as  long  as  desired. 

How  Do  You  Like  Y  our  Neighbor? 

Each  child  chooses  a  “home”  (tree  or  post, 
or  chair  if  played  indoors).  One  child,  left 
without  a  home,  goes  about  asking  “How  do 
you  like  your  neighbor?”  The  neighbor  to  the 
right  is  meant.  If  the  answer  is  “alright”  the 
questioning  continues  until  a  player  says,  “Not 
at  all.”  Then  the  question  is  asked :  “Whom 
would  you  like  to  have  for  a  neighbor?”  Who¬ 
ever  is  named  must  change  places  with  the  un¬ 
desirable  neighbor.  Meanwhile  the  questioner 
tries  to  capture  one  of  the  two  homes  for  him¬ 
self.  Whoever  is  left  without  a  home  becomes 
the  questioner. 


Counting  Out 

Hickory  (1),  Dickory  (2),  Dock  (8), 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock  (4)  ; 

The  clock  struck  one  (5) ; 

The  mouse  was  gone  (6)  ; 

O  (7),  u  (8),  t  (9),  spells  out! 


The  Crested  Hen 

Danish  Folk  Dance 
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November  Nature  Study 


Grade  I 

FIRST  WEEK 

The  Pine: 

What  is  the  color  of  the' leaves?  The  shape 
of  the  leaves?  How  are  they  dilferent  from  a 
maple  leaf? 

How  are  the  leaves  arranged?  How  many 
in  a  cluster?  (Let  the  children  find  a  pine 
tree,  and  report.) 

Talk  about  the  pine  tree,  especially  as  to  the 
way  it  loses  its  leaves. 

What  are  some  of  the  uses  of  the  pine? 

SECOND  WEEK 

Pine  Cones: 

How  large  are  the  cones?  How  do  they 
compare  in  size  with  spruce  cones? 

Where  are  the  seeds?  How  are  they  scat¬ 
tered  ? 

The  Spruce: 

Give  each  child  a  twig  of  spruce.  Have  the 
spruce  and  the  pine  compared.  How  do  the 
leaves  differ  in  color  and  size? 

THIRD  WEEK 

Spmice  Cones: 

How  do  they  differ  from  the  pine  cones? 
Dew: 

How  it  comes,  and  its  use  to  plants. 

Rain: 

Uses  to  plants,  animals  and  people. 

FOURTH  WEEK 

The  Spruce  Tree: 

Size,  shape,  uses. 

Spruce  makes  good  paper.  Tell  the  children 
how  paper  is  made  from  wood-pulp. 

Frost: 

How  it  comes,  when  it  comes,  what  it  does 
to  plant  life. 

Grade  II 

FIRST  WEEK 

The  Hickory  Nut: 

The  hulls — how  many  on  each  nut?  What 
are  they  there  for?  (To  protect  the  nut  until 
it  is  ripe.)  What  takes  off  the  hulls,  when  they 
are  quite  ripe?  (The  frost.) 

Which  is  the  blossom  end  of  the  nut,  and 
which  is  the  stem  end  ?  What  was  the  blossom 
like? 

Crack  a  nut.  What  is  there  inside?  How 
does  the  hickory  nut  grow,  to  start  a  new  tree? 

SECOND  WEEK 

Maple  wings,  and  maple  seeds. 

Other  seeds  and  fruits  scattered  by  the  wind, 
such  as  milkweed,  dandelion,  cottonwood,  etc. 

Other  ways  by  which  seeds  are  scattered, 
such  as  burdock,  “beggars’  lice,”  balsam,  “lady’s 
eardrops,”  etc. 


THIRD  WEEK 

Make  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  seeds. 
FOURTH  WEEK 

Recognizing  trees.  How  many  know  the 
maple,  pine,  spruce,  hickory,  chestnut,  oak,  etc. 
How  we  can  tell  the  different  trees  when  there 
are  no  leaves. 

Grade  III 

FIRST  WEEK 

Dry  and  Fleshy  Fruits: 

Have  several  kinds  of  dry  fruits  and  several 
kinds  of  fleshy  fruits.  Ask  pupils  to  separate 
in  two  groups,  giving  the  reason  for  so  doing  in 
each  case. 

Ask  pupils  to  bring  fleshy  fruits  to  school. 
Make  a  list  of  the  fleshy  fruits. 

Cut  open,  showing  the  seeds.  Distinguish, 
in  each  case,  between  fruit  and  seed.  Of  what 
use  is  the  fruit?  Of  what  use  is  the  seed? 

SECOND  WEEK 

Barberries  and  Cranberries : 

Find  barberry  fruit  growing.  Color?  Size? 
Taste?  Where  they  grow ?  When  ripe?  Use? 

THIRD  WEEK 

Ask  pupils  to  bring  dry  fruits  to  school. 
Separate  fruits  having  only  one  seed.  Make 
a  list  of  these. 

Separate  fruits  having  more  than  one  seed, 
but  only  one  cell  or  room  for  the  seeds.  Make 
a  list  of  these. 

Separate  fruits  with  several  seeds  and  cells. 
Make  a  list  of  these. 

FOURTH  WEEK 

Study  pines,  spruces,  and  other  evergreens, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  fruits. 

Grade  IV 

FIRST  WEEK 

Preparation  of  trees  for  winter. 

Preparation  of  trees  for  spring. 

Give  twigs  to  pupils.  Have  them  open  buds, 
finding,  in  some  cases,  leaves  and  flowers  al¬ 
ready  formed. 

Show  buds  of  pine  and  spruce. 

SECOND  WEEK 

Have  pupils  make  lists  of  the  common  trees 
and  their  uses. 

THIRD  WEEK 

Uses  of  Woods: 

What  different  woods  in  use  in  the  school¬ 
room?  From  what  trees  did  they  come? 

Have  pupils  make  list  of  the  woods  they  find 
in  use  in  their  own  homes. 
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Thanksgiving  Paper  Cuttings  Designed  by  Ruth  Mildred  Lang 


The  north  wind  doth  blow, 
And  we  shall  have  snow, 
And  what  will  poor  Robin  do 
then? 

Poor  thing ! 

He’ll  sit  in  a  barn, 

And  keep  himself  warm, 
Will  hide  his  head  under  his 
wing. 

Poor  thing! 


The  man  in  the  moon, 

Came  tumbling  down, 

And  asked  his  way  to  Norwich, 
He  went  by  the  souths 
And  burnt  his  mouth 
With  supping  cold  pease-por¬ 
ridge. 


Wee  Willie  Winkie  runs  thru  the 
town, 

Upstairs  and  downstairs  in  his 
nightgown, 

Rapping  at  the  window,  crying 
thru  the  lock, 

“Are  the  children  in  their  beds, 
for  now  it’s  eight  o’clock?” 


Polly  put  the  kettle  on, 
Polly  put  the  kettle  on, 
Polly  put  the  kettle  on, 
And  let’s  drink  tea. 

Sukey  take  it  off  again, 
Sukey  take  it  off  again, 
Sukey  take  it  off  again, 
They’re  all  gone  away. 


If  all  the  land  were  bread  and 
cheese, 

And  all  the  water  ink, 

What  could  a  poor  old  man  do, 
But  scratch  his  head  and 
think. 

If  all  the  world  was  apple-pie, 
And  all  the  sea  was  ink, 

And  all  the  trees  were  bread 
and  cheese, 

What  would  we  have  for 
drink? 


Pease-pudding  hot, 
Pease-pudding  cold, 
Pease-pudding  in  the  pot, 
Nine  days  old. 

Some  like  it  hot, 

Some  like  it  cold, 

Some  like  it  in  the  pot, 
Nine  days  old. 


Robin,  the  Robin,  the  big-bellied 
Ben, 

He  ate  more  meat  than  four¬ 
score  men; 

He  ate  a  cow,  he  ate  a  calf, 

He  ate  a  butcher  and  a  half; 

He  ate  a  church,  he  ate  a  stee¬ 
ple, 

He  ate  the  priest  and  all  the 
people! 

A  cow  and  a  half, 

An  ox  and  a  half, 

A  church  and  a  steeple, 

And  all  the  good  people, 

And  yet  he  complained  that  his 
stomach  wasn’t  full. 


Pat-a-cake,  pat-a-cake,  baker’s 
man! 

(So  I  will,  master),  as  fast  as  I 
can: 

Pat  it  and  prick  it,  and  mark  it 
with  T, 

Put  in  the  oven  for  Tommy  and 
me. 


Sing  a  song  of  sixpence, 

A  bag  full  of  rye; 

Four  and  twenty  blackbirds 
Baked  in  a  pie; 

When  the  pie  was  open’d, 

The  birds  began  to  sing; 
Was  not  that  a  dainty  dish, 

To  set  before  the  king? 

The  king  was  in  his  counting- 
house 

Counting  out  his  money; 

The  queen  was  in  the  parlor 
Eating  bread  and  honey; 

The  maid  was  in  the  garden 
Hanging  out  the  clothes, 
There  came  a  little  blackbird, 
And  snapt  off  her  nose. 


Georgy  Porgey,  pudding  and 
pie, 

Kissed  the  girls  and  made  them 
cry; 

When  the  girls  come  out  to  play, 
Georgy  Porgey  runs  away. 


Hickup,  snicup, 

Rise  up,  right  up, 

Three  drops  in  the  cup 
Are  good  for  the  hiccup. 


Hey!  diddle,  diddle, 

The  cat  and  the  fiddle, 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon; 
The  little  dog  laugh’d 
To  see  the  sport, 

While  the  dish  ran  after  the 
spoon. 


Simple  Simon  met  a  pieman, 
Going  to  the  fair; 

Says  Simple  Simon  to  the  pie¬ 
man, 

“Let  me  taste  your  ware.” 

Says  the  pieman  to  Simple  Si¬ 
mon, 

“Show  me  first  your  penny.” 

Says  Simple  Simon  to  the  pie¬ 
man, 

“Indeed,  I  have  not  any.” 

Simple  Simon  went  a-fishing, 
For  to  catch  a  whale: 

All  the  water  he  had  got 
Was  in  his  mother’s  pail! 


Old  Mother  Hubbard 
Went  to  the  cupboard 

To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone; 
But  when  she  came  there 
The  cupboard  was  bare, 

And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none. 

She  went  to  the  baker’s 
To  buy  him  some  bread, 

But  when  she  came  back 
The  poor  dog  was  dead. 

She  went  to  the  joiner’s 
To  buy  him  a  coffin, 

But  when  she  came  back 

The  poor  dog  was  laughing. 

She  took  a  clean  dish 
To  get  him  some  tripe, 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  smoking  his  pipe. 

She  went  to  the  barber’s 
To  buy  him  a  wig, 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  dancing  a  jig. 

She  went  to  the  tailor’s 
To  buy  him  a  coat, 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  riding  a  goat. 

The  dame  made  a  curtsey, 

The  dog  made  a  bow; 

The  dame  said,  “Your  servant,” 
The  dog  said,  “Bow  wow.” 
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Abraham  and  Isaac 

Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife  were  now  very  old  but  God  had  never 
given  them  any  children.  Abraham  often  thought  to  himself,  Oh, 
if  I  only  had  a  son!  What  will  become  of  my  flocks,  my  herds,  my 
silver  and  my  gold,  after  I  am  dead?” 

One  night  God  took  Abraham  out-of-doors  under  the  clear  sky  and 
said  to  him,  “Look  now  toward  heaven ,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be 
able  to  number  them.”  And  he  said  to  Abraham,  “As  many  as  these 
stars  shall  thy  descendants  be.” 

And  God  said  again,  “I  am  the  Almighty  God;  walk  before  me 
and  be  upright.  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  have  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call 
his  name  Isaac.  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  Isaac,  who  shall 
be  born  at  this  time  next  year.” 

And  sure  enough,  just  a  year  from  that  time  Abraham  and  Sarah 
were  really  blessed  with  a  baby  boy  of  their  own.  You  can  imagine 
how  glad  the  father  and  mother  were  over  the  little  Isaac.  The  longer 
he  lived  the  more  they  loved  him. 

When  Isaac  had  grown  to  be  quite  a  big  boy,  God  called  to  the 
father  one  day,  saying  “Abraham.” 

“Here  I  am,”  was  Abraham’s  reply. 

“Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,” 
God  continued,  “and  get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah;  and  offer  him 
there  for  a  burnt  offering;  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will 
tell  thee  of.” 

Abraham  was  very  sorrowful  when  he  heard  that  his  dear  little 
Isaac  must  be  put  on  the  altar  and  burned  to  death.  But  he  thought 
at  once,  “If  God  wishes  me  to  sacrifice  my  boy,  I  must  obey;  no 
matter  how  hard  it  may  be.” 

The  next  morning  Abraham  arose  very  early.  He  split  some  wood 
for  the  altar  and  he  saddled  a  donkey.  Then  he  took  two  men  servants 
and  little  Isaac  with  him.  All  now  started  for  Mt.  Moriah.  The 
way  was  long.  After  they  had  journeyed  for  three  days  they  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
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Stay  here  with  the  donkey,  ’  said  Abraham  to  the  servants. 
“The  lad  and  I  will  go  yonder  to  worship,  and  will  come  again.” 

Then  Abraham  picked  up  the  wood  and  put  it  on  Isaac’s  shoulders. 
He  took  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  sharp  knife  in  the  other,  and  father 
and  son  started  off  up  the  mountain  side  together. 

“Father,”  said  Isaac. 

“Here  am  I,  my  son,”  was  Abraham’s  reply. 

“  Here  are  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  the 
burnt  offering 

^  ou  see  the  little  boy  did  not  know  that  God  had  commanded 
his  father  to  burn  him  instead  of  a  lamb.  But  Abraham  said,  “My 

son,  God  will  himself  provide  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering.” 

So  the  two  kept  on  in  silence,  climbing  higher  and  higher  up  the 
mountain.  Finally  they  reached  the  place  that  God  had  pointed  out. 
There  Abraham  built  an  altar,  laid  the  sticks  of  wood  upon  it  in  order, 
and  made  ready  to  light  the  fire. 

You  can  imagine  how  sorrowful  the  father’s  heart  was  all  this 
time,  but  he  kept  steadily  at  his  work  until  everything  was  prepared 
for  the  sacrifice.  Then  he  took  Isaac,  bound  his  hands  and  feet  so 
that  the  boy  could  not  move,  and  laid  him  on  the  altar  upon  the 
wood.  In  silence  he  seized  the  sharp  knife,  all  ready  to  kill  his  own 
son.  But  as  he  raised  the  weapon  into  the  air  to  strike  it  down  upon 
Isaac’s  head,  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him.  It  was  the  voice  of  an 
angel  calling  out  of  heaven,  “Abraham,  Abraham.” 

“Here  I  am,”  Abraham  replied. 

“Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  anything 
unto  him,  for  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God ,  seeing  thou  hast 
not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son  from  me.” 

When  Abraham  heard  these  words  you  may  be  sure  he  gladly 
threw  down  the  dreadful  knife.  He  loosed  little  Isaac  and  hugged  and 
kissed  him  in  his  joy. 

As  Abraham  turned  his  head  he  saw  behind  him  a  ram  caught  by 
its  horns  in  the  bushes.  He  took  the  ram  at  once  and  sacrificed  it 
as  an  offering  instead  of  his  son. 

And  God  blessed  Abraham  there.  So  Abraham  and  Isaac  went 
back  to  where  the  servants  were  waiting.  And  they  all  returned 
home  together. 
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Rural  Netherlanders  Returning  from  Thanksgiving  Service 
After  a  Drawing  by  F.  Matania 
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Making  Thanksgiving  Pies. 


(See  Opposite  Page) 


The  Step-by-Step  Language  Method 

By  Lucy  L.  Brown,  P.  S.  177,  New  York  City 


A  Thanksgiving  Picture 

See  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page,  also  the  cut 
on  the  cover  of  this  month’s  Teachers’  Magazine. 

Oral  and  Written  Lesson  for  Second  Grade. 

I.  Oral  Lesson 

1.  Children  observe  the  picture. 

Each  child  studies  the  picture  and  about  ten 
or  twelve  pupils  tell  what  they  see  in  it. 

2.  Children  tell  “Doing  and  Saying”  stories. 

Each  child  studies  the  picture  to  learn  what 

they  are  doing  and  what  they  are  saying  in  the 
picture.  Then  ten  or  twelve  children  recite. 
Recitations  must  be  brisk  and  brief  and  follow 
each  other  in  quick  succession.  Stories  similar 
to  the  following  will  be  told : 

This  lady  is  making  a  pie.  She  says,  “Baby,  some 
day  you  will  be  big  enough  to  eat  pie  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.” 

The  baby  is  looking  at  the  pie.  He  is  too  little  to 
talk,  but  he  is  thinking  to  himself,  “I  wonder  what  you 
are  doing,  Grandma?” 

3.  Teacher  asks  questions  to  bring  out  more 
facts  about  the  picture. 

What  relation  is  the  lady  to  the  baby  ?  How 
many  pies  is  grandma  making?  Why  do  you 
think  so  ?  For  which  pie  did  she  use  the  eggs  ? 
For  what  did  she  use  the  flour?  What  is  she 
doing  to  the  pie?  What  will  she  do  when  she 
has  filled  it?  Who  will  eat  the  pies?  When 
will  they  eat  them  ?  At  what  is  the  baby  look¬ 
ing?  Why  does  he  like  to  watch  grandma? 
What  was  he  doing  before  he  began  to  watch 
grandma?  Why  do  you  think  so?  Do  you  like 
the  baby  ?  Why  ? 

Tell  me  about  grandma’s  face.  (She  has  a 
very  kind  face.)  Describe  grandma.  (Her 
hair  looks  very  neat.  She  wears  spectacles. 
She  has  a  striped  waist  and  a  spotted  apron. 
Her  apron  has  a  pocket  in  it.) 

What  room  are  they  in?  Why  do  you  think 
so?  What  time  of  day  is  it?  Why  do  you 
think  so?  Is  it  a  rainy  day  or  a  sunshiny  day? 
Why  do  you  think  so? 

4.  Teacher  asks  questions  to  develop  imag¬ 
ination. 

Where  is  the  baby’s  mother?  What  is  she 
doing?  Where  is  his  father?  What  is  he  do¬ 
ing?  Name  all  the  people  who  will  be  at  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  What  will  grandma  do 
when  the  pies  are  done?  What  will  baby  do 
when  the  pies  are  finished?  What  is  the  baby 
thinking?  What  is  grandma  thinking?  Who 
gave  the  baby  his  cup?  Who  put  the  baby  in 
the  chair?  What  was  he  doing  before  he 
was  put  in  his  chair? 

5.  Children  name  the  picture. 


Each  child  is  asked  to  think  of  a  good  name 
for  the  picture.  Eight  or  ten  children  give 
names  and  the  class  chooses  which  one  is  best. 

6.  Children  summarize  by  a  story. 

Each  child  studies  to  be  able  to  tell  a  story 
about  the  picture.  Eight  or  ten  children  recite. 
Stories  similar  to  the  following  will  be  given  by 
the  children: 

THANKSGIVING  PIES 

It  was  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  Grandma  said, 
“I  will  make  some  pies  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.”  She 
made  a  mince  pie  and  a  pumpkin  pie.  The  baby  watched 
her  make  them.  Then  he  took  a  nap.  Grandma  thought, 
“We  have  many  things  for  which  to  thank  God.  I  will 
thank  Him  for  our  dear  little  boy.” 


II.  Written  Lesson 

STEP  1.  ORAL  PREPARATION 
To  complete  this  step,  have  the  children  con¬ 
tinue  the  story-telling  until  each  pupil  knows 
what  he  wishes  to  write  and  can  express  it  cor¬ 
rectly. 

STEP  2.  SPELLING  PREPARATION 
The  teacher  and  pupils  select  list  of  words  as 
the  children  recite.  These  words  are  written 
on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  and  copied 
and  studied  by  the  children.  A  partial  list  for 
this  story  follows: 


Thanksgiving 

grandma 

lady 

baby 

before 


pies 

pumpkin 

mince 

flour 

kitchen 


These  words  may  be  used  as  a  spelling  lesson 
for  the  following  day.  Continue  drill  upon 
words  needed  for  the  written  lesson  until  each 
child  can  spell  and  write  correctly  all  the  words 
that  he  wishes  to  use  in  his  story. 

STEP  3.  THE  WRITTEN  PREPARATION 
Have  two  or  three  children  write  their  sto¬ 
ries  on  the  blackboard  before  school.  At  the 
opening  of  the  session  have  these  stories  read 
and  corrected  by  the  class.  This  step  is  to  cor¬ 
rect  all  errors  in  English,  punctuation,  spelling, 
and  sentence  formation. 

STEP  4.  THE  WRITTEN  LESSON 
Let  each  child  write  his  story  on  paper  and 
as  the  class  writes,  the  teacher  passes  rapidly 
from  pupil  to  pupil,  correcting  one  error  on 
each  paper.  While  waiting  for  the  last  half 
of  the  class  to  finish  the  writing,  let  seven  or 
eight  of  the  most  successful  ones  read  theirs  to 
the  class.  This  exercise  serves  as  a  reward  for 
good  work  and  also  as  a  standard  of  excellence 
for  the  other  members  of  the  class. 
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Stories 

The  Thanksgiving  Story 

Once  upon  a  time  some  of  the  people  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  in  great  trouble.  The  king  would 
not  allow  them  to  worship  God  in  the  way  they 
thought  right. 

When  they  said  they  must  pray  as  they 
thought  right,  some  of  them  were  whipped  and 
some  of  them  were  put  in  prison. 

At  last  they  decided  to  leave  England,  and 
go  to  some  other  country.  And  they  did  go,  in 
a  ship,  to  a  land  where  everybody  dressed  so 
differently,  and  spoke  such  a  different  language, 
that  the  English  boys  and  girls  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  them.  Holland  was  the  name  of  the 
country.  How  many  of  you  have  seen  pictures 
of  Dutch  children,  who  live  in  Holland?  How 
many  of  you  have  seen  pictures  of  Dutch  wind¬ 
mills? 

Now  in  Holland,  the  Dutch  and  English  chil¬ 
dren  naturally  became  very  good  friends.  In 
a  little  while  the  English  boys  and  girls  were 
talking  Dutch  as  easily  as  if  they  had  been  bom 
in  Holland,  and  had  never  heard  of  any  other 
country. 

“My,  my,”  said  good  Father  Brewster,  the 
leader  of  the  Puritans  as  they  were  called. 
“This  will  never  do.  We  want  our  children 
to  talk  English,  and  to  love  England  and  her 
ways,”  for  the  Puritans  still  loved  their  coun¬ 
try  and  their  flag,  just  as  we  love  our  flag  with 
the  stars  and  stripes. 

“They  say,”  said  Father  Brewster,  “that  far 
away  over  the  ocean  there  is  a  country  called 
America.  Let  us  go  to  America.  There  we 
can  build  houses  like  those  we  had  in  England, 
and  there  our  children  can  be  brought  up  to  be 
English.  Yes,  we  will  go  to  America.” 

So  the  Puritans  brought  two  big  ships,  and 
started  to  sail  from  Holland  to  America.  But 
one  of  the  ships  was  too  old  and  too  worn  out 
to  cross  the  ocean,  so  all  the  people  got  on  the 
other  ship  and  sailed  away. 

The  ship  was  named  the  Mayflower. 

The  ship  was  very  crowded,  and  it  rocked  so 
that  the  boys  and  girls  became  very  tired.  They 
wished  they  could  get  off  and  play  on  land  once 
more. 

But  two  beautiful  presents  came  to  interest 
and  amuse  them  on  the  long  voyage.  And  what 
do  you  think  they  were?  Two  little  babies. 
One  of  them  was  named  Peregrine  White.  The 
other  was  named  Oceanus  Hopkins,  because  he 
was  born  on  the  ocean. 

One  morning  the  children  looked  far  out 
across  the  water,  and  they  could  see  a  dark  line. 
It  was  the  land, — America. 

The  next  day  the  sails  of  the  ship  were  taken 
down,  and  the  anchor  was  dropped  in  a  little 
bay.  Then  some  of  the  men  climbed  down  from 
the  ship  into  a  small  boat  and  rowed  to  the 
shore  to  see  what  the  place  was  like.  In  a  little 


to  Tell 

while  they  came  back  and  called  out,  “Come,  we 
will  take  you  all  ashore.” 

Such  a  hurrying  and  scurrying  as  there  was 
then !  Back  and  forth  the  little  boat  went,  un¬ 
til  all  the  boys,  and  girls,  and  men,  and  women 
were  on  the  shore. 

It  was  a  very  cold  day,  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  1620.  But  they  did  not  mind  the 
cold. 

In  a  little  time  the  men  had  built  some  houses 
of  logs,  and  soon  there  was  a  church.  There 
the  Puritans  could  worship  God  as  they  pleased. 

The  place  where  they  landed  was  called  Ply¬ 
mouth.  The  black  rock  on  which  they  stepped 
can  be  seen  to-day.  It  is  called  Plymouth  Rock. 
The  first  girl  to  step  on  Plymouth  Rock  was 
Mary  Chilton. 

One  day  a  visitor  came  to  see  the  Puritans. 
He  was  an  Indian.  He  had  long  black  hair.  He 
was  dressed  in  deerskin.  He  had  a  bow  and  ar¬ 
row,  to  shoot  birds  and  deer  with. 

The  Indian  was  very  glad  to  see  the  white 
people.  “Welcome,  Englishmen,”  he  said.  He 
stayed  overnight  with  the  Puritans,  and  the 
next  morning  he  went  away. 

Soon  he  came  back  and  brought  some  friends 
with  him. 

When  spring  came,  the  Indians  showed  the 
Puritans  how  to  catch  eels,  and  where  to  find 
fish.  They  gave  the  Puritans  corn  to  plant. 
They  showed  them  how  to  plant  the  corn,  put¬ 
ting  a  fish  in  each  hill  to  make  it  grow. 

All  summer  long  the  boys  and  girls  played 
around  the  log  houses,  and  were  very  happy. 
There  were  beautiful  wild  flowers,  and  bright- 
colored  songbirds  in  the  cool  woods  where  they 
played.  One  flower  that  blossomed  in  the  early 
spring  they  named  the  Mayflower,  for  the  ship 
in  which  they  came.  The  trailing  arbutus  has 
been  called  the  Mayflower  to  this  day. 

When  the  summer  was  ended,  and  all  the  corn 
and  wheat  were  gathered  in,  the  Puritans  said, 
“Let  us  have  a  Thanksgiving  Day.  We  will 
thank  God  because  He  made  the  sun  to  shine, 
and  the  rain  to  fall,  and  the  corn  to  grow.” 

Then  the  mothers  said,  “We  will  have  a 
Thanksgiving  party  and  invite  the  Indians.  We 
will  cook  some  of  everything  raised  on  the 
farms.” 

The  men  shot  deer,  and  wild  geese,  and  wild 
turkeys  for  the  dinner,  and  that  is  why  we  have 
roast  goose  or  roast  turkey  for  our  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  dinner. 

At  last  the  Thanksgiving  Day  came.  In  the 
morning  everybody  went  to  church.  When  they 
got  home  they  found  that  all  the  Indians  had 
come. 

The  Indians  brought  five  large  deer.  The 
party  lasted  for  three  days.  At  each  meal,  be¬ 
fore  they  began  to  eat,  the  Puritans  and  the 
Indians  thanked  God. 

In  the  evenings  the  Indians  sang  and  danced, 
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and  in  the  daytime  they  played  games  with  the 
children. 

At  last  the  party  was  over.  When  the  In¬ 
dians  were  going  home  the  Puritans  said, 
“Every  year  we  shall  have  a  time  to  thank  God 
for  all  He  has  done  for  us.  You  must  come  and 
help  us  thank  Him.” 


So  every  year  the  Puritans  had  their  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  When  other  people  came  to  this 
country  they  said  they  would  have  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  too.  So  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  we 
have  had  the  glad  Thanksgiving  Day.  In  what 
month  does  it  come  ?  On  what  day  of  the  month 
does  it  come  this  year? 


Reproduction  Stories 


It  is  a  rainy  morning.  Mr.  Robin  is  hopping 
along  the  ground.  He  is  getting  a  bath.  Robins 
like  plenty  of  cold  water. 

Mr.  Robin  goes  South  in  November.  He  will 
leave  us  soon.  He  will  not  come  back  until 
pussy-willow  time.  That  will  be  next  March. 

November  is  the  Thanksgiving  month.  I 
have  my  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  my  grand¬ 
father’s.  Where  do  you  have  yours? 

We  have  turkey  for  Thanksgiving.  Some¬ 
times  turkey  costs  too  much.  Then  we  have 
boiled  ham.  We  like  the  ham  very  much. 

I  like  nuts.  I  can  think  of  four  kinds  of  nuts 
that  I  like.  Can  you  guess  what  they  are? 

I  have  something  red  in  my  hand.  It  is  good 
to  eat.  It  is  red  on  the  outside,  but  inside  it  is 
white.  It  has  about  ten  little  brown  seeds  in 
it.  Can  you  guess  what  I  have  in  my  hand? 

November  is  the  month  for  planting  bulbs.  I 
have  planted  six  hyacinth  bulbs  in  flower-pots. 
They  will  be  in  blossom  at  Christmas-time.  I 
shall  give  them  for  Christmas  presents. 

My  pussy  is  black.  In  November  her  hair 
grows  long  and  thick.  She  needs  to  have  thick 
hair  in  winter  so  she  will  not  be  cold. 

When  I  jumped  out  of  bed  this  morning  there 
was  white  frost  on  my  window.  Who  do  you 
think  painted  my  window  so  well?  I  guess  it 
was  Mr.  Jack  Frost. 

Hiawatha  was  a  little  Indian  boy.  He  lived 
in  a  wigwam.  He  loved  the  animals.  He  called 
them  Hiawatha’s  brothers. 

I  like  my  desk  better  than  yours.  My  desk 
is  clean  on  top.  I  keep  it  clean  inside. 

We  have  dinner  at  our  house  at  noon.  Father 
comes  home  to  dinner.  We  have  meat  for  din¬ 
ner.  For  supper  we  have  bread  and  milk. 

It  is  so  cold  in  November  that  my  fingers 
ache  when  I  come  to  school.  Mother  is  mak¬ 
ing  me  some  warm  mittens.  When  they  are 
done  I  shall  wear  them  every  day.  Then  my 
fingers  will  be  warm. 


In  November  we  boys  all  play  football.  Our 
team  is  the  best  in  town.  We  play  a  good  game. 
We  have  new  suits.  The  girls  gave  a  play. 
They  gave  us  the  money  they  made.  We  took  it 
for  our  suits. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  rhyme.  It  is  about  Jack 
Horner.  Do  you  know  the  rhyme? 

I  am  thinking  of  a  rhyme.  It  is  about  Old 
Mother  Hubbard.  Do  you  know  the  rhyme? 

I  am  thinking  of  a  rhyme.  It  is  about  Jack 
and  Jill.  Do  you  know  the  rhyme? 

I  am  thinking  of  a  rhyme.  It  is  about  Little 
Bo-Peep.  Do  you  know  the  rhyme? 

I  am  thinking  about  a  rhyme.  It  is  about 
Little  Boy  Blue.  Do  you  know  the  rhyme? 

I  am  thinking  of  a  rhyme.  It  is  about  Three 
Wise  Men  of  Gotham.  Do  you  know  the  rhyme? 

I  am  thinking  of  a  rhyme.  It  is  about  a  cow 
that  jumped  over  the  moon.  Do  you  know  the 
rhyme  ? 


A  fowl  Border  for  Thanksgiving 

Make  stencils  of  the  barnyard  fowls,  to  in¬ 
clude  the  duck,  hen,  chicken,  rooster,  and  tur¬ 
key.  (The  illustration  of  “Chicken  Licken,” 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  will  be  suggestive.) 
The  stencil  may  best  be  made  by  hektographing 
an  oak-tag  sheet  of  each  of  the  above  named. 
Cut  out  the  outlined  figures  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Both  may  be  used,  the  cut-out  figure  and  the 
remaining  stencil. 

Let  the  children  trace  over  the  figures  upon 
white  paper  and  cut  out. 

Some  of  this  may  remain  white;  others  may 
be  filled  in  with  brush  and  ink. 

Let  the  children  continue  the  work  until  a 
sufficient  number  have  been  made  to  form  a 
generous  border  for  the  classroom. 

The  white  ones  may  be  pasted  to  the  black¬ 
board  and  a  white  chalk  line  drawn  beneath  to 
complete  the  border. 

The  black  figures  may  be  pasted  upon  long 
strips  of  white  paper  and  fastened  to  the  wall 
in  a  pleasing  border. 


Simple  Problems  in  Arithmetic 


(The  questions  may  be  used  orally  or  they  may  be 
hektographed  and  given  to  the  children  for  silent  desk 
work.) 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  There  were  5  eggs  in  a  dish  on  the  table. 
A  little  boy  ate  one  for  his  breakfast.  How 
many  were  left? 

2.  A  little  girl  paid  2  cents  for  an  apple. 
How  much  must  she  pay  for  three  apples? 

3.  Away  up  in  the  top  of  a  cherry  tree  were 

4  robins.  Down  on  the  lowest  branch  were 
%  as  many.  How  many  robins  on  the  lower 
branch? 

4.  There  are  4  cherries  in  a  bunch.  How 
many  boys  can  have  2  each? 

5.  My  cat  has  4  paws  and  my  dog  has  4  more. 
How  many  have  they  both  together? 

6.  Nine  marbles  are  in  Jamie’s  pocket.  If 
he  gives  three  to  a  boy  who  has  none,  how  many 
will  he  have  left? 

7.  Clara  has  picked  2  roses  from  the  bush, 
and  there  are  just  as  many  left.  How  many 
roses  were  there  on  the  bush  at  first? 

8.  Harry  is  4  years  old.  His  brother  is  twice 
as  old.  How  old  is  his  brother? 

SECOND  YEAR 

1.  A  boy  has  in  his  pocket:  1  jack-knife,  6 
marbles,  3  keys,  and  2  cents.  How  many  things 
in  the  pocket? 

2.  There  are  15  doors  in  my  house;  6  are 
open;  how  many  are  shut? 

3.  I  bought  a  dozen  eggs  at  the  store,  but  I 
broke  half  of  them  while  carrying  them  home. 
How  many  did  I  have  when  I  reached  home? 

4.  Helen  picked  4  bunches  of  cowslips,  with 

5  blossoms  in  each  bunch.  How  many  cowslips 
did  she  pick? 

5.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  buy  6  two-cent 
stamps,  2  three-cent  stamps,  and  2  one-cent 
stamps  ? 

6.  A  boy  has  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  his 
sister  has  2  dimes.  How  much  more  money 
has  he  than  his  sister? 

7.  There  are  19  pages  in  Clara’s  writing  pad. 
Seven  of  them  have  been  written  upon.  How 
many  can  she  still  use? 

8.  I  found  18  shells  on  the  seashore.  My 
friend  found  %  as  many.  How  many  were 
found  by  my  friend  ? 

THIRD  YEAR 

1.  How  many  minutes  between  half-past  ten 
in  the  morning  and  twelve  o’clock  at  noon? 

2.  I  bought  3  dozen  oranges  on  Monday  and 
7  dozen  on  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  I  bought 


as  many  as  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  together. 
How  many  did  I  buy  in  all? 

3.  A  woman  bought  78  pears,  then  44,  and 
afterwards  28.  To  how  many  girls  could  she 
give  5  each? 

4.  A  woman  had  5  dozen  apples  in  each  of 
two  baskets,  and  3%  dozen  in  another.  How 
many  had  she  in  all? 

5.  How  many  dozens  are  there  in  84  X  17? 

6.  I  have  five  bags  of  nuts.  In  each  of  three 
of  them  there  are  95,  and  in  the  other  two  there 
are  77.  How  many  nuts  in  all? 

7.  Some  one  gave  a  boy  84  apples  and  his 
sister  56  apples.  How  many  apples  must  the 
boy  give  his  sister  that  one  may  have  as  many 
as  the  other? 

8.  A  boy  had  30  lead  pencils  and  25  slate 
pencils.  He  gave  away  15  lead  pencils  and  7 
slate  pencils.  His  friend  had  3  times  as  many 
pencils  as  he  had  left.  How  many  pencils  had 
his  friend? 

FOURTH  YEAR 

1.  Divide  the  difference  between  five  thou¬ 
sand  and  eighty  and  2,893  by  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  twenty  and  eleven. 

2.  I  had  five  hundred  marbles.  I  gave  eight¬ 
een  to  each  of  eight  boys,  and  twenty-four  to 
each  of  twelve  others.  How  many  had  I  then? 

3.  A  train  runs  80  miles  in  two  hours.  How 
far  does  it  run  in  30  minutes  ? 

4.  What  must  you  add  to  the  fifth  part  of  250 
to  make  the  eighth  part  of  400? 

5.  How  many  hours  in  6  days  ? 

6.  A  man  had  a  dollar.  He  gave  13  cents  to 
one  boy  and  twice  that  sum  to  another.  How 
much  money  did  he  have  left? 

7.  How  much  money  can  a  man  save  in  three 
weeks,  if  he  earns  21  dollars  a  week  and 
spends  13? 

8.  Divide  12  dollars  between  two  boys,  so 
that  one  shall  have  twice  as  much  as  the  other. 


Thankfulness 

To  think  the  best  of  people,  and  not  the 
worst,  to  say  only  kind  and  gracious  words,  to 
be  brave  and  true  and  hopeful  and  undaunted, 
to  rest  on  God’s  will  as  on  a  soft  pillow,  to  keep 
the  child  heart  to  gray  hairs,  and  to  have  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  within  you,  are  parts  of  the 
duty  and  belong  to  the  birthright  of  good  men 
and  good  women.  To  despair  of  none,  to  re¬ 
fuse  help  to  none,  to  give,  to  love,  to  live  for 
others,  these  are  the  stepping-stones  to  real 
thankfulness. — Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
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First-Year  Lesson  Plans  for  November 


lirst  Week 

MONDAY 

How  many  days  has  November?  What  kind 
of  weather  do  we  have  in  November?  What  is 
the  name  of  the  month  just  past?  What  is  the 
name  of  the  next  month  after  November? 
What  day  do  we  celebrate  in  November  c  How 
do  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving?  Why  do  we 
celebrate  Thanksgiving? 

TUESDAY 

Tell  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims ;  their  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  life  in  England ;  their  coming  over 
in  the  Mayflower;  landing  at  Plymouth;  little 
Peregrine  White;  help  from  the  friendly  In¬ 
dians. 

WEDNESDAY 

The  log  cabins  built  by  the  Pilgrims.  Food, 
corn  supplied  by  the  Indians,  fish,  game. 

THURSDAY 

Suffering  among  the  Pilgrims.  Ship  from 
England.  Thanksgiving  day  appointed.  Why 
we  have  turkey  for  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

FRIDAY 

Story  of  corn.  How  the  Indians  showed  the 
Pilgrims  the  way  to  plant  it.  Gave  Pilgrims 
corn  for  seed.  A  fish  in  every  hill  to  make  the 
corn  grow. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

The  Thanksgiving  poem: 

THANKSGIVING  DAY 
Over  the  river  and  thru  the  wood, 

To  grandfather’s  house  we’ll  go. 

The  horse  knows  the  way 
To  carry  the  sleigh 
Thru  the  white  and  drifted  snow. 

Over  the  river  and  thru  the  wood — 

Oh,  how  the  wind  does  blow! 

It  stings  the  toes 
And  bites  the  nose 
As  over  the  ground  we  go. 

Over  the  river  and  thru  the  wood, 

To  have  a  first-rate  play, 

Hear  the  bells  ring, 

“Ting-a-ling-ding !  ” 

Hurrah  for  Thanksgiving  Day! 

Over  the  river  and  thru  the  wood, 

Now  grandfather’s  cap  I  spy! 

Hurrah  for  the  fun! 

Is  the  pudding  done? 

Hurrah  for  the  pumpkin  pie! 

— Lydia  Maria  Child. 

Recite  the  poem  thru,  yourself, 

Monday  morning,  to  the  children. 


TUESDAY 

Recite  the  poem  “Thanksgiving  Day”  thru, 
teaching  the  children  to  say  with  you,  in  con¬ 
cert,  the  first  line  of  each  stanza,  “Over  the 
river  and  thru  the  wood.” 

WEDNESDAY 

Recite  the  poem,  “Thanksgiving  Day,”  again, 
teaching  the  children  to  repeat  with  you  the 
first  line  of  each  stanza,  and  the  last  line  of  each 
of  the  first  three  stanzas. 

THURSDAY 

Recite  the  poem,  “Thanksgiving  Day,”  teach¬ 
ing  the  children  to  repeat  the  first  line  of  ea,ch 
stanza,  and  the  last  line  of  each  stanza,  with 
you. 

FRIDAY 

Recite  “Thanksgiving  Day”  once  more,  as  on 
the  preceding  day.  The  children  will  not  tire 
of  it. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Play  the  schoolroom  is  the  Mayflower.  Have 
the  children  all  land  on  Plymouth  Rock.  They 
will  have  on  hats,  and  each  passenger  will  carry 
something  in  his  hand. 

TUESDAY 

Let  the  children  play  they  are  Pilgrims.  They 
can  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday.  Have  the  girls 
wear  Pilgrim  caps,  and  the  boys  large  hats. 
These  can  be  made  at  the  manual  training  les¬ 
sons.  Have  them  march  to  church  two  by  two, 
with  guns  —  see  Boughton’s  picture ;  have  a 
tithing-man.  Describe  the  inside  of  the  old 
New  England  church,  with  its  square  pews  and 
high  pulpit.  If  possible  show  pictures. 
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WEDNESDAY 

Have  the  children  play  live  as  the  Pilgrims 
did.  Play  spin,  weave,  make  candle  dips,  pound 
corn  into  meal  with  a  mortar,  knit,  cook  over  an 
open  fireplace,  etc.  Make  the  life  real  to  the 
children,  with  the  aid  of  pictures. 

THURSDAY 

What  it  means  to  be  thankful.  What  are 
some  of  the  things  we  have  to  be  thankful  for? 
Let  the  children  suggest.  (Homes,  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  friends,  food,  clothing, 
schools,  books,  etc.) 

FRIDAY 

A  little  prayer  of  thankfulness : 

May  we  be  thankful  for  the  night, 

And  for  the  pleasant  morning  light, 

For  rest,  and  food,  and  loving  care, 

And  all  that  makes  the  world  so  fair. 

May  we  do  the  things  we  should; 

May  we  be  always  kind  and  good, 

In  all  we  do,  in  work  or  play, 

To  grow  more  loving  every  day. 

— Adapted. 

fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

The  Thanksgiving  Table — The  turkey;  How 
large  is  the  turkey?  What  does  he  come  from? 
(An  egg.)  Where  does  he  live?  (On  the  farm.) 
What  color  is  a  turkey?  What  kind  of  a  noise 
does  the  turkey  gobbler  make  ?  When  we  buy  a 
turkey  in  the  market  what  has  he  lost?  (His 
feathers.)  What  does  mother  put  inside  the 
turkey?  (Dressing.)  How  is  the  turkey 
cooked  ?  What  color  is  the  turkey  when  it  is 
cooked  ?  What  part  of  the  turkey  does  each  of 
you  like  best? 

TUESDAY 

The  Thanksgiving  Dinner — Vegetables:  What 

First-Year  Plans 

First  Week 

MONDAY 

8  +  2  =  ? 

2  +  2=  ? 

2  +  9=  ? 

9  +  2=  ? 

8  —  4=  ? 

8  —  5=  ? 

8  — 6=  ? 

TUESDAY 

How  many  apples  would  it  take  to  give  one  to 
each  boy  and  girl  in  the  class? 

How  many  apples  would  it  take  to  give  one 
to  everybody  in  the  class  and  one  to  the  teacher? 

How  many  apples  would  it  take  to  give  two 
apples  to  everybody  in  the  first  row? 

Give  a  small  handful  of  oats  (purchased  at 
the  grocer’s)  or  beans,  to  every  child,  to  be 


vegetables  do  we  have  for  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner?  How  do  onions  grow?  What  part  of  the 
onion  plant  do  we  eat?  How  do  cucumbers 
grow,  from  which  we  make  pickle?  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  cucumber  vine?  How  do  potatoes 
grow?  What  part  of  the  plant  do  we  eat? 
How  do  turnips  grow?  How  do  beets  grow? 
What  other  vegetable  can  you  think  of  that  we 
might  have  on  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  table? 
How  are  onions  cooked?  How  are  potatoes 
cooked?  How  are  turnips  cooked?  How  are 
beets  cooked? 

WEDNESDAY 

The  Thanksgiving  Dinner — Fruit:  What 
fruits  might  we  have  on  the  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner  table  ?  How  do  apples  grow  ?  How  can  ap¬ 
ples  be  cooked?  How  do  oranges  grow?  How 
do  bananas  grow?  How  do  grapes  grow?  How 
do  pears  grow  ? 

THURSDAY 

The  Thanksgiving  Dinner — Desserts :  What 
is  plum  pudding  made  of?  (Ask  your  mothers.) 
What  kinds  of  pie  do  you  know  about?  Howt 
are  pies  cooked  ?  How  is  plum  pudding  cooked  ? 
What  is  mince  pie  made  of?  What  is  put  into 
apple  pie  to  make  it  sweet?  What  kind  of  spice 
is  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  the  apple,  to  make 
apple  pie  taste  good  ?  (Nutmeg.)  How  is  pump¬ 
kin  pie  made? 

FRIDAY 

The  Thanksgiving  Dinner  —  Nuts:  What 
kinds  of  nuts  do  you  know  about?  How  many 
of  you  have  gathered  nuts?  What  kinds? 
Where  do  hickory  nuts  grow?  Where  do  chest¬ 
nuts  grow?  Where  do  hazel  nuts  grow?  Where 
do  English  walnuts  grow?  Where  do  pecans 
grow?  Where  do  Brazil  nuts  grow?  How  do 
you  get  the  meat  out  of  a  nut? 


counted.  Exchange  handfuls,  to  see  if  the 
counting  has  been  correctly  done. 

WEDNESDAY 

Give  the  children  kindergarten  beads,  or 
corn,  or  beans,  and  have  them  place  four  piles 
of  three  each,  in  a  row  on  their  desks.  How 
many  in  all  four  piles?  How  many  in  two 
piles?  How  many  in  three  piles?  If  we  add 
one  more  bean  to  all  there  are  in  the  four  piles, 
how  many  then?  etc. 

THURSDAY 

Playing  store.  Use  buttons,  corn,  beans, 
pebbles,  etc.,  and  sell  by  groups  of  two  and 
three,  with  toy  money. 

FRIDAY 

Have  a  pitcher  and  a  glass.  How  many 
glasses  of  water  will  the  pitcher  hold?  How 
many  pints?  How  many  glasses  are  needed  to 
make  a  pint?  To  make  a  quart? 


for  Number  Work 


Addition : 

8  +  1  =  ? 

1  +  8=  ? 
2  +  8=? 
Subtraction : 

8  — 1  =  ? 
8  —  2=  ? 
8  —  3=  ? 
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Second  Week 

Addition : 

TUESDAY 

MONDAY 

7  17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

Subtraction : 

36  46  56 

+  2  +2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

6  16 

26 

— 2  —2 

—2 

—2  —2  —2 

67  77 

87 

97 

66  76 

—2  —2 

86 

—2 

96 

—2 

+2  +2 

+2 

+2 

Count  by  twos  from  two  to  twenty. 

WEDNESDAY 

TUESDAY 

Count  by  threes  backward  from  eighteen  to 
three. 

Addition : 

65431222 
-)-2  -(-2  +2  -{-2  -{-2  -(“l  +2  4“  3 


General  Problems: 

1 +2—1 +3= 
6—1— 1—1= 

2  +  3 _ 1 =  ? 

3  —  2  —  1=  ? 


3—1 +2—1 
2+1+2+1 


Playing  store- 


THURSDAY 
-a  toy  store. 


2  2  2 
+4  +5  +6 


WEDNESDAY 

Count  all  the  books  in  the  room.  Count  all 
the  hands  in  the  room.  Count  all  the  feet  in 
the  room.  Count  all  the  fingers  of  the  children 
in  the  row  at  your  left. 

How  many  pencils  in  the  room? 

How  many  boards  in  the  floor? 

How  many  panels  in  the  doors? 

THURSDAY 

Playing  store. 

FRIDAY 

Measuring  with  the  foot-rule.  How  many 
feet  around  the  room?  How  many  feet  wide  is 
the  door?  The  windows,  etc. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Count  out  three  dozen  beans  and  place  them 
in  piles  of  a  dozen  each. 

Write  all  the  numbers  between  thirty-one  and 
seventy. 

Read,  71,  49,  63,  28,  17,  50,  45,  66,  77,  100, 
0,  19,  29,  80. 

Count  by  tens  to  three  hundred. 


FRIDAY 

Using  straws  or  splints,  have  the  children 
place  on  their  desk  three  bundles  of  ten  each, 
and  four  single  splints  to  represent  34.  In  like 
manner  represent  18,  26,  11,  42. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

?  8  +  2=  ? 

?  10  —  2=? 

?  9  +  2=  ? 

?  11  —  2=? 

?  12  +  2  =  ? 

?  14  —  2  =.? 

TUESDAY 

1.  I  bought  one  pencil  for  2  cents.  How 
much  would  2  pencils  cost? 

2.  One-half  my  money  is  2  cents.  How  much 
money  have  I? 

3.  Two  birds  and  2  birds  and  2  birds  are  how 
many  birds? 

4.  I  bought  a  pear  for  1  cent.  How  much 
would  2  pears  cost? 

5.  Three  birds  on  a  fence.  One  flew  away. 
How  many  were  left? 

6.  I  had  4  aDples.  I  ate  2.  How  many  had 
I  left? 

7.  How  many  books  on  your  desk?  Give  1 


Review  drill: 

5  +  2  = 
7  —  2  = 

7  +  2  = 
9  —  2  = 

6  +  2  = 

8  —  2  = 


?  gills  are  l  pint 

?  pints  are  l  quart 
?  quarts  are  i  gallon 


A  Suggestion  for  Teaching  Measures. 
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to  the  person  behind  you.  How  many  books 
have  you  now? 

8.  I  had  10  cents.  I  gave  half  of  it  to  my  sis¬ 
ter.  How  much  money  have  I  left  ? 

WEDNESDAY 

Play  candy  store,  using  toy  money. 


THURSDAY 

Play  milk  store,  using  quart,  pint,  and  half¬ 
pint  measures. 

FRIDAY 

Measure,  with  the  foot-rule,  the  length  and 
width  of  books. 


Second-Year  Number  Work 


First  Week 


MONDAY 


Count  by  twos,  beginning  with  one,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  thru  99. 

Times  table: 

2  X  1=  ?  2  X  4  =  ? 

1  X  2=  ?  4X2=? 

2  X  2=  ?  2X6=? 

2  X  3=  ?  6X2=? 

3  X  2=  ? 


TUESDAY 

Count  bj1,  threes  to  36. 


2  =  1=  ? 

2  =  2=  ? 
4  =  2=  ? 


6  =  2=  ? 
8  =  2=  ? 
10  =  2=  ? 
12  =  2  =  ? 


WEDNESDAY 

Measurements :  Inch,  foot,  yard.  How  many 
inches  across  the  platform?  How  many  feet? 
How  many  yards?  How  many  of  the  pupils 
are  more  than  a  yard  tall?  How  much  more 
than  a  yard  is  each  pupil? 

THURSDAY 

1.  If  half  a  dozen  eggs  cost  15  cents,  what 
will  a  whole  dozen  cost? 

2.  If  1  book  costs  12  cents,  what  will  2  books 
cost? 

3.  What  will  2  books  cost  at  25  cents  each? 

4.  Mother  bought  2  pounds  of  grapes  at  12 
cents  a  pound.  How  much  did  the  grapes  cost? 

5.  If  1  piece  of  candy  cost  3  cents,  how  much 
will  2  pieces  cost? 

6.  I  want  9  books  that  cost  2  cents  each. 
What  shall  I  have  to  pay  for  them  ? 

FRIDAY 

Multiplication : 

243  313  421  314 

2  2  2  2 


423  444  333 

2  2  2 


222 

2 


foot;  %  of  a  foot;  %.  One-half  of  a  foot  is 
how  many  inches?  %  of  a  foot  is  how  many 
inches?  %  of  a  foot?  %  of  a  foot?  %  of  a 
foot? 


3  X  1=  ? 

1  X  3=  ? 
3  X  2=  ? 

2  X  3=  ? 

3  X  4=  ? 

4  X  3=  ? 


WEDNESDAY 

3  X  5=  ? 

5  X  3=  ? 
3  X  6=  ? 

6  X  3=  ? 
3  X  7=  ? 


7  X  3=  ? 
3x8=? 

8  X  3=  ? 
3  X  9=  ? 

9  X  3=  ? 
3  X  10=  ? 

10  X  3  =  ? 


THURSDAY 

3=  ? 
3=  ? 
3=  ? 
3=  ? 

12  =  3=  ? 

15  =  3=  ? 


3  =  3=  ?  21 

6  =  3  =  ?  27 

9  =  3=  ?  30 


FRIDAY 

Count  by  threes  to  forty-eight.  Count  by 
tens  to  nine  hundred.  Buy  and  sell,  making 
change,  with  toy  money,  up  to  $2.00. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Write  all  the  numbers  ending  in  five,  from 
5  to  200. 

Add  5  to  each  of  the  following  numbers: 
72,  33,  55,  86,  29,  54,  16,  37,  84,  71,  50,  49,  83, 


57,  36. 

TUESDAY 

Addition : 

124 

241 

112 

362 

242 

653 

532 

211 

124 

125 

342 

317 

131 

164 

621 

412 

642 

311 

112 

242 

153 

211 

211 

326 

714 

264 

164 

164 

152 

215 

425 

715 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Write,  in  Roman  numerals,  six,  three,  nine, 
twelve,  four,  two,  ten,  eleven. 

Turn  the  hands  on  a  clock  face  to  five  minutes 
past  eleven ;  six  o’clock ;  twelve  o’clock ;  quarter 
before  nine ;  twenty  minutes  past  ten ;  half-past 
four;  two  o’clock;  ten  minutes  before  two,  etc. 

TUESDAY 

Measure  off,  with  the  aid  of  a  foot-rule,  y2  a 


WEDNESDAY 

Problems : 

1.  If  a  box  of  berries  cost  15  cents  what  will 
3  boxes  cost? 

2.  I  bought  3  twenty-five-cent  neckties.  What 
did  they  cost? 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  3  cans  of  salmon,  at  13 
cents  a  can. 

4.  At  20  cents  each,  what  will  two  pencil 
boxes  cost? 

5.  At  15  cents  each,  what  will  2  collars  cost? 
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6.  I  had  3  plums,  and  Mary  had  3  times  as 
many.  How  many  had  Mary? 

THURSDAY 

Multiplication : 

122  111  321  123  222 

3  3  3  3  3 


333 

3 


FRIDAY 

Measurements :  Measure,  with  a  string,  the 
length  of  the  school  ground.  How  many  yards 
long  is  the  string?  How  many  times  the  length 
of  the  string  is  the  school  ground  ?  How  many 
yards  long  is  the  school  ground? 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Count  by  fives  to  two  hundred. 

Write  all  the  numbers  ending  in  five,  from 
55  to  155. 

Read  the  numbers  you  have  written.  Add  one 
to  each  number,  and  read  the  results. 

TUESDAY 

Mixed  examples: 

2+3+2+3=?  6-3=?  15  —  3=? 
1+2— 1+3=?  4-2=?  3X3=? 


4  —  2  +  2  +  5=  ?  10  —  8=?  2X8=? 

6  —  1 +2  —  3=  ? 

WEDNESDAY 

Set  the  movable  hands  of  the  clock  face 
at  twelve  o’clock;  at  half-past  eleven;  three 
o’clock;  five  minutes  past  six. 

Where  will  the  hands  be  at  eight  o’clock  ?  At 
twenty  minutes  before  seven  ? 

Make  a  clock  face,  putting  in  the  Roman 
numerals,  and  hands  pointing  to  a  quarter  past 
nine. 

THURSDAY 

Problems : 

1.  John  has  12  grapes.  Mary  has  twice  as 
many.  How  many  has  Mary? 

2.  There  are  18  books  on  one  shelf  and  twice 
as  many  on  another.  How  many  books  on  the 
second  shelf? 

3.  If  eggs  are  25  cents  a  dozen,  what  must  I 
pay  for  2  dozen? 

4.  How  many  feet  have  the  children  in  the 
room? 

5.  I  have  three  bags  of  marbles.  Each  bag 
holds  ten  marbles.  How  many  have  I  in  all? 

6.  Two  girls  took  a  five-cent  trolley  ride  to 
the  park,  and  then  went  home  again.  How 
much  did  it  cost  for  the  trip? 

FRIDAY 

Review  of  the  month’s  work. 


Paper  Cutting:  A  Walrus  That  Will  Sit  Up 


Second  Year  Plans  in  English 


First  Week 

MONDAY 
APPLE-SEED  JOHN 

Poor  Johnny  was  bent  well-nigh  double 
With  years  of  toil  and  care  and  trouble; 

But  his  large  old  heart  still  felt  the  need 
Of  doing  for  others  some  kindly  deed. 

“But  what  can  I  do?”  old  Johnny  said; 

“I  who  work  so  hard  for  daily  bread? 

It  takes  heaps  of  money  to  do  much  good; 

I  am  far  too  poor  to  do  as  I  would.” 

The  old  man  sat  thinking  deeply  awhile, 

When  over  his  features  gleamed  a  smile, 

And  he  clapped  his  hands  with  boyish  glee, 

And  said  to  himself,  “There’s  a  way  for  me!” 

He  worked,  and  he  worked  with  might  and  main, 
But  no  one  knew  the  plan  in  his  brain; 

He  took  ripe  apples  in  pay  for  chores, 

And  carefully  cut  from  them  all  the  cores. 

He  filled  a  bag  full,  then  wandered  away, 

And  no  man  saw  him  for  many  a  day. 

With  knapsack  over  his  shoulder  slung, 

He  marched  along,  and  whistled  or  sung. 

He  seemed  to  roam  with  no  object  in  view, 

Like  one  who  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do; 

But,  journeying  thus  o’er  the  prairies  wide, 

He  paused  now  and  then,  and  his  bag  untied. 

With  pointed  cane  deep  holes  he  would  bore, 

And  in  every  hole  he  placed  a  core; 

Then  covered  them  well,  and  left  them  there 
In  keeping  of  sunshine,  rain  and  air. 

Sometimes  for  days  he  waded  thru  grass, 

And  saw  not  a  living  creature  pass, 

But  often,  when  sinking  to  sleep  in  the  dark, 

He  heard  the  owl’s  hoot,  and  the  prairie  dogs  bark. 

Sometimes  an  Indian  of  sturdy  limb 
Came  striding  along  and  walked  with  him; 

And  he  who  had  food  shared  with  the  other, 

As  if  he  had  met  a  hungry  brother. 

When  the  Indian  saw  how  the  bag  was  filled, 

And  looked  at  the  holes  that  the  white  man  drilled, 
He  thought  to  himself  ’twas  a  silly  plan 
To  be  planting  seed  for  some  future  man. 

Sometimes  a  log  cabin  came  in  view, 

Where  Johnny  was  sure  to  find  jobs  to  do, 

By  which  he  gained  stores  of  bread  and  meat, 

And  welcome  rest  for  his  weary  feet. 

He  had  full  many  a  story  to  tell, 

And  goodly  hymns  that  he  sang  right  well; 

He  tossed  up  the  babes,  and  joined  the  boys 
In  many  a  game  full  of  fun  and  noise. 

And  he  seemed  so  hearty,  in  work  or  play, 

Men,  women  and  boys  all  urged  him  to  stay 
But  he  always  said,  “I  have  something  to  do, 

And  I  must  go  on  to  carry  it  thru.” 


The  boys,  who  were  sure  to  follow  him  round, 

Soon  found  what  it  was  he  put  in  the  ground; 

And  so  as  time  passed  and  he  traveled  on, 

Ev’ry  one  called  him  “Old  Apple-seed  John.” 

Whenever  he’d  used  the  whole  of  his  store, 

He  went  into  cities  and  worked  for  more; 

Then  he  marched  back  to  the  wilds  again, 

And  planted  seed  on  hillside  and  plain. 

In  cities,  some  said  the  old  man  was  crazy; 

While  others  said  he  was  only  lazy; 

But  he  took  no  notice  of  gibes  and  jeers, 

He  knew  he  was  working  for  future  years. 

He  knew  that  trees  would  soon  abound 
Where  once  a  tree  could  not  have  been  found; 

That  a  flick’ring  play  of  light  and  shade 
Would  dance  and  glimmer  along  the  glade; 

That  blossoming  sprays  would  form  fair  bowers, 

And  sprinkle  the  grass  with  rosy  showers; 

And  the  little  seeds  his  hands  had  spread 
Would  become  ripe  apples  when  he  was  dead. 

So  he  kept  on  traveling  far  and  wide, 

Till  his  old  limbs  failed  him  and  he  died. 

He  said  at  the  last,  “  'Tis  a  comfort  to  feel 

I’ve  done  good  in  the  world,  tho  not  a  great  deal.” 

Weary  travelers,  journeying  west, 

In  the  shade  of  his  trees  find  pleasant  rest; 

And  they  often  start,  with  glad  surprise, 

At  the  rosy  fruit  that  round  them  lies. 

And  if  they  inquire  whence  came  such  trees, 

Where  not  a  bough  once  swayed  in  the  breeze, 

The  answer  still  comes,  as  they  travel  on, 

“These  trees  were  planted  by  Apple-seed  John.” 

— Lydia  Maria  Child,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

Read  the  poem  to  the  children,  then  ask  some 
such  questions  as  the  following:  What  did 
Apple-seed  John  look  like?  Was  he  old  or 
young?  What  did  he  wish  he  might  do  for 
people?  What  did  he  decide  that  he  could  do 
for  people?  How  did  he  get  his  apple  cores? 
How  did  he  carry  his  apple  cores?  How  did  he 
plant  the  cores?  What  did  he  do  when  his  bag 
was  empty?  Why  was  he  called  “Old  Apple- 
seed  John”?  Who  gave  him  the  name,  “Old 
Apple-seed  John”  ?  What  happened  to  the  cores 
that  he  planted  ?  What  kind  of  trees  grew  from 
the  apple  seeds?  Who  could  eat  the  apples? 
Do  you  think  planting  apple  trees  for  anybody 
who  would  like  the  apples  was  a  nice  thing  for 
the  old  man  to  do? 

TUESDAY 

Fable  for  reproduction — “The  Fox  and  the 
Grapes” : 

One  day  a  hungry  fox  went  out  to  find  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  He  saw  some  grapes  near  the 
top  of  a  tall  grapevine. 

The  fox  tried  to  jump  up  and  get  the  grapes, 
but  he  could  not  reach  them.  He  tried  again 
and  again,  but  it  was  no  use. 
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As  he  walked  away  he  said,  “I  do  not  care 
for  the  grapes.  They  are  sour.” 

WEDNESDAY 

“The  Fox  and  the  Grapes”  dramatized. 

Hang  a  bunch  of  grapes  over  the  door,  or  al¬ 
low  the  children  to  pretend  that  the  grapes  are 
there.  Have  the  child  who  is  to  play  be  the 
fox  walk  along  and  look  up  eagerly  at  the  bunch 
of  grapes. 

“What  beautiful  grapes!”  he  says.  “I  wish 
I  had  some.” 

Then  he  jumps  and  tries  to  reach  them.  He 
tries  a  second  time,  then  a  third.  The  last  time 
he  falls  to  the  floor.  He  gets  up,  rubs  his  head, 
and  says,  “I  do  not  care  for  the  grapes.  They 
are  sour.” 

Write  answers  to  the  following  questions,  in 
complete  sentences : 

Why  did  the  fox  go  out? 

What  did  the  fox  spy,  hanging  on  a  vine? 

How  did  the  fox  try  to  get  the  grapes? 

What  did  the  fox  say,  when  he  found  he  could 
not  reach  the  grapes? 

THURSDAY 

Add  one  of  the  describing  words  given  below 
to  each  of  the  name  words:  fox,  vine,  grapes, 
apple,  apple-tree. 

Describing  words :  Stveet,  green,  purple, 
large,  reel. 

FRIDAY 

Write  five  sentences  about  “Old  Apple-seed 
John.” 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

LITTLE  MISS  MUFFET 

Little  Miss  Muffet  sat  on  a  tuffet, 

Eating  of  curds  and  whey; 

There  came  a  big  spider,  and  sat  down  beside  her, 
And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 

Have  the  children  copy  Little  Miss  Muffet, 
from  the  copy  placed  on  the  blackboard. 

TUESDAY 

Little  Miss  Muffet,  dramatized. 

Have  a  little  girl  sit  on  a  dry-goods  box,  with 
a  bowl  and  a  spoon.  She  pretends  to  eat  from 
the  bowl.  Have  a  boy  place  quietly  beside  one 
of  these  very  realistic  Japanese  imitation  spi¬ 
ders.  Suddenly  she  sees  it,  then  jumps  up  and 
runs  away.  Meanwhile  the  class  recites  the 

Mother  Goose  rhyme. 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  words  to  fill  the  spaces  in  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Little  Miss  Muffet - on  a  tuffet. 

Little  Miss  Muffet  -  curds  and  whey. 

A  big  spider - beside  her. 

The  spider - Miss  Muffet  away. 

THURSDAY 

Dictation : 

Do  all  the  good  you  can, 

To  all  you  can, 

In  all  the  ways  you  can. 


FRIDAY 

Talk  about  the  way  to  set  a  table.  What  is 
put  on  first?  Where  are  the  knives  placed? 
Where  are  the  forks  placed?  Where  are  the 
spoons  placed?  Where  are  the  glasses  placed? 
Who  is  to  serve  the  meat?  Where,  then,  is  it 
placed?  Who  serves  the  vegetables?  Where 
are  they  placed?  Who  serves  the  tea  or  coffee? 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 
Blow,  wind,  blow! 

And  go,  mill,  go! 

That  the  miller  may  grind  his  corn; 

That  the  baker  may  take  it, 

And  into  rolls  make  it, 

And  send  us  some  hot  in  the  morn. 

Have  the  children  copy  the  poem  given  above. 

TUESDAY 

Write  a  word  that  describes  wind,  corn, 
baker,  rolls. 

WEDNESDAY 

Oral  conversation  on  the  rhymes  of  Monday’s 
lesson.  Why  should  the  wind  blow  to  make  the 
mill  go?  (Show  picture  of  Dutch  windmill.) 
What  do  we  do  with  windmills  in  this  country  ? 
How  does  the  miller  grind  the  corn  ?  How  does 
the  baker  make  it  into  rolls? 

THURSDAY 

Let  the  children  make  their  own  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  the  rhyme  given  for  Monday’s  lesson. 

FRIDAY 

Write  answers  to  the  following: 

What  does  the  wind  do  to  the  mill? 

What  does  the  miller  do  to  the  corn? 

What  does  the  corn  do  to  the  rolls? 

fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Oral. — A  Chicken :  Where  does  the  chicken 
come  from?  What  color?  (Yellow.)  What 
kind  of  feathers?  (Down.)  How  do  the  feath¬ 
ers  change  as  the  chicken  grows?  How  many 
feet?  What  kind  of  a  bill?  How  does  a 
chicken  drink? 

TUESDAY 

Oral. — The  Duck:  How  does  a  duck  differ 
from  a  hen?  What  are  young  ducks  called? 
What  color?  How  does  the  bill  differ  from 
that  of  a  chicken?  How  do  the  feet  differ? 

WEDNESDAY 

Oral. — The  Turkey:  How  does  the  turkey 
differ  from  the  hen  in  size?  From  the  duck? 
What  is  the  father  turkey  called?  What  does 
he  say?  What  does  the  mother  turkey  say? 
What  does  the  gobbler  do  when  he  is  angry? 
Which  is  the  nicest  to  eat,  chicken,  duck,  goose, 
or  turkey? 

THURSDAY 

Tell  the  children  the  story  of  “Chicken  Lit¬ 
tle,”  unless  they  are  familiar  with  it;  if  they 
are,  have  them  tell  the  story  to  you. 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  dramatization  of  “Chicken  Little.” 

(See  elsewhere  in  this  number.) 


Third  Year  Lesson  Plans  in  English 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

PLANT  SONG 

O,  where  do  you  come  from,  berries  red, 

Nuts,  apples,  and  plums,  that  hang  ripe  overhead, 
Sweet,  juicy  grapes,  with  your  rich  purple  hue, 

Saying,  “Pick  us  and  eat  us;  we’re  growing  for  you!” 

0,  where  do  you  come  from,  bright  flowers  and  fair, 
That  please  with  your  colors  and  fragrance  so  rare, 
Growing  with  sunshine  or  sparkling  with  dew? 

“We  are  blooming  for  dear  little  flowers  like  you.” 

Our  roots  are  our  mouths,  taking  food  from  the  ground, 
Our  leaves  are  our  lungs,  breathing  air  all  around; 
Our  sap,  like  your  blood,  our  veins  courses  thru — 
Don’t  you  think,  little  children,  we’re  somewhat  like 
you? 

Your  hearts  are  the  soil,  your  thoughts  are  the  seeds; 
Your  lives  may  become  useful  plants  or  foul  weeds; 

If  you  think  but  good  thoughts  your  lives  will  be  true, 
For  good  men  and  women  were  once  children  like  you. 

— Nellie  M.  Brown. 

Write  the  poem  on  the  blackboard,  and  make 
it  the  topic  for  an  oral  lesson,  discussing  (1) 
how  fruit  grows  on  tree  and  vine;  (2)  growth 
of  the  plants;  (3)  their  likeness  to  us;  (4)  the 
ethical  lesson. 

TUESDAY 

Have  the  children  write  a  list  of  the  nouns  in 
the  “Plant  Song.” 

WEDNESDAY 

For  dictation: 

He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city. 

THURSDAY 

Write  a  paragraph  about  how  to  sit  properly, 
and  what  happens  if  a  person  sits  badly. 

FRIDAY 

Forms  of  the  verb  do. — Have  the  children  fill 
the  blank  spaces :  Yesterday  was  a  sunny  day. 

I - some  work  in  my  garden.  My  brother 

- some,  too.  The  work  was  well - .  My 

brother  always - what  I  ask  him  to  - . 

We  know  that  what  is  worth  -  at  all  is 

worth - well. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Story  for  oral  reproduction: 

THE  GRUMBLING  SNOWFLAKE 
The  snowflakes  were  told  to  go  down  to  the  earth  to 
keep  it  warm.  All  were  glad  to  go  except  one.  This 
little  snowflake  grumbled  while  the  others  were  getting 
ready. 

“What  is  the  use  of  going  down  to  that  great  place?” 


he  said.  “I  should  be  glad  to  keep  the  plants  from 
freezing,  but  I  never  can.  I  am  too  small.  I  could 
not  even  cover  one  speck  of  that  great  earth.  However, 
if  all  the  rest  of  the  snowflakes  are  going,  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  go,  too.” 

The  snowflakes  had  great  fun  as  they  fell.  They 
danced  and  played,  and  they  laughed  when  they  thought 
they  were  going  to  be  useful  in  the  great  world. 

But  the  grumbling  snowflake  said,  “If  I  were  bigger, 
I  might  be  of  some  use!” 

One  little  snowflake  reached  the  earth,  and  then  an¬ 
other.  Last  of  all,  the  grumbling  snowflake  came  down, 
too,  but  he  did  not  see  the  brown  earth.  It  was  all 
covered  with  a  white  snow-blanket. 

Every  little  flake  had  covered  a  tiny  bit  of  the  brown 
earth,  until  the  ground  was  all  covered  up  for  the  win¬ 
ter. 

“I  was  wrong,”  said  the  grumbling  snowflake.  “I 
will  not  grumble  again.”  — Adapted. 

TUESDAY 

Write  the  following  nursery  rhyme  in  large 
letters  on  oak  tag.  Cut  into  separate  words; 
and  place  these  in  envelopes,  one  set  for  each 
pupil.  The  pupils  are  to  place  the  words  on 
their  desks,  so  as  to  form  the  complete  verse : 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill, 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water; 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown, 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

WEDNESDAY 

For  dictation: 

Frank  has  a  pair  of  new  rubbers.  He  wears 
them  to  school  on  rainy  days.  He  takes  them 
off  and  puts  them  in  the  cloakroom.  He  never 
wears  them  in  the  house.  It  is  bad  for  the  feet 
to  wear  rubbers  in  the  house. 

THURSDAY 

Answer  each  of  the  following  questions  in  a 
complete  sentence: 

Why  do  you  like  grapes? 

In  what  month  is  Thanksgiving  Day? 

How  many  days  has  November? 

Where  do  the  birds  go  before  winter  comes? 

In  what  month  does  Christmas  come? 

FRIDAY 

Plurals : 

Write  the  following  both  in  the  singular  and 
in  the  plural:  boy,  girl,  scissors,  bird,  man, 
child,  foot,  sheep,  cow,  horse. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

WHAT  THE  SNOWBIRDS  SAID 
“Cheep,  cheep,”  said  some  little  snow-birds, 

As  the  snow  came  whirling  down; 

“We  haven’t  a  nest, 

Or  a  place  to  rest. 

Save  this  oak-tree  bending  down.” 
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“Cheep,  cheep,”  said  the  little  Wee-Wing, 

The  smallest  bird  of  all; 

“I  have  never  a  care, 

In  the  winter  air — 

God  cares  for  great  and  small.” 

“Peep,  peep,”  said  her  father,  Gray-Breast, 

“You’re  a  thoughtless  bird,  my  dear, 

We  all  must  eat, 

And  warm  our  feet, 

When  snow  and  ice  are  here.” 

“Cheep,  cheep,”  said  the  little  Wee-Wing, 

You  are  wise  and  good,  I  know; 

But  think  of  the  fun 
For  each  little  one, 

When  we  have  ice  and  snow. 

“Now  I  can  see,  from  my  perch  on  the  tree, 

The  merriest,  merriest  sight — 

Boys  skating  along 
On  the  ice  so  strong — 

“Cheep,  cheep,  how  merry  and  bright!” 

“And  I  see,”  said  the  Brownie  Snow-bird, 

A  sight  that  is  prettier,  far — 

Five  dear  little  girls, 

With  clustering  curls, 

And  eyes  as  bright  as  a  star.” 

“And  I,”  said  his  brother,  Bright-Eyes, 

“See  a  man  of  ice  and  snow; 

He  wears  a  queer  hat, 

His  large  nose  is  flat — 

The  little  boys  made  him,  I  know.” 

“I  see  some  sleds,”  said  Mother  Brown, 

“All  filled  with  girls  and  boys; 

They  laugh  and  sing, 

Their  voices  ring, 

And  I  like  the  cheerful  noise.” 

Then  the  snow-birds  all  said,  “Cheep  and  chee, 
Hurrah  for  ice  and  snow; 

For  the  girls  and  boys, 

Who  drop  us  crumbs, 

As  away  to  their  sport  they  go!” 

“Hurrah  for  the  winter,  clear  and  cold, 

When  the  dainty  snowflakes  fall ! 

We  will  sit  and  sing, 

On  our  oaken  swing, 

For  God  takes  care  of  us  all!” 

— Selected. 

Have  the  children  copy  the  poem  in  their  com¬ 
position  books. 

TUESDAY 

Have  the  children  see  who  can  write  the  long¬ 
est  list  of  nouns  to  be  found  in  the  poem  “What 
the  Snowbirds  Said.” 

WEDNESDAY 

Have  the  children  see  who  can  write  the  long¬ 


est  list  of  verbs  to  be  found  in  the  poem  “What 
the  Snowbirds  Said.” 

THURSDAY 

Have  the  children  see  who  can  write  the  long¬ 
est  list  of  adjectives  to  be  found  in  the  poem 
“What  the  Snowbirds  Said.” 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  children  make  a  dramatization  of 
the  poem  “What  the  Snowbirds  Said,”  not  at¬ 
tempting,  however,  to  use  the  exact  words  of 
the  poem. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Rewrite  this  story  in  five  sentences : 

WHY  THE  CHIPMUNK  HAS  BLACK  STRIPES 
Once  upon  a  time  the  porcupine  was  made  chief  of 
the  animals.  He  called  all  the  animals  together  for  a 
great  council. 

They  seated  themselves  around  a  big  fire.  The  por¬ 
cupine  said,  “We  have  a  great  question  to  decide.  It 
is  this:  Shall  we  have  daylight  all  the  time,  or  night 
all  the  time?” 

All  the  animals  began  to  talk  at  once.  Some  wanted 
one  thing,  some  another.  The  bear  wanted  it  to  be 
dark  all  the  time.  In  his  big  deep  voice  he  said,  “Al¬ 
ways  night!  Always  night!” 

The  little  chipmunk,  in  a  loud  high  voice,  said,  “Day 
will  come!  Day  will  come!” 

The  council  was  held  at  night.  While  the  animals 
were  talking,  the  sun  rose.  The  bear  and  the  other 
night  animals  were  angry.  The  chipmunk  saw  the  light 
coming  and  started  to  run  away.  The  angry  bear  ran 
after  him  and  struck  him  on  the  back  with  his  paw. 

Since  then  the  chipmunk  has  always  had  black  stripes 
on  his  back,  and  daylight  always  follows  night. 

— Selected . 

TUESDAY 

Fill  the  blank  spaces  in  the  following : 

The  chipmunk  always - black  stripes. 

The  porcupine  said,  “We - a  question  to 

decide.” 

The  chipmunk  said,  “Day  will - !” 

The  bear  -  it  to  be  dark. 

The  council - held  at  night. 

The  chipmunk  -  the  light  coming,  and 

- to  run  away. 

The  angry  bear  -  him  with  his  paw. 

WEDNESDAY 

For  dictation: 

I  go  to  the  library  once  a  week.  I  find  a  book 
I  would  like  to  read.  I  give  the  book  and  my 
card  to  the  librarian.  She  puts  the  date  on 
both. 

THURSDAY 

Write  a  letter  telling  what  you  would  like  to 
have  for  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  where  each 
article  of  food  comes  from. 

FRIDAY 

Oral  conversation  on  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
what  it  means. 


Questions  in  Geography  for  Primary  Grades 


Maps 

I. 

1.  What  is  a  map? 

2.  WTiat  do  you  do  with  a  map? 

3.  What  do  you  see  on  a  map? 

4.  Why  are  different  colors  put  on  a  map? 

5.  How  can  you  tell  which  is  land  and  which 
is  water? 

6.  What  does  blue  on  a  map  almost  always 
stand  for? 

II. 

1.  Point  out  land,  water,  town,  mountain,  on 
a  map  of  the  United  States. 

2.  What  is  a  small  piece  of  land  with  water 
all  around  it  called? 

3.  What  do  you  call  the  black  lines  separat¬ 
ing  colors? 

4.  Show  water  which  is  not  ocean. 

5.  How  are  rivers  shown? 

III. 

1.  Show  a  cape,  a  river,  a  bay,  a  town,  a 
strait,  an  island. 

2.  How  are  mountains  shown? 

3.  What  do  you  call  the  thin  black  wriggling 
lines  on  the  map? 

4.  What  are  those  marks  that  look  like  ca¬ 
terpillars? 

5.  Point  out  New  York. 

IV. 

1.  What  is  the  largest  body  of  water  called? 

2.  What  are  the  names  of  some  oceans? 

3.  What  do  you  call  this?  (Point  to  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean.) 

4.  What  ocean  is  around  the  North  Pole? 

5.  Which  is  the  largest  ocean? 

6.  What  is  a  body  of  water  smaller  than  an 
ocean  called? 

V. 

1.  What  is  a  country? 

2.  Tell  me  the  name  of  a  country. 

3.  Point  out  the  country  in  which  you  live? 

4.  What  is  a  county? 

5.  Name  the  county  in  which  you  live. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  country 
and  a  county? 

VI. 

1.  What  do  you  call  the  line  that  separates 
land  and  water? 

2.  Tell  some  other  names  for  coastline. 

3.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  coastline? 

4.  Point  out  a  coastline  on  the  map. 

VII. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  scale? 

2.  What  is  the  use  of  a  scale? 

3.  Measure  20  inches  by  the  scale. 

4.  If  I  want  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  school 
building,  can  I  take  any  size  of  scale  I  like? 

5.  If  the  scale  be  two  inches  to  a  foot,  how 


many  inches  would  a  fireplace  three  feet  wide 
be  on  the  plan? 

6.  If  I  drew  a  line  thru  eight  squares  to  mean 
a  line  twenty  feet  long,  how  many  squares 
would  mean  ten  feet? 

7.  When  do  a  large  square  and  a  small 
square  stand  for  the  same  size? 


The  Points  of  the  Compass 

i. 

1.  What  is  the  use  of  a  weather-cock? 

2.  What  makes  it  move? 

3.  How  can  it  show  the  north  when  it  is 
moving  about? 

4.  How  many  legs  has  a  weather-cock? 

5.  How  could  you  tell  from  a  weather-cock 
that  a  north  wind  was  blowing? 

6.  If  the  head  of  a  weather-cock  faces  the 
east,  what  point  will  the  tail  face? 

II. 

1.  Point  to  north,  east,  south,  and  west. 

2.  Make  a  word  of  the  initials  of  the  cardi¬ 
nal  points.  (News.) 

3.  Suppose  a  sailor  wanted  to  go,  not  north 
or  west,  but  between  the  two,  in  what  direction 
would  he  go? 

4.  What  point  between  north  and  east?  Be¬ 
tween  south  and  west?  North  and  west?  South 
and  east? 

5.  If  I  look  at  the  north,  where  is  the  south? 

III. 

1.  Which  is  the  south  wall  of  this  room? 

2.  How  do  you  know  it  is  the  south  wall? 

3.  What  is  that  corner  of  the  room? 

4.  If  I  walk  to  the  door,  in  what  direction 
am  I  going? 

IV. 

1.  How  do  you  find  out  the  north? 

2.  Where  does  the  coldest  wind  blow  from? 

3.  Which  wind  is  a  warm  wind? 

4.  Is  your  house  north,  east,  south,  or  west 
from  the  school?  Point  in  the  direction  of 
your  home. 

5.  If  the  wind  blows  from  the  west,  in  what 
direction  does  a  balloon  go? 

V. 

1.  Here  is  a  plan  of  the  school  building. 
Show  the  cardinal  points  on  it. 

2.  If  I  place  the  plan  on  the  east  wrall,  which 
window  is  opposite  the  west? 

3.  How  many  windows  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  schoolroom? 

4.  How  many  in  the  north? 

5.  Which  is  the  warmest  wall  of  the  school? 
Why? 
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Fourth  Year  Lesson 


Plans  in  English 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

For  dictation: 

The  Grains  of  Wheat 

Some  grains  of  wheat  lived  in  a  sack.  It 
was  so  dark  that  they  all  went  to  sleep. 

At  last  the  sack  was  moved.  The  grains  of 
wheat  awoke.  They  heard  someone  say,  “Take 
this  sack  to  the  mill.” 

The  grains  of  wheat  had  a  long  ride.  When 
they  reached  the  mill  a  man  put  them  into  a 
hopper.  The  grains  of  wheat  were  crushed 
between  two  stones. 


They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 

Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine. 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti, 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 
Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all? 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 

And  will  not  let  you  depart, 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeons 
In  the  round  tower  of  my  heart. 


TUESDAY 

Rewrite,  in  your  own  words,  the  story  of 
“The  Grains  of  Wheat.” 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  a  letter  to  your  father,  telling  where 
wheat  grows,  how  it  is  ground  into  flour,  and 
what  becomes  of  the  flour. 

THURSDAY 

Write  about  how  a  fire-drill  is  carried  out  in 
your  school. 

FRIDAY 

Write  in  complete  sentences  all  the  signs  of 
coming  winter  that  you  think  of,  that  are  ap¬ 
parent  this  month. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day’s  occupations 
That  is  known  as  the  Children’s  Hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 
The  patter  of  little  feet, 

The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 

Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 

Grave  Alice  and  laughing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence; 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes, 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  together, 

To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 

A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall! 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle  wall! 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret 

O’er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me; 

They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 


And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever, 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day, 

Till  the  wall  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  molder  in  dust  away. 

— Longfellow. 

Have  the  pupils  copy  the  poem  and  commit  to 
memory  the  first  three  stanzas. 

TUESDAY 

Have  the  pupils  commit  to  memory  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  stanzas  of  “The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hour.” 

WEDNESDAY 

Have  the  pupils  commit  to  memory  the  last 
four  stanzas  of  “The  Children’s  Hour.” 

THURSDAY 

Have  the  pupils  look  up  in  the  dictionary  and 
write  definitions  for  the  following  words :  low¬ 
er,  patter,  descending,  plot,  raid,  unguarded, 
turret,  surround,  devour. 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  pupils  look  up  in  the  dictionary  and 
write  definitions  for  the  following  words :  en¬ 
twine,  banditti,  scale  (verb),  fortress,  depart, 
dungeons,  tower,  crumble,  molder. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Story  for  written  reproduction: 

THE  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

Bright  Eyes  and  Fawn  Foot  were  two  little  Indian 
children.  They  lived  in  an  Indian  village  near  a  swift 
river. 

All  the  people  of  this  village  belonged  to  one  family 
or  tribe.  The  bravest  man  was  the  chief.  He  had  the 
finest  wigwam. 

One  day  the  Indians  moved  from  the  village  to  a 
place  in  the  woods.  Here  they  hoped  to  find  game  to 
live  on  thru  the  winter. 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

If  you  have  Red,  Weak,  Weary,  Watery  Eyes  or 
Granulated  Eyelids.  Murine  Doesn’t  Smart  — 
Soothes  Eye  Pain.  Druggists  Sell  Murine  Eye 
Remedy,  Liquid,  25c,  50c,  $1.00.  Murine  Eye 
Salve  in  Aseptic  Tubes,  25c,  $1.00.  Eye  Books 
and  Eye  Advice  Free  by  Mail. 

An  Eye  Tonic  Good  for  All  Eyes  that  Need  Care 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 
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Little  Fawn  Foot  helped  her  mother  when  they 
moved.  Bright  Eyes  was  carried  on  his  mother’s  back. 
He  was  too  small  to  help. 

When  warm  weather  came  they  all  moved  back  to  the 
village. 

Outline:  The  Indian  children  and  their  home.  The 
tribe.  The  removal.  Fawn  Foot  and  Bright  Eyes  at 
the  moving.  The  return.  —Selected. 

TUESDAY 

Write  the  adjectives  in  the  story,  “The  Indian 
Children,”  in  one  list,  the  nouns  in  another  list, 
and  the  verbs  in  a  third  list. 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  what  you  see  in  Millet’s  picture,  “The 
Angelus.” 

THURSDAY 

Write  about  an  imaginary  journey  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  New  York,  by  night  train.  How  long 
does  it  take?  What  is  a  sleeping-car  like? 
How  does  a  porter  make  up  the  berth?  etc. 

FRIDAY 

Write  an  advertisement  asking  for  a  position 
as  errand  boy  or  girl. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

THE  FOUR  SUNBEAMS 

Four  little  sunbeams  came  earthward  one  day, 
Shining  and  dancing  along  on  their  way. 

One  sunbeam  ran  in  at  a  low  cottage  door, 

And  played  “hide  and  seek”  with  a  child  on  the  floor. 
One  crept  to  a  couch  where  an  invalid  lay, 

And  brought  him  a  dream  of  the  sweet  summer  day. 

One  stole  to  the  heart  of  a  flower  that  was  sad, 

And  loved  and  caressed  her  until  she  was  glad. 

And  one,  where  a  little  blind  girl  sat  alone, 

Not  sharing  the  mirth  of  her  playfellows,  shone. 

— M.  K.  B. 

Reproduce  the  poem  orally,  and  have  the  pu¬ 
pils  talk  about  it,  asking  questions. 


Years  of  Suffering 

Catarrh  and  Blood  Disease  —  Doctors 
Failed  to  Cure. 

Miss  Mabel  F.  Dawkins,  1214  Lafayette  St., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  writes:  “For  three  years  I 
was  troubled  with  catarrh  and  blood  disease.  I 
tried  several  doctors  and  a  dozen  different  reme¬ 
dies,  but  none  of  them  did  me  any  good.  A  friend 
told  me  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  took  two  bottles 
of  this  medicine  and  was  as  well  and  strong  as 
ever.  I  feel  like  a  different  person  and  recom¬ 
mend  Hood’s  to  any  one  suffering  from  catarrh.” 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  effects  its  wonderful  cures, 
not  simply  because  it  contains  sarsaparilla,  but 
because  it  combines  the  utmost  remedial  values 
of  more  than  twenty  different  ingredients,  each 
greatly  strengthened  and  enriched. 

Get  it  today  in  usual  liquid  form  or  chocolated 
tablets  called  Sarsatabs. 


TUESDAY 

Rewrite  the  poem,  “The  Four  Sunbeams,”  in 
your  own  words. 

WEDNESDAY 

Make  out  a  bill  of  six  items  purchased  at  a 
grocery,  and  receipt  the  bill  properly. 

THURSDAY 

Write  the  story  of  the  first  Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  pupils  dramatize  the  first  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner. 


Quotations  from  William  Cullen  Bryant 

[BORN  NOVEMBER  3,  1794] 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again, 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

— The  Battlefield. 


Look  on  this  beautiful  world  and  read  the  truth 
In  her  fair  page;  see,  every  season  brings 
New  change  to  her  of  everlasting  youth, 

Still  the  green  soil,  with  joyous  living  things 
Swarms,  the  wide  air  is  full  of  joyous  wings, 

And  myriads,  still  as  happy  in  the  sleep 
Of  ocean’s  azure  gulf,  and  when  he  flings 
The  restless  surge  Eternal  Love  doth  keep 
In  his  complacent  arms  the  earth,  the  air,  the  deep. 

— The  Ages. 


For  God  has  marked  each  sorrowing  day, 

And  numbered  every  secret  tear, 

And  heaven’s  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  His  children  suffer  here. 

— Blessed  Are  They  That  Mourn. 


Slow  pass  our  days 

In  childhood,  and  the  horns  are  long 

Betwixt  the  morn  and  eve;  with  swifter  lapse 

They  glide  in  manhood,  and  in  age  they  fly. 

— The  Old  Man’s  Counsel. 


The  sun  of  May  was  bright  in  middle  heaven 
And  steeped  the  sprouting  forests,  the  green  hills 
And  emerald  wheat-fields,  in  his  yellow  light. 

Upon  the  apple-tree,  where  rosy  buds 

Stood  clustered,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  bloom, 

The  robin  warbled  forth  his  full,  clear  note 
For  hours  and  wearied  not.  Within  the  woods 
Whose  young  and  half-transparent  leaves  scarce  cast 
A  shade,  gay  circles  of  anemones 

Danced  on  their  stalks;  the  shadbush,  white  with 
flowers, 

Brightened  the  glens;  the  new-leaved  butternut 

And  quivering  poplar  to  the  roving  breeze 

Gave  a  balsam  fragrance.  In  the  field 

I  saw  the  pulses  of  the  gentle  wind 

On  the  young  grass.  — The  Old  Man’s  Counsel. 


Sweeten  Sour  Stomach  by  taking  Dyspeplets.  They  act  quickly. 
10c.  Remember  the  name,  Dyspeplets. 
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November  Conundrums 

I  have  a  little  sister,  they  call 
her  Peep,  Peep; 

She  wades  the  waters  deep, 
deep,  deep; 

She  climbs  the  mountains  high, 
high,  high; 

Poor  little  creature,  she  has  but 
one  eye. 

(A  star.) 


Higgledy  piggledy, 

Here  we  lie, 

Pick’d  and  pluck’d, 

And  put  in  a  pie. 

My  first  is  snapping,  snarling, 
growling, 

My  second’s  industrious,  romp¬ 
ing,  and  prowling. 
Higgledy  piggledy, 

Here  we  lie, 

Pick’d  and  pluck’d, 

And  put  in  a  pie. 

(Currants.) 

Little  Nancy  Etticoat 
In  a  white  petticoat, 

And  a  red  nose. 

The  longer  she  stands 
The  shorter  she  grows. 

(A  candle.) 


I  went  to  the  wood  and  got  it; 

I  sat  me  down  and  looked  at  it; 

The  more  I  looked  at  it  the  less 
I  liked  it; 

And  I  brought  it  home  because 
I  couldn’t  help  it. 

(A  thorn.) 

Long  legs,  crooked  thighs, 
Little  head,  and  no  eyes. 

(Pair  of  tongs.) 

Thirty  white  horses  upon  a  red 
hill, 

Now  they  tramp,  now  they 
champ,  now  they  stand  still. 

(Teeth  and  gums.) 


Pinkety-Winkety-Wee 

Pinkety-winkety-wee ! 

Ten  pink  fingers  has  she, 

Ten  pink  toes, 

One  pink  nose, 

And  two  eyes  that  can  hardly 
see, 

And  they  blink  and  blink,  and 
they  wink  and  wink, 

So  you  can’t  tell  whether  they’re 
blue  or  pink. 
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The  Secret 

Fair  faces,  like  flowers,  gladden  the 
world. — Nothing  so  well  insures  a  clean, 
spotless  complexion  as  pure 
blood;  nothing  can  impart 
such  a  blush  rose-bloom  as  a 
brisk  circulation;  nothing 
can  make  the  eyes  so  bright, 
the  hair  so  glossy,  the  steps 
so  elastic,  as  a  nervous  system 
that  fails  in  none  of  its  intricate 
and  important  functions. 

Y  are  so  many  women  hysterical, 
fretful,  headachy,  depressed,  tired, 
worn-feeling  and  worn-looking?  How 
can  such  be  beautiful  whatever  their 
natural  charm  may  be? 

taken  at  proper  times  and  in  proper  doses  have  done  wonders 
in  making  women  of  today  really  as  they  ought  to  be.  Under 
the  influence  of  Beecham’s  Pills  they  exhibit  a  freshness,  a 
bloom,  a  fullness  of  charm  such  as  no  other  means  can  bring 
about;  and  so  well  is  this  “open  secret ”  understood  by  some 
of  the  most  charming  that  the  first  thing  that  they  fly  to  at 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  pallor  or  pimples  is  the  ever  handy 
box  of  Beecham’s  Pills,  for  they  have  learned  from  glad 
experience  that  it  is  the  quickest,  surest  and  easiest  way  to 

Insure  A  Good  Complexion 

Every  'woman  who  values  good  health  should  read 
the  special  instructions  'with  every  box  oj  pills. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  10c.  and  25c.  If  your  dealer  should  not 
have  them,  send  price  to  Thomas  Beecham,  365  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 


w 
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Pinkety-blinkety-winkety ! 

Not  much  hair  on  her  head  has 
she; 

She  has  no  teeth,  and  she  can¬ 
not  talk; 

She  is  not  strong  enough  yet  to 
walk; 

She  cannot  even  so  much  as 
creep ; 

Most  of  the  time  she  is  fast 
asleep ; 

Whenever  you  ask  her  how  she 
feels, 


She  only  doubles  her  fist  and 
squeals. 

The  queerest  bundle  you  ever 
did  see, 

Is  little  Pinkety-winkety-wee. 

— Selected. 


Cross  patch, 

Draw  the  latch, 

Sit  by  the  fire  and  spin; 
Take  a  cup, 

And  drink  it  up, 

And  call  the  neighbors  in. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  “Teachers  Magazine" 
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Six  1911  State 
Adoptions  and 
the  Eight  Books 

You  know  the  books — most  of 
them — know  how  they  stand  in 
New  York  and  the  East.  The 
Story  of  Cotton,  now  on  the 
press,  is  new  to  you — adopted 
on  proof  copy  in  three  states, 
but  it  should  not  be  new  long. 


SEE  FAMILIAR  NAMES  IN 
THE  LIST 

ARIZONA  adopts  The  Mace  Histories. 

NEVADA  adopts  The  Mace  Primary  His¬ 
tory  and  literary  Readings. 

NEW  MEXICO  adopts  Literary  Readings. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  adopts  The  Dodge 
Geographies,  The  Story  of  Cotton, 
and  Language  Through  Nature,  Lit¬ 
erature  and  Art. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  takes  the  Robinson 
Commercial  Geography,  The  Story  of 
Cotton,  A  First  Book  in  Business 
Methods. 

FLORIDA  adopts  the  Century  Spelling 
Book,  and  The  Story  of  Cotton. 


Of  these  texts,  A  First  Book 
in  Business  Methods,  1911  edi¬ 
tion,  is  thoroughly  revised, 
showing  all  the  latest  postal, 
railway  and  banking  forms ; 
The  Story  of  Cotton,  by  E.  C. 
Brooks,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Trinity  College,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C.,  has  every  promise 
of  a  big  future;  Commercial 
Geography,  just  a  year  old,  is 
winning  its  spurs. 

For  further  information  send 
for  free  booklets. 

Paragraphs  from  Commercial  Geography 
A  Man  and  His  Book 
A  Geographer  and  His  Work 
Methods  and  the  Century  Spelling  Book 

RAND  McNALLY 
&  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Jack  Frost 

Someone  has  been  in  the  garden, 
Nipping  the  flowers  so  fair; 
All  the  green  leaves  are  with¬ 
ered  ; 

Now  who  do  you  think  has 
been  there? 


Someone  has  been  in  the  forest, 
Cracking  the  chestnut  burrs; 
Who  is  it  dropping  the  chest¬ 
nuts, 

Whenever  a  light  wind  stirs? 


Someone  has  been  on  the  hill¬ 
top, 

Chipping  the  moss  -  covered 
rocks; 

Who  has  been  cracking  and 
breaking 

Them  into  fragments  and 
blocks? 

Someone  has  been  on  the  win¬ 
dows, 

Marking  on  every  pane; 

Who  made  those  glittering  pic¬ 
tures 

Of  lace-work,  fir-trees,  and 
grain? 

Someone  is  all  the  time  work¬ 
ing 

Out  on  the  pond  so  blue, 

Bridging  it  over  with  crystal; 

Who  is  it,  now?  Can  you 
tell  who? 

While  the  good  bridge  he  is 
building, 

We  will  keep  guard  at  the 
gate; 

And  when  he  has  it  all  finished, 

Hurrah  for  the  boys  that  can 
skate ! 

Let  him  work  on ;  we  are  ready ; 

Not  much  for  our  fun  does 
it  cost! 

Three  cheers  for  the  bridge  he 
is  making! 

And  three,  with  a  will,  for 
Jack  Frost! 

— Selected. 


Dance  to  your  daddy, 

My  little  babby; 

Dance  to  your  daddy, 
My  little  lamb. 

You  shall  have  a  fishy, 
In  a  little  dishy; 

You  shall  have  a  fishy 
When  the  boat  comes  in, 


“Teacher” 

A  girl  that  goes  to  school  with 
me, — 

Her  name  is  Mabel  Danby, — 
When  Teacher  asks,  “What’s 
twelve  times  three?” 

Jus’  keeps  as  still  as  can  be; 
But  when  it’s  “What  is  three 
times  two?” — 

As  loud  as  any  preacher 
She  calls  out,  “Teacher,  ask  me, 
do! 

Oh,  Teacher,  Teacher,  Teach- 


In  Joggerfy  she’s  awful!  Say, 

F’r  instance,  “Where’s  Da¬ 
mascus?” 

An’  watch  her  look  the  other 
way! 

But  jus’  let  Teacher  ask  us 

“Is  Earth  a  globe  or  only 
flat?”— 

An’  that’ll  surely  reach  her; 

She’ll  call  out,  “Teacher,  I  know 
that! 

Oh,  Teacher,  Teacher,  Teach¬ 
er!” 

I  had  a  funny  dream  las’  night; 

I  dreamt  a  sort  of  fable; 

The  Queen  of  Fairies,  all  in 
white, 

Held  out  her  wand  at  Mabel 

An’  changed  her  to  a  “teacher- 
bird,” 

A  tiny  feathered  creature, 

An’  when  it  whistled,  all  you 
heard 

Was,  “Teacher,  Teacher, 
Teacher!” 

— Arthur  Guiterman,  in  The 

Woman’s  Home  Companion,. 


There  was  a  monkey  climbed  up 
a  tree. 

When  he  fell  down,  then  down 
fell  he. 

There  was  a  crow  sat  on  a 
stone, 

When  he  was  gone,  then  there 
was  none. 

There  was  an  old  wife  did  eat 

an  apple, 

When  she  had  eat  two,  she  had 
eat  a  couple. 

There  was  a  horse  going  to  the 
mill, 

When  he  went  on,  he  stood  not 
still. 

There  was  a  butcher  cut  his 
thumb, 

When  it  did  bleed,  then  blood 
did  come. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  “Teachers  Magazine” 
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Santa  Claus 

He  comes  in  the  night!  He 
comes  in  the  night! 

He  softly,  silently  comes; 

While  the  little  brown  heads  on 
the  pillows  so  white 
Are  dreaming  of  bugles  and 
drums. 

He  cuts  thru  the  snow  like  a 
whip  thru  the  foam, 

While  the  white  flakes  around 
him  whirl; 

Who  tells  him  I  know  not, 
but  he  findeth  the  home 
Of  each  good  little  boy  and 
girl. 


His  sleigh  it  is  long,  and  deep, 
and  wide; 

It  will  carry  a  host  of  things, 

While  dozens  of  drums  hang 
over  the  side, 

With  the  sticks  sticking  under 
the  strings, 

And  yet  not  the  sound  of  a 
drum  is  heard, 

Not  a  bugle  blast  is  blown, 

As  he  mounts  to  the  chimney- 
top  like  a  bird, 

And  drops  to  the  hearth  like 
a  stone. 

The  little  red  stockings  he  si¬ 
lently  fills, 

Till  the  stockings  will  hold  no 
more; 

The  bright  little  sleds  for  the 
great  snow  hills 
Are  quickly  set  down  on  the 
floor, 

Then  Santa  Claus  mounts  to 
the  roof  like  a  bird, 

And  glides  to  his  seat  in  the 
sleigh ; 

Not  the  sound  of  a  bugle  or 
drum  is  heard 

As  he  noiselessly  gallops 
away. 


He  rides  to  the  East,  and  he 
rides  to  the  West, 

Of  his  goodies  he  touches  not 
one; 

He  eateth  the  crumbs  of  the 
Christmas  feast 
When  the  dear  little  folks  are 
done. 

Old  Santa  Claus  doeth  all  that 
he  can; 

This  beautiful  mission  is  his; 

Then,  children,  be  good  to  the 
little  old  man, 

When  you  find  who  the  little 
man  is. 

— Selected. 


The  World’s  Masterpieces  in  Art.  Awarded  Four  Gold  Medals. 

ONE  CENT  EACH  POSTPAID.5  °sriZE°r5K  x  8 


Every  teacher  should  know  them.  Use  them 
in  teaching  Language,  History,  Geography,  Pic¬ 
ture  Study,  etc. 

4®"  SEND  TO-DAY  for  catalogue  of  1,000 
miniature  illustrations,  two  pictures  and  a  col¬ 
ored  Bird  picture.  It  also  tells  about  the  half- 
cent  size,  two-cent  size,  five-cent  size  and  Bird 
pictures.  All  for  three  two-cent  stamps, 
4@~Teach  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
stories  with  the  Perry  Pictures. 

Bird  Pictures  in  Colors.  7x9. 

Two  Cents  Each  for  13  or  more. 

Large_  Pictures  for  Framing. 

Size  22  x  28,  including  margin. 

Price:  75  cents  each;  8  for  $5.50. 


END  OF  DAY  BABY  STUART 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY.  Box  16.  Malden.  Mass. 


BE  A  PRIMARY  EXPERT 


The  most  advanced  step  in  your  professional  career  will  be  taken  on  the  day  when  you 
decide  that  you  are  going  to  do  your  work  better  than  like  work  is  done  by  the  great  majority 
of  teachers.  Not  many  primary  teachers  are  highly  efficient;  few  are  eagerly  sought  for  the 
best  positions;  but  the  one  with  a  reputation  above  the  average  can  have  almost  any  school  of 
her  choice  without  a  contest.  We  have  abundant  proof  of  this.  Do  you  not  wish  to  advance 
to  the  ranks  of  the  expert?  _ 


OUR  COURSE  IN 
PRIMARY  METHODS 

was  prepared  by  a  dozen  nationally-recognized  authorities  in 
methods  pertaining  to  the  first  three  grades  of  school.  No  other 
means  outside  of  your  State  Normal  School  can  provide  such 
instruction,  and  in  this  course  we  approximate  strong  Normal 
School  work.  It  is  the  best  product  of  Normal  School  men  and 
women,  embodying  such  lessons  as  are  a  part  of  their  class  room 
work  day  by  day.  You  can  study  while  you  teach,  and  apply 
constantly  the  new  methods  you  learn.  In  the  Normal  School 
you  would  have  work  in  practice  classes;  with  our  course  your 
practice  classes  are  always  before  you  in  your  own  schoolroom. 

We  offer  Normal  courses  for  very  strong  reviews;  Primary 
Methods  and  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Methods;  Academic 
courses  thorough  and  complete.  Ask  us  today  for  particulars. 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 
YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 


Arithmetic 
Elementary  Algebra 
Higher  Algebra 
Bookkeeping 
Plane  Geometry 
Grammar  and  Analyaia 
Reading 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Am.  and  Brit.  Literature 
Genera]  History 

Music 


Physics 

U-  S.  History 
Civil  Government 
Elementary  Economics 
Pedagogics  snd  Msthoda 
History  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Physiology  and  Hygiens 
Geography 
Physical  Osography 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Botany 


ACADEMIC  DEPT.  -  Each  Susj«ct  is  a  Couwsi 


Arithmetic 
Elementary  Grammar 
English  Grammar 
Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Algebra 
Geometry 


First  Year  Latin 

Second  Year  Latin 

Practical  Rhetoric 

Eng.  and  Am.  Literatura 

Physics 

Botany 

Ancient  History 
Med.  and  Modern  History 
»  History 


INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
619-635  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICACO 


Tencheri*  Magazine 


The  New  Doll 

You’re  a  beautiful,  beautiful 
dolly, 

And  dressed  like  a  sweet  little 
queen. 

Not  to  care  for  you,  dear,  may 
seem  folly, 

When  I’ve  but  a  rag-doll  so 
mean. 

I  know  that  its  arms  are  the 
queerest ; 

Its  head  very  funny  and  flat; 

Its  eyes  anything  but  the  clear¬ 
est; 

Yet  old  friends  are  best,  for 
all  that. 

Your  hair  falls  in  ringlets  so 
flaxen, 

Your  eyes  are  delightfully 
blue, 

Your  cheeks  they  are  rosy  and 
waxen, 

You’re  charming;  I’ll  give 
you  your  due. 

Yet  shall  I  give  up  Betsy  Baker, 


Who  hasn’t  a  shoe  or  a  hat, 

Because  you’ve  a  splendid  dress¬ 
maker? 

No!  old  friends  are  best,  for 
all  that. 

You  came  Christmas  morn  in 
my  stocking; 

I  ought  to  be  proud,  I  suppose, 

And  not  to  be  pleased  would  be 
shocking; 

Do,  Betsy,  dear,  turn  out  your 
toes. 

Oh,  you  are  my  every-day  dolly ! 

And  this  one  in  silk  dress  and 
hat 

I’ll  put  on  the  shelf;  call  it  folly, 

Yet  old  friends  are  best,  for 
all  that. 

— Selected. 


If  wishes  were  horses, 

Beggars  would  ride; 

If  turnips  were  watches, 

I  would  wear  one  by  my  side. 
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At  All  Stationers 


THEESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO 
95  John  Street,  New  York 
Workt ;  Camden,  N,  J„ 


Used  in  a  great 
majority  of  the 
public  schools  of 
the  United  States^ 


Backed  by  a  half-century  a  repe 
tatlon  and  success 


Carefully  designed  for 
each  grade  of  school  and! 
college  work.  Perfectly 
made,  thoroughly  tested! 
and  fully  guaranteed. 


Susie  Miller  burnt  her  little 
finger, 


Susie  Miller  burnt  her  little 
finger, 

Susie  Miller  burnt  her  little 
finger, 

One  little  finger  burnt. 

One  little,  two  little,  three  little 
fingers, 

Four  little,  five  little,  six  little 
fingers, 

Seven  little,  eight  little,  nine 
little  fingers, 

Ten  little  fingers  burnt. 

— Selected. 


Little  Miss  Snowflake 

Little  Miss  Snowflake  came  to 
town 


Why  Contagious  Diseases 
Are  So  Quickly  Transmitted 
In  Schoolrooms 


All  dressed  up  in  her  brand-new 
gown, 

And  nobody  looked  as  fresh  and 
fair 

As  little  Miss  Snowflake,  I  de¬ 
clare! 

Out  of  a  fleecy  cloud  she  stepped, 

Where  all  the  rest  of  her  fam¬ 
ily  kept 

As  close  together  as  bees  can 
swarm, 

In  readiness  for  a  big  snow¬ 
storm. 

But  little  Miss  Snowflake 
couldn’t  wait, 

And  she  wanted  to  come  in 
greater  state; 

For  she  thought  that  her  beauty 
would  ne’er  be  known 

If  she  came  in  a  crowd,  so  she 
came  alone. 

All  alone  from  the  great  blue 
sky, 

Where  cloudy  vessels  went  scud¬ 
ding  by, 

With  sails  all  set,  on  their  way 
to  meet 

The  larger  ships  of  the  snowy 
fleet. 

She  was  very  tired,  but  couldn’t 
stop 

On  tall  church  spire,  or  chim¬ 
ney  top; 

All  the  way  from  her  bright 
abode 

Down  to  the  dust  of  a  country 
road ! 

There  she  rested,  all  out  of 
breath, 

And  there  she  speedily  met  her 
death, 

And  nobody  could  exactly  tell 

The  spot  where  Little  Miss 
Snowflake  fell. 

- — Josephine  Pollard. 


Monday’s  bairn  is  fair  of  face, 
Tuesday’s  bairn  is  full  of  grace, 
Wednesday’s  bairn  is  full  of 
woe, 

Thursday’s  bairn  has  far  to  go, 
Friday’s  bairn  is  loving  and 
giving, 

Saturday’s  bairn  works  hard 
for  its  living, 

But  the  bairn  that  is  born  on 
the  Sabbath  day 
Is  bonny  and  blithe,  and  good 
and  gay. 


EDUCATORS  are  rapidly  coming  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  “dust”  is 
the  principal  cause  of  disease  transmission 
among  school-children.  The  floors  in  school¬ 
rooms  are  bare,  and  when  large  numbers 
of  pupils  are  assembled  the  constant  motion 
of  feet  produces  a  continuous  circulation  of 
dust.  From  tests  made  with  dust  collected 
from  schoolrooms  and  other  places  of  public 
assembly,  it  has  been  found  that  with  the 
dust  were  uncountable  myriads  of  disease 
germs — bacilli  of  Tuberculosis,  Typhoid 
Fever,  Diphtheria,  Pneumonia  and  other 
dangerous  diseases. 

To  do  away  with  this  menace,  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  dust-poisoning,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  provide  a  system  of  ample 
ventilation,  but  also  to  treat  the  wood 
floors  in  such  a  way  that  dust  and  germs 
cannot  pollute  the  atmosphere. 


Standard  Floor  Dressing  has  proved  it¬ 
self  a  perfectly  satisfactory  dust-preven¬ 
tive.  By  keeping  the  floors  at  a  proper 
degree  of  moisture  the  dressing  catches  and 
holds  every  particle  of  dust  and  every  germ 
coming  in  contact  with  it.  Tests  have  been 
conducted  to  determine  the  quantity  of  dust 
and  number  of  organisms  which  would  set¬ 
tle  on  a  given  surface.  Results  prove  that 
the  dust  from  floors  treated  with  Standard 
Floor  Dressing  is  twelve  times  greater  in 
weight  than  that  collected  from  untreated 
floors.  The  inference  is  obvious — the  bal¬ 
ance  of  disease-laden  dust  in  the  rooms 
with  untreated  floors  was  circulating 
through  the  air,  because  even  after  settling 
on  the  floor  every  current  of  air  would 
disturb  it  and  start  it  afloat  again.  An¬ 
other  test  proved  that  dust  once  settled 
upon  a  floor  treated  with  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  remained  there,  and  a  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  examination  demonstrated  that  97% 
per  cent,  of  all  the  disease-germs  caught 
with  the  dust  were  destroyed  outright. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  also  prevents 
the  wood  from  splintering  and  cracking. 

While  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  not 
intended  for  use  in  the  home,  it  is  intended 
for  use  in  public  buildings  of  every  de¬ 
scription. 

It  is  sold  in  convenient  form  by  dealers 
in  every  locality,  and  may  be  had  in  full 
barrels,  half-barrels,  one-gallon  and  five- 
gallon  cans. 

Three  or  four  treatments  a  year  give 
best  results,  and  when  spread  with  the 
patent  Standard  Oiler  may  be  used  very 
economically. 

In  order  to  convince  those  who  are  really 
interested,  we  are  making  an  extraordinary 
offer.  Select  one  floor  or  corridor  in  any 
building  under  your  supervision,  and  we 
will  dress  that  floor  with  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  AT  OUR  OWN  EXPENSE. 

To  localities  far  removed 
from  our  agencies,  we  will  send 
free  sample  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  applying. 

Write  for  our  book,  “Dust 
and  Its  Dangers,”  and  for  tes¬ 
timonials  and  reports. 

STAND  A  It  D  Oil,  TO. 

( I  ncor  porati'd ) 
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WORRY  AND  HURRY 

are  the  two  greatest  foes  to  digestion 
— and  very  few  people  reach  the  age 
of  forty  without  falling  a  victim  to 
indigestion  in  some  form  or  other. 

Undigested  food  is  a  serious  menace 
to  health  and  is  the  cause  of  head¬ 
aches,  sleeplessness,  flatulency,  gas 
and  distress  in  the  stomach,  despond¬ 
ency,  nervousness,  bad  breath  and  im¬ 
pure  blood. 

In  such  cases  Vinol  has  a  marked 
beneficial  result.  It  seems  to  go' direct¬ 
ly  to  the  seat  of  trouble,  strengthens 
and  tones  up  the  tired,  weakened 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  enabling  one 
to  digest  with  ease  the  very  foods  that 
once  caused  distress.  _  < 

A  case  has  just  come  to  our  attention 
in  Barre,  Vt.  Mr.  Samuel  Wheeler 
suffered  with  a  stomach  trouble  for 
years  and  had  taken  all  kinds  of  medi¬ 
cines  without  relief,  and  at  last  found 
a  cure  in  Vinol.  He  says  Vinol  was 
worth  five  dollars  a  bottle  to  him.  (We 
guarantee  this  testimonial  to  be  gen¬ 
uine.) 

If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of 
stomach  trouble,  try  a  bottle  of  Vinol 
with  the  understanding  that  your 
money  will  be  returned  if  it  does  not 
help  you. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  Drug  Store 
in  every  town  and  city  in  the  country. 
Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Chemists,  proprie¬ 
tors,  Boston,  Mass. 


Carnegie  College-Home  Study-Free  Tuition 

Carnegie  College  gives  free  tuition  by  mail  to 
the  first  applicants  from  each  post-office.  Normal, 
Teacher’s  Professional,  Grammar  School,  High 
School.  College  Preparatory,  Civil  Service,  Book¬ 
keeping.  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Greek,  Span¬ 
ish,  Latin.  German.  Italian,  Drawing,  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Courses  are  thoroughly  taught  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  Applicants  for  free  tuition  should 
apply  at  once  to 

OeDt.  C.  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  Rogers,  Ohio 


CLASS  P/NS 


AND 

__  BADGES 

1  For  College,  School,  Society  or  Lodge. 

Descriptive  catalog  with  attractive  prices  H 

-  mailed  free  upon  request.  Either  style  of  nBWOn 

pins  here  illustrated  with  any  three  letters  and  figures,  ftwF' 
one  or  two  colors  of  enamel.  STERLING  SILVER,  25o 
each;  $2.  50  doz. ;  SILVER  PLATE,  1  00  each;  $1 .00  doz.  „  v 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.  Dept.  701  ROCHESTER,  N.  V" 


^r'XrrtnT  CTTD'DT  ye'd  Catalogue  mailed 
oLil'JU.L,  OUrrLUiO.  free  to  Teachers. 

Speakers,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Plays,  Marches, 
Drills,  Exercises,  Celebrations,  Entertainments, 
Games,  Songs,  Teachers’  Books  and  Dictionaries. 
'  Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Number, 
Reading,  Alphabet  and  Busy-work  Cards,  Reports, 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Pegs,  Sticks,  Beads, 
Papers,  Stars,  Festooning,  Drapery,  Flags,  Raffia, 
Sewing  Silkette,  Needles,  Scissors,  Blackboards, 
Erasers,  Crayons,  Maps,  Globes,  all  School  Goods. 
A.ddress  to  A..  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


The  Kitten’s  Christmas 

On  Christmas  Eve  three  kittens 
felt 

Their  griefs  were  very  many; 

They  couldn’t  hang  their  stock¬ 
ings  up, 

Because  they  hadn’t  any. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  these  kit¬ 
tens  cried. 

They  looked  at  one  another, 

And  then  the  wisest  of  them 
said, 

“We’ll  go  and  ask  our  moth¬ 
er.” 

Old  Mother  Tabby  gently 
purred : 

“You  foolish  little  kittens! 

Altho  you  have  not  stockings, 
dears, 

Why  not  hang  up  your  mit¬ 
tens?” 

So,  when  the  kittens  went  to 
bed, 

Their  hearts  were  free  from 
sorrow; 

They  wondered  what  good  Santa 
Claus 

Would  bring  them  for  the 
morrow. 

Then  quietly  old  Tabby  came, 

On  soft  paws  softly  creeping, 

And  filled  their  mittens  brim¬ 
ming  full, 

While  they  were  gently  sleep¬ 
ing, 

The  kittens  woke,  and  rubbed 
their  eyes, 

Just  as  the  day  was  dawning; 

And  very  merry  were  they  all, 

On  that  bright  Christmas 
morning. 

They  found  three  balls,  some 
chocolate  mice, 

Three  pretty,  bright  gold¬ 
fishes; 

And,  best  of  all,  upon  the  hearth 

Fresh  cream  in  little  dishes. 


FREE  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL 

to  those  enlisting  friends  for  our  tours.  Splen¬ 
did  opportunity  to  secure  tours  and  cash  com¬ 
missions  for  a  little  intelligent  effort.  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  TOURS,  box  O,  O,  WILMINGTON, 
DEL. 


■ — Christian  Register. 


Rest  and  Health  ta  Mather  and  Child 


EUROPE  $250 

The  Independent  Tours,  Room  I ,  Five  Cents  Savings 
Bank  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 


LET  ME  READ  YOUR  CHARACTER 


Miad  youget  a  really  good  reading.  Based  upon  your  hand* 
writing.  Will  please  you.  Many  say  I  am  Country’s  best 
Graphologist.  See  for  yourselt.  Send  10c.  Money  back  i' 
dissatisfied.  8.  E  BEAUCHAMP,  2683  8th  Ave.,  New  York 


Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup 
has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS 
by  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their 
CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
with  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the 
GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy 
for  DIARRHOEA.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mr*. 
Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup,’’  and  take  no 
other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


White  Cross  Nurse 

WHY  NOT  BE  A 
NURSE? 

EARN  $12  to  $30  A  WEEK 


Any  intelligent 
wonum  can  easily 
become  a  nurse 
by  our  new  and 
simple  course  of 
instruction. 


It  is  a  course 
planned  on  practi¬ 
cal  lines;  we  teach 
you  everything  a 
first -class  nurse 
should  know,  and 
do  not  burden  youi 
mind  with  unneces¬ 
sary  theories. 


By  our  system  many  women  «  Earn  while  they  learn.” 
This  is  a  great,  advantage  to  the  woman  who  must  earn  her 
own  living.  If  you  now  have  an  occupation  that  is  not  pay¬ 
ing  you  as  much  as  you  would  like  to  earn  you  can  study 
our  common  sense  course  of  nursing  during  your  Bpare 
time  and  become  a  nurse  within  a  few  months. 

Why  7  should  learn  nursing;  it  is  to-day  a  profession;  an 
honorable  profession  that  pays  well  ami  brings  to  those  eu- 
gaged  in  it  the  blessings  of  the  afflicted  and  the  respect  of 
all  mankind.  Write  to  us  to-day— we  will  send  you  with¬ 
out  cost  full  particulars  in  regard  to  our  advanced  method 
of  teaching.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below— just  write  your 
name  and  address,  mail  the  coupon  to  us  and  it  will  bring 
you  nil  the  information  you  require  together  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  picture  of  a  true  to  life  nursing  scene. 


Be*t  of  all  it  will  make  you  a  member  of  the  White  Cross 
Association  which  will  entitle  you  to  a  special  discount 
should  you  take  up  the  study  of  nursing  at  our  school. 


WHITE  CROSS  SCliOOL  OF  NURSING, 

Dept.  F.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  Information  regarding  the  WHITE  CROSS 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  with  the  understanding  that  without  cost, 
this  coupon  entitles  me  to  membership  in  the  WHITE  UKUbb  AS¬ 
SOCIATION. 


Name _ 

Address 


GET  THIS 

FREE  BOOK 


ABOUT 

BOOKS 


ARE  you  a  book  lover?  Then  you 
will  enjoy  this  book  about  books. 
V  You  will  send  for  it  because  it  will  give 
you  more  live  information  about  authors, 
titles,  bindings  and  editions  than  you 
ever  saw  before  in  such  concise  form.  You 
will  want  this  book  too  because  it  quotes 

CLARKSON’S  Cut  Prices 

.  on  any  book  or  set  of  books  you  maydesire. 
I  watch  out  for  bankrupt  sales, publishers 
overstocks,  etc.,  and  my  prices  are  frequent¬ 
ly  below  cost  of  production,  and  always’below 
the  prices  of  my  competitors.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  how  little  good,  books  cost  when  you 
r  order  them  from  me.  I  ship  on  approval.  Get 
this  Free  book  about  books  first — then  you  will  be 
glad  to  buy. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  1122  Clarkson  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


There’s  a  Way  for  Teachers 

to  get  a  Beautiful  Improved,  High  Grade  Non- 
Leakable  Fountain  Pen  without  costing  a  cent. 
The  Pen  has  highly  polished  Black  Rubber  Bar¬ 
rel,  well  balanced,  tapering  shape,  wave  design 
chasing.  Every  Pen  is  complete  with  full  size 
gold  plated  point.  This  is  an  absolutely  bona- 
fide  offer  and  you  will  be  delighted  with  the 
PEN.  Write  today  for  interesting  particulars. 
THE  TWOMACS  COMPANY, 

3416  Versailles  Ave\.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Dl  A  Y  C  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono- 
■  LiM  1  O  logues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-¥p 
Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions.  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one.  * 

J.  S.  DENISON  A  CO.  Dept^66^_ChIcago^ 


CLASS  pm 


'CatalogZL* 

'fr°e°eBW 

CROUSE  CO.  North  Attleboro.  \ 

EVERY  »N  GUARANTEED  PERFECT  -  MASS. 
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Winter  Twilight 

The  fields  are  lying  white  with 
snow 

Where  the  clovers  were  blos¬ 
soming, 

And  the  empty  nest  hangs  on 
the  bough 

Where  the  bluebird  cuddled 
his  wing, 

For  only  the  flakes  are  flying 
now, 

And  only  the  birds  may  sing. 

The  maple-branches  bare  and 
brown 

Are  traced  against  the  win¬ 
try  sky; 

But  baby  buds  are  hiding  there, 

And  softly  in  their  cradles  lie 

Asleep,  with  dreamings  sweet 
and  fair, 

What  time  the  North  Wind 
passes  by. 
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Little  Molly 

What  will  the  dear  St.  Nicholas 
bring 

For  a  little  girl  like  me? 

Will  he  fill  my  stocking  with 
picture-books, 

Pretty  as  pretty  can  be? 

Will  he  bring  me  a  doll  with 
“truly  hair,” 

And  cheeks  a  lovely  red? 

Will  he  bring  me — oh,  if  he  only 
would — 

A  dear  little  folding  bed? 

Will  he  bring  me  cups,  and  sau¬ 
cers,  and  spoons? 

Oh,  dear,  how  glad  I’d  be! 

And  a  little  tea-pot,  and  tea¬ 
kettle, 

That  I  can  play  make  tea! 

Do  you  think  he  can  quite  afford 
so  much, 

For  a  little  girl  like  me? 


If  he  only  could,  and  would  give 
them  all, 

What  a  happy  girl  I’d  be! 

— C.  A.  S. 


A  True  Fairy  Tale 

Do  you  know  of  the  house 
Where  ginger-snaps  grow? 
Where  tarts  for  us  children 
March  out  in  a  row? 

Where  wishing  is  having? 

Where — isn’t  it  grand? — 

Just  up  in  the  garret 
Is  real  Fairyland? 

Where  youngsters  can  caper, 
And  romp  and  halloo, 

For  they  always  do  right, 
Whatever  they  do? 

You  don’t  know  the  house? 

Then,  oh,  deary  me, 

I’m  sorry  for  you! 

Why,  it’s  grandma’s,  you  see! 

— Selected. 


The  snowflakes  blossom  as  they 
fall 

To  star-eyed  daisies  in  their 
flight, 

And  drifting  softly  over  all, 

They  hide  the  meadow  from 
our  sight; 

The  pine-tree,  lifted  straight 
and  tall, 

Now  wears  a  crown  of  silver 
white. 

The  open  gateway  of  the  west 

Is  glowing  with  the  setting 
sun, 

And  every  tiny  twig  is  dressed 

With  jewels,  fading,  one  by 
one, 

As  Twilight,  wearing  on  her 
breast 

A  crescent  moon,  now  cometh 
down. 

While  Jack  Frost,  stealing  down 
the  hill, 

With  feather  from  the  North 
Wind’s  wing, 

Alights  upon  the  window-sill 

To  paint  you  pictures  of  the 
Spring, 

Who  waits  behind  the  snow¬ 
drifts  still, 

With  life,  and  love,  and  blos¬ 
soming. 

— Harriet  F.  Blodgett. 
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An  Irresistible  Combination 

A  Bright  Woman  and 

SAPOLIO 

There’s  no  making  or  keeping  a  home  without  them. 
Sapolio  is  the  willing  servant  of  bright  women 
everywhere.  It  Cleans,  Scours,  Polishes.  Not 
only  does  the  great,  solid  cake  make  easy  the  cleaning 
of  a  hundred  things,  from  floors  to  pans,  but  it  also 
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Let  Us  All  Be  Santa  Clauses 


Belief  in  Santa  Claus  is  a  temperamental 
matter.  Some  people  take  to  it  readily  and 
cling  to  it  to  their  dying  day.  Others  spurn 
it  from  the  start  or  divest  themselves  of  it  be¬ 
fore  they  have  passed  out  of  the  age  of  short 
dresses.  The  good  old  gentleman  is  a  poetic 
figure.  He  is  as  real  as  Jack  of  Beanstalk 
fame.  Poetry  is  not  something  to  argue  about. 
Either  you  feel  it  or  you  don’t. 

The  poor  literalist  misses  a  lot.  The  intel¬ 
lect  is  not  the  only  instrument  for  getting  at 
truth.  The  Great  Teacher  spake  in  parables. 
The  literalist  will  have  only  facts.  Are  the 
parables  true?  Of  course,  they  are,  far  truer 
than  facts,  for  they  teach  the  truth  more  clear¬ 
ly.  The  things  that  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of 
material  realities  are  best  learned  by  symboli¬ 
zations.  They  invite  the  heart  to  aid  the  in¬ 
tellect. 

There  are  many  ways  for  helping  the  chil¬ 
dren  get  at  the  spirit  of  the  Santa  Claus  myth. 
Alice  Ormes  Allen  tells  a  story  in  this  number 
of  Teachers  Magazine  which  suggests  a  plan. 
In  another  article  she  gives  practical  hints  for 
turning  the  whole  school  community  into  a 
Santa  Claus  family.  The  making  of  gifts 
makes  a  good  start.  Let’s  all  be  Santa  Claus 
folks  for  a  month. 

The  decorating  of  the  schoolroom  and  the 
adorning  of  the  Christmas  tree  by  the  children 
may  become  splendid  exercises  in  Santa-Claus- 
ing.  All  will  share  in  the  fun  of  the  result, 
and  there  will  be  no  chance  for  odiousness  of 
comparison,  no  pointing  to  this  or  that  as  my 
work.  The  gift  is  there;  the  giver  is  concealed. 

The  Scandinavian  plan  of  remembering  the 
birds  is  also  commended  to  the  schools.  A 
bundle  of  wheat  with  some  ears  of  corn  tied 
around  the  flagpole  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse 
will  mimic  the  idea  quite  effectually. 

The  good  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  too,  wanted 
the  birds  to  be  especially  remembered  at  Christ¬ 


mas-time.  His  desire  was  that  there  should  be 
a  law  whereby  men  might  be  compelled  on 
Christmas  Day  to  throw  wheat  and  other  grains 
outside  the  cities  and  houses  “That  our  sister 
larks  may  have  something  to  eat,  and  also  the 
other  birds,  on  a  day  of  such  solemnity.”  Other 
animals  should  also  have  a  share  in  the  Yule- 
tide  joy.  “For  the  reverence  of  the  Son  of  God, 
Who  rested  on  that  night  with  the  most  blessed 
Virgin  Mary  between  an  ox  and  an  ass  in  the 
manger,  whoever  shall  have  an  ox  and  an  ass 
shall  be  bound  to  provide  for  them  on  that  night 
the  best  of  good  fodder.” 

Naturally  the  needy  children  of  men  have 
first  claim  on  us.  There  is  food  and  clothing 
and  shelter  enough  for  all.  With  a  little  skill 
and  plenty  of  tact  the  children  may  be  induced 
to  seek  out  poor  families  and  individuals  of 
their  neighborhood  and  report  the  names  quiet¬ 
ly  to  the  teacher.  The  secret  will  rest  between 
the  reporter  and  the  teacher.  A  parents’  day 
held  at  the  schoolhouse  shortly  before  Christ¬ 
mas  will  afford  the  opportunity  for  making 
known  the  needs  of  the  unnamed  neighbors.  A 
committee  may  then  be  appointed  to  receive 
gifts  and  later  on  help  the  teacher  distribute 
them — as  quietly  and  unostentatiously  as  Santa 
Claus  folks  know  how. 

Let’s  all  be  Santa  Clauses  this  month  of  De¬ 
cember.  The  school  will  be  the  better  for  it. 
A,  b,  abs  are  well  enough  in  their  place,  but  the 
school’s  first  duty  is  education.  And  the 
Christmas  season  is  full  of  educational  opportu¬ 
nities  of  the  finest  kind.  Don’t  let  us  miss  one. 
Children,  parents  and  teachers  all  united  in  one 
Santa  Claus  family  will  make  the  Yuletide  of 
1911  the  most  joyous  they  have  ever  known. 
And  everyone  who  has  shared  in  it  will  hear 
the  angelic  chorus  sing  on  Christmas  Eve, 
“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good-will  toward  men!”  And  that  is 
worth  everything. 


A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  YOU  ALL! 
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A  Teacher  of  Little  Children 

By  Jennie  Rebecca  Faddis 

Fortunate  is  the  child  who  is  born  into  the 
home  where  the  mother  is  possessed  of  such 
breadth  of  intelligence,  common  sense,  and  hu¬ 
man  love  and  sympathy,  that  she  does  well  her 
part  in  the  preparation  needed  to  give  the  little 
human  being  the  right  start  in  life. 

Fortunate,  too,  is  the  child  of  six  or  seven 
years  who  enters  school  life  with  the  teacher 
whose  working  intelligence,  heart  qualities,  and 
joyous  attitude  toward  life  enable  her  to  be  a 
true  guide  in  the  approaches  to  the  many  paths 
of  classified  knowledge  and  of  human  action  be¬ 
fore  every  average  boy  and  girl  of  this  age.  Of 
such  a  teacher  we  speak. 

Susan  Paine*  was  a  woman  endowed  by  na¬ 
ture  with  attributes  of  strength,  and  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  wise  training  well  fitted  to  become  a 
leader  of  other  teachers  in  her  chosen  profes¬ 
sion;  but  she  was  more  contented  and  happier 
in  working  directly  with  children,  refusing  to 
be  pressed  into  service  which  would  take  her 
from  them.  Thus  she  became  pre-eminently  a 
teacher  of  little  children. 

Modest  and  retiring  in  manner,  quiet  in  her 
tastes,  unobtrusive  in  her  continuous  efforts  to 
help  those  about  her,  large  and  small,  this 
woman  had  to  be  well  known  to  be  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  as  an  unusual  influence,  even  in  the 
community  where  she  will  long  be  held  in  cher¬ 
ished  memory,  by  boys  and  girls  throughout  the 
grades,  associate  teachers,  parents,  all  friends 
of  childhood  who  knew  her  rare  spirit  and  her 
strivings  after  the  best  things  of  life. 

She  was  always  a  good  student,  as  a  pupil 
and  as  a  teacher.  She  studied  nature  in  all  its 
phases.  She  studied  books ;  she  studied  people. 
She  used  her  knowledge  of  all  and  her  insight 
into  all,  in  her  daily  work. 

It  is  sometimes  seen  that  those  who  are  most 
charitable  of  others’  faults,  most  tolerant  of 
human  weakness  and  foibles,  who  willingly 
make  unnoised  sacrifices  to  help  those  who  are 
not  wise  in  helping  themselves,  are  the  severest 
self-critics.  This  may  be  said  of  Miss  Paine, 
who  found  the  good  in  each  person  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact,  overlooking  faults  in  a 
generous  way,  sometimes  charging  herself  with 
inability  to  help  people  in  the  right  way  to  cor¬ 
rect  their  errors.  With  children  she  was  al¬ 
ways  at  ease, — the  comfortable  comrade  whose 
every  action  implies,  “Come,  let  us  together  do 
this  thing.” 

Her  schoolroom  was  by  no  means  the  ordi¬ 
nary  schoolroom.  No  one  can  have  an  ordinary 
schoolroom  whose  life  purpose  is  to  work  with 
children  in  an  unselfish  manner,  to  bring  to 
them  the  best  things  from  the  outside,  to  make 
them  self-dependent  little  beings,  helpful  to 
those  about  them. 

*Miss  Susan  Paine  died  several  months  ago,  after 
many  years  of  teaching,  in  Indiana. 


A  mother,  whose  bright,  beautiful  boy  of 
seven  started  to  school  to  this  teacher  some 
years  ago,  expressed  herself  thus  to  a  friend 
near  the  close  of  the  school  year:  “We  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  blessed  that  our  boy  should  be 
able  to  start  his  education  with  such  a  teacher. 
His  eyes  are  open  to  all  good  things.  He  sees 
the  wonders  about  him  and  is  full  of  inquiry 
about  everything  with  which  he  is  already 
somewhat  acquainted.  He  is  awake  to  the 
pleasure  reading  may  bring  one,  eager  to  be 
trying  new  things  for  himself.”  Then  she  ad¬ 
ded,  laughing:  “We  thought  perhaps  our  boy 
had  a  decided  talent  for  drawing  and  painting 
when  he  brought  home  his  first  productions,  but 
I  discovered  on  visiting  the  school  repeatedly 
that  many  of  the  children  do  equally  well  and 
have  that  fine  appreciation  of  color  that  the 
teacher  instilled  in  them.” 

A  morning  spent  with  this  teacher  and  her 
children  a  short  time  before  the  illness  which 
took  her  from  her  work  is  an  index  to  her  way 
of  doing. 

The  morning  exercises  were  characterized  by 
a  natural,  glad  expectancy  on  the  little  faces,  as 
when  children  go  to  mothers  in  whom  they  have 
perfect  confidence.  They  knew  they  were  going 
to  talk  of  something  interesting,  that  they 
would  hear  new  things  and  that  their  contribu¬ 
tions  would  be  respected  and  encouraged.  Care¬ 
fully,  skilfully,  tactfully,  these  embryo  men 
and  women  were  held  to  the  topic  in  question, 
led  to  look  into  their  own  experiences  before 
making  statement  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard  and  felt;  helped  to  realize  that  if  they 
were  wide  awake  they  might  see  what  others 
told  about,  what  their  teacher  had  seen  and 
enjoyed.  How  beautifully  the  song  helped  the 
talk!  And  the  poem  on  the  theme  read  by  the 
teacher  was  received  by  eager  little  listeners 
who  seemed  to  anticipate  the  pictures  of  the 
stanzas.  In  truth,  everything  fitted  into  every¬ 
thing  else  and  grew  out  of  everything  else. 

With  what  evident  purpose  the  number  work 
was  undertaken !  The  children  took  their  seats 
knowing  that  they  had  gained  some  usable 
knowledge.  They  could  make  comparisons  and 
add  a  little  faster  than  yesterday;  they  could 
measure  better  with  eye  and  with  ruler,  and 
they  knew  wherein  measuring  would  help  them 
in  several  ways  with  things  they  meant  to  make 
in  school. 

The  social  motive  in  the  schoolroom  that  we 
hear  so  much  about  these  days  was  a  pleasing 
feature  thruout  the  morning.  A  spirit  of  help¬ 
fulness  and  a  habit  of  quiet  patience  were 
cheerfully  maintained,  while  serious  little  self 
corrections  were  attempted. 

What  a  help  in  life  it  must  be  to  have  the 
sense  of  humor  early  cultivated  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  one  can  laugh  with  others  over  one’s 
own  absurd  mistakes!  The  merriment  which 
bubbled  forth  over  humor  in  a  tale  and  again 
at  a  funny  situation  in  a  game  was  refreshing, 
partly  because  it  shows  how  close  our  sympathy 
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with  our  neighbor’s  feelings  may  become  at 
times. 

The  reading  lessons  with  such  a  teacher  jus¬ 
tify  all  that  educators  say  about  the  value  of 
this  subject  in  the  lowest  grades  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  right  habits  in  reading  from  the 
start. 

One  feels  upon  experiencing  the  real  satis¬ 
faction  that  a  morning  of  this  kind  can  give, 
where  little  children  are  all  growing  thru  their 
own  best  willing  elforts,  guided  by  a  wise  hand 
that  can  make  a  schoolroom  a  school  home, 
wholesome,  attractive,  joyous  in  its  influence — 
one  feels  that  a  benediction  has  been  received. 


A  Dear  Old  Man 

By  Alice  Ormes  Allen 

Miss  Vesper,  forging  her  way  vigorously 
thru  the  schoolyard,  and  lost  in  meditation  over 
an  enthusiastic  Monday  program,  collided  sud¬ 
denly  with  Danny  Legro  and  “Bud  Chuckles” 
(sometimes  called  Robert  Shuckler),  equally 
absorbed  in  a  pugilistic  argument  and  unaware 
of  her  approach. 

Bud  grinned  sheepishly,  over  the  rampart  of 
his  bloody  nose,  into  his  teacher’s  reproachful 
eyes,  and  Dan  bent  a  sullen  scrutiny  upon  his 
shuffling  feet. 

“Santy  Claus  ain’t  no  fake — is  he?”  asked 
Bud  eagerly. 

“Aw — g’long!”  rudely  broke  in  Danny  the 
Pessimist,  glaring  morosely  out  of  a  pair  of 
small  gray  eyes,  one  of  which  was  decorated 
with  a  rapidly  deepening  halo  of  black. 

“Santy  Claus  is  stuffin’  fer  kids  ’n’  babies.  I 
ain’t  swallerin’  no  sech  dope  ez  that.” 

“Supposing  both  of  you  boys  come  in  and 
wash  up  before  the  bell  rings,  and  we’ll  talk 
about  Santa  Claus  a  little  later,”  suggested 
Miss  Vesper,  with  an  inward  flash  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  over  the  old,  old  bone  of  contention  in  its 
latest  exploitation. 

“If  there  is  a  Santa  Claus  I  think  he  wouldn’t 
want  bloody  noses  and  black  eyes  for  souvenirs, 
and  if  there  isn’t  any  such  person,  what  sense 
would  there  be  in  fighting  about  him  ?”  she  add¬ 
ed,  with  the  twinkle  in  her  clear  eyes  that  so  en¬ 
deared  her  to  the  children. 

When  the  opening  bell  had  rung  and  devo- 
tionals  were  over,  Miss  Vesper  took  her  chair 
and  set  it  off  the  platform  down  in  front  of  the 
children.  This  apparently  insignificant  act 
seemed  to  bring  her  into  closer  sympathy  with 
them  and  was  always  the  signal  of  some  partic¬ 
ularly  interesting  theme. 

Some  of  the  more  emotional  ones  clasped 
themselves  in  ecstasy  of  anticipation,  and 
the  quiet  of  eager  attention  pervaded  the 
room. 

“It  is  only  six  weeks  to  Christmas,”  she  be- 
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gan.  (Rapturous  nods  and  long-drawn  breaths 
confirmed  the  declaration.) 

“Some  of  the  children  were  asking  me  about 
Santa  Claus  this  morning” — a  reminiscent 
smile  hovered  about  her  mouth.  Danny  and 
Bud  each  assumed  conspicuously  unconscious 
expressions,  but  she  did  not  even  glance  their 
way. 

“I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  and  then  we 
will  make  some  Christmas  plans.” 

A  delighted  but  suppressed  “A-a-h!”  echoed 
around  the  room  as  Miss  Vesper’s  gaze  fixed  it¬ 
self  on  the  far-off  vanishing  point  of  the  path 
that  leads  to  Storyland  and  she  began : 

“Once  upon  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  an  old 
man  with  a  long  white  beard  and  hair  lived 
in  a  little  house  in  a  country  far  from  here, 
where  there  was  snow  the  whole  year  thru. 
He  was  a  dear  old  man  and  everyone  for  miles 
around  knew  him  and  loved  him. 

“He  owned  a  pretty  sleigh  and  the  oddest 
team  you  ever  heard  of.  I  wonder  if  you  can 
guess  what  they  were?  They  were  as  small  as 
ponies,  but  they  had  long  branching  horns  on 
their  heads.  They  were  reindeer,  and  there 
were  six  of  them.  In  some  countries  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  snow  they  use  reindeer 
instead  of  horses,  because  they  can  go  faster 
and  do  not  mind  the  cold. 

“Each  of  these  reindeer  had  a  name.  There 
was  Dancer  and  Prancer,  Dasher  and  Vixen, 
Dunder  and  Blitzen.  The  dear  old  man  had 
given  them  these  queer  names  and  each  rein¬ 
deer  knew  his  own  name  and  came  when  it  was 
called. 

“The  houses  in  this  snowy  country  were  so 
low  that  when  the  drifts  blew  high,  Santa 
Claus,  the  dear  old  man  I  am  telling  you  about, 
could  drive  his  reindeer  team  right  over  them 
without  ever  tipping  out.  He  liked  to  fill  a 
sack  with  little  presents  and  drop  them  down 
the  chimney  of  some  friend  for  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  as  he  went  along.  But  if  there  was  smoke 
coming  out  of  the  chimney  he  would  drive  past 
the  house  and  drop  his  present  at  the  door  in¬ 
stead.  He  made  these  flying  trips  with  his 
swift  little  reindeer  team  when  all  was  dark 
and  quiet  and  the  people  were  fast  asleep. 

“Sometimes  they  would  waken  and  hear  the 
scurry  of  little  feet  upon  their  roof,  or  else  they 
would  find  the  track  of  tiny  feet  in  the  snow 
around  their  house.  Then  they  knew  that 
Santa  Claus  and  his  reindeer  had  visited  them 
in  the  night. 

“Occasionally  the  merry  old  man  would  drop 
right  down  the  big  chimney  with  his  pack  of 
presents  on  his  back,  and  lay  them  softly  on 
the  hearth  in  front  of  the  open  fireplace. 

“But  whether  he  came  with  presents  in  the 
quiet  of  the  night  or  stopped  for  a  little  while 
in  the  daytime  to  visit  and  tell  the  children 
stories,  he  was  always  welcome  and  they  were 
sorry  to  have  him  go. 

“  ‘Oh,  Santa  Claus,  don’t  go !’  or  ‘Come  again, 
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Santa  Claus/  tne  boys  and  girls  would  say. 
And  after  he  was  gone  the  memory  of  his  pleas¬ 
ant,  kindly  ways  made  everyone  feel  kind  and 
pleasant,  too,  and  wish  to  be  like  him. 

“One  day  Santa  Claus  sent  word  among  his 
friends  that  he  was  going  away  for  a  long  time 
and  before  he  went  he  wanted  to  leave  a  re¬ 
membrance  with  each  of  them — something  to 
remind  them  of  him  while  he  was  gone. 

“He  set  a  certain  night  upon  which  he  asked 
them  to  put  out  their  fires  and  hang  their  stock¬ 
ings  by  the  fireplace.  He  also  asked  them  all 
to  go  to  bed  early  that  night. 

“Everyone  did  as  he  wished,  but  some  of 
them  had  not  gone  to  sleep  before  they  heard 
the  tinkle,  tinkle  of  silver  bells  and  a  merry 
voice  crying: 

“‘On,  Prancer,  on  Dancer!  Quick,  Dunder 
and  Blitzen!  On,  on,  little  Dasher  and  Vixen, 
just  scurry !  We’ve  a  long  way  to  go  and  we’ll 
have  to  hurry.’ 

“And  then  they  heard  the  patter  of  the  rein¬ 
deer’s  tiny  feet  on  the  roof  and  a  moment  later 
Santa  Claus  himself  came  sliding  down  the 
chimney.  He  was  bundled  in  a  great  fur  coat 
and  cap  and  gloves,  and  on  his  back  he  had  a 
pack  full  of  presents  and  good  things. 

“Before  he  filled  each  stocking  he  tucked  a 
piece  of  paper  ’way  down  in  the  toe. 

“In  the  morning,  when  each  one  looked  in  his 
stocking,  he  found  the  very  things  he  needed 
and  had  been  wanting,  for  Santa  Claus  had 
been  planning  his  gifts  for  many  weeks  and  he 
had  noticed  what  would  suit  each  one  best. 

“When  the  piece  of  paper  was  found  in  the 
toe  of  the  stocking  it  proved  to  be  a  letter  and 
this  was  what  it  said : 

“‘My  dear  Friend: 

“  ‘This  is  Christmas  Day — the  25th  of  December — and 
Christmas  Day  is  a  day  of  love,  for  it  is  the  birthday 
of  the  dear  Christ  Child. 

“  ‘I  leave  these  little  gifts  for  you  because  I  love  you, 
and  want  you  to  love  and  remember  me,  and  I  hope 
you  will  love  each  other  more  and  more  and  be  kind 
and  helpful  to  one  another  all  the  year. 

“  ‘After  this,  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  night  before 
Christmas  Day,  in  token  of  our  love  for  each  other,  all 
hang  up  your  stockings  and  let  everyone  play  Santa 
Claus  for  someone  else.  Remember  that  any  gift,  no 
matter  how  small,  is  sure  to  make  someone  happy  if 
it  is  given  in  a  loving  spirit,  without  which,  the  finest 
present  in  the  world  would  be  spoiled. 

“  ‘Your  loving  friend, 

“  ‘Santa  Claus.’ 

“They  all  loved  the  dear  old  man  who  had 
left  them,  so  much  that  they  did  as  he  asked 
them,  and  every  Christmas  Eve  hung  their 
stockings  by  the  fireplace  and  put  presents  in 
them  for  each  other  and  for  those  who  had  less 
than  they.  If  you  had  lived  there  then  you 
would  have  thought  the  place  was  full  of  Santa 
Clauses. 


“This  was  many,  many  years  ago,  and  to-day 
Santa  Claus’  helpers  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  In  every  home  there  is  someone  to 
carry  on  his  kind  work  and  make  others  happy 
with  loving  gifts  in  remembrance  of  the  little 
Christmas  baby,  Christ,  whose  birthday  was 
the  first  Christmas  of  them  all.” 

Miss  Vesper’s  voice  had  grown  very  sweet 
and  tender  as  she  reached  the  end  of  her  narra¬ 
tive,  and  now  she  paused  a  moment  to  smile 
lovingly  into  the  little  faces  responding  as  sure¬ 
ly  to  her  mood  as  the  canvas  to  the  skillful 
painter’s  brush. 

“Shall  we  be  Santa  Claus’  helpers,  too?”  she 
asked  them  softly.  “How  many  would  like  to 
try?” 

Even  Danny’s  hand  flew  up  involuntarily, 
forgetful  of  its  recent  cynical  bout. 

At  recess  that  morning  a  voice  under  the 
window  was  heard  to  say,  “I  guess  bote  of  us 
was  right,  Danny,  the’  is  a  Santy  Claus  an’  the’ 
ain’t  any.  The  old  gent  she  was  tellin’  about 
lived  so  long  ago,  he  must  be  dead  by  now,  but 
his  folks  is  livin’  yet,  same  ez  Smiths  ’n’ 
Browns.” 

The  voice  drifted  away  and  Miss  Vesper 
murmured  to  the  geraniums  in  the  window  box, 
“You  are  right,  Bud.  ‘His  folks  are  living 
yet.’  ” 


Xmas  Wishes  for  Stocking  Books 

“On  comes  Christmas,  like  a  king, 

Dressed  in  white  and  crowned  with  gold; 

In  his  kingly  arms  he  brings 

Gifts  of  love  for  young  and  old.” 

“This  stocking  full  of  wishes  true 
I  make  to  show  my  love  for  you.” 

“Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

May  it  bring  happiness  and  cheer.” 

“A  happy  Christmas  to  you, 

May  it  bring  you  all  fair  things, 

With  the  sweetest,  best  remembrance 
That  about  its  coming  clings.” 

‘  ‘  Sunbeams  bless  thy  Christmas  Day, 

Gladness  with  thee  dwell  for  aye.” 

‘  ‘  The  best  wish  this  stocking  holds  for  you,  dear, 
Is  that  you  may  have  a  happy  New  Year.” 

“We  hope  your  Christmas  will  be  merry, 

May  you  fare  well  by  Santa  Claus; 

All  care  and  trouble  try  to  bury, 

Let  joy  and  pleasure  be  your  cause.” 

“At  Christmas  play  and  make  good  cheer, 

For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.” 


Memory  Gems  for  December 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted.) 


DECEMBER  1 

Not  what  we  get,  but  what  we  give, 
Makes  up  our  treasure  while  we  live. 

DECEMBER  4 

Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens ; 

Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots; 

Kind  words  are  the  flowers; 

Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 

DECEMBER  5 

We  love  the  happy  Christmas  time; 

We  prize  the  joy  of  giving; 

When  each  for  others  taketh  thought, 

It  makes  life  worth  the  living. 

DECEMBER  6 

Sound,  sound  abroad  the  sweet  refrain, 

The  Christmas-time  has  come,  has  come  again. 

DECEMBER  7 

Glad  Christmas  bells,  your  music  tells 
The  sweet  and  pleasant  story; 

How  came  to  earth,  in  lowly  birth, 

The  Lord  of  life  and  glory. 

DECEMBER  8 

Sing  a  song  of  Christmas, 

A  stocking  full  of  toys, 

Such  a  lot  of  presents, 

For  all  good  girls  and  boys. 

DECEMBER  11 

Would  you  know  how  the  best  time  at  Christ¬ 
mas  is  found? 

Help  Santa  Claus  carry  his  basket  around. 
DECEMBER  12 

Sound  it  forth  cheerily  once  again, 

Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

DECEMBER  13 

What  sound  is  this  that  greets  the  mom ; 

That  o’er  the  land  to-day  is  borne? 

It  is  the  chime  of  Christmas  bells; 

Their  merry  music  sinks  and  swells, 

And,  floating  on  the  frosty  air, 

Sounds  joy  and  gladness  everywhere. 

Hark!  hark!  the  bells,  the  joyous  bells, 

Sweet  is  the  tale,  the  tale  their  chiming  tells. 

DECEMBER  14 

Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 

Santa  Claus  has  found  it. 

He  filled  it  full  of  sugar  plums 
And  tied  a  ribbon  ’round  it. 

DECEMBER  15 

All  glory  be  to  God  on  high, 

And  to  the  earth  be  peace, 

Good-will  henceforth  from  heaven  to  men, 
Begin,  and  never  cease! 


DECEMBER  18 

While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night, 
All  seated  on  the  ground, 

The  Angel  of  the  Lord  came  down 
And  glory  shone  around. 

DECEMBER  19 

Take  this  love, — a  Christmas  present,  children 
dear, 

And  so  grow  more  like  the  Christ-child  year  by 
year. 

DECEMBER  20 

Be  merry,  all,  be  merry,  all; 

With  holly  dress  the  festive  hall; 

Prepare  the  song,  the  feast,  the  hall, 

And  welcome  Merry  Christmas,  all. 

DECEMBER  21 

While  stars  of  Christmas  shine, 

Lighting  the  skies, 

Let  only  loving  looks 
Beam  from  your  eyes. 

DECEMBER  22 

One  thing  we  must  do — all  Christmas  days — 
Just  as  sure  as  they  come — just  as  long  as  we 
live — 

Some  gifts  to  the  poor  we  always  must  give. 

DECEMBER  26 
Ring,  Christmas  bells, 

Ring,  merrily  ring, 

Ring  tidings  of  great  love. 

DECEMBER  27 

Hark !  The  bells  are  sweetly  ringing, 
Come,  oh,  come! 

And  the  wind  is  softly  singing, 

Come,  oh,  come! 

To  the  New  Year  they  are  calling, 

O’er  the  snow  the  echoes  falling: 

That  is  why  they  chime 
At  midnight’s  solemn  time. 

DECEMBER  28 

Welcome,  welcome,  glad  New  Year! 

Dawn  brightly  on  us  all; 

And  bring  us  hope  our  hearts  to  cheer 
Whatever  may  befall. 

DECEMBER  29 

Here’s  a  New  Year  wish  for  all, 

May  we  keep  growing,  you  and  I, 
Learning  sweet  truths  in  sweetest  way, 
Living  in  sunshine  every  day. 


The  Child  World  is  omitted  this  month  to 
make  room  for  Christmas  material.  In  the 
January  number  will  be  found  the  story  of 
Isaac  and  Rebecca. 
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Dramatizations 


By  Gustav  Blum  and  E.  Fern  Hague,  New  York 


The  Christmas  Pony 

For  the  Third  Year 

Time. — A  Christmas  in  Colonial  Times. 

Place. — New  Jersey. 

Scene  1. — The  Night  before  Christmas. 

Scene  2.— The  Stable  Christmas  Morning. 
Scene  3. — The  New  Year’s  Dinner. 

Scene  4. — Colonel  Greene’s  Home.  Same  day. 
The  People. 

1.  Mrs.  Young. 

2.  Bella,  her  daughter  of  nine. 

3.  Colonel  Greene,  an  American  Officer. 

4.  Mary  | 

5.  Arthur  }  Children. 

6.  Lieutenant  Wells,  a  British  Officer. 

I'  ^eec*  l  British  Soldiers. 

8.  Jameson  j 

9.  A  Boy,  the  Christmas  Pony. 


Scene  I 

The  dining-room  in  Mrs.  Young’s  home.  There  is  a 
table  Left,  a  door  Right,  and  a  chimney-place  Rear. 
Another  door  Right  Rear. 

Discovered — Bella,  a  girl  of  eight  or  nine,  writing  a 
note  to  Santa  Claus. 

Bella  (reading). — I  have  been  a  very,  very, 
very  good  little  girl  for  a  whole  year,  a  whole 
year - 

Enter  Mrs.  Young,  Right  Rear,  carrying  a  work- 
basket  containing  stockings. 

Mother,  haven’t  I  been  a  good  girl  for  a  year? 

Mrs.  Young  (hastily). — Yes,  my  dear. 

Bella  continues  writing  and  Mrs.  Young  proceeds 
mending  the  stockings. 

Bella. — How  do  you  spell  “beautiful”? 

Mrs.  Young. — B-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-1. 

Bella  continues  writing. 

Bella. — Now  it  is  finished! 

Mrs.  Young. — To  whom  are  you  writing? 

Bella. — To  Santa  Claus.  I’ll  read  it. 

“My  dear  Santa  Claus: 

“I  have  been  a  very,  very,  very  good  girl, 
for  a  whole  year,  and  I  would  like  a  beautiful 
white  pony — just  like  Colonel  Greene’s.  With 

lots  of  love  and  kisses - ”  Mother,  does  Santa 

Claus  like  kisses? 

Mrs.  Young. — Of  course,  my  dear. 

Bella  (continuing). — With  lots  of  love  and 
kisses,  Bella  Young.  Isn’t  that  a  nice  letter, 
mother? 

Mrs.  Young  (sadly). — Yes,  my  dear. 

Bella. — I  will  pin  it  to  my  stocking. 

She  goes  over  to  the  fireplace  and  pins  her  letter 
upon  it. 

Mrs.  Young. — It  is  getting  late. 

Bella. — Mayn’t  I  sit  up  to  see  Santa  Claus? 

Mrs.  Young. — No,  my  dear.  You  must  go  to 
bed  now.  Take  the  candle. 


Bella  takes  the  candle  and  lights  it.  Then  she  goes 
to  Exit  Right  Rear. 

Bella. — Good-night,  mother. 

Mrs.  Young. — Good-night,  my  child. 

Exit  Bella,  Rear.  Mrs.  Young  buries  her  head  in  her 
hands. 

Mrs.  Young. — Alas!  poor  child,  she  will  be 
bitterly  disappointed.  I  am  afraid  Santa  Claus 
will  not  visit  us  and  there  will  be  no  Christmas 
Pony. 

A  knocking  at  the  door,  Right. 

A  caller;  At  this  hour!  Whom  can  it  be? 

She  hurries  to  the  door  and  opens  it.  Enter  Colonel 
Greene  in  soldier’s  costume. 

Col.  Greene. — Ah,  Mrs.  Young,  how  are  you 
this  Christmas  Eve? 

Mrs.  Young  (shaking  hands). — Very  well, 
Colonel  Greene,  pray  be  seated.  What  tidings 
of  poor  soldiers,  this  cold  night? 

Both  sit. 

Col.  Greene. — Things  are  more  cheerful, 
Madam.  A  supply  of  provisions  has  arrived 
and  our  men  shall  have  a  Christmas  dinner. 

Mrs.  Young. — Oh,  I  am  so  glad !  I  could  not 
eat  our  turkey  with  relish  and  know  that  our 
men  are  cold  and  hungry. 

Col.  Greene. — And  how  is  little  Bella? 

Mrs.  Young. — In  perfect  health.  She  has 
gone  to  bed. 

Col.  Greene. — Ah,  I  see  she  has  hung  up  her 
Christmas  stocking.  Yes,  and  there  is  her  let¬ 
ter  to  Santa  Claus, — may  I  read  it? 

Mrs.  Young. — Surely. 

Colonel  Greene  reads  the  note  and  meditates. 

Col.  Greene  (reading). — A  beautiful  white 
pony  just  like  Col.  Greene’s — Mrs.  Young, 
Bella  shall  have  my  pony ! 

Mrs.  Young. — Oh,  no!  You  will  need  the 
pony  yourself. 

Col.  Greene. — I  have  a  horse.  Bella  shall 
have  the  pony. 

Mrs.  Young. — She  will  be  delighted. 

Col.  Greene. — Listen,  to-morrow  morning, 
bright  and  early,  I  shall  put  the  pony  in  your 
stable. 

Mrs.  Young. — You  are  a  regular  Santa 
Claus.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Col.  Greene. — Good  night,  and  a  very  Merry 
Christmas. 

Mrs.  Young. — The  same  to  you. 

Colonel  Greene  exits  Right. 

Scene  II 

The  Stable.  The  next  morning.  There  is  a  manger 
Right,  a  door  Center  Right  and  a  door  Left.  There  is 
hay  in  the  manger. 

Discovered — The  Empty  Stage.  Enter  Col.  Greene 
leading  a  white  pony  by  the  halter.  (Note. — The  boy 
who  impersonates  the  pony  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of  white 
muslin  covering  the  whole  body,  with  sleeves  for  arms 
and  legs.  ) 
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Col.  Greene. — Here  we  are,  little  pony.  Now 
you  are  going  to  have  a  pretty  little  mistress. 
Be  kind  and  gentle.  Don’t  run  away  or  kick 
or  bite. 

He  ties  the  halter  to  the  manger.  There  is  a  sound 
of  voices  outside. 

Ah,  the  children  are  coming. 

He  hides  behind  the  door  Left.  Enter  Bella,  Right, 
dragging  Mrs.  Young  by  the  hand,  Arthur  following, 
blowing  his  Christmas  horn  and  Mary  carrying  her 
Christmas  doll.  They  see  the  pony. 

Bella  (rushing  forward). — Such  a  beauty! 
As  white  as  snow! 

Arthur. — A  perfect  dandy! 

Mary. — Just  like  Colonel  Greene’s! 

Arthur. — It  is  Colonel  Greene’s. 

The  children  all  pet  the  pony  and  Mrs.  Young  looks 
on  Colonel  Greene  steps  out  from  his  hiding  place. 

Bella. — Oh,  Colonel  Greene,  what  a  pretty 
little  pony;  is  it  yours? 

Colonel  Greene. — No,  my  dear,  it  is  yours. 

Mary. — Give  me  a  ride! 

Arthur. — Give  me  a  ride. 

Col,  Greene. — You  shall  all  have  a  ride. 

Children. — Goodie ! 

Col.  Greene. — Come,  little  pony. 

The  pony  neighs. 

Bella. — I  shall  call  it  Whitey.  Come,  Whitey. 

Exeunt. 

Scene  III 

The  New  Year’s  Dinner.  Dining-room  in  Mrs. 
Young’s  home.  There  is  a  door  Right,  a  door  Left  and 
a  window  Rear. 

Discovered. — The  table,  Center,  set  for  dinner. 

Enter  Mrs.  Young  Left,  carrying  a  turkey.  She  puts 
it  upon  the  table  and  goes  to  the  window,  Rear. 

Mrs.  Young. — Bella!  Bella! 

Bella. — Coming,  mother!  Coming! 

Mrs.  Young  (looking  at  the  table).— How  I 
wish  our  poor  soldiers  could  enjoy  this  New 
Year’s  dinner! 

Enter  Bella  hurriedly,  Right. 

Bella. — Oh,  mother,  Whitey  and  I  have  been 
having  such  fun !  She  can  gallop  and  canter 
and  trot,  and  she  just  loves  sugar. 

Mrs.  Young. — Where  did  you  leave  the  little 
pony? 

Bella. — I  hid  her  behind  the  cedar  trees  in 
the  lot. 

Mrs.  Young. — Hid  her!  Why  did  you  hide 
her? 

Bella. — So  Arthur  and  Mary  wouldn’t  ride 
her  while  I  ate  my  dinner. 

Mrs.  Young. — Dinner  is  ready. 

They  both  sit  down. 

Bella. — I  like  the  drumstick. 

Mrs.  Young. — We  shall  each  have  one. 

There  is  the  noise  of  horses’  hoofs  approaching.  This 
noise  can  be  produced  by  drumsticks  on  the  side  of 
the  drum,  or  the  use  of  castanets. 

They  run  to  the  window. 

Mrs.  Young. — The  British  soldiers!  The 
British ! 

Bella. — They  are  coming  here! 

Mrs.  Young. — We  must  hide  the  dinner. 


Mrs.  Young  and  Bella  hide  the  turkey  under  the 
table,  and  the  other  things  under  chairs,  etc. 

The  horses’  hoofs  stop,  and  there  is  a  loud  rapping 
at  the  door.  Mrs.  Young  and  Bella  look  frightened. 
The  rapping  is  repeated.  Mrs.  Young  goes  to  the  door. 
Enter  Lieutenants  Wells,  Weed  and  Jameson. 

Wells  (bowing  low). — Good  dame,  we  have 
come  to  dine  with  you. 

Mrs.  Young. — I  have  nothing  for  you. 

Wells. — Come,  lady,  we  know  you  must  be 
cooking  your  New  Year’s  dinner,  for  we  saw 
the  smoke  coming  out  of  your  chimney. 

Mrs.  Young. — It  is  a  cold  day.  We  always 
have  fires  in  winter. 

Wells. — Madam,  I  smell  a  roasted  turkey. 

The  soldiers  sniff. 

Soldiers. — So  do  we,  sir. 

Wells. — Bring  forth  the  turkey,  madam. 

Mrs.  Young  goes  reluctantly  to  the  table,  reaches  un¬ 
der  it  and  puts  the  turkey  upon  the  table.  Soldiers 
rush  to  the  table  and  sit  down. 

Wells  (striking  his  fork  into  the  breast  of  the 
turkey) . — As  soon  as  we  settle  this  turkey,  we 
will  surprise  that  sly  rascal,  Colonel  Greene. 

Mrs.  Young  (aside  to  Bella). — They  are  go¬ 
ing  to  capture  Colonel  Greene. 

Bella. — Whitey  and  I  will  warn  him. 

Mrs.  Young. — I  will  delay  the  soldiers. 

Bella  tiptoes  out  Left,  unseen,  and  the  soldiers  con¬ 
tinue  eating  rapidly.  Mrs.  Young  reaches  under  a 
chair  and  produces  a  dish  of  potatoes. 

Mrs.  Young  (cordially). — My  dear  sirs, 
would  you  not  like  some  potatoes  with  the  tur¬ 
key? 

Soldiers  (with  mouths  full). — We  would. 

They  help  themselves  at  once  and  continue  eating. 
Mrs.  Young  goes  to  the  window,  Rear,  and  peeps  out. 
The  soldiers  rattle  their  plates  in  their  ravenous  eat¬ 
ing.  They  rise,  fill  their  pockets  with  food  and  start 
toward  the  door.  Mrs.  Young  produces  a  pie  from  its 
hiding  place. 

Mrs.  Young  (holding  it  up). — Sirs,  you  will 
surely  have  a  piece  of  mince  pie  before  you  go? 

Soldiers. — We  will. 

They  rush  back  to  the  table  and  sit  down.  Mrs. 
Young  cuts  and  serves  the  pie.  The  soldiers  eat  greedily. 

Mrs.  Young. — Do  have  some  more. 

She  helps  them  to  a  second  piece. 

Don’t  you  like  it? 

Soldiers  (with  mouths  full). — It’s  fine! 

Wells  (standing  up). — Now  we  must  ride  on 
our  way. 

They  start  toward  the  door.  Mrs.  Young  produces 
a  large  jug  and  holds  it  up. 

Mrs.  Young. — You  must  have  a  glass  of  my 
home-brewed  ale  before  you  go. 

All. — We  will. 

The  soldiers  rush  back  to  the  table  and  Mrs.  Young 
fills  the  glasses. 

Soldiers  (standing). — A  Happy  New  Year  to 
you  all,  and  may  we  get  Colonel  Greene! 

They  all  drink  and  go  toward  the  door. 

Wells. — We  thank  you,  madam.  Er — where 
is  the  little  girl  we  saw  when  we  came? 

Mrs.  Young  (looking  around). — She  must 
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have  gone  out.  (Mrs.  Young  goes  to  the  win¬ 
dow.)  Bella!  Bella! 

•  Wells. — Ah,  I  see;  she  is  afraid  of  us  and  hid. 
Well,  we  would  never  harm  a  child. 

Mrs.  Young. — I  am  very  glad  of  that,  sir. 

Wells. — We  thank  you  for  the  best  meal  we 
have  had  in  five  years,  and  bid  you  good-day, 
madam. 

Mrs.  Young. — Good-day,  sirs.- 

The  soldiers  bow  low  and  exit  Left. 

Scene  IIII.  Col.  Greene’s  Home 

Discovered. — Colonel  Greene  studying  a  map  of  war. 

Colonel  Greene. — Now  that  the  British  are 
making  merry  and  celebrating  the  New  Year — 
now' is  the  time  for  me  to  join  my  men  and  for 
us  all  to  escape  thru  their  lines.  Hark!  (The 
sound  of  horses’  hoofs.)  One  horseman!  (He 
seizes  his  gun  and  rushes  to  the  window.)  Ah, 
my  little  Bella! 


Bella  (off  stage). — Whoa,  Whitey! 

Hoofs  stop  and  Bella  rushes  in  Left. 

Colonel  Greene.— Why,  Bella !  Such  haste  to 
wish  me  a  “Happy  New  Year”! 

Bella.— Oh,  Colonel  Greene!  (Breathless.) 
The  British  are  coming  after  you ! 

Colonel  Greene. — Where?  Where? 

Bella. — Coming  from  our  house.  Escape — 
quickly ! 

Colonel  Greene. — And  you  rode  here  to  warn 
me.  Thank  you,  my  dear. 

Bella. — Quick!  I  hear  them  coming! 

Colonel  Greene. — They  will  not  harm  you. 

Exit,  running  Rear,  carrying  map  and  gun. 

Bella. — Just  in  time.  (She  sits  down.)  I 
am  so  tired. 

The  horses’  hoofs  approach  quickly.  Enter  Wells, 
followed  by  the  soldiers. 

( Continued  on  page  160) 


folk  Dances  and  Song  Games 


Lassie  With  the  Ribbon  Blue 

ADAPTED  FROM  A  SWEDISH  FOLK  DANCE 

Formation. — Large  circle.  Several  boys  in 
the  center. 

The  Dance. — Each  boy  within  the  circle 
chooses  a  partner. 

1.  Couples  dance  to  the  right,  joining  both 
hands,  right  arm  extended  sidewise. 

8.  Couples  dance  to  the  left,  with  left  arms 
extended. 

3.  All  stop,  release  hands,  and  place  them 
on  the  hips.  Boys  bow,  girls  drop  courtesy. 


4.  Boys  drop  courtesy,  girls  bow,  with  mock 
ceremoniousness. 

5.  Same  as  3. 

6.  Couples  separate,  one  running  to  left,  the 
other  to  right,  and  joining  the  ring. 

The  game  begins  anew. 

During  the  whole  game  the  circle  moves 
around  to  the  left.  All  sing: 

Maiden  with  the  ribbon  blue, 

Come  now  to  me; 

There  are  no  prettier  people  here 
Than  thee  and  me. 
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Music  in  Primary  Grades 

By  Lottie  Lapp  art,  Nebraska 


II. — Tone  Exercises 

In  the  following-  sets  of  tone-reproducing 
exercises  the  real  names  (numbers)  will  be 
used  instead  of  singing  names  in  order  to  save 
space,  but  in  giving  these  exercises  it  is  better 
to  more  often  use  the  singing  names,  or  some 
other  syllable.  Sometimes  have  pupils  shut 
eyes  and  listen  while  you  give  tones,  or  phrases 
of  songs,  to  be  reproduced. 

EXERCISES — FIRST  SET 

(a)  1,  3—1,  3,  5—1,  3,  5—1,  3,  5,  8. 

(b)  8,  5—8,  5,  3—8,  5,  3,  1. 

(c)  1,  3,  3,  3—1,  3,  5,  5,  5—3,  3,  3,  1— 

5’  fd)5'  2,  4,'  6—6,  4,  2—2,  4,  6,  8—8,  6,  4,  2— 

2,  4,  2,  4—4,  2,  4,  2—4,  6,  4,  6—6,  4,  6,  4— 

6,  8,  6,  8—8,  6,  8,  6. 

(e)  5,  8,  5,  8—8,  5,  8,  5—3,  5,  3,  5—5,  3,  5,  3 
—1,  3,  1,  3—3,  1,  3,  1. 

(f)  1,  3,  1—3,  1,  3—1,  5,  1—5,  1,  5—1,  8,  1 
—8,  1,  8—8,  5,  8—5,  8,  5—8,  3,  8—3,  8,  3. 

EXERCISES — SECOND  SET 

(a)  1,  2,  3—1,  2,  3,  4—1,  2,  3,  4,  5—1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6 — etc.  In  the  beginning  of  the  term  pu¬ 
pils  will  not  be  able  to  reproduce  more  than 
about  five  tones  at  a  time  but  later  in  the  term 
they  can  reproduce  the  entire  scale  in  this  way. 

(b)  8,  7—8,  7,  6—8,  7,  6,  5—8,  7,  6,  5,  4, 

■etc. 

EXERCISES — THIRD  SET 

(a)  1,  2—2,  1—1,  2,  3—3,  2,  1—1,  2,  3,  4— 
4,  3,  2,  1—1,  2,  3,  4,  5—5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  etc. 

(b)  8,  7—7,  8—8,  7,  6—6,  7,  8—8,  7,  6,  5— 

.  5,  6,  7,  8,  etc. 

EXERCISES — FOURTH  SET 

(a)  1,  2,  2,  2—1,  2,  3,  3,  3,-1,  2,  3,  4,  4,  4 
— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  5,  5,  etc. 

(b)  8,  7,  7,  7—8,  7,  6,  6,  6—8,  7,  6,  5,  5,  5, 
etc. 

EXERCISES — FIFTH  SET 

Establish  lower  and  higher  do  thus: 

(a)  1,  2,  1—1,  2,  3,  1—1,  2,  3,  4,  1—1,  2, 

3,  4,  5,  1. 

(b)  8,  7,  8—8,  7,  6,  8—8,  7,  6,  5,  8. 

(c)  1,  8—1,  2,  8—1,  2,  3,  8—1,  2,  3,  4,  8— 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8—1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8. 

(d)  8,  1—8,  7,  1—8,  7,  6,  1—8,  7,  6,  5,  1— 
8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  1—8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  1. 

(e)  1,  8,  1—2,  8,  2—3,  8,  3—4,  8,  4—5,  8,  5 
—6,  8,  6—7,  8,  7. 

(f)  8,  1,  8—7,  1,  7—6,  1,  6—5,  1,  5—4,  1,  4 
—3,  1,  3—2,  1,  2. 


EXERCISES — SIXTH  SET 

(a)  1,  2—1,  3—1,  4—1,  5—1,  6—1,  7—1,  8. 

(b)  8,  7—8,  6—8,  5—8,  4—8,  3—8,  2—8,  1. 

(c)  1,  2,  3,  1,  3—1,  2,  3,  4,  1,  4—1,  2,  3,  4, 

5,  1,  5  —  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  1,  6  —  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

6,  7,  1,  7. 

(d)  1,  2,  3,  1,  3—4,  1,  4—5,  1,  5—6,  1,  6— ; 

rj  J  rj _ g  g 

’  (e)  8,’  7,’  6,’  8,  6—8,  7,  6,  5,  8,  5—8,  7,  6,  5, 

4,  8,  4  —  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  8,  3  —  8,  7,  6,  5,  4, 

3  2  8  2 

’  (f)  ’  8,  7,  6,  8,  6—5,  8,  5—4,  8,  4—3,  8,  3— 

2,  8,  2—1,  8,  1. 

EXERCISES — SEVENTH  SET 

(a)  1  2,  1—1,  2,  3,  2,  1—1,  2,  3,  4,  3,  2,  1— 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  etc. 

(b)  8,  7,  8—8,  7,  6,  7,  8—8,  7,  6,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
etc. 

EXERCISES — EIGHTH  SET 

(a)  1,  8—8,  1—1,  1,  8—8,  8,  1—1,  2,  1,  8— 
8,  7,  8,  1. 

(b)  (Use  these  an  octave  higher  also)  — 
1,  2,  1,  2,  1 — 8,  2  (above),  8,  2,  8 — 1,  2,  2,  1 — 
1,  2,  7  (below),  1  —  1,  7,  2,  1  —  1,  7,  7,  1  — 
1,  7,  1,  7,  1—1,  2,  4—4,  2,  1—1,  3,  4—4,  3,  1— 
1,  3,  4,  1—1,  4,  3,  1—1,  2,  4,  1—1,  4,  2,  1— 
1,  2,  5—5,  2,  1—1,  2,  4,  5—5,  4,  2,  1—1,  4,  5,  1 
—3,  6,  5—2,  3,  2,  1—3,  2,  3,  5—6,  6,  5,  3—2,  3,1 
—3,  3,  2,  1,  1—5,  5,  4,  3. 

After  these  exercises  have  been  thoroly 
drilled  upon  as  tone-reproducing  ones,  they 
may  be  used  in  other  ways.  The  teacher  may 
start  with  the  first  set,  and  sing  the  tones,  to 
some  syllable,  as  lu  or  no,  the  pupils  guessing 
what  the  tones  are  by  singing  the  singing 
names  of  the  tones  the  teacher  hummed  or 
played.  Individuals  may  raise  hands  to  do  this, 
or  a  whole  row,  or  the  whole  school,  may 
sing  it. 

After  the  scale  has  been  presented  on  the 
ladder  on  the  board,  these  exercises  may  be 
used  with  the  ladder.  Teacher  may  sing  1,  2,  3, 
etc.  Ask  “Where  am  I  stepping  on  the  lad¬ 
der?”  A  pupil  shows  her  with  a  pointer  on  the 
ladder.  Teacher  uses  the  exercises  in  pointing 
to  the  ladder  while  the  children  sing. 

It  should  not  be  expected  that  the  pupils  be 
able  to  do  all  contained  in  these  exercises  the 
first  few  months,  but  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  they  should  be  able  to  do  them  very 
well. 


Next  Month 

SAMPLE  LESSONS  IN  DEVELOPING  IN  THE  PUPILS' 
VOICES  THE  TONES  OF  THE  SCALE 
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May-  Christinas -time -be -jolly- 

Wit  h  •  n  istleto  e  -  AND- HOLLY ' 

WlTH•GIFTS'AND•CHEER• 

And-good-friends-  near- 
May-  Christmas -time -be  -jolly- 
With-  mistletoe- and-holly- 


Brush  and  Crayon  Work 

Samples  of  Children’s  Work  in  the  Schools  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  (Cheshire  L.  Boone,  supervisor.) 
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Gather  Around  the  Christmas  Tree. 

4 

Old  Carol 


Chorus. 
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Christmas  Gifts.  (See  page  124) 


Simple  Christmas  Gifts  for  Lower  Grades 

By  Alice  Ormes  Allen 


Christmas  will  be  doubly  dear  to  the  child 
who  has  a  few  gifts  of  his  own  making  to  sur¬ 
prise  some  beloved  Big  Person  with.  There 
is  a  wholesome  excitement  in  the  mystery  of  a 
package  containing  one’s  very  own  handiwork 
with  which  to  astonish  Father  or  Mother.  Bob 
and  Betty  will  know  more  about  the  Spirit  of 
Loving  and  Giving  personified  in  the  Christ 
Child  and  the  dear  old  legendary  Santa  Claus 
than  all  the  presents  they  have  ever  received 
have  inculcated  in  their  youthful  systems. 

The  group  of  gifts  illustrated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  are  simple  in  workmanship  and  ma¬ 
terial.  While  a  pattern  from  “Teacher”  will 
in  some  cases  be  necessary,  there  will  still  be 
opportunity  enough  for  personal  effort  so  that 
the  children  can  feel  the  completed  gift  to  be  of 
their  own  make. 

Figs.  1,  6,  7  and  11  require  patterns  of 
the  whole  object,  prepared  in  sufficient  number 
to  supply  part  of  the  room  at  a  time.  If  two  of 
these  are  chosen,  part  of  the  children  can  be 
tracing  one  pattern  and  part  the  other,  after¬ 
wards  exchanging  for  opposite  kinds. 

For  the  Teddy  Bear,  patterns  of  the  legs, 
arms  and  head  should  be  supplied  separately, 
as  Teddy  is  to  be  made  of  stiff  cardboard  and 
put  together  with  paper-fasteners  so  that  he 
can  move  these  various  members.  Either 
brown  or  white  cardboard  may  be  used.  Sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  chamois  or  old  kid  gloves,  cut  the 
shape  of  his  body,  are  to  be  fastened  to  the  un¬ 
der  side  with  the  fastener  that  holds  his  head. 
A  string  or  ribbon  is  attached  to  hang  Teddy 
by,  jumping-jack  style. 

Fig.  1  may  be  used  as  a  card  and  inscribed 
with  the  following  verse: 

I  am  only  a  little  Christmas  mouse, 

And  I  wouldn’t  do  anything  shocking, 
I’ve  come  to  wish  you  joy  at  your  house 
And  not  to  nibble  your  stocking. 

Or  a  calendar  may  be  pasted  on  and  a  ribbon 
or  pretty  cord  used  to  hang  it  by. 

For  the  maple-leaf  calendar  the  children  can 
use  a  pattern  supplied  by  the  teacher,  or  real 
leaves.  Use  red  bristol-board,  or  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  tint  the  leaves  after  outlining  them  with 
pencil. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  cutting  of  a  string  of  maple 
leaves  from  a  strip  of  paper  folded  back  and 
forth.  If  cut  from  paper  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  a  cardboard  mount. 

Fig.  4  is  a  design  for  a  manilla  envelope  of 
the  right  dimensions  to  hold  school  papers — 
some  of  the  best  being  selected  for  that  exalted 
purpose.  Maple  leaves,  holly,  or  any  pretty 
decoration  may  be  used,  either  drawn,  painted 
or  free-hand  cut-work.  Flowers  may  be  cut  out 
of  wall-paper  and  used  with  pretty  effect. 


Fig.  6  is  another  large  manilla  envelope  of  a 
size  suitable  for  stationery.  A  small  outlay 
will  provide  each  child  with  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  to  fit  it.  The  Dutch  girl  can  be  used  to 
decorate  a  postal  card  to  put  in  the  envelope  in 
the  lower  corner.  If  used  for  a  postal  card  in¬ 
scribe  this  verse  upon  it : 

I  send  you  a  pudding 
Upon  my  best  dish, 

And  ev’ry  brown  raisin’s 
A  sweet  Christmas  wish. 

The  holly  decorations  may  be  put  on  in  appli¬ 
que,  the  leaves  cut  out  of  green  and  the  berries 
from  red  glazed  paper. 

The  Dutch  giri  may  also  be  used  as  the  deco¬ 
ration  for  the  cover  sheet  of  a  blotter,  with  or 
without  the  verse.  With  a  chamois  apron  she 
officiates  as  a  penwiper,  while  a  sandpaper 
apron  converts  her  into  a  match  scratcher. 

Fig.  7  is  a  pair  of  match-scratcher  mittens, 
sandpaper  being  pasted  on  the  back  of  each. 
These  may  be  cut  from  red  bristol-board  or 
red  crepe  paper  may  be  pasted  on  cardboard. 

The  Shaker  bucket  (Fig.  10)  is  cut  in  three 
parts.  The  bottom  (Fig.  9)  with  strips  cut  in, 
like  A. A.  to  fold  in  toward  the  inner  ellipse 
B.B.  and  afford  a  pasting  surface  for  the  strip 
(Fig.  8)  which  forms  the  side  of  the  bucket. 
The  handle  is  a  strip  9  inches  long  and  one-half 
inch  wide,  and  both  that  and  the  end  of  the 
side  strip  are  fastened,  as  indicated  in  the 
drawing  by  dots,  with  gilt-headed  paper  fas¬ 
teners.  The  original  colors  of  the  bucket  are 
brown  (cedar)  bottom,  and  green  (shumac) 
side  and  handle. 

For  the  envelope  with  the  child’s  hand  let 
each  child  trace  around  his  own  left  hand  with 
a  pencil.  The  outlines  may  need  some  private 
doctoring  and  can  then  be  gone  over  in  ink. 


Christmas  Wishes  for  Stocking 
Books 

“Merry  Christmas!  Merry  Christmas! 

Is  echoed  from  hill  and  plain; 

As  year  by  year,  with  heart  of  cheer, 

We  welcome  glad  Christmas  again.” 

“Of  all  the  merry  days  of  old 

When  merry  days  did  most  abound, 

The  best  was  Christmas,  all  the  rest 
But  ushers  to  this  royal  guest!  ” 

“  0  what’s  the  best  season  for  giving? 

Is  it  when  the  chill  winter  is  here? 

When  cold  makes  the  fireside  pleasant, 

The  days  of  the  glad  Christmas  cheer?  ” 
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December  Poster— Designed  by  Mary  Tucker  Merrill 

To  be  cut  by  the  children  either  in  black  and  white,  or  with  tree  and  hill  of  green  and  a  silver  star.  The  background  can  be  white  or  blue. 
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Christmas  Paper  Cuttings — Designed  by  Ruth  Mildred  Lang 


Stories 

Story  of  the  Fir  Tree 

Far  away  in  the  forest,  where  the  warm  sun 
and  fresh  air  made  a  sweet  resting  place,  grew 
a  pretty  little  fir  tree.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot. 
Yet  the  tree  was  not  happy;  it  wished  so  much 
to  be  tall  like  its  companions,  the  pines  and  firs, 
which  grew  around  it. 

Every  year  the  tree  grew  a  notch  taller.  Still, 
it  kept  on  complaining,  “Oh !  how  I  wish  I  were 
as  tall  as  the  other  trees;  then  I  would  spread 
out  my  branches  on  every  side,  and  my  crown 
would  overlook  the  wide  world  around.  I 
should  have  the  birds  building  their  nests  on 
my  boughs,  and  when  the  wind  blew,  I  should 
bow  with  stately  dignity,  like  my  tall  com¬ 
panions.” 

Sometimes  in  winter,  when  the  snow  lay 
white  and  glittering  on  the  ground,  a  little  hare 
would  come  springing  along,  and  jump  right 
over  the  little;  tree’s  head.  That  made  the  tree 
wish  harder  than  ever  to  be  tall. 

Two  winters  passed,  and  when  the  third  came 
the  tree  had  grown  so  tall  that  the  hare  had  to 
run  round  it.  Yet  the  tree  was  not  satisfied, 
and  would  exclaim,  “Oh !  to  grow,  to  grow !  If 
I  could  only  be  tall!  There  is  nothing  else  I 
care  for  in  the  wide  world.” 

In  the  autumn  the  wood-cutters  came  and 
cut  down  several  of  the  tallest  trees.  Our  young 
fir,  which  was  now  grown  to  its  full  height, 
shuddered  as  the  noble  trees  fell  to  the  earth 
with.  9i  ci'^isli 

After  the  branches  were  lopped  off  the 
trunks  looked  so  slender  and  bare  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  recognized.  Then  they  were 
placed,  one  upon  another,  upon  wagons,  and 
drawn  by  horses  out  of  the  forest. 

“Where  could  they  be  going?” 

The  swallows  did  not  know,  but  the  stork 
said,  “I  know.  On  my  way  to  Egypt  I  met 
many  new  ships,  and  they  had  fine  masts  that 
smelt  like  fir.  These  must  have  been  the  trees ; 
and  they  looked  very  stately.” 

“Oh,  how  I  wish  I  were  tall  enough  to  go  to 
sea !”  said  the  fir  tree.  “Tell  me,  what  is  this 
sea,  and  what  does  it  look  like?” 

“It  would  take  too  much  time  to  explain,  a 
great  deal  too  much,”  said  the  stork,  and  flew 

away.  . 

Christmas  time  drew  near,  and  many  young 
trees  were  cut  down,  some  that  were  even 
smaller  and  younger  than  the  fir  tree.  These 
young  trees,  which  were  chosen  for  their 
beauty,  kept  their  branches,  and  were  also  laid 
on  wagons,  and  drawn  by  horses  far  away  out 
of  the  forest. 

“Where  are  they  going?”  asked  the  fir  tree. 
“They  are  not  taller  than  I  am;  indeed,  one  is 
not  so  tall.  And  why  do  they  keep  all  their 
branches?  Where  are  they  going?” 

“We  know,  we  know,”  sang  the  sparrows. 


to  Tell 

“We  have  looked  in  at  the  windows  of  the 
houses  in  the  town,  and  we  know  what  is  done 
with  them.  They  are  dressed  up  gloriously. 
We  have  seen  them  standing  in  the  middle  of 
a  warm  room,  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  beau¬ 
tiful  things ; — honey  cakes,  gilded  apples,  play¬ 
things,  and  many  hundreds  of  wax  tapers.” 

“And  then?”  asked  the  fir  tree,  trembling  in 
all  its  branches,  “and  then  what  happens?” 

“We  did  not  see  any  more,”  said  the  spar¬ 
rows;  “but  this  was  enough  for  us.” 

“I  wonder  if  anything  so  brilliant  will  evbr 
happen  to  me,”  thought  the  fir  tree. 

The  tree  grew  taller  every  day.  Passers-by 
would  look  and  say,  “What  a  beautiful  tree!” 

Next  time  Christmas  came  around  our  fir 
tree  was  the  first  to  be  cut  down.  With  a  groan 
it  fell  to  the  earth.  Then  it  knew  nothing  of 
itself  till  it  awoke  in  the  courtyard  of  a  city 
house,  with  other  trees  beside  it.  A  man  had 
come  and  our  tree  heard  him  say,  “We  only 
want  one,  and  this  is  the  prettiest.  This  is 
beautiful.” 

Then  came  two  servants  in  grand  livery,  and 
carried  the  fir  tree  into  a  large  and  beautiful 
apartment.  Pictures  hung  on  the  walls,  and 
there  were  rocking-chairs,  silken  sofas,  and 
large  tables  covered  with  books  and  toys. 

The  fir  tree  was  placed  in  a  large  tub,  filled 
with  sand,  and  green  baize  hung  round  it,  so 
that  no  one  could  know  it  was  a  tub.  Some 
young  ladies  came,  and  the  servants  helped 
them  to  adorn  the  tree. 

On  one  branch  they  hung  little  bags  cut  out 
of  colored  paper,  and  each  bag  was  filled  with 
sweetmeats.  From  other  branches  hung  gilded 
apples  and  walnuts,  as  if  they  had  grown  there ; 
and  above,  and  all  around,  were  hundreds  of 
red,  blue,  and  white  tapers,  which  were  fas¬ 
tened  upon  the  branches.  Dolls,  exactly  like 
real  men  and  women,  were  placed  under  the 
green  branches, — the  tree  had  never  seen  such 
things  before, — and  at  the  top  was  fastened  a 
glittering  star  made  of  gold  tinsel.  Oh,  it  was 
beautiful ! 

At  last  evening  came,  and  the  tapers  were 
lighted.  What  a  glistening  blaze  of  splendor 
the  tree  presented ! 

And  now  the  folding-doors  were  thrown  open 
and  a  troop  of  children  rushed  in  as  if  they 
were  going  to  upset  the  tree.  Then  entered 
more  slowly  their  elders.  For  a  moment  the 
little  ones  stood  silent  with  astonishment.  Then 
they  shouted  for  joy  till  the  room  rang;  and 
they  danced  merrily  round  the  tree,  while  one 
present  after  another  was  taken  from  it.  At 
last  the  candles  burned  down  to  the  branches, 
and  were  put  out.  Now  the  children  received 
permission  to  plunder  the  tree. 

Oh,  how  they  rushed  upon  it!  There  was 
such  a  riot  that  the  branches  cracked,  and  had 
it  not  been  fastened  with  the  glistening  star  to 
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the  ceiling  it  must  have  been  thrown  down. 
Then  the  children  danced  about  with  their 
pretty  toys,  and  no  one  noticed  the  tree. 

In  the  morning  the  servants  came  in.  “Now,” 
thought  the  fir  tree,  “all  my  splendor  is  going 
to  begin  again.”  But  they  dragged  him  out 
of  the  room  and  upstairs  to  the  garret,  and 
threw  him  on  the  floor,  and  there  they  left  him. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  thought  the  tree. 
“What  am  I  to  do  here?  I  can  hear  nothing  in 
a  place  like  this.”  And  he  leaned  against  the 
wall  and  thought  and  thought. 

And  he  had  time  enough  to  think,  for  days 
and  nights  passed,  and  no  one  came  near  him. 

One  morning  people  came  to  clear  up  the 
garret;  the  boxes  were  pulled  away,  and  the 
tree  was  pulled  out  of  the  corner  and  thrown 
roughly  on  the  floor.  Then  the  servants 
dragged  it  out  and  carried  it  downstairs  and 
out  into  the  courtyard  so  quickly  that  it  forgot 
to  think  of  itself,  and  could  only  look  about, 
there  was  so  much  to  be  seen. 

Soon  a  lad  came  and  chopped  the  tree  into 
small  pieces,  till  a  large  bundle  lay  in  a  heap 
on  the  ground.  The  pieces  were  placed  in  a 
fire,  which  blazed  up  brightly.  Every  time  the 
tree  sighed  there  was  a  crackling  noise.  The 
children,  who  were  at  play,  came  and  seated 
themselves  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  looked  and 
listened,  and  every  time  the  tree  sighed,  they 
cried,  “Pop,  pop.”  At  last  there  was  nothing 
left  of  our  fir  tree  but  a  heap  of  ashes. 

[Condensed  from  Hans  Christian  Andersen.] 


Christmas  Reproduction  Stories 

A  little  spruce  tree  grew  in  a  wood.  Sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  it  grew  in  the  same  place  until 
at  last  it  was  a  tall  tree.  Then  a  man  cut  it 
down  and  took  it  home.  It  was  used  for  a 
Christmas  tree. 

Our  Christmas  tree  is  trimmed  with  paper 
chains.  It  is  lighted  with  candles.  All  the 
rooms  smell  sweet  from  the  spicy  leaves  of  the 
fir  tree. 

I  had  a  doll  for  Christmas.  She  has  blue 
eyes  and  light  curly  hair.  She  is  dressed  like 
a  baby,  with  a  long  dress.  She  has  little  pink 
socks  on  her  feet. 

Fred  wrote  a  letter  to  Santa  Claus.  He 
asked  Santa  Claus  to  bring  him  a  pair  of  skates 
for  Christmas.  When  he  woke  up  Christmas 
morning  a  pair  of  skates  hung  by  the  foot  of 
his  bed. 

I  hang  up  my  stocking  on  Christmas  Eve. 
When  I  wake  up  on  Christmas  morning  the 
stocking  is  full  of  candy,  oranges  and  nuts. 

My  little  brother  has  a  Noah’s  ark.  He  found 
it  under  the  tree  on  Christmas  morning.  In 
the  ark  are  two  camels,  two  donkeys,  two  lions, 
two  tigers,  and  two  doves. 

Each  of  us  had  an  orange  for  breakfast  on 
Christmas  Day.  We  found  our  oranges  in  the 
stockings  we  hung  up  the  night  before.  Or¬ 
anges  are  yellow.  They  have  inside  little  bags 
filled  with  sweet  juice.  We  all  like  oranges. 


December  Gymnastic  Story 


Playing  Christmas  Tree 

We  will  have,  first,  a  little  entertainment. 
Willie  Brown  (teacher  calls  some  one  of  the' 
pupils  by  name)  will  come  forward  and  speak 
a  piece.  (The  child  called  upon  goes  to  the 
platform,  bows,  and  gives  a  quotation,  or  some¬ 
thing  learned  before,  or,  if  the  teacher  gets  the 
pupils  interested,  they  will  be  ready  with  some¬ 
thing  new,  if  it  may  be  sufficiently  short.  This 
is  excellent  practice,  and  it  can  easily  be  made 
an  enjoyable  game.) 

Helen  Jones  will  sing  a  song.  (Helen  goes  to 
the  platform,  bows  and  sings.  In  this  way  the 
fun  continues,  until  some  eight  or  ten  pupils 
have  been  called  upon.) 

Now  we  will  all  sing  a  song  together.  Who 
will  choose  what  we  shall  sing?  (Hands 
raised.) 

Now  we  will  all  recite  something.  Who  will 
choose?  (Hands  raised.)  A  poem  which  all 
know  is  recited.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  bells 
is  heard  outside  the  door.  A  child  who  has 
been  chosen  beforehand  knocks.  The  teacher 


opens  the  door,  and  in  rushes  the  “play”  Santa 
Claus.  He  runs  to  the  front  of  the  room,  and 
pretends  to  take  presents  from  the  tree,  one  by 
one.  As  he  does  so  he  calls  a  pupil  by  name. 
The  child  goes  forward,  and  receives  a  real 
piece  of  candy,  a  peanut,  a  raisin,  or  nothing, 
simply  pretending  to  do,  as  the  teacher  chooses, 
and  returns  to  his  seat.  This  continues  until 
every  name  has  been  called.  Then  Santa  Claus 
says : 

“I  hope  you  have  all  had  a  happy  Christmas. 
If  you  will  come  with  me,  I  will  take  you  on  a 
little  trip  to  Santa  Claus  land.”  (Upon  this, 
he  touches  some  child.  The  child  rises  and  fol¬ 
lows  Santa,  who  touches  another  child,  who 
rises  and  follows  the  first.  Santa  continues 
touching  the  children,  who  rise  and  follow, 
after  the  fashion  of  “follow  my  leader,”  until 
all  the  children  in  the  room  are  marching, 
single  file.  This  exercise  can  be  made  very  en¬ 
tertaining  to  the  children,  and  very  profitable 
at  the  same  time.  It  will  not  lose  its  freshness 
and  enjoyableness  till  some  time  after  the 
Christmas  festivities  are  over.) 
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First  Year  Lesson  Flans  for  December 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

This  is  to  be  used  as  preparatory  for  a 
prayer : 

Two  hands  now  let  us  show, 

Two  hands  bring  down,  just  so; 

Right  hand  right  things  must  do, 

Left  hand  must  help  it,  too. 

From  mischief  fold  them  tight, 

Nor  let  them  strike  nor  fight, 

But  stretch  them  out  in  love, 

And  upward  point  above. 

Now  fold  them  while  we  pray, 

And  think  of  all  we  say; 

With  heads  all  bended  low, 

And  eyes  all  closed,  just  so. 

Have  the  children  learn  to  repeat  the  poem, 
with  appropriate  motions.  At  the  close,  repeat 
whatever  prayer  is  in  use  in  the  school. 

TUESDAY 

Talk  about  Christmas  giving.  It  is  not  what 
we  receive  that  makes  us  happiest.  It  is  what 
we  do  for  others.  What  shall  we  make  in 
school  as  Christmas  gifts  for  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister? 

WEDNESDAY 

Have  the  following  poem  learned  by  all  the 
children.  Little  folks  always '  like  it,  and  it 
might  well  be  repeated  in  concert  as  a  part  of 
the  Christmas  entertainment: 

HANG  UP  THE  BABY’S  STOCKING 
Hang  up  the  baby’s  stocking; 

Be  sure  you  don’t  forget 
The  dear  little  dimpled  darling! 

She  ne’er  saw  Christmas  yet. 

But  I’ve  told  her  all  about  it, 

And  she  opened  her  big  blue  eyes, 

And  I’m  sure  she  understood  it — 

She  looked  so  funny  and  wise. 

Dear!  what  a  tiny  stocking! 

It  doesn’t  take  much  to  hold 
Such  little  pink  toes  as  baby’s 
Away  from  the  frost  and  cold. 

But  then  for  the  baby’s  Christmas 
It  will  never  do  at  all. 

Why,  Santa  wouldn’t  be  looking 
For  anything  half  so  small. 

I  know  what  will  do  for  the  baby. 

I’ve  thought  of  the  very  best  plan: 

I’ll  borrow  a  stocking  of  grandma, 

The  longest  that  ever  I  can; 

And  you’ll  hang  it  by  mine,  dear  mother, 

Right  here  in  the  corner,  so! 

And  write  a  letter  to  Santa, 

And  fasten  it  to  the  toe. 

Write,  “This  is  the  baby’s  stocking 
That  hangs  in  the  corner  here. 

You’ve  never  seen  her,  Santa, 

For  she  only  came  this  year. 

But  she’s  just  the  blessedest  baby! 


And  now,  before  you  go, 

Just  cram  her  stocking  with  goodies, 

From  the  top  clean  down  to  the  toe.” 

— Selected. 

THURSDAY 

Talk  about  the  coming  of  Christmas.  Why 
December  25th  ?  Why  do  we  celebrate  the  great 
Birthday  by  giving  presents? 

FRIDAY 

Santa  Claus. — How  he  is  supposed  to  come 
down  the  chimney.  How  can  each  of  us  be  a 
Santa  Claus?  How  is  father  a  Santa  Claus 
for  us  all  the  year?  How  is  mother  a  Santa 
Claus? 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

The  Stars. — When  we  see  the  stars.  How 
many  of  them?  What  color?  Why  do  we  not 
see  them  on  a  stormy  night?  Which  looks  lar¬ 
ger,  the  moon  or  a  star?  Tell  about  the  group 
of  stars  called  the  Big  Dipper. 

TUESDAY 

A  poem  about  a  star.  To  be  memorized  by 
the  children : 

TWINKLE,  TWINKLE,  LITTLE  STAR 
[See  page  159] 

WEDNESDAY 

Usefulness  of  the  stars,  and  ethical  lesson  on 
children’s  being  bright  and  helpful.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  little  verse  may  be  read  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  : 

“I  cannot  do  much,”  said  a  little  star, 

“To  make  this  dark  world  bright. 

My  silvery  beams  cannot  pierce  far 
Into  the  gloom  of  night. 

Yet,  I  am  a  part  of  God’s  great  plan, 

And  so  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.” 

THURSDAY 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem. — How  seen  by  the 
shepherds,  and  how  it  led  them  to  the  place 
where  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  lay. 

FRIDAY 

Read  the  following  story  to  the  children : 

Once  upon  a  time  a  book  was  overheard  talking  to  a 
little  boy  who  had  borrowed  it.  The  words  seemed 
worth  remembering,  and  here  they  are: 

“Please  don’t  handle  me  with  dirty  hands.  I  should 
feel  ashamed  to  be  seen  when  the  next  little  boy  bor¬ 
rowed  me. 

“Or  leave  me  out  in  the  rain.  Books  can  catch  cold 
as  well  as  children. 

“Or  make  marks  on  me  with  your  pen  or  pencil. 
It  would  spoil  my  looks. 

“Or  lean  on  me  with  your  elbows  when  you  are  read¬ 
ing  me.  It  hurts. 

“Or  open  me  and  lay  me  face  down  on  the  table. 
You  wouldn’t  like  to  be  treated  so. 

“Or  put  in  between  my  leaves  a  pencil  or  anything 
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thicker  than  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  It  would  strain 
my  back. 

“Whenever  you  are  thru  reading  me,  if  you  are 
afraid  of  losing  your  place,  don’t  turn  down  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  one  of  my  leaves,  but  have  a  neat  little  book¬ 
mark  to  put  in  where  you  stopped,  and  then  close  me 
and  lay  me  down  on  my  side,  so  that  I  can  have  a 
good,  comfortable  rest. 

“Remember  that  I  want  to  visit  a  great  many  other 
little  boys  after  you  are  thru  with  me.  Besides,  I  may 
meet  you  again  some  day,  and  you  would  be  sorry  to 
see  me  looking  old  and  torn  and  soiled.  Help  me  to 
keep  fresh  and  clean,  and  I  will  help  you  to  be  happy.” 

This  story  is  especially  worth  telling  just  be¬ 
fore  the  coming  of  new  Christmas  books. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Tell  the  story  of  “The  Little  Fir  Tree.” 

TUESDAY 

Tell  the  story  of  “The  Little  Match  Girl.” 

WEDNESDAY 

Dramatize  “Little  Jack  Horner.” 

The  rhyme : 

Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  corner, 

Eating  a  Christmas  pie. 

He  put  in  his  thumb,  and  pulled  out  a  plum, 

And  said,  “What  a  great  boy  am  I!” 

Have  a  boy  sit  in  the  corner.  Give  him  a 
pasteboard  pie.  At  the  right  time,  while  the 
other  children  are  repeating  the  rhyme,  he  can 
stick  in  his  thumb  and  pull  out  a  plum.  The 
other  children  stop  at  “And  said,”  and  the 
boy  representing  Jack  says,  alone,  “What  a 
great  boy  am  I !” 

THURSDAY 

Tell  the  story  of  “Piccola”: 

Once  there  was  a  little  girl  named  Piccola.  The 
little  girl  had  no  dolls  nor  any  other  toys,  for  her 
father  and  mother  were  very  poor,  and  so  could  not 
buy  her  any.  Nevertheless,  Piccola  was  always  very 
happy. 

One  year,  just  before  Christmas,  Piccola’s  mother 
said  to  her,  “My  dear,  you  must  not  expect  any  Christ¬ 
mas  presents  this  year.  We  are  very  poor  this  winter, 
and  we  must  be  thankful  if  we  have  food  enough  to 
keep  us  from  being  hungry.” 

But  Piccola  only  laughed,  and  said,  “I’m  not  afraid. 
Santa  Claus  will  bring  me  some  present,  I  am  sure.” 

The  little  girl  put  her  shoe  beside  the  fireplace  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning 
she  hurried  to  see  what  was  in  it,  and  there  was  a 
little  bird.  How  happy  Piccola  was! 

She  took  the  best  care  of  her  pet,  and  grew  very  fond 
of  it. 

She  kept  the  bird  all  winter,  but  when  the  summer 
came  she  opened  the  window  and  let  it  go. 

The  bird  flew  away  into  the  woods,  but  every  day 
he  came  back  and  sang  in  front  of  Piccola’s  door. 

FRIDAY 

Tell  the  story  of  the  custom,  in  Norway,  of 
giving  the  birds  a  feast  on  Christmas  morning. 


Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

This,  in  1911,  is  Christmas  day.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  no  school,  but  in  preparation  foi 
the  day,  teach  either  one  or  both  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  verses  to  the  children : 

Christmastide,  it  is  warm  and  sweet; 

A  whole  world’s  heart  at  a  baby’s  feet. 

— Richard  Burton. 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old; 

From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 
To  touch  their  harps  of  gold. 

Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men, 

From  heaven’s  all-gracious  King; 

The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay, 

To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

TUESDAY 

The  children  will  be  full  of  Christmas.  Have 
them  tell  what  they  did  on  Christmas  day,  tak¬ 
ing  pains  that  nothing  be  said  that  may  hurt 
the  poorest  or  the  most  sensitive  child  there. 
Ask  such  questions  as,  How  many  spent  the  day 
at  home?  How  many  played  out-of-doors?  etc. 

WEDNESDAY 

Tell  about  children  of  the  poor,  who  often 
have  no  Christmas. 

THURSDAY 

Tell  about  Christmas  in  Holland  and  France. 

FRIDAY 

Tell  about  Christmas  in  Germany,  and  any 
other  countries  you  may  know  about. 


Squared  Units 

[See  opposite  page] 

The  children  may  rule  their  own  squares  and 
fill  in  the  spaces  with  ink  or  color. 

For  ink  use  pen  or  toothpicks. 

For  color  use  crayon  or  brush. 

For  paper  cutting  the  object  may  be  outlined 
on  the  squared  paper  and  then  cut  from  colored 
paper. 

The  colored  papers  may  then  be  pasted  on  to 
white  card,  to  make  borders,  etc. 

For  sewing  the  cross-stitch  is  used.  Baste 
canvas  on  the  material  to  be  worked,  and  the 
squares  on  the  canvas  will  correspond  to  the 
squares  on  the  drawing  to  be  copied. 

Stitches  may  be  in  color  or  in  black.  If  for 
washing  material  use  colored  threads  that  come 
in  skeins  for  the  purpose.  (D.  M.  C.).  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  may  be  made,  using  the  cross  stitch 
on  bags,  towels,  bibs,  table  covers,  aprons,  etc. 

One  advantage  of  the  squared  units  is  that 
children  who  cannot  draw  from  objects,  or 
sketch  from  memory  can  do  good  work  with 
the  ruled  squares. 
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Squared  Units. — Designed  by  F.  G.  Sanders,  Canada. 
(See  opposite  page.) 


First  Year  Plans  for  Number  Work 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Addition: 

1231232313 

2212221112 

1123213221 

3111122131 


TUESDAY 

Measuring : 

Measure,  with  a  foot  rule,  a  string,  cutting  it 
to  the  length  of  three  feet.  Teach  that  is  one 
yard.  Find  how  many  yards  along  the  side  of 
the  room,  etc. 

WEDNESDAY 

Play  store,  buying  things  for  Christmas,  and 
using  toy  money. 

THURSDAY 

Counting: 

Give  each  child  a  handful  of  beans,  to  be 
counted.  Have  the  children  exchange  and  re¬ 
count  ,  to  test  accuracy. 

FRIDAY 

1.  If  I  have  5  cents  to  spend,  how  many 
sticks  of  candy  can  I  get  if  each  stick  costs  a 
penny  ? 

2.  If  I  can  get  2  pieces  of  candy  for  a 
penny,  how  many  pieces  can  I  get  with  2  cents  ? 
How  many  pieces  can  I  get  with  3  cents  ?  With 
4  cents? 

3.  I  had  4  pieces  of  candy.  I  ate  2.  How 
many  had  I  left? 

4.  I  had  2  apples.  Mother  gave  me  3 
more.  How  many  had  I  then? 

5.  If  I  have  8  cents  to  spend  for  Christmas, 
how  many  oranges  can  I  give  if  they  cost  2 
cents  apiece? 

6.  In  a  Noah’s  ark  there  were  2  lions,  2 
tigers,  2  camels,  2  donkeys  and  2  doves.  How 
many  in  all? 

7.  On  a  Christmas  tree  there  were  2  blue 
candles,  2  green  candles,  2  yellow  candles  and 
1  white  candle.  How  many  in  all? 

8.  Of  the  7  candles  on  a  Christmas  tree,  1 
blue  candle  and  1  yellow  candle  burned  out  first. 
How  many  were  there  left  ? 


Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Addition: 

9+  1  =  ? 

1  +  9=  ? 

9  +  2=  ? 

2  +  9=  ? 

9  +  3  =  ? 

3  +  9=  ? 

Subtraction: 

9  —  1  =  ? 
9  —  2=  ? 
9  —  3=  ? 
9  —  4=  ? 
9  —  5=  ? 
9  — 6=  ? 


TUESDAY 


Count  by  ones  to  50;  by  twos 

to  10.  Write 

11,  13,  15,  19, 

20,  25,  28,  30. 

WEDNESDAY 

8 

18 

28  38 

48  58 

+2 

+2 

+2  +2 

+2  +2 

68 

78  88 

98 

+2 

+2  +2 

+2 

THURSDAY 

8 

18  28 

38  48  58  68  78  88  98 

-2- 

—2—2 

—2  —2  —2  —2  — 

-2  —2  —2 

FRIDAY 

Play  store,  buying  and  selling  ornaments  for 
the  Christmas  tree.  Use  toy  money. 


Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Count  by  threes  from  3  to  24. 

Count  by  threes  backward,  from  24  to  3. 

Addition: 

9  19  29  39  49  59 

+2  +2  +2  +2  +2  +2 


69  79  89  99 

+2  +2  +2  +2 


TUESDAY 

Count  by  tens  to  100.  Count  by  tens  back¬ 
ward,  from  100  to  1. 


Subtraction: 

9  19  29  39  49  59  69  79  89  99 
— 2  —2  —2  —2  —2  —2  —2  —2  —9  —2 


WEDNESDAY 

Measure  the  number  of  yards  and  feet  in 
doors,  windows,  length  of  platform,  etc. 
THURSDAY 

General  Problems: 

l+l+2+3=? 

3  +  2  —  1  —  1=  ? 

5—2  +  1  —  2=  ? 

5  — 1  —  1  — 1  —  1=  ? 

3  +  3  +  3  — 3=  ? 

2  +  3— 1  —  2=  ? 

4  —  2  — (—  1  — (—  2  =  ? 

5  +  1+ 1  +  1  +  1=  ? 
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FRIDAY 

1.  Mother  hung  7  gilded  nuts  on  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree.  Three  were  for  Jack,  the  rest  for 
Helen.  How  many  nuts  did  Helen  have? 

2.  Mother  took  from  the  tree  9  candles.  She 
took  off  3,  then  she  took  off  3  more.  How  many 
did  she  take  off  at  last? 

3.  I  had  for  Christmas  an  orange,  a  doll, 
a  sled,  3  marbles,  a  Jack-in-the-box  and  2  ap¬ 
ples.  How  many  presents  in  all?  I  gave  one 
of  the  apples  and  2  marbles  to  a  boy;  how 
many  did  I  have  left? 

Count  by  threes  to  30. 


Addition: 

1  11 

+3  +3 


61  71 

+3  +3 


Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

21  31  41  51 

+3  +3  +3  -f-3 


81  91 

+3  +3 


Count  by  threes  backward,  from  30  to  3. 
TUESDAY 

Subtraction: 

4  14  24  34  44  54  64  74  84  94 
__3  — 3  — 3  _3  —3  —3  —3  —3  —3  —3 


WEDNESDAY 

Measure  the  number  of  inches  across  the 
teacher’s  desk.  How  many  feet? 

Measure  the  number  of  feet  along  one  side 
of  the  schoolroom.  How  many  yards? 

THURSDAY 

1+3  7+3  4—3 

2+3  8+3  5—3 

3+3  9+3  6—3 

4  +  3  3  —  1  7  —  3 

5  +  3  3  —  2  8  —  3 

6+3  3—3  9—3 

FRIDAY 

Play  store,  buying  and  selling  Christmas 
gifts. 


Second  Year  Number  Work 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Count  backward  by  threes,  from  48  to  3. 

4  X  1  =  ?  4  X  3  =  ?  5  X  4  =  ?  4X8=? 

1 X  4  =  ?  3  X  4  =  ?  4X6=?  8  X  4  =  ? 

4  X  2  =  ?  4  X  4  =  ?  6X4=?  4x9  =  ? 

2X4=?  4X5=?  4  X  7  =  ?  9x4=? 

7X4=?  4  X  10  =  ?  10X4=? 

TUESDAY 


4-^b 

—  ? 

16  = 

4=  ? 

36  =  4 

— 

4-4-4  = 

_  ? 

20  = 

4=  ? 

40  =  4 

--  •  • 

4  = 

2=  ? 

24  =  4 

—  ? 

8  = 

4=  ? 

28  =  4 

—  ? 

12-4- 

4=  ? 

32  =  4 

—  ? 

WEDNESDAY 

Addition  columns: 

5  6 

7 

8  7 

8  8 

8  9 

9 

3  4 

3 

2  3 

2  2 

2  1 

1 

2  6 

7 

8  7 

8  8 

8  9 

9 

5  4 

4 

4  8 

3  3 

7  2 

2 

4  5 

6 

6  2 

7  7 

3  8 

8 

1  6 

4 

4  7 

7  7 

8  2 

2 

5  5 

6 

6 

THURSDAY 

Multiplication: 

121 

221 

212 

122 

222  111 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4  )  484  4  )  848 


FRIDAY 

1.  If  Johnny  starts  from  home  at  a  quarter 
past  eight,  and  it  takes  him  20  minutes  to  walk 
to  school,  at  what  time  does  he  get  to  school? 

2.  It  takes  the  ferryboat  8  minutes  to  cross 
the  river.  If  it  starts  at  a  quarter  before  9, 
at  what  time  does  it  get  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river? 

3.  School  begins  at  9  o’clock,  and  lasts  for  3 
hours.  At  what  time  does  it  close? 

4.  Church  begins  at  11  o’clock,  and  lasts  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  At  what  time  does  it 
close? 

5.  The  baby  goes  to  sleep  at  2  o’clock  and 
sleeps  for  2  hours.  At  what  time  does  he 
wake? 

6.  It  is  12  o’clock.  What  will  be  the  time 
in  3  hours? 

7.  It  is  9.30.  What  time  will  it  be  in  an 
hour  and  a  half? 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Addition: 

Add  4  to  each  of  the  following  numbers :  36, 
57,  83,  94,  50,  17,  48,  73,  61,  45,  92,  68,  55, 
33  27. 

Addition: 

421  124  221  326  236  224  315  121  122 

356  365  122  421  412  521  362  714  426 

243  243  311  462  624  162  145  461  521 

214  142  133  212  214  421  521  245  175 


Division: 

4  )  444  4  )  884  4  )  488 
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TUESDAY 

Write  all  the  numbers  ending  in  4,  from  44  to 
144. 

Mixed  examples: 

2+3+3+4=?  8— 6+2—3=? 

4  —  2  +  1  —  1=?  6  —  1  +  2  —  4  =? 

10  —  6=?  8  — 1  — 2  — 1=? 

3X8=?  7_2  +  1  —  4=? 

WEDNESDAY 

1.  If  cakes  are  12  cents  a  dozen,  what  must 
I  pay  for  2  dozen? 

2.  I  have  3  pencils  that  cost  me  15  cents. 
What  did  each  pencil  cost? 

3.  At  4  cents  each,  what  will  6  oranges  cost? 

4.  I  need  3  pencil  pads,  and  they  will  cost  6 
cents  each.  How  much  must  I  pay  for  all  3? 

5.  How  many  books  in  this  room? 

6.  How  many  pencils  in  this  room?  If  I 
carry  half  of  them  into  the  cloakroom,  how 
many  will  there  be  left? 


THURSDAY 

Write  the  Roman  numerals,  beginning  at  12, 
and  going  back  to  one. 

4X2=?  20  -4-  4  =  ?  2  X  4  =  ? 

8  =  4=  ?  40  =  4=  ?  32  =  4  =  ? 

7X4=?  8  X  4  =  ?  12  =  4=  ? 

10X4=?  4X5=? 

4  =  1=  ?  4  X  7  =  ?  28  =  4=? 

4X4=?  4  X  10  =  ? 

16  =  4  =  ?  5  X  4  =  ? 


FRIDAY 

Have  a  match,  choosing  sides,  and  reviewing 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  divi¬ 
sion  tables. 


Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Multiplication: 

634  123  121  523  222  621  532  714 

23424432 


TUESDAY 

Division : 

2  )  644  3  )  963  2  )  484  4  )  488  3  )  936 


3  )  336  2  )  846  2  )  848 


WEDNESDAY 

How  many  yards  from  the  school  door  to  the 
gate  ?  The  children  to  measure. 

THURSDAY 

Write  all  the  numbers  ending  in  4,  from  4  to 
444. 

FRIDAY 

1.  If  berries  cost  16  cents  a  box,  what  will 
4  boxes  cost? 

2.  I  bought  4  pounds  of  butter  at  25  cents 
a  pound.  How  much  did  the  butter  cost? 

3.  Three  pounds  of  butter  cost  75  cents. 
What  did  one  pound  cost? 


4.  At  20  cents  apiece,  what  will  4  neckties 
cost? 

5.  John  had  10  apples,  and  Mary  had  4 
times  as  many.  How  many  had  Mary? 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Count  backwards  by  fives,  from  200  to  1. 

Count  by  fours,  from  4  to  116. 

Buy  and  sell,  making  change,  with  toy  money, 
up  to  $3.00. 

TUESDAY 

Measure  distances,  out-of-doors,  in  yards  and 
feet. 

WEDNESDAY 

Add  4  to  each  of  the  following  numbers: 
27,  33,  44,  68,  92,  45,  61,  73,  48,  17,  56,  94,  38, 
75,  63. 

THURSDAY 

Write  the  Roman  numerals  for  2,  4,  7,  9,  12, 
3,  5,  8,  10,  11,  1. 

Make  up  three  clock  problems. 

FRIDAY 

Review  of  the  month’s  work. 


Santa  Claus 

He  comes  in  the  night!  He  comes  in  the  night! 
He  softly,  silently  comes; 

While  the  little  heads  on  the  pillow  so  white 
Are  dreaming  of  bugles  and  drums. 

He  cuts  thru  the  snow  like  a  ship  thru  the  foam, 
While  the  white  flakes  around  him  whirl; 

Who  tells  him  I  know  not,  but  he  findeth  the  home 
Of  each  good  little  boy  and  girl. 

His  sleigh  is  so  long,  and  deep  and  wide; 

It  will  carry  a  host  of  things, 

While  dozens  of  drums  hang  over  the  side, 

With  the  sticks  sticking  under  the  strings. 

And  yet  not  a  sound  of  a  drum  is  heard, 

Not  a  bugle  blast  is  blown, 

As  he  mounts  to  the  chimney-top  like  a  bird, 

And  drops  to  the  hearth  like  a  stone. 

The  little  red  stockings  he  silently  fills, 

Till  the  stockings  will  hold  no  more; 

The  bright  little  sleds  for  the  great  snow  hills 
Are  quickly  set  down  on  the  floor. 

Then  Santa  Claus  mounts  to  the  roof  like  a  bird 
And  glides  to  his  seat  in  the  sleigh; 

Not  the  sound  of  a  bugle  or  drum  is  heard 
As  he  noiselessly  gallops  along. 

He  rides  to  the  east,  and  he  rides  to  the  west, 

Of  his  goodies  he  touches  not  one; 

He  eateth  the  crumbs  of  the  Christmas  feast 
When  the  dear  little  folks  are  done. 

Old  Santa  Claus  doeth  all  that  he  can; 

This  beautiful  mission  is  his; 

Then,  children,  be  good  to  the  little  old  man, 

When  you  find  who  the  little  man  is. 


— Selected. 


Second  Year  Plans  in  English 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

THE  LAND  OF  STORY  BOOKS 
At  evening  when  the  lamp  is  lit, 

Around  the  fire  my  parents  sit; 

They  sit  at  home,  and  talk  and  sing, 

And  do  not  play  at  anything. 

Now,  with  my  little  gun,  I  crawl 
All  in  the  dark  along  the  wall, 

And  follow  ’round  the  forest  track 
Away  behind  the  sofa  back. 

There,  in  the  night,  where  none  can  spy, 

All  in  my  hunter’s  camp  I  lie 
And  play  at  books  that  I  have  read 
Till  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 

These  are  the  hills,  these  are  the  woods, 

These  are  my  starry  solitudes, 

And  there  the  river,  by  whose  brink 
The  roaring  lions  come  to  drink. 

I  see  the  others  far  away, 

As  if  in  firelit  camp  they  lay, 

And  I,  like  to  an  Indian  scout, 

Around  their  party  prowled  about. 

So  when  my  nurse  comes  in  for  me, 

Home  I  return  across  the  sea, 

And  go  to  bed  with  backward  looks, 

At  my  dear  Land  of  Story  Books. 

.  — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Have  the  poem  copied.  It  will  be  of  especial 
interest  now,  as  Christmas  approaches. 

TUESDAY 

Make  a  list  of  all  the  name  words  (nouns) 
in  “The  Land  of  Story  Books.” 

WEDNESDAY 

Answer,  orally,  the  following,  the  answers  to 
be  found  from  “The  Land  of  Story  Books.”  All 
answers  to  be  complete  sentences : 

When  is  the  lamp  lit? 

Where  do  my  parents  sit? 

What  do  my  parents  do? 

Where  do  I  crawl? 

What  do  I  play? 

How  long  do  I  play? 

Where  do  the  lions  come  to  drink? 

Like  what  did  I  prowl  about? 

When  do  I  return  home? 

What  do  I  call  the  land  where  I  make  believe  ? 

THURSDAY 

Fill  the  following  blank  spaces,  writing  the 
sentences  complete: 

At  evening  the  -  is  lit. 

My  parents  sit  around  the  - . 

My  parents  talk  and - . 

I  crawl  along  the - . 

The  roaring - come  to  drink. 

FRIDAY 

Write,  in  your  own  words,  the  story  of  “The 
Land  of  Story  Books.” 


Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Write  six  sentences,  telling  about  Christmas. 

TUESDAY 

Copy  the  following: 

Little  fairy  snowflakes 
Dancing  in  the  flue; 

Old  Mr.  Santa  Claus, 

What  is  keeping  you? 

Twilight  and  firelight 
Shadows  come  and  go; 

Merry  chime  of  sleigh  bells 
Tinkling  thru  the  snow; 

Mother  knitting  stockings, 

Pussy’s  got  the  ball. 

Don’t  you  think  that  winter’s 
Pleasanter  than  all? 

WEDNESDAY 

Answer,  orally,  the  following  questions,  from 
the  quotation  given  the  day  before: 

Where  do  the  little  snowflakes  dance?  What 
is  a  flue? 

Why  are  the  snowflakes  called  fairies? 

Where  is  Mr.  Santa  Claus  supposed  to  live? 

When  do  sleigh  bells  tinkle? 

What  is  mother  doing? 

What  is  pussy  doing? 

Why  is  winter  pleasanter  than  any  other  part 
of  the  year? 

What  day  do  we  celebrate  in  December? 

THURSDAY 

Add  a  word  to  snowflake  to  show  what  color 
it  is. 

Add  a  word  to  stocking  to  show  what  color 
it  is. 

Add  a  word  to  tree  to  show  what  color  it  is. 

Add  a  word  to  dog  to  show  what  color  it  is, 

Add  a  word  to  cat  to  show  what  color  it  is. 

FRIDAY 

Write  an  invitation  to  mother  to  come  to 
school  for  the  Christmas  exercises. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Have  the  children  tell  you  the  story  of  the 
little  fir  tree.  They  probably  heard  it  in  the 
preceding  grade,  but  if  necessary  tell  it  to 
them  first,  and  have  them  tell  it  back  to  you. 

TUESDAY 

Have  the  children  tell  you  the  story  of  the 
little  match  girl,  in  the  same  way. 

WEDNESDAY 

Have  the  pupils  dramatize  the  Christmas 
tree,  and  giving  the  presents.  They  will  ar¬ 
range  the  game  for  themselves  better  than  you 
can  do  it  for  them. 

THURSDAY 

Write  on  the  board  the  following  poem. 
Have  the  children  write  a  list  of  the  name 
words  in  it: 
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Sing  a  song  of  Christmas! 

Pockets  full  of  gold; 

Plums  and  cakes  for  Polly’s  stocking, 

More  than  it  can  hold. 

Pudding  in  the  great  pot, 

Turkey  on  the  spit, 

Merry  faces  ’round  the  fire. 

Sorry?  Not  a  bit. 

Sing  a  song  of  Christmas! 

Thanks  to  God  on  high 
For  the  tender  hearts  abounding 
With  his  charity! 

Gifts  for  all  the  needy, 

For  the  sad  hearts  love, 

And  a  little  angel  smiling, 

In  sweet  heaven  above. 

— Selected. 

FRIDAY 

Write  a  list  of  presents  that  a  boy  would  like 
for  Christmas.  Write  a  list  of  presents  that  a 
girl  would  like  for  Christmas. 


Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Tell  the  children  Andersen’s  story  of  “The 
Snow  Man.” 

THE  SNOW  MAN 

“It  is  so  delightfully  cold,”  said  the  Snow  Man,  “that 
it  makes  my  whole  body  crackle.  This  is  just  the  kind 
of  weather  to  blow  life  into  one.  How  that  great  red 
thing  up  there  is  staring  at  me!”  He  meant  the  sun, 
which  was  just  setting.  “It  shall  not  make  me  wink. 
I  shall  keep  the  pieces.” 

He  had  two  triangular  pieces  of  tile  in  his  head,  in¬ 
stead  of  eyes.  His  mouth  was  made  of  an  old  broken 
rake,  and  was,  of  course,  furnished  with  teeth.  He 
had  been  brought  into  existence  amid  the  joyous  shouts 
of  boys,  the  jingling  of  sleigh-bells,  and  the  slashing  of 
whips. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  the  full  moon  rose,  large, 
round  and  clear,  shining  in  the  deep  blue. 

“There  it  comes  again,  from  the  other  side,”  said  the 
Snow  Man,  who  supposed  the  sun  was  showing  him¬ 
self  once  more.  “Ah,  I  have  cured  him  of  staring, 
tho;  now  he  may  hang  up  there,  and  shine,  that  I  may 


see  myself.  If  I  only  knew  how  to  manage  to  move 
away  from  this  place, — I  should  so  like  to  move.  If  I 
could,  I  would  slide  yonder  on  the  ice,  as  I  have  seen 
the  boys  do;  but  I  don’t  understand  how;  I  don’t  even 
know  how  to  run.” 

“Away,  away,”  barked  the  old  yard-dog.  He  was 
quite  hoarse,  and  could  not  pronounce  “Bow-wow” 
properly.  He  had  once  been  an  indoor  dog,  and  lain 
by  the  fire,  and  he  had  been  hoarse  ever  since.  “The 
sun  will  make  you  run  some  day.  I  saw  him,  last 
winter,  make  your  predecessor  run,  and  his  predecessor 
before  him.  Away,  away!  they  all  have  to  go!” 

“I  don’t  understand  you,  comrade,”  said  the  Snow 
Man.  “Is  that  up  yonder  to  teach  me  to  run?  I  saw 
it  running  itself,  a  little  while  ago,  and  now  it  has 
come  creeping  up  from  the  other  side.” 

“You  know  nothing  at  all,”  replied  the  yard-dog;  “but 
then,  you’ve  only  lately  been  patched  up.  What  you 
see  yonder  is  the  moon,  and  the  one  before  it  was  the 
sun.  It  will  come  again  to-morrow,  and  most  likely 
teach  you  to  run  down  into  the  ditch  by  the  well;  for  I 
think  the  weather  is  going  to  change.  I  can  feel  such 
pricks  and  stabs  in  my  left  leg;  I  am  sure  there  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  change.” 

“I  don’t  understand  him,”  said  the  Snow  Man  to 
himself;  “but  I  have  a  feeling  that  he  is  talking  of 
something  very  disagreeable.  The  one  who  stared  so 
hard  just  now,  and  whom  he  calls  the  sun,  is  not  my 
friend;  I  can  feel  that,  too.” 

“Away,  away,”  barked  the  yard-dog,  and  then  he 
turned  round  three  times,  and  crept  into  his  kennel  to 
sleep. 

There  really  was  a  change  in  the  weather;  it  began 
to  thaw.  As  the  warmth  increased,  the  Snow  Man 
decreased.  One  morning  he  broke,  and  sunk  down  alto¬ 
gether;  and,  behold,  where  he  had  stood,  something  like 
a  broomstick  remained  sticking  up  in  the  ground.  It 
was  the  pole  around  which  the  boys  had  built  him  up. 

—Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

TUESDAY 

Talk  about  the  story  of  the  Snow  Man,  and 
have  the  children  tell  back  to  you  as  much  of  it 
as  they  can. 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  five  sentences  about  the  Snow  Man. 

THURSDAY 

Write,  in  sentences,  answers  to  the  following 
questions : 

What  color  was  the  Snow  Man? 

What  did  he  have  for  eyes? 

What  did  the  yard-dog  tell  the  Snow  Man? 
What  did  the  sun  do  to  the  Snow  Man? 
What  was  left  after  the  Snow  Man  had 
melted  ? 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  children  copy  the  following; 

This  is  the  way  the  snow  comes  down, 

Softly,  softly  falling; 

So  He  giveth  His  snow  like  wool, 

Fair  and  white  and  beautiful. 

This  is  the  way  the  snow  comes  down, 

Softly,  softly  falling. 


Third  Year  Lesson  Plans  in  English 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Conversation  on  the  Christmas  tree.  Where 
do  the  Christmas  trees  grow?  What  kinds  of 
trees  are  used  for  Christmas  trees?  Why  are 
they  called  evergreen  ?  How  do  they  lose  their 
leaves?  What  are  the  leaves  of  evergreen 
trees  like?  Where  do  we  get  spruce  gum? 

TUESDAY 

Write  a  letter  to  Santa  Claus,  telling  him 
what  you  would  like  for  Christmas.  Direct  it 
to  the  North  Pole. 

WEDNESDAY 

For  dictation: 

Christmas  comes  in  December.  We  like  to 
have  snow  at  Christmas  time.  Then  we  can 
go  sliding. 

THURSDAY 

To  be  copied: 

In  fields  and  in  meadows 
No  flowers  are  growing; 

The  air’s  thick  with  frost  flakes, 

And  soon  ’twill  be  snowing. 

FRIDAY 

Write  the  abbreviations  for  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August, 
September,  October,  November,  December, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day,  Saturday. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Write  your  full  name,  the  day  of  the  week, 
the  date,  the  number  of  days  in  December,  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  Christmas  comes  this 
year. 

TUESDAY 

Copy  this  poem: 

THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

/  Of  all  the  trees  that  swing  to  the  breeze, 

From  the  mountains  down  to  the  sea, 

Not  one  to-night  gives  such  delight 
As  the  beautiful  Christmas  Tree. 

Like  apples  of  gold  its  fruit  behold, 

With  promises  for  all; 

On  Christmas  night  they  all  are  ripe, 

And  ready  quite  to  fall. 

We’ll  strip  the  fruit  from  top  to  root, 

Till  none  thereon  appear; 

Then  home  we’ll  go,  for  more  to  grow, 

Before  another  year.  — Selected. 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  a  list  of  the  name  words  (nouns)  in 
the  poem,  “The  Christmas  Tree.” 

THURSDAY 

Look  up  in  a  dictionary,  and  write  out,  the 


meaning  of  breeze,  delight,  fruit,  promises, 
strip,  appear. 

FRIDAY 

Write  answers  to  the  following  questions, 
the  answers  to  be  complete  sentences : 

What  tree  gives  most  delight  at  Christmas 
time? 

What  does  the  fruit  of  the  Christmas  tree 
look  like? 

When  is  the  fruit  of  the  Christmas  tree  ripe? 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  fruit  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree? 

When  will  more  fruit  grow  on  the  Christmas 
tree? 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Conversation  on  Christmas  giving.  The 
children  will  not  be  too  young  to  understand, 
after  a  little  explanation,  the  thought  behind 
Longfellow’s  verse: 

His,  not  mine,  are  the  gifts;  and  only  so  far  can  I 
make  them 

Mine,  as,  in  giving,  I  add  my  heart  to  whatever  is  given. 

TUESDAY 

Allow  the  children  to  learn,  and  dramatize, 
“  ’Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas.”  Let  one 
child  represent  Santa  Claus,  eight  others  the 
reindeer,  two  the  father  and  mother,  and  the 
rest  the  children.  The  pupils  will  make  their 
own  dramatization,  and  will  do  it  well. 

Write  the  poem  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
it  copied. 

[See  page  158] 

The  rest  of  the  English  time  until  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation  may  be  spent  on  this  poem. 

THURSDAY 

Look  up,  and  write,  all  you  can  find  out 
about  the  reindeer. 

FRIDAY 

Look  up,  and  write,  all  you  can  find  out 
about  the  camel. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

As  this  is  Christmas  day,  in  1911,  there  will 
be  no  school. 

TUESDAY 

Have  the  children  write  what  they  did  on 
Christmas  day. 

WEDNESDAY 

Have  the  children  write  a  graceful  note  of 
thanks  for  a  Christmas  sled. 

THURSDAY 

Write  seven  sentences  about  snow. 

FRIDAY 

Write  a  story  about  a  snow  man. 
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fourth  Year  Lesson  Plans  in  ILnglish 


first  Week 

MONDAY 

Conversation  on  signs  of  winter  apparent 
this  day.  How  do  the  days  compare  in  length 
with  summer  days  ?  When  is  the  shortest  day  ? 
Why  the  shortest? 

TUESDAY 

Rewrite  the  following  proverbs  in  other 
words : 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

Better  late  than  never. 

Look  before  you  leap. 

Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 

Make  haste  slowly. 

A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place. 
WEDNESDAY 

Oral — Tell  what  you  think  is  the  meaning  of 
each  of  the  proverbs  given  for  the  lesson  of 
Tuesday. 

THURSDAY 

For  Dictation: 

My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  which  made 
Heaven  and  earth. 

He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved ;  He 
that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber. 

Behold,  He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep. 

FRIDAY 

Add  modifiers  to  the  following,  having  at 
least  six  words  in  each  sentence : 

The  boy  ran. 

The  bird  sings. 

The  dog  barks. 

The  sun  shines. 

The  cat  mews. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Copy,  and  rewrite  in  your  own  words : 

THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE 
Of  all  the  trees  in  the  woods  and  fields, 

There’s  none  like  the  Christmas  Tree; 

Tho  rich  and  rare  is  the  fruit  he  yields, 

The  strangest  of  trees  is  he. 

Some  drink  their  fill  from  the  shower  or  rill; 

No  cooling  draught  needs  he; 

Some  bend  and  break  when  the  storms  awake, 

But  they  reach  not  the  Christmas  Tree. 

When  wintry  winds  thru  the  forests  sweep, 

And  snow  robes  the  leafless  limb, 

When  cold  and  still  is  the  ice-bound  deep, 

Oh,  this  is  the  time  for  him! 

Beneath  the  dome  of  the  sunny  home 
He  stands  with  all  his  charms; 

’Mid  laugh  and  song  from  the  youthful  throng, 

As  they  gaze  on  his  fruitful  arms. 

There’s  golden  fruit  on  the  Christmas  Tree, 

And  gems  for  the  fair  and  gay; 

The  lettered  page  for  the  mind  bears  he, 


And  robes  for  the  wintry  day. 

And  there  are  toys  for  the  girls  and  boys; 

And  eyes  that  years  bedim 
Grow  strangely  bright  with  a  youthful  light, 

As  they  pluck  from  the  pendent  limb. 

— Selected. 

TUESDAY 

With  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  write  definitions 
of  the  following  words :  rare,  yields,  rill, 
draught,  leafless,  icebound,  dome,  charms, 
gems,  bedim,  pendent. 

WEDNESDAY 

Tell,  in  your  own  words,  your  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  following :  Rich  and  rare  is  the 
fruit. 

Drink  their  fill. 

The  storms  awake. 

Thru  the  forests  sweep. 

Snow  robes  the  leafless  limb,  cold  and  still 
is  the  ice-bound  deep. 

The  dome  of  the  sunny  home. 

His  fruitful  arms. 

Eyes  that  years  bedim. 

The  pendent  limb. 

THURSDAY 

For  dictation: 

Of  all  the  merry  days  of  old, 

When  merry  days  did  most  abound, 

The  best  was  Christmas,  all  the  rest 
But  ushers  to  this  royal  guest. 

FRIDAY 

Write,  in  complete  sentences,  ten  reasons 
why  you  like  Christmas. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Write  a  Christmas  letter  to  a  child  in  an  or¬ 
phan  asylum. 

TUESDAY 

Write  a  list  of  fifty  things  that  somebody 
might  like  for  Christmas. 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  the  story  of  the  “Little  Fir  Tree,”  in 
your  own  words. 

THURSDAY 

For  dictation: 

Santa  Claus  will  come  to-night, 

If  you’re  good, 

And  do  what  you  know  is  right, 

As  you  should. 

Down  the  chimney  he  will  creep, 

Bringing  you  a  woolly  sheep, 

And  a  doll  that  goes  to  sleep, 

If  you’re  good. 

FRIDAY 

Write  a  sentence  about  Santa  Claus. 

Write  a  sentence  about  Santa’s  reindeer. 
Write  a  sentence  about  a  Christmas  present. 
Write  a  sentence  about  winter. 

Write  a  sentence  about  snow. 
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December  Nature  Study  Plans 


Grade  I 

FIRST  WEEK 

Coal. 

What  is  the  color? 

Is  it  as  hard  as  a  rock?  Can  it  be  easily 
broken  with  a  hammer? 

Weigh  out  a  pound  of  coal. 

Tell  the  children  where  coal  comes  from. 
How  does  it  get  from  the  coal  mine  to  your 
town? 

What  is  coal  used  for? 


SECOND  WEEK 

Slate. 

Have  a  slate  to  show  the  children.  Allow 
them  to  mark  upon  it  with  chalk,  lead,  a  slate 
pencil,  and  colored  crayons. 

Tell  the  children  where  slate  is  found.  Ex¬ 
plain  how  it  is  split. 

For  what  is  slate  used,  besides  marking? 
(Roofing,  sinks,  water  tanks,  mantels,  etc.) 

( Continued  on  page  154) 


Fi'g-1.  Foil.  UVe.  ^  Fi^  U. 


Fig  TT  .  Cot  dm*.  (Lotted 


December  Blackboard  Border  Designed  by  Mildred  Merrill. 
Group  Work  in  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting. 
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THIRD  WEEK 

The  Cat. 

Talk  about  size,  shape,  color,  cry,  use  in 
catching  mice,  what  it  eats,  how  it  lies  when 
sleeping,  fondness  for  being  petted. 

Study  adaptation  of  parts  to  habits  of  eating : 
Tongue — Surface,  teeth. 

Walking:  Paws,  pads,  claws.  How  the 
claws  are  sharpened. 

Fur:  Uses,  when  shed.  When  is  the  fur 
thickest?  Why? 

Use  of  whiskers. 

FOURTH  WEEK 

The  Cow. 

Talk  about  size,  color,  general  appearance. 

Study  adaptation  of  parts  to  habits  of  eat¬ 
ing:  Food,  tongue,  chewing  cud. 

Walking:  Hoofs. 

Hair :  Compare  with  fur.  When  thickest. 

Usefulness  of  cow:  For  supplying  milk, 
cream,  butter,  meat. 

Mount  on  card,  productions  obtained  from 
the  cow,  such  as  horn  buttons,  a  piece  of  leath¬ 
er,  some  hair  (used  in  making  plaster),  bit  of 
hoof  (from  which  gelatine  is  made),  etc. 

Grade  II 

FIRST  WEEK 

Horse-Chestnut  Tree. 

Go  out  with  the  children  to  find  a  horse-chest¬ 
nut  tree.  Give  the  children  special  things  to 
notice  about  the  tree. 

Shape,  how  tall,  how  wide,  how  many  large 
branches,  color  of  bark,  buds,  fruit,  color  of 
bark,  smoothness  or  roughness  of  trunk,  etc. 

Can  the  children  find  other  horse-chestnut 
trees  ? 

SECOND  WEEK 

Identification  of  common  trees  to  be  found 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  elm,  maple,  oak,  ap¬ 
ple,  lilac,  etc. 

THIRD  WEEK 

The  Dog. 

General  study  of  animal :  Color,  size  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  dogs,  names  of  well-known  va¬ 
rieties  and  their  differences,  etc. 

Special  study  of  adaptation  of  parts  to  habits 
of  walking:  Paws,  pads,  claws.  (Compare 
with  those  of  cat.) 

Sense  of  smell,  very  acute.  Note  movements 
of  nostrils. 

Eating:  Kinds  of  food;  how  eaten. 

Usefulness  of  dog:  As  watchdog,  for  pro¬ 
tection,  as  pet,  guard  and  drive  sheep,  assist  in 
hunting,  saving  life  (Newfoundland,.  from 
drowning;  St.  Bernard,  from  freezing  in 
snow),  hauling  loads  (Eskimo  dog),  churning, 
catching  rats  and  mice,  etc. 

FOURTH  WEEK 

The  Horse. 

General  study  of  animal :  Color,  size,  speed, 
food,  where  kept,  how  harnessed,  etc. 

Special  study: 

Feet — Compare  horses’  hoofs  with  those  of 
cow.  How  shod? 


Head— shape,  length,  eyes,  forelock. 

Tail — length,  use. 

Coat — when  longer  and  thicker ;  why  ? 
Usefulness  of  horse. 

Grade  III 

FIRST  WEEK 
How  pebbles  are  made. 

Have  the  children  make  a  collection  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  pebbles. 

How  are  pebbles  used? 

SECOND  WEEK 

The  Sponge. 

Feeling  of  a  sponge  when  dry,  when  wet. 
(Try  this  in  the  schoolroom,  allowing  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  feel  of  a  sponge  when  dry,  then  after 

being  wet.)  .  ,  TT  *  - 

Life  of  the  sponge  as  an  animal.  Use  of  the 
holes,  large  and  small. 

How  the  sponges  are  obtained. 

How  sponges  are  cleaned  and  prepared  for 
market. 

How  much  do  sponges  cost? 

THIRD  WEEK 

The  Birch. 

Go  out  with  the  children  to  find  a  birch  tree. 
Give  the  children  special  things  to  notice  about 
tll0  tl*06. 

Shape  of  tree,  shape  of  branches,  delicacy. 
Uses  of  wood. 

Bark. 

FOURTH  WEEK 
Holly  and  Mistletoe. 

Where  each  is  found,  why  used  at  Christmas. 

Grade  IV 

FIRST  WEEK 

Crystals. 

Salt,  alum,  quartz,  copper  sulphate.  Their 
shape,  beauty,  color. 

Compare  quartz  and  snow  crystals. 

SECOND  WEEK 

The  Clam. 

Salt-water  clams  (or  fresh  water  clams) 
should  be  obtained.  Have  empty  clam  shells 
also. 

Shell — Shape  (one  end  more  pointed  than 
the  other).  Surface  and  color  of  inside,  and. 
outside.  Rings  —  lines  of  growth.  Valves, 
hinge. 

Animal — two  muscles,  position,  siphon,  body, 
foot.  Use  of  each. 

Life  of  the  clam.  Talk  about  its  house  and 
habits. 

The  clam  as  a  food.  Do  any  animals,  be¬ 
sides  man,  eat  the  clam? 

How  we  eat  clams — raw,  fried,  in  chowder. 
THIRD  AND  FOURTH  WEEKS 
The  Oyster. 

Follow  method  used  with  clam. 

Compare  shell  with  that  of  clam,  as  regards 
shape  of  valves,  hinge,  rings,  color,  surfaces. 

Compare  animal  with  clam  as  regards 
muscle,  body,  mantle,  gills;  use  of  each. 

Have  pupils  study  up  about  oyster  beds. 
Finding  of  pearls.  How  pearls  are  formed. 
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Do  you  know  the  wonderful  work 
the  VICTOR  is  accomplishing  in  the 
schools  of  many  of  our  most  pro¬ 
gressive  cities? 


The  VICTOR  is  not  only  an  invaluable  aid  in  the 
teaching  and  exemplification  of  music,  but  a  vital  part  in 
the  varied  work  of  the  entire  school  days: 


Songs  for  morning  exercises. 

Marches  for  assembling  and  passing  of 
classes. 

Marches  in  perfect  four-part  rhythm  for  the 
gymnasium  and  calisthenic  drills. 

Music  for  the  folk  games  and  dances. 

Music  for  the  playground,  social  and  recrea¬ 
tion  centers. 

Waltz  and  two-step  rhythms  for  the  kinder¬ 
garten  games. 

Beautiful  band,  orchestra,  violin,  ’cello,  harp 
and  piano  numbers  for  the  quiet  period. 


Records  for  hearing  the  different  instruments 
of  the  modern  orchestra  or  band,  and  iden¬ 
tifying  in  the  mind  the  music  of  each 
separate  instrument  the  minute  it  is 
played. 

Song  classics  for  teaching  in  the  primary, 
intermediate,  grammar  grades  and  high 
school. 

A  wealth  of  instrumental  and  vocal  gems, 
folk  songs,  opera  and  oratorio,  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  musical  uplift  of  the  whole  school  and 
community. 


As  a  Superintendent,  Principal,  Supervisor  of  Music  or  Teacher,  you  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  great  work  of  the  VICTOR  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
country. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  full  information,  graded  lists,  courses  of  study,  etc., 
with  encomiums  from  prominent  educators,  supervisors  of  music  and  critics. 

Write  to : 

Public  School  Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  “Teachers  Magazine” 


Step  by  Step  in  Language  Work 


A  Christmas  Present  Picture 

See  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  this  month’s  Teach¬ 
ers  Magazine. 

Oral  and  Written  Lesson  for  Second  Grade 

I.  Oral 

1.  Let  the  children  look  carefully  at  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Ask  one  child  after  another  to  tell  you  what 
he  sees  in  the  picture.  Continue  thus  until 
about  a  dozen  children  have  taken  part  in  the 
exercise. 

2.  Have  the  children  tell  what  the  children 
are  “doing  and  saying.”  They  will  tell  stories 
similar  to  the  following : 

The  two  girls  are  sitting  beside  the  dollhouse.  The 
one  on  the  right  says,  “Isn’t  it  perfectly  lovely?” 

The  girl  on  the  left  says,  “Yes,  it  is.  I  think  Santa 
Claus  was  very  good  to  bring  us  such  a  nice  present.” 

3.  Ask  questions  of  the  children,  so  that 
they  may  see  more  in  the  picture.  As, 

What"  relation  are  the  two  girls  to  each 
other?  How  many  dolls  in  the  dollhouse?  How 
many  grown-up  dolls?  How  many  baby  dolls? 

How  tall  do  you  think  the  dollhouse  is?  Do 
you  think  it  is  as  tall  as  the  younger  girl?  Do 
you  think  it  is  as  tall  as  the  older  girl? 

How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  dollhouse? 
What  are  the  rooms  used  for?  What  furniture 
is  there  in  the  downstairs  room  on  the  right? 
What  furniture  is  there  in  the  downstairs  room 
on  the  left?  What  furniture  is  there  in  the  up¬ 
stairs  room  on  the  right?  What  furniture  is 
there  in  the  upstairs  room  on  the  left?  How 
many  dolls  in  each  room? 

4.  Ask  questions  to  aid  in  development  of 
the  imagination.  As, 

What  do  you  think  the  girls’  names  are? 
Where  is  their  mother?  What  do  you  suppose 
she  is  doing?  Where  is  their  father?  What 
do  you  suppose  he  is  doing?  Name  all  the 
people  that  you  think  may  be  in  the  family. 
In  what  room  are  the  girls  and  the  dollhouse? 
In  what  room  was  the  Christmas  tree?  What 
are  the  girls  going  to  do  with  the  dollhouse? 
How  are  they  going  to  play  with  the  dollhouse? 
What  are  the  dolls  in  each  room  doing?  What 
are  some  of  the  dolls’  names? 

5.  Have  the  children  name  the  picture. 

Ask  each  child  to  suggest  a  name  for  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Write  the  names  upon  the  blackboard. 
Allow  the  pupils  to  choose  which  name  they 
lik©  best 

6.  Have  the  children  tell  stories  about  the 


Sour  Stomach  is  quickly  relieved  by  Dyspeplets.  Sugar-coated 
tablets.  10c.  Remember  the  name,  Dyspeplets. 


picture.  They  will  be  similar  to  the  following: 

It  was  the  day  after  Christmas.  Helen  and  Grace 
sat  in  front  of  their  new  dollhouse.  “Let  us  name  all 
the  dolls  first,”  said  Helen,  “and  then  we  will  give  a 
Christmas  party  for  them.”  “All  right,”  said  Grace. 
So  they  took  out  the  dolls,  beginning  with  the  tiniest 
baby  doll,  and  named  them  all.  Then  they  brought 
an  orange  and  some  of  their  Christmas  candy.  They 
set  the  table,  and  put  all  the  dolls  around  it.  They 
played  that  the  dolls  ate  the  candy,  but  really  they  ate 
it  themselves.  Then  they  put  the  dolls  back  in  the  doll¬ 
house  and  went  downstairs  to  dinner. 


II.  Written 

I.  ORAL  PREPARATION 

Have  the  story-telling  continued  until  every 
child  knows  what  he  would  like  to  write,  and 
is  able  to  express  himself  clearly  and  correctly 
in  writing. 

2.  SPELLING 

Have  the  children  help  you  in  selecting  a  list 
of  words  to  be  used  for  spelling.  Write  the 
words  on  the  blackboard,  and  have  the  children 
copy  and  learn  to  spell  them.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  words  that  may  be  used : 


Christmas 

present 

doll 

house 

girl 


furniture 

bedroom 

kitchen 

sitting-room 

baby 


Drill  upon  such  words  as  may  be  needed  un¬ 
til  every  child  can  spell  correctly  all  the  words 
he  will  want  to  use  in  writing  his  story. 


Loss  of  Appetite 

is  loss  of  vitality,  vigor  or  tone,  and  is  often  a 
forerunner  of  prostrating  disease. 

It  is  serious  and  especially  so  to  people  that 
must  keep  up  and  doing,  or  get  behindhand. 

The  best  medicine  to  take  for  it  is  the  great 
constitutional  remedy,  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla, 
which  purifies  and  enriches  the  blood  and  builds 
up  the  whole  system. 

“Since  I  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  my 
appetite  has  greatly  increased.  I  also  sleep  bet¬ 
ter.  I  recommend  this  medicine  to  all  who  are 
suffering  from  indigestion,  nervousness  or  impure 
blood.”  John  Bell,  Jr.,  623  Lafayette  Av.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  real  substitute  for 

HOOD’S  SARSAPARILLA 

Get  it  today  in  usual  liquid  form  or  chocolated 
tablets  called  Sarsatabs.  100  Doses  One  Dollar. 
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PENCIL 

DOM'S 


Don’t  think  that  any  pencil  is  good  enough. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  best  made  pencil  is  the  cheapest  pencil. 

Don’t  forget  there  are  soft  pencils,  soft  medium,  medium,  hard,  very  hard,  and 
very,  very  hard  pencils  made. 

Don’t  forget  that  different  pencils  are  made  for  different  kinds  of  work. 

Don’t  forget  that  different  kinds  of  paper  require  different  kinds  of  pencils. 

Don’t  forget  that  different  people  like  and  require  different  kinds  of  pencils. 

Don’t  forget  that  you  are  in  America. 

Don’t  believe  that  all  good  things  come  from  over  the  ocean. 

Don’t  use  foreign  pencils,  when  equally  good  ones  (probably  better)  are  made 
in  America. 

• 

Don’t  forget  that  Dixon’s  “AMERICAN  GRAPHITE”  Pencils  are  made  in 
America,  by  American  workmen,  and  of  American  materials. 

Don’t  forget  to  send  for  Dixon’s  School  Catalogues  and  Color  Booklet,  also 
Dixon’s  Pencil  Guide,  they  will  help  you  to  select  the  right  pencil  for  any 
kind  of  educational  work. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
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3.  WRITTEN  WORK 

Have  two  or  three  of  the  best  stories  copied 
by  their  writers,  on  the  blackboard.  The  other 
children  are  to  read  and  correct  these  stories  in 
the  recitation  period.  Correct  errors  in  ex¬ 
pression,  in  spelling,  in  punctuation,  also  gram¬ 
matical  errors. 

4.  Have  the  children  write  their  stories.  As 
they  write,  pass  up  and  down  the  aisles,  and 
correct  one  error  on  each  paper.  Have  every 
story  read  aloud  to  the  class.  This  may  occupy 
two  or  three  days,  but  the  efforts  of  every  child 
should  be  thus  recognized  and  rewarded. 


The  Night  Before  Christmas 

’Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  thru  the 
house 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse; 

The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 

In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there. 

The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds, 
While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their  heads; 
And  mamma  in  her  kerchief  and  I  in  my  cap, 

Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter’s  nap, 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  rose  such  a  clatter, 

I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter; 
Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash, 

Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash, 

The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow 
Gave  a  luster  of  midday  to  objects  below; 

When,  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear, 
But  a  miniature  sleigh  and  eight  tiny  reindeer, 

With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 

I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 
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More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came, 

And  he  whistled  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by  name: 
“Now,  Dasher!  now,  Dancer!  now  Prancer  and  Vixen! 
On,  Comet!  on,  Cupid!  on,  Dunder  and  Blitzen! 

To  the  top  of  the  porch,  to  the  top  of  the  wall! 

Now  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away  all!” 

As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  hurricane  fly, 

When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle  mount  to  the  sky, 

So  up  to  the  housetop  the  coursers  they  flew, 

With  a  sleigh  full  of  toys — and  St.  Nicholas,  too; 

And  then  in  a  twinkling  I  heard  on  the  roof 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof; 

As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 
Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 

He  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 
And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot. 
A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back, 

And  he  looked  like  a  peddler  just  opening  his  pack; 
His  eyes  how  they  twinkled!  his  dimples  how  merry— 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry; 
His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow, 
And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow! 
The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth, 

And  the  smoke,  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 
He  was  chubby  and  plump — a  right  jolly  old  elf; 

And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself. 

A  wink  of  his  eye  and  a  twist  of  his  head 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 

He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work, 
And  filled  all  the  stockings,  then  turned  with  a  jerk, 
Then  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 

And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose, 

He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle, 
And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle; 
But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight: 
“Merry  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good-night. 

— C.  C.  Moore. 


Lesson  Plans  in  Primary  Physiology 


FIRST  YEAR 

Bones,  flesh,  skin,  to  be  studied  largely  by  ob¬ 
servation. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Structure — Of  head,  body,  trunk,  to  be  stud¬ 
ied  largely  by  observation. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Structure  of  Head. 

Crown,  hair,  ears. 

Face — forehead,  temples,  cheeks,  chin,  lips, 
eyes,  eyebrows,  eyelids,  nose,  nostrils,  mouth, 
tongue,  teeth. 

Neck — throat,  back  of  neck. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Structure  of  Bone. 

Animal  and  mineral  matter.  Remove  ani¬ 
mal  matter  by  allowing  a  bone  to  remain  in  the 
fire  for  three  hours. 


Remove  mineral  matter  by  allowing  a  bone 
(preferably  a  chicken  bone)  to  remain  in  weak 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Show  lengthwise  section  of  bone, — ends, 
shaft,  inside. 

Show  crosswise  section  of  bone, — canals  for 
blood  vessels. 

Bone  covering. 

Change  in  bone  as  a  person’s  age  increases. 

Growth  of  bones. 

Growth  of  joints,  ligaments,  cartilage, 
liquid  oiling  joints. 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

If  you  have  Red,  Weak,  Weary,  Watery  Eyes  or 
Granulated  Eyelids.  Murine  Doesn’t  Smart  — 
Soothes  Eye  Pain.  Druggists  Sell  Murine  Eye 
Remedy,  Liquid,  25c,  50c,  $1.00.  Murine  Eye 
Salve  in  Aseptic  Tubes,  25c,  $1.00.  Eye  Books 
and  Eye  Advice  Free  by  Mail. 

An  Eye  Tonic  Good  for  All  Eyes  that  Need  Cjare 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 
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In  Bethlehem 

ONE  CHILD 

Little  children,  can  you  tell, 

Do  you  know  the  story  well, 
How  the  Lord  of  life  and  light 
Left  His  home  in  heaven  so 
bright 

On  the  Christmas  morning? 
SCHOOL 

Yes,  we  know  the  story  well, 
Listen,  now  and  hear  us  tell, 
Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
Christ,  the  little  children’s 
friend, 

On  the  Christmas  morning. 
BOYS 

Shepherds  sat  upon  the  ground, 
Fleecy  flocks  were  folded  round ; 
Then  a  brightness  filled  the  sky ; 
Angel  voices  rang  on  high, 

On  the  Christmas  morning. 

GIRLS 

O’er  the  stable  hung  a  star; 
Wise  men  followed  from  afar; 
Jesus  in  the  manger  lay, 

Lord  of  life  upon  the  hay, 

On  the  Christmas  morning. 

SCHOOL 

Gifts  they  offered,  rich  and 
rare, 

Kneeling  by  the  manger  there; 
We  our  hearts  to  Him  must 
bring 

Gifts  for  Christ,  our  Savior 
King, 

On  the  Christmas  morning. 

- — Selected. 


A  Song  of  Christmas 

Sing  a  song  of  Christmas, 
With  frost  and  ice  and. snow; 
With  evergreens  and  holly 
And  stockings  in  a  row. 

Sing  a  song  of  Santa  Claus, 
The  children’s  jolly  friend, 
With  loads  of  books  and  play¬ 
things, 

And  goodies  without  end. 

Sing  a  song  of  Christmas, 

And  the  stately  Christmas 
tree, 

With  its  lights  and  shining  tin¬ 
sel 

So  beautiful  to  see. 

Sing  a  song  of  secrets 
Securely  hid  away, 

Which  must  not  be  found  out 
Till  merry  Christmas  day. 

Sing  a  song  of  feasting, 

Of  gayety  and  mirth, 


Woman’s  Beauty 

painted  by  nature  is  the  ideal  beauty — it  is 
what  the  artists  try  to  copy  and  what  users  of 
rouge  and  cosmetics  try  to  match. 

There  is  no  real  beauty  without  health — 
neither  is  there  real  comfort  or  happiness. 

It  is  woman’s  happiness  to  look  well  and  feel 
well — and  every  woman  in  good  health  has 

The  World’s  Greatest  Charm 

Impure  skin,  pimples,  a  muddy  complexion, 
lustreless  eyes  and  the  many  evidences  of  an 
impaired  system  can  only  be  corrected  by 
taking  the  necessary  tonic. 

By  using  Beecham’s  Pills  the  cause  will  be 
removed  and  the  effects  will  soon  be  gone — 
vitality  will  soon  be  restored,  the  step  regain 
its  elasticity  and  the  eyes  will  beam  again  with 
that  same  health  which  gives  the  countenance 
and  complexion  its  best  charm.  The  tint 
that  tells  of  health  will  be 

MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  USING 

BEffiSSKs 

The  circular  with  each  box  contains  special  directions  for  women. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  10c,  and  25c;  If  your  dealer  should  not 
have  them,  send  price  to  Thomas  Beecham,  365  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 


While  bells  are  gladly  chiming, 
“Peace,  and  good-will  on 
earth.” 

Sing  a  song  of  Christmas, 

Oh,  sing  it  loud  and  clear, 
For  the  merry  Christmas  time 
Is  the  best  of  all  the  year. 

— From  The  Days  We  Cele¬ 
brate. 


Jack,  be  nimble, 

And,  Jack,  be  quick; 
And,  Jack,  jump  over 
The  candlestick. 


December 

December,  oh,  December,  dear, 
We  know  your  laughing  face, 

And  who  that  jolly  fellow  is 
Who  drives  at  such  a  pace. 

The  prancing  deer,  the  jingling 
bells, 

The  sleigh  with  toys  heaped 
high, 

Proclaim  to  every  child  on 
earth 

That  dear  St.  Nick  is  nigh. 

Lizbeth  Comins. 
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The  Christmas  Pony 

Dramatization 

( Continued  from  page  128) 

Wells. — Be  ready,  men;  guard  the  door.  Ah, 
little  girl,  what  are  you  doing  here? 

Bella  (bravely). — I  came  to  warn  the  Col¬ 
onel. 

Wells. — Oh,  you  did?  Did  you  come  on  that 
little  white  pony? 

Bella. — Yes,  sir. 

Wells. — Men,  kill  that  pony! 

Bella  rushes  in  front  of  the  men. 

Bella. — Wait — please  don’t  hurt  Whitey.  She 
didn’t  do  any  harm.  Colonel  Greene  gave  me 
Whitey.  Whitey  is  my  Christmas  Pony. 
Please  don’t  hurt  her. 

Wells  (kindly). — Very  well,  little  girl.  You 
may  keep  the  Christmas  Pony. 

Curtain. 


Twinkle  Little  Star 

[See  page  143] 


Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 

How  I  wonder  what  you  are! 

Up  above  the  world  so  high, 

Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

When  the  glorious  sun  is  set, 
When  the  grass  with  dew  is  wet, 
Then  you  show  your  little  light, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  all  the  night. 


In  the  dark  blue  sky  you  keep, 

And  often  thru  my  curtains  peep; 
For  you  never  shut  your  eye 
Till  the  sun  is  in  the  sky. 

’Tis  your  bright  and  tiny  spark 
Lights  the  traveler  in  the  dark, 

Tho  I  know  not  what  you  are, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 


— Taylor. 


‘•HERE  IS  A  GIFT  THAT  ALL  WILL  ENJOY 

Webster’s 

New  International  Dictionary 

THE  MERRIAM  WEBSTER 

It  is  a  GIFT  to  be  treasured,  admired,  and  used  by  all  members  of  the 
family.  This  NEW  CREATION  is  far  more  than  a  single  volume, — more 
than  a  single  gift.  It  is  truly  a  library  in  one  book,  equivalent  in  type 
matter  to  a  15  volume  encyclopedia.  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst  writes: 

“An  indispensable  feature  of  the  library  of  every  man  who  either 
reads  or  writes.  There  is  no  matter  of  land,  sea  or  sky  that  does 
not  come  within  it3  purview  and  every  topic  is  handled  by  a  master.” 

This  new  work  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  information 
to  all  users  of  English.  Architect,  machinist,  clerk,  mer¬ 
chant,  banker,  doctor,  clergyman,  each  will  find  his 
questions  answered  with  final  authority.  The  Judges  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  regard  it  as: 

“An  unsurpassed  authority,  not  only  in  matters  relating  to  their 
particular  work  but  generally  in  all  work  of  a  literary  character.” 

THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  is  unquestionably  the 
one  gift  more  than  any  other  that 

A  TEACHER  WILL  ENJOY 

It  is  useful,  practical,  authoritative,  lasting,  attractive.  Why 
not  give  yourself  the  pleasure  of  owning  and  using  the  New 
International? 

WRITE  for  tall  particulars  and  pamphlet  showing  the  new  divided  page,  Illustrations,  etc. 

G.  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


If  you 
mention 
this  publication 
we  will  send  FREE 
a  set  of  Pocket 
Maps 
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Why? 

Why  do  bells  for  Christmas 
ring? 

Why  do  little  children  sing? 
Once  a  lovely,  shining  star, 
Seen  by  shepherds  from  afar, 
Gently  moved,  until  its  light 
Made  a  manger-cradle  bright. 

There  a  darling  Baby  lay, 
Pillowed  soft  upon  the  hay; 
And  its  mother  sang  and 
smiled, 

“This  is  Christ,  the  Holy  Child.” 
Therefore,  bells  for  Christmas 
ring, 

Therefore,  little  children,  sing! 

— Selected. 


Shoes 

I  think  new  shoes  the  finest 
things  in  all  the  whole  wide 
world. 

When  nurse  has  changed  my 
frock  and  made  my  hair 
look  nice  and  curled, 

And  buttoned  up  my  shoes,  I 
can’t  do  anything  but  look 

Straight  at  my  feet,  and  feel 
just  like  the  princess  in  the 
book; 

And  even  if  they  pinch  my 
toes,  I  never  seem  to  care; 

I’d  almost  rather  have  them, 
for  it  makes  it  true  they’re 
there. 

If  you  could  wave  a  wand  and 
let  me  have  the  things  I’d 
choose, 

I’d  take  a  shiny,  squeaky,  pinchy 
pair  of  brand-new  shoes. 

— Louise  Ayres  Garnett,  in 
The  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion. 


You  shall  have  an  apple, 

You  shall  have  a  plum, 

You  shall  have  a  rattle-basket, 
When  your  dad  comes  home. 


Pussy  Cat  sits  by  the  fire; 

How  did  she  come  there? 

In  walks  the  little  dog, 

Says,  “Pussy!  are  you  there?” 

“How  do  you  do,  Mistress 
Pussy? 

Mistress  Pussy,  how  d’ye  do?” 
“I  thank  you  kindly,  little  dog, 
I  fare  as  well  as  you!” 


ISeautiful  for  Christmas  <3ifts 

Order  To-day 

Reproductions  of  the  World’s  Great  Paintings 

nur  PfUT  CAPII  For  25  or  more 
UI1C  bull  I  Crib  11  Size  5l/2  x  8.  Postpaid 

Send  25  cents,  in  stamps  if  necessary,  or 
P.  O.  money  order,  for  25  art  subjects,  or  25 
Madonnas,  or  25  for  children,  or  25  kittens, 
or  $1  for  the  four  sets.  No  two  pictures  alike. 

Send  $1  for  art  set  of  100,  or  for  21  pic¬ 
tures  each  10  x  12  inches. 

Catalogue  of  1,000  small  illustrations  and 
two  pictures  for  three  two-cent  stamps.  It 
ought  to  be  in  your  home.  Send  for  it  TO¬ 
DAY. 

The  One  Cent  Pictures  are  15  to  25  times  as 

large  as  this  Baby  Stuart  AWARDED  FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS 

Teach  the  Christmas  Story  with  the  PERRY  PICTURES 
Large  Pictures  for  Framing,  22x28  inches,  including  Margin,  75  cents  each;  8  for  $5.50 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box16,  Malden,  Mass. 


A  NEW  IDEA  AND  A  NEW  SHIP 

During  the  Christmas  Holidays  Teachers  and  Scholars 

can  visit  the  tropical  islands  of  the  West  Indies  at  nominal  cost . 

THE  RED  CROSS  LINE 

will  dispatch  their  brand-new  tourist  steamship  “STEPHANO” 
on  a  13  day  tour  leaving  December  23rd,  returning  January  5th, 
visiting  BERMUDA,  NASSAU  and  HAVANA  Another  tour 
to  same  points  starts  January  10th.  Cost  of  either  tour  only  $75  up. 

Also  a  tour  of  19  days  starting  January  27th  to  NASSAU — HAVANA— 
KINGSTON  and  COLON.  $100  up. 

Rates  include  berths  and  meals — first  cabin. 

Sea  sports — swimming  pool — excellent  cuisine — orchestra. 

Number  limited  to  150.  No  crowding  on  ship,  or  at 
points  of  call.  The  ship  goes  to  dock. 

An  early  booking  advised.  Limit  will  not  be  ex¬ 
ceeded.  Send  for  handsome  illustrated  booklet  D. 

BOWRING  &  CO.,  17  State  St.,  New  York 


GROSSMANN’S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  GERMAN 

PRONUNCIATION 

By  EDWARD  ALBERT  GROSSMANN 

Students  taught  by  this  method  are  able  to  acquire  a  pure 
and  correct  pronunciation  free  from  accent.  The  author  has 
succeeded  in  putting  a  great  deal  into  a  very  small  compass. 

This  book  is  practically  indispensable  to  every  teacher  of 
German. 

Price,  post-paid . 50  cents. 

IVES-BUTLER  COMPANY 

31-33  East  27th  Street  ::  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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If  You  Are  Feeling 
a  Bit  Rusty 

If  you  are  feeling  a 
bit  rusty  or  slow,  if  you 
would  provide  yourself 
with  the  latest  and  best 
things  on  pedagogy  and 
child  study,  look  up 
these  books.  They  will 
give  you  fresh  grip  on 
things — an  acquaintance 
with  the  most  vital  of 
educational  problems. 

FOR  TEACHERS 

EDUCATION  FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 

Prize  Essay  by  Dr.  Georg  Ker- 
schensteiner.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Council  of  Education,  and  Director 
of  the  Munich  Public  Schools. 

Translated  by  A,  J.  Pressland  for 
the  Commercial  Club,  Chicago. 

By  the  head  of  the  famous  Munich 
Continuation  Schools,  Education  for 
Citizenship  is  one  of  the  important 
books  of  the  year.  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner’s  methods  are  in  use  in  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  Wales,  and  honored 
by  British  Parliament.  Now,  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  melting  pot  of  the  nations, 
means  to  utilize  the  Doctor’s  experi¬ 
ence. 

COMMON  SENSE 
DIDACTICS 

Henry  W.  Sabin 

Study  it,  read  it.  “Every  sen¬ 
tence  is  a  jewel.’’  F.  L.  Williams, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Water¬ 
loo,  Minn.  “It  is  the  counsel  of  a 
veteran  educator  whose  experience 
has  taken  in  every  phase  of  school 
work.”  Orville  T.  Bright,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  teach¬ 
ers*  books  published.  Sane,  helpful, 
full  of  a  fine  guiding  spirit 

THE  CHILD 
His  Thinking,  Feeling  and 
Doing 

Dr.  Amy  Tanner 

A  study  of  the  child  from  birth  to 
adolescence.  “The  book  should  be 
read  by  every  teacher  and  every 
parent  in  the  land.  No  questions  are 
of  more  consequence  to  the  good  of 
the  race  than  those  pertaining  to  the 
first  years  of  the  child’s  life.  Dr. 
Tanner’s  book  emphasizes  this.  It 
inspires,  invites,  and  encourages  the 
reader  to  deeper  interest,  closer  ob¬ 
servation,  and  broader  study.”  James 
H.  Horn,  Department  of  English, 
Kayser  Preparatory  Branch  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University,  W.  Va. 

Correspondence  Invited 

Rand  McNally  &  Co. 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


Christmas  Mother  Goose 

Dame,  get  up  and  bake  your 
pies, 

Bake  your  pies,  bake  your  pies; 

Dame,  get  up  and  bake  your 
pies 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

Dame,  what  makes  your  maid¬ 
ens  lie, 

Maidens  lie,  maidens  lie; 

Dame,  what  makes  your  maid¬ 
ens  lie 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morn¬ 
ing? 

Dame,  what  makes  your  ducks 
to  die, 

Ducks  to  die,  ducks  to  die; 

Dame,  what  makes  your  ducks 
to  die 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morn¬ 
ing? 

Their  wings  are  cut  and  they 
cannot  fly, 

Cannot  fly,  cannot  fly; 

Their  wings  are  cut  and  they 
cannot  fly 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 


Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  cor¬ 
ner, 

Eating  a  Christmas  pie; 

He  put  in  his  thumb,  and  he 
pulled  out  a  plum, 

And  said,  “What  a  good  boy 
am  I!” 
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majority  of  the 
public  schools  of 
the  United  States0 
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Carefully  designed  for 
each  grade  of  school  anei 
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and  fully  guaranteed. 
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MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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95  John  Street,  New  York 
Works:  Camden,  N.J„ 
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Old  Betty  Blue 
Lost  a  holiday  shoe, 

What  can  old  Betty  do? 

Give  her  another 
To  match  the  other, 

And  then  she  may  swagger  in 
two. 


Bounce  Buckram,  velvet’s  drear; 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a 
year. 


God  bless  the  master  of  this 
house, 

The  mistress  bless  also, 

And  all  the  little  children 
That  ’round  the  table  go; 

And  all  your  kin  and  kinsmen, 
That  dwell  both  far  and  near ; 
I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas, 
And  a  happy  New  Year. 


No. 


THE 

PERFECT 

SCHOOL 

PENCIL 


THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 


SEND  TEN  C  NTS  FOR  SAMPLES 

EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


Nurse’s  Song 

Whenever  a  little  child  is  born, 

All  night  a  soft  wind  rocks  the 
corn ; 

One  more  little  buttercup 
wakes  to  the  morn, 
Somewhere. 

One  more  rosebud  shy  will  un¬ 
fold, 

One  more  grass  blade  thru  the 
mold, 

One  more  bird  song  the  air  will 
hold, 

Somewhere. 

— St.  Nicholas 
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SLEEPLESSNESS 


Its  Cause  and  Remedy 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  lie  awake 
nights,  fidgety,  restless,  tossing  about, 
counting  ioo  backwards,  or  sheep  jump¬ 
ing  over  a  fence,  all  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
lose  yourself  in  slumberland  and  get  the 
rest  which  you  so  much  need. 

No  one,  unless  they  have  been  troubled 
with  insomnia,  can  begin  to  realize  its 
horrors  and  how  wearing  it  is. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  simply  a 
case  of  overworked  nerves  or  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  digestive  system.  Thousands 
of  such  cases  are  being  cured  by  Vinol. 
As  proof  we  quote  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  Marion,  Ind. 

“I  could  not  sleep  nights,  was  run¬ 
down,  nervous,  had  no  appetite  and  was 
all  discouraged.  Vinol  made  me  well 
after  all  other  remedies  had  failed.  1 
sleep  splendidly, 
strength.”  Mrs. 

guarantee  this  testimonial  to  be  genu¬ 
ine.) 

We  ask  every  person  who  suffers  from 
sleeplessness  or  who  is  nervous  or  run¬ 
down  to  try  a  bottle  of  Vinol  with  the 
understanding  that  their  money  will  be 
returned  if  it  does  not  help  them.  Vinol 
contains  no  drugs  or  oil,  and  agrees  with 
everyone. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  Drug  Store  in 
every  town  and  city  in  the  country.  Ches¬ 
ter  Kent  &  Co.,  Chemists,  proprietors, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Carnegie  College-Home  Study-Free  Tuition 

Carnegie  College  gives  free  tuition  by  mail  to 
the  first  applicants  from  each  post-office.  Normal, 
Teacher’s  Professional,  Grammar  School,  High 
School,  College  Preparatory,  Civil  Service,  Book¬ 
keeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Greek,  Span¬ 
ish,  Latin,  German,  Italian,  Drawing,  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Courses  are  thoroughly  taught  hy  cor¬ 
respondence.  Applicants  for  free  tuition  should 
apply  at  once  to 

Dept.  c.  CARNEGIE  CDLLEGE,  Rogers,  Ohio 


New  Year  Mother  Goose 

I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing 

by, 

Come  sailing  by,  come  sailing 
by; 

I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing 

by, 

On  New  Year’s  Day  in  the 
morning. 

And  what  do  you  think  was  in 
them  then, 

Was  in  them  then,  was  in 
them  then? 

And  what  do  you  think  was  in 
them  then, 

On  New  Year’s  Day  in  the 
morning? 


and  have  gained  in  'pjiree  pretty  girls  were  m  them 
L.  E.  Heinlein.  (We 

then, 

Were  in  them  then,  were  in 
them  then; 

Three  pretty  girls  were  in  them 
then, 

On  New  Year’s  Day  in  the 
morning. 


CLASS  P/NS 

For  College,  School,  Society  or  Lodge. 


AND 

BADGES 


Descriptive  catalog  with  attractive  prices .  [NHSi 
mailed  free  upon  request.  Either  style  of  {j 
pins  here  illustrated  with  any  three  letters  and  figures, 
one  or  two  colors  of  enamel.  STERLING  SILVER,  25o 
each;  $2.50doz.;  SILVER  PLATE,  lOoeachi  $1.00  doz. 

6ASTIAN  BROS.  CO.  Dept.  701  ROCHESTER, 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

free  to  Teachers. 
Speakers,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Plays,  Marches, 
Drills,  Exercises,  Celebrations,  Entertainments, 
Games,  Songs,  Teachers’  Books  and  Dictionaries 
Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Number 
Reading,  Alphabet  and  Busy-work  Cards,  Reports, 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Pegs,  Sticks,  Beads, 
Papers,  Stars,  Festooning,  Drapery,  Flags,  Raffia, 
Sewing  Silkette,  Needles.  Scissors,  Blackboards, 
Erasers,  Crayons,  Maps,  Globes,  all  School  Goods. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  "WARREN,  PA. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Dl  A  V  C  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono- 
rLAl  O  logues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one. 

T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.  Dept.  66,  ChleeflO 


Cold  and  raw  the  north  wind 
doth  blow, 

Bleak  in  a  morning  early; 

All  the  hills  are  covered  with 
snow, 

And  winter’s  now  come  fairly. 


little 


Little  Polly  Flinders 

Sat  among  the  cinders, 

Warming  her  pretty 
toes. 

Her  mother  came  and  caught 
her, 

And  whipped  her  little  daugh¬ 
ter 

For  spoiling  her  nice  new 
clothes. 


I  love  little  pussy,  her  coat  is  so 
warm; 

And  if  I  don’t  hurt  her  she’ll 
do  me  no  harm. 

So  I’ll  not  pull  her  tail  nor  drive 
her  away, 

But  pussy  and  I  very  gently 
will  play. 


CATALOG 

IN  COLOR. 

-  ^  FREE 

GROUSE  CO.  North  Attleboro. 

EVERY  PIN  GUARANTIED  PERFECT  -  MASS. 


CLASSPINSl 


Rest  and  Health  to  Mother  and  Ghild 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  SyRor 
has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS 
by  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their 
CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
with  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  th« 
GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy 
for  DIARRHOEA.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  Mrs. 
Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  ns 
other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


Little  People  Everywhere 

By  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald,  author 
of  the  ‘‘Child  Life  Readers,”  and  Julia 
Dalrymple.  Price  to  schools,  40  cents; 
postage,  7  cents.  The  following  vol¬ 
umes  are  ready: — 

KATHLEEN  IN  IRELAND 
BETTY  IN  CANADA 
MANUEL  IN  MEXICO 
GERDA  IN  SWEDEN 
MARTA  IN  HOLLAND 
UME'  SAN  IN  JAPAN 
FRITZ  IN  GERMANY 
RAFAEL  IN  ITALY 
BORIS  IN  RUSSIA 
HASSAN  IN  EGYPT 

THE  WIDE-AWAKE  READERS 

Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third  Read¬ 
ers;  30,  30,  35  and  40  cents. 

The  Primary  Series  which  is  the  best 
"graded  and  awakens  the  keenest  child 
interest.  It  has  the  largest  amount  of 
material  and  "is  used  as  a  basal  series 
or  an  “expression  series”  to  accompany 
any  phonetic  method. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

34  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
623  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


LET  YOUR  NEXT  GIFT  BE  A  COPY  OF 

ACADIAN 

REMINISCENCES 

The  True  Story  of  Evangeline 

By  JUDGE  FELIX  VOORHIES, 
of  LOUISIANA 

And  Receive  Free  a  Picture  of 

EYAJfGELIJfE 

A  reproduction  of  HOWARD  CHANDLER 
CHRISTY’S  Famous  $1200  Painting  of 
this  BEAUTIFUL  ACADIAN  GIRL. 

For  sale  at  all  hook  stores,  or  BOTH 
will  he  sent  to  any  address,  Post 
Paid,  for  ONE  DOLLAR,  hy 

JACOBS  NEWS  DEPOT  CO.,  Publishers, 
Opelousas,  La. 

Your  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfactory 


The  Recitation  and 
The  Art  of  Questioning 

Extremely  Practical.  40  pages.  15  cents. 

Address,  CHAS.  VAN  DORN 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


Grossman’s  Practical  Guide 
to  German  Pronunciation 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 

IVES-BUTLER  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


LET  ME  READ  YOUR  CHARACTER 


Mind  you  get  a  really  good  reading.  Based  upon  your  hand¬ 
writing.  Will  please  you.  Many  say  I  am  Country  s  best 
Graphologist.  See  for  yourself.  S«?iidl<)c.  Money  back  if 
dissatisfied.  G.  K  BE  A  tJ  CHAMP,  2583  8th  Ave.  New  York 


EUROPE  $250 

The  Independent  Tours,  Room  I ,  Five  Cents  Savings 
Bank  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Teachers3  Agencies 


s BREWER 

TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 

»  t  • 

ESTABLISHED  22  YE'ARS  1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 

POSITIONS  FILLED.  7.500 

CHICAGO 

Kellogg’s  Agency 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

Twentieth  year,  same  manager.  Has 
served  thousands  of  teachers  and  em¬ 
ployers.  Recommends  teachers  all  thm 
year  round.  First  class  High  School  and 
other  high  grade  teachers  always  ready. 
Write,  telegraph  or  ’phone. 


The  Little  Fir-Trees 

Hey!  little  evergreens, 

Sturdy  and  strong! 

Summer  and  autumn  time 
Hasten  along. 

Harvest  the  sunbeams,  then 
Bind  them  in  sheaves, 

Range  them,  and  change  them 
To  tufts  of  green  leaves. 
Delve  in  the  mellow  mold, 

Far,  far  below, 

And  so 

Little  evergreens,  grow! 

Grow,  grow! 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS1 

Twenty-sixth  year.  Best  Schools  and  Colleges  everywhere  our  permanent  clients, 
read  our  new  booklet  "Teaching  as  a  Business.” 


AfiPNPV  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager 
■  623  S. WABASH  AVE..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

y6u 


want  to 


W„«,«  Office,  j  Jffigf  Ir.fTd.S"""""’''' 


The  Fisk  Teachers’  Agencies 


New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave. 
Washington,  1505  Penn  Ave. 


Chicago,  39  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Denver,  816  Cen.  Sav.  Bk.  Building 
Portland,  Ore.,  611  Swetland  Bldg. 


2A  Park  Street 
Boston  -  Mass. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  2142  Shattuck  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  238  Douglas  Building 


ALBANY  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Haa  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records. 

SttUfar  Circular .  HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


B.  F. CLARK  CHICAGO,  STEINWAY  HALL  21ST  YEAR 

THE  CLARK  TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 

NORTHWESTERN  OFFICE  SPOKANE.  WASH.  PEYTON  BLOCK 


The  Pratt  Teachers 9  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

_  „  New  York 

lecommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  college, 
ipublic  and  private  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  W.  O.  PRATT,  Manager- 


SGHERMERHORN 

TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORD,  Proprietor 


353  Fifth  Avenue 
Corner  34th  Street 
Tel.  1285  Madison  Square 
NEW  YORK 


Oldest  and  Best 
known  in  United  States 

Established,  1 855 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
TOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Wake  up  the  Iove-of-counti^  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  the  splendid  big  flag 
we  send  you  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  either! 

WRITE  US  .  Tell  your  pupils  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don’t  enter 
Washington  rnrr  heart  and  soul  into  the  plan.  Here  is  how  you  can  get  this 
and  Lincoln  rlfCt  big  flag  free: 

Pictures  .. .  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  35  of  our 

Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  lOcentseach.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it.  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5  x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  48  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  forindoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  get  it  absolutely  free  for  your  school. 

Don’t  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

fiSPWrite  today  for  Buttons,  we  will  send  them  postpaid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

are  THE  PICTURES  OF  THE  PATRIOTS  “WASHINGTON’’ 

AND  “LINCOLN”  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL7 

We  furnish  them_  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington’s  or  Lincoln’s  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Please  state  kind  of  buttons  you  desire  us  I 
to  send  you.  «®*Afteryou  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.  (  I 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  1  32f  Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


Grow,  little  evergreens,  grow 

Up,  up  so  airily 
To  the  blue  sky; 

Lift  up  your  leafy  tips 
Stately  and  high; 

Clasp  tight  your  tiny  cones, 
Tawny  and  brown; 

By  and  by,  buffeting 
Rains  will  pelt  down; 

By  and  by,  bitterly, 

Chill  winds  will  blow, 

And  so, 

Little  evergreens,  grow! 

Grow,  grow! 

Grow,  little  evergreens,  grow! 

Gather  all  uttermost 
Beauty,  because — 

Hark,  till  I  tell  it,  now; 

How  Santa  Claus, 

Out  of  the  northern  land, 

Over  the  seas, 

Soon  shall  come  seeking  you. 
Evergreen  trees ! 

Seek  you  with  reindeer,  soon, 
Over  the  snow; 

And  so, 

Little  evergreens,  grow! 

Grow,  grow! 

Grow,  little  evergreens,  grow. 

What  if  the  maple  flare, 
Flaunting  with  red, 

You  shall  bear  waxen-white 
Tapers,  instead. 

What  if  now,  otherwhere 
Birds  are  beguiled, 

You  shall  yet  nestle 
The  little  Christ  Child! 

Ah,  the  strange  splendor 
The  fir  trees  shall  know, 

And  so, 

Little  evergreens,  grow! 

Grow,  grow! 

Grow,  little  evergreens,  grow! 

— Evaleen  Stein,  in  St.  Nich¬ 
olas. 


AN  AfiFNPY  *s  valuabloin  proportion  toitsin- 
nll  MULIlU  I  fluencc>  I  f  it  merely  hears  of  va¬ 
cancies  and  tells  TMRT  is  something,  but  if  it 
you  about  them  ■  Hnl  js  asked  to  recommend 
teacher  and  recommends  nrnnftJKjir  linn 
you,  that  is  more.  Ours  HLvUIVIIVIlIiU  v- 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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The  absolute  reliability  of  Sapolio  means  a  lot  to  careful  housekeepers.  Other 
cleaners  may ,  but  you  know  Sapolio  will  do  it — and  economically,  too. 

It  Cleans,  Scours,  Polishes  every  time.  Cleans  almost  everything.  . 
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A  New  Book  of  Unusual  Importance 

Songs  of  a  Little  Child’s 


Words  by 

EMILIE  POULSSON 


Day 


Music  by 

ELEANOR  SMITH 


Thii  beautiful  book,  the  product  of  tried  and  trusted  work¬ 
ers  for  childhood,  has  several  claims  upon  public  favor.  In 
it  the  authors  have  responded  to  the  little  child  s  need  of 
•feert,  expressive  aongs?  voicing  for  him  his  joy  in  Natufe, 
his  affections,  his  childish  ideals. 

Distinctive  features  of  the  book  are  the  brevity  of  the 

ance  < 

mental.  .  ,r  ..  _ _ r - -  — - —  . . 

hut  have  touches  of  grace  that  will  enrich  and  refine  his 
language.  The  Music,  though  well  within  the  child’*  power 
•f  musical  expression,  gives  him  simple  examples  of  good 
musical  art. 

There  are  sixty-aix  songs  grouped  under  the  following 
hesdings: 


AT  THE  TASK 
WITH  THE  BIBDB 
BT  THE  BEA 
PLAYTIME 
TIMES  AMD  SEASONS 


•OOD  CHTLDBEN  JINGLES 
AT  HOME 

FAIB  DAYS  AND  BTOBMY 
WHEN  THE  WIND  BLOWS 
IN  THE  GABDEN 

MOTHER  SONGS 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  fifteen  full  pege  pictures  from 
drawings  by  Ruth  E.  Newton. 

Beautifulty  bound,  with  cover  design  in 
colors  and  gold.  Price,  $1.60  postpaid 

Send  for  descriptive  circular 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Beaton  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
Chicago:  Thomas  Charles  Co.  Kansas  City:  Hoover  Bros. 


Nervousness 

The  use  of  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

has  been  found  exceedingly  valuable 
in  nervous  disorders,  restoring  energy, 
increasing  mental  and  physical  en¬ 
durance,  and  as  a  general  tonic. 

Excellent  results  have  also  followed 
its  use  in  the  treatment  of  headache 
arising  from  derangement  of  the' 
digestive  organs  or  of  the  nervous 
system. 

HORSFORD’S 
Acid  Phosphate 

(Non-Alcoholic.) 

If  your  druggist  can’t  supply  you  send  25  cents  to  Rumford 
Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  trial  size  bottle, 
postage  paid. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
EDWARD  AUSTIN 
SHELDON 

Dr.  Sheldon’s  work  as  an  educator  is  too 
well  known  to  require  comment.  His 
autobiography  sets  forth  in  graphic  and 
interesting  style  several  important  phases 
of  educational  progress  in  New  York 
State  which  have  an  important  bearing 
on  educational  development  throughout 
the  United  States. 


Price,  post-paid . $1-25 


IVES-BUTLER  COMPANY 
31-33  East  27th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


GRIT 

Is  an  excellent  thing  to  have  at  times, 
but  it  is  terribly  out  of  place  in  a  lead 
pencil.  Only  the  best  and  purest 
graphite  and  the  highest  quality  of 
cedar  find  their  way  into  DIXON'S 
American  Graphite  Pencils.  For 
school  use  there  is  nothing  like  them, 
and  they  are  the  standard  wherever 
used. 

Send  1 6  cents  in  stamps,  mention¬ 
ing  this  paper,  and  receive  samples 
that  veill  surprise  you. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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A  Happier  New  Year 


If  1911  was  a  happy  year,  1912  will  be  hap¬ 
pier  yet.  You  have  the  knack  and  the  habit 
now.  And  practice  makes  for  greater  perfec¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  rule  for  all  fine  arts,  among 
which  happiness  is  chief. 

If  the  year  that  is  past  was  not  a  happy  one, 
try  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  you. 
The  year  is  not  to  blame.  No  more  than  the 
money  is  to  blame  for  the  suffering  which  the 
prodigal  has  brought  upon  himself  by  riotous 
living.  It  counted  out  to  you  and  to  me  more 
than  a  half  a  million  minutes.  What  have  we 
to  show  for  the  spending  of  them? 

A  half  million  is  quite  a  capital  to  work  with. 
If  one-third  of  it  was  invested  in  rest  for  mind 
and  body,  we  did  wisely.  That  ought  to  have 
made  the  remaining  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  waking  minutes  the  more  profitable  in 
earning  for  ourselves  all  the  happiness  we  can 
hold  and  plenty  to  spare  for  others. 

Suppose  we  allow  another  third  of  our  capital 
for  the  specific  work  in  which  we  are  engaged 
and  by  which  we  earn  our  “living.”  If  heart 
and  soul  are  in  that  work,  this  third  is  sure 
to  yield  us  a  rich  harvest  of  happiness,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  monetary  compensation.  If  the 
money  is  all  we  work  for,  then  that  is  all  we 
get.  It  is  all  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

You  join  an  association.  You  pay  your  dues 
and  attend  the  meetings.  You  find  fault  with 
the  officers  and  grumble  about  the  programs. 
Another  makes  himself  useful  and  agreeable. 
He  studies  and  plans  how  to  make  the  gather¬ 
ings  more  profitable  and  enjoyable  to  the  lar¬ 
gest  number.  You  want  to  be  served,  the  other 
wants  to  serve.  If  he  is  preferred  above  you 
when  the  honors  are  divided,  do  you  feel  your¬ 
self  slighted?  If  you  do,  our  genial  friend, 
Epictetus,  would  refer  to  you  as  “an  unreason¬ 
able,  selfish,  greedy  individual  and  a  block¬ 
head.” 

And  so  it  goes.  The  less  we  give  of  our¬ 
selves,  the  less  we  receive  for  ourselves.  Hap¬ 
piness  is  the  reward  of  service.  And  service  is 
labor  plus  love. 

The  Lord  has  made  it  easy  for  teachers  to 


perform  this  kind  of  service,  much  easier  than 
to  people  in  most  other  occupations.  To  money 
brokers,  for  instance.  Laboring  with  children 
and  for  the  children  is  laboring  for  the  future 
that  is  to  be.  The  more  love  we  put  into  this 
work,  the  more  precious  the  result  will  be,  and 
the  greater  the  satisfaction  to  ourselves.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  is  not  a  good  word:  gratification  is 
better,  but  it  sounds  more  affected  because  we 
use  it  so  little.  Whatever  we  may  call  it,  there 
is  happiness  in  it  as  its  chiefest  ingredient.  If 
a  cultivator  of  flowers  can  get  happiness  out  of 
his  tender  care  of  the  growing  things,  how  much 
greater  must  be  the  happiness  of  the  teacher 
of  little  children  when  heart  and  soul  are  in 
the  work! 

Now  what  about  the  remaining  third  of  our 
year’s  allowance?  We  have  as  yet  set  aside 
nothing  for  recreation.  Moreover,  we  are  not 
living  for  ourselves  alone,  nor  for  our  work 
alone,  for  that  matter.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
that  my  idea  for  re-creation  includes  everything 
desirable  for  toning  up  physical  and  mental 
vigor  and,  besides — let  us  make  it  a  very  large 
besides — everything  desirable  for  keeping  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  interests  stirring  and  expand¬ 
ing.  We  want  time  for  play,  and  we  want  time 
for  social  intercourse  with  neighbors  and 
friends  and  people  whose  interests  differ  from 
our  own  enough  to  keep  us  reminded  that  “the 
rustic  cackle  of  our  bourg”  is  not  “the  murmur 
of  the  world.”  This  is  plain  Tennyson.  And  it 
makes  the  whole  idea  plain. 

We  may  be  sure  that  if  we  do  not  find  happi¬ 
ness  where  our  work  is,  we  shall  not  find  it  any¬ 
where  else.  There  it  is,  get  it  out. 

Of  course,  we  must  have  a  pre-disposition  for 
happiness.  Without  that  we  shall  have  poor 
pickings.  Happiness  does  not  fall  into  one’s 
lap.  If  it  is  worth  having,  it  is  worth  looking 
for.  And  it  needs  looking  for.  Such  is  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Every  year  we  live  ought  to  make  us 
more  expert  in  finding  happiness.  Therefore, 
the  year  1912  ought  to  be  the  happiest  year  you 
ever  had.  And  my  sincere  wish  for  you  is  that 
you  may  find  it  so  when  you  strike  the  balance 
on  December  31,  1912. 
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Memory  Gems  for  January 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted) 


JANUARY  1 

“  Happy  New  Year  to  you  all!” 
January’s  snowstorms  call. 

JANUARY  2 

The  snowflakes  are  falling  to-day; 

The  houses  and  eaves  and  fences  and  trees 
Are  loaded  with  feathery  spray. 

JANUARY  3 

We  would  gladly  hear  you  tell, 

Little  snowflakes,  where  you  dwell. 

See  the  snow,  see  the  snow! 

JANUARY  4 

Downy  little  snowflakes, 

Flying  all  around, 

Dropping  a  white  cov’ring 
O’er  the  frozen  ground. 

JANUARY  5 

The  snow  is  falling  all  around, 

How  fair,  how  fair! 

JANUARY  8 

He  giveth  snow  like  wool. 

JANUARY  9 

We  are  free !  We  are  free !  the  snowflakes  cried. 
Hurrah,  Hurrah !  away  we  hide. 

JANUARY  10 

Then  away,  away,  away, 

We’ll  make  a  track  for  the  merry  sleigh. 

JANUARY  11 

E’en  the  sparrow,  on  the  sill, 

Shakes  his  wings  and  shivers  till 
Helped  by  fitful  gusts,  he  flies 
Where  the  nested  gable  lies. 

JANUARY  12 

And  Jack  Frost  laughs  in  glee,  “Ha!  ha! 
These  shine  like  bits  of  glittering  spar, 

What  flowers  fairer  are?” 

JANUARY  15 

Snows,  flashing  cold  and  keen. 

JANUARY  16 

There’s  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills, 

The  frost  is  on  the  pane. 


JANUARY  17 

The  snow  stars  hid  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
Till  the  Master  bade  them  go 
Thru  the  dim  gray  air,  to  the  beautiful  world 
That  hung  in  the  mist  below. 

JANUARY  18 

“  Help  one  another,”  the  snowflakes  said. 
As  they  cuddled  down  in  their  fleecy  bed. 

JANUARY  19 

Look  into  the  garden 

Where  the  grass  was  green ; 

Covered  by  the  snowflakes, — 

Not  a  blade  is  seen. 

JANUARY  22 

Here  it  comes,  ho,  the  beautiful  snow, 

Old  winter  is  filled  with  delight; 

The  sleigh-bells  will  ring  a  merry  ting-ling, 
There’s  pleasure  from  morning  till  night. 

JANUARY  23 

The  north  wind  doth  blow, 

And  we  shall  have  snow, 

And  what  will  the  robin  do  then,  poor  thing? 
He’ll  sit  in  a  barn, 

And  keep  himself  warm, 

And  hide  his  head  under  his  wing,  poor 
thing. 

JANUARY  24 

Someone  is  all  the  time  working 
Out  on  the  pond  so  blue, 

Bridging  it  over  with  crystal ; 

Who  is  it,  now?  Can  you  tell  who? 

JANUARY  25 

Beautiful  feathery  flakes  of  snow, 

Softly  come  and  softly  go. 

JANUARY  26 

Even  when  our  lamps  are  bright, 
Flick’ring  far  out  in  the  night; 

Still  the  snowflakes  flutter  by, 

Soft,  and  cold,  and  white  they  lie. 

JANUARY  29 

Hurrah  for  the  boys  that  can  skate ! 
JANUARY  30 

Over  the  orchard  waste  and  brown, 

All  noiselessly  they  settle  down. 

JANUARY  31 

So  He  giveth  His  snow  like  wool, 

Fair  and  white  and  beautiful. 
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When  the  Snow  Is  on  the  Ground 
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Simple  Dramatizations 


The  Mouse  That  Lost  His  Tail 

Characters. — The  Cat,  the  Mouse,  the  Cow,  the  Barn, 
the  Lock,  the  Blacksmith,  the  Well.  A  child  represents 
each  of  these.  The  Cow,  the  Barn,  the  Lock,  the  Black¬ 
smith  and  the  Well  station  themselves  in  different  parts 
of  the  room,  or  on  the  platform. 

Enter  Cat  and  Mouse. 

Cat  (To  mouse). — Well,  I  have  caught  you 
at  last.  Now  I  am  going  to  eat  you. 

Mouse. — Please  don’t.  I  don’t  want  to  be 
eaten. 

Cat. — Nonsense.  Of  course  I  shall  eat  you. 

Opens  mouth  and  pretends,  to  bite  off  the  mouse’s  tail. 

Mottse. — My  tail  is  gone.  Oh,  Cat,  give  me 
back  my  long  tail  again. 

Cat  (With  a  laugh). — I  will,  if  you  will  go 
to  the  cow  and  get  me  some  milk. 

Mouse. — I  will  if  I  can. 

Walks  to  where  Cow  is  standing  or  sitting. 

Mouse. — Oh,  Cow,  give  me  milk.  I  give  Cat 
milk,  and  Cat  will  give  me  my  long  tail  again. 

Cow. — I  will,  if  you  will  go  to  the  bam  and 
get  me  some  hay. 

Mouse. — I  will  if  I  can. 

Mouse  goes  to  where  Barn  is  standing. 

Mouse. — Oh,  Barn,  give  me  hay;  I  give  Cow 
hay,  Cow  give  me  milk,  I  give  Cat  milk,  and 
Cat  will  give  me  my  long  tail  again. 

Barn. — I  will,  if  you  will  go  to  the  blacksmith 
and  get  me  a  lock. 

Mouse. — I  will  if  I  can. 

Mouse  goes  to  where  Blacksmith  is  standing. 

Mouse. — Oh,  Blacksmith,  give  me  lock ;  I  give 
Barn  lock,  Bam  give  me  hay,  I  give  Cow  hay, 
Cow  give  me  milk,  I  give  Cat  milk,  and  Cat  will 
give  me  my  long  tail  again. 

Blacksmith. — I  will,  if  you  will  go  to  the  well 
and  get  me  some  water. 

Mousq. — I  will  if  if  I  can. 

Mouse  goes  to  where  Well  is  standing. 

Mouse. — Oh,  Well,  give  me  water;  I  give 
Blacksmith  water.  Blacksmith  give  me  lock,  I 
give  Barn  lock,  Barn  give  me  hay,  I  give  Cow 
hay,  Cow  give  me  milk,  I  give  Cat  milk,  and 
Cat  will  give  me  my  long  tail  again. 

Well. — I  will.  Take  all  the  water  you  want. 

Mouse. — But  I  should  drown. 

Mouse  goes  back  to  Blacksmith. 

Mouse. — I  cannot  give  you  water. 

Blacksmith. — Then  I  will  not  give  you  lock. 

Mouse  goes  to  Barn. 

Mouse. — I  cannot  give  you  lock. 

Bam. — Then  I  will  not  give  you  hay. 

Mouse  goes  to  Cow. 

Mouse. — I  cannot  give  you  hay. 

Cow. — Then  I  will  not  give  you  milk. 

Mouse  goes  to  Cat. 

Mouse. — I  cannot  give  you  milk. 

Cat. — Then  I  will  not  give  you  your  long  tail 
again. 


The  Burial  of  Cock  Robin 

Characters. — Questioner,  Sparrow,  Fly,  Fish,  Beetle, 
Rook,  Owl,  Lark,  Kite,  Dove,  Thrush,  Wren,  Bull. 

All  stand  in  a  row,  except  the  Questioner,  who  stands 
in  front  of  each  one  ne  addresses. 

Questioner. — Who  killed  Cock  Robin? 
Sparrow  (Holding  up  bow  and  arrow). — I, 
the  Sparrow, 

With  my  bow  and  arrow; 

I  killed  Cock  Robin. 

Questioner. — Who  saw  him  die? 

Fly. — I,  the  Fly, 

With  my  little  eye, 

I  saw  him  die. 

Questioner. — Who  caught  his  blood? 

Fish  (Holding  up  dish). — I,  the  Fish, 

With  my  little  dish 
I  caught  his  blood. 

Questioner. — Who  made  his  shroud? 

Beetle  (Holding  up  the  largest  needle  to  be 
found). — I,  the  Beetle, 

With  my  little  needle, 

I  made  his  shroud. 

Questioner. — Who  will  be  the  parson  ? 

Rook  (Holding  up  book). — I,  the  Rook, 

With  my  little  book; 

I  will  be  the  parson. 

Questioner. — Who  will  dig  the  grave? 

Owl  (Holding  up  toy  spade  and  shovel). — I, 
the  Owl, 

With  my  spade  and  shovel, 

I’ll  dig  the  grave. 

Questioner. — Who  will  be  the  clerk? 

Lark. — I,  the  lark. 

If  ’tis  not  in  the  dark ; 

I  will  be  the  clerk. 

Questioner. — Who’ll  carry  him  to  the  grave? 
Kite. — I,  the  Kite, 

If  ’tis  not  in  the  night, 

I’ll  carry  him  to  the  grave. 

Questioner. — Who  will  be  chief  mourner? 
Dove. — I,  the  dove, 

Because  of  my  love; 

I  will  be  chief  mourner. 

Questioner. — Who  will  sing  a  psalm  ? 

Thrush  (Holding  up  song  book). — I,  the 
Thrush, 

As  I  sit  in  the  bush ; 

I  will  sing  a  psalm. 

Questioner. — Who  will  bear  the  pall? 

Wren. — We,  the  Wrens, 

The  cocks  and  the  hens, 

We  will  bear  the  pall. 

Questioner. — Who  will  toll  the  bell? 

Bull. — I,  the  Bull, 

Because  I  can  pull. 

All. — Cock  Robin,  farewell. 

All  march  off,  “sighing  and  sobbing,”  with  exagger¬ 
ated  effort.  The  slow  tapping  of  a  bell,  behind  the 
scenes,  will  add  to  the  effect. 
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The  Town  Musicians 

A  Play  for  the  Second  and  the  Third  Years 

By  Gustav  Blum  and  E.  Fern  Hague 


THE  CAST 

1.  The  Donkey. 

2.  The  Dog. 

3.  The  Cat. 

4.  The  Rooster. 

5.  6,  7,  8.  Four  Robbers. 

THE  SCENES 

1.  By  the  Roadside. 

2.  In  the  Wood. 

3.  The  Robbers’  Den. 

(A  Double  Set,  showing  both  the  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  of  the  den.) 

Scene  1.  The  Roadside 

Enter  a  donkey,  limping  painfully. 

Donkey. — I  will  not  stay  here.  I  will  run 
away  along  the  highway  to  the  city.  I  will  go 
to  the  city  and  play  in  the  street  band. 

He  limps  Right  stage,  and  discovers  a  dog  panting 
loudy. 

My  dear  dog,  why  are  you  panting  so? 

Dog. — Oh,  now  that  I  am  old  and  cannot  hunt 
for  my  master,  he  says  I  must  be  killed.  So  I 
ran  away  from  my  old  home. 

Donkey. — I  am  going  to  the  city  to  play  in 
the  street  band.  I  will  play  the  flute  and  you 
can  beat  the  big  drum.  Will  you  come  with 
me? 

Dog. — Yes,  indeed,  I  will  go.  I  can  beat  the 
big  drum  with  my  tail. 

The  donkey  and  the  dog  limp  Left  stage,  and  discover 
a  cat  sitting  by  the  roadside  and  looking  forlorn. 

Donkey. — My  dear  Mrs.  Cat,  what  makes  you 
look  so  sad  to-day? 

Cat. — How  can  I  be  happy  and  have  a  smile 
on  my  face?  I  fear  my  mistress  will  take  my 
life.  I  am  getting  too  old  to  catch  rats  and 
mice.  In  my  old  days  I  like  to  sleep  by  the  fire¬ 
side.  But  this  morning  I  heard  my  mistress  tell 
the  farm  boy  to  throw  me  into  the  river.  So  I 
ran  away  from  the  house. 

Donkey. — Come  with  us  to  the  city.  I  have 
heard  you  sing  many  times  very  late  at  night, 
and  you  have  a  beautiful  voice.  You  can  belong 
to  our  band. 

Cat. — I  shall  be  very  happy  to  go  with  you. 

I  sing  soprano.  Me-ow !  Me — ow-ow ! 

The  three  walk  to  the  Center  stage,  and  discover  a 
rooster  sitting  on  the  fence  with  his  head  tucked  under 
his  wing. 

Donkey. — Hello!  Why,  friend  Rooster,  why 
are  you  hiding  your  head  under  your  wing? 

Rooster. — I  will  tell  you  about  it.  I  heard 
the  cook  say  last  night  that  I  am  to  have  my 
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head  cut  off  and  that  I  am  to  be  cooked  for  the 
Sunday  dinner.  So  I  was  hiding  my  head. 

Donkey. — Why  don’t  you  run  away  with  us? 
We  are  going  to  the  city.  You  are  a  fine  singer 
and  you  can  be  in  our  band. 

Rooster. — Good !  My  friends  have  always 
said  that  I  have  a  fine  tenor!  I  will  join  your 
band ! 

Donkey. — Come  along,  then. 

Exeunt  off-stage  Left. 

Scene  2.  In  the  Wood. 

Enter  the  Donkey,  the  Dog,  the  Cat,  and  the  Rooster. 

Donkey. — It  is  growing  dark.  Let  us  rest 
here  all  night. 

Dog. — Yes,  this  seems  to  be  a  nice  quiet  place. 

Cat. — Is  it  as  quiet  as  this  in  the  city? 

Donkey. — No,  it  is  very  noisy  in  the  city. 
People  stay  up  all  night  eating  and  drinking. 

Rooster. — Do  city  people  like  chicken? 

Donkey. — Oh,  come  now.  Don’t  be  afraid. 
I’ll  look  after  you.  Let  us  all  lie  down  and  sleep. 
The  ground  will  be  my  bed. 

Cat. — My  friend  Dog,  where  are  you  going 
to  rest? 

Dog  (Pointing  to  the  extreme  left). — I  think 
I  will  sleep  over  there. 

Cat  (Pointing  to  the  extreme  right)  .-—I  think 
I  will  sleep  over  there. 

Rooster  (Flying  up  to  a  branch  of  a  tree) . — I 
will  rest  up  here.  It  is  safer. 

There  is  a  pause  and  they  all  begin  to  doze  off.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  Rooster  moves  restlessly. 

Rooster. — I  see  a  light!  I  see  a  light!  Wake 
up !  Wake  up ! 

All. — What  is  the  matter? 

Rooster. — I  see  a  light ! 

All. — Straight  over  there. 

Donkey. — The  light  must  come  from  a  house. 
It  may  be  a  good  place  for  us  to  stop  a  few  days 
and  practice  our  singing.  Come  on. 

Exeunt  quickly  toward  the  light. 

Scene  3.  The  Robbers’  Den 

The  stage  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  screen,  which 
represents  a  window.  To  the  Left  is  the  Interior  of 
the  Robbers’  Den.  There  is  a  table  and  four  chairs. 
To  the  Right  of  the  screen  is  the  exterior  of  the  Den. 
Looking  over  the  screens  represents  looking  through  the 
window. 

Enter  the  Donkey,  the  Dog,  the  Cat,  and  the  Rooster 
Right. 

Donkey. — Here  we  are.  Keep  quiet ! 
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Dog. — There  must  be  somebody  up,  for  the 
light  is  so  bright. 

Cat. — Let  us  look  in. 

The  Donkey  puts  his  forelegs  upon  the  window-sill 
and  looks  in.  The  Dog  does  the  same. 

Cat. — What  do  you  see  ? 

Donkey. — I  see  four  men. 

Rooster. — I  can’t  see  at  all. 

Donkey. — Jump  upon  my  back. 

The  Rooster  climbs  to  a  chair  to  the  right  of  the 
Donkey,  and  the  Cat  climbs  upon  another  chair.  They 
all  look  in  thru  the  window. 

Donkey. — Upon  my  word.  This  is  a  thieves’ 
den. 

Dog.— Yes.  Those  are  the  very  thieves  I 
drove  away  from  my  master’s  house  five  years 
ago.  Look  at  that  bag  of  money.  That  is  my 
master’s.  His  name  is  on  it.  That  money  is 
more  mine  than  the  thieves’. 

Cat. — Certainly  it  is.  And  see  that  milk  they 
are  drinking !  That  came  from  my  mistress  s 
farm.  I  know  the  can.  She  often  drove  me 
away  from  it  with  the  broomstick.  ^  That  milk 
is  more  mine  than  it  is  the  thieves’. 


Donkey. — And  see  that  hay  in  the  corner  that 
they  are  using  for  beds.  That  came  from  my 
master’s  barn.  I  pulled  the  cutting  machine 
that  cut  that  hay.  It  is  more  mine  than  the 
thieves’. 

Rooster. — And  do  you  see  that  corn  in  the 
other  corner?  They  stole  that  from  my  master. 
Last  spring,  when  the  corn  was  just  beginning 
to  grow,  I  used  to  take  care  of  and  drive  the 
neighbors’  chickens  away.  That  corn  is  more 
mine  than  the  thieves’. 

Donkey. — Let  us  take  it  away  from  them. 

All. — How? 

Donkey. — When  I  count  one,  two,  three,  we 
shall  all  make  all  the  noise  we  can.  Ready — 
one,  two,  three! 

The  Donkey  brays,  the  Dog  barks,  the  Cat  mews  and 
the  Rooster  crows.  The  Robbers  jump  to  their  feet  in 
alarm  and  run. 

Robbers. — The  Police!  The  Police!  The 
Police ! 

The  Donkey,  Dog,  Cat,  and  Rooster  enter  and  take 
possession. 

Donkey. — Now  we  shall  have  a  comfortable 
home,  for  they  will  never  come  back. 


A  January  Gymnastic  Story 


The  story  to  be  told  by  the  teacher,  the  children  to 
carry  out  the  appropriate  actions. 

Besides  affording  an  excellent  exercise  in  English, 
especially  valuable  in  dealing  with  children  of  foreign 
parentage,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  enjoyable  and 
healthful  movement. 


It  was  a  cold  day  in  January.  The  snow  was 
falling  and  the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  mother 
could  not  let  the  children  play  out-of-doors. 

“Let  us  go  up  to  the  attic  and  play,”  said 

Frank. 

“All  right,”  said  Mary,  “let’s. 

So  both  children  ran  up  the  stairs  as  fast 
as  they  could.  (Pupils  move  feet  as  if  running, 
but  without  moving  forward.)  They  had  hur¬ 
ried  so  that  when  they  reached  the  attic  they 
sat  down  on  the  floor  to  rest.  (All  sit  down 


on  floor.) 

“What  shall  we  do  first?”  said  Mary. 

“Let’s  see  which  of  us  can  jump  high  enough 
to  touch  the  end  of  the  rope  that  hangs  from 
the  nail  over  there,”  Frank  replied. 

Both  started  at  once  for  the  rope.  They 
jumped,  and  jumped.  (All  rise  from  the  floor 
and  jump  several  times,  stretching  the  right 
arm  as  they  do  so,  straight  up  as  high  as  pos¬ 
sible.)  „  ,  , 

Frank  touched  the  rope  first  because  he  was 

a  little  the  taller. 

They  had  jumped  so  hard  that  they  sat  down 
on  an  old  settee  to  rest.  (All  sit  down.) 

“Let’s  play  ‘Aunt  Dinah’s  Dead ,  said 

Frank.  ,  .  .  .  „ 

“Ready,”  said  Mary.  “Aunt  Dmah  is  dead. 
(Each  pupil  turns  in  his  seat,  and  nods  to  some 
other  pupil.) 


“How  did  she  die?”  asked  Frank. 

“Doing  this,”  said  Mary.  (Teacher  waves 
her  right  hand  up  and  down ;  all  the  pupils  do 
the  same.  They  continue  the  movement  till  the 
end  of  the  game.) 

“Aunt  Dinah  is  dead,”  said  Frank. 

“How  did  she  die?”  Mary  asked. 

“Doing  this.”  (Teacher  moves  left  hand  sim¬ 
ilarly  to  movement  of  right  hand,  so  that  both 
are  moving  simultaneously.  Pupils  follow 
suit.) 

“Aunt  Dinah  is  dead,”  said  Mary. 

“How  did  she  die?”  said  Frank. 

“Doing  this.”  (Teacher,  who  is  sitting  in  a 
chair,  taps  right  foot  lightly  on  the  floor.  Pupils 
do  the  same.  Of  course,  hand  movements  still 
continue.) 

“Aunt  Dinah  is  dead,”  said  Frank. 

“How  did  she  die?”  asked  Mary. 

“Doing  this.”  (Teacher  taps  left  foot. 
Pupils  do  the  same.) 

“Aunt  Dinah  is  dead,”  said  Mary. 

“How  did  she  die?”  asked  Frank. 

“Doing  this.”  (Teacher  nods  head.  Pupils 
do  the  same.  By  this  time  hands,  feet  and  head 
are  all  going  at  once.) 

“Aunt  Dinah  is  dead,”  said  Frank. 

“What  did  they  do  about  it?”  asked  Frank. 

“Buried  her,”  said  Mary.  (Instantly  every¬ 
body  stops  moving  and  all  heads  are  bent  for¬ 
ward  until  foreheads  touch  desks.) 

By  the  time  the  game  was  finished,  the  dinner 
bell  rang.  Time’s  up. 

At  the  words  “time’s  up”  all  lift  heads  and  take  po¬ 
sition,  ready  for  the  regular  school  work  to  continue. 


Games  for  Playground  and  Room 


Bird  Catcher 

Ten  or  more  players. 

Two  players  are  chosen  to  be  bird  mothers 
(or  fathers)  and  two  as  bird  catchers. 

The  other  players  are  divided  into  swallows, 
humming  birds,  and  starlings.  The  mother 
birds  (father  birds)  name  their  own  nestlings, 
whispering  to  each  what  kind  of  bird  he  is  to 
represent.  * 

The  plan  is  for  each  bird  catcher  to  catch  as 
many  birds  as  he  can  to  put  in  his  cage.  The 
mother  birds  (father  birds)  try  to  protect  their 
nestlings  by  spreading  out  their  arms  and  mov¬ 
ing  about  in  front  of  the  “nest.”  Four  corners 
of  the  playground  are  marked  olf  for  the  nests 
and  cages,  thus: 

C  N 

N  C 

THE  GAME 

The  bird  catchers  stand  near  the  center  of  the 
ground.  One  mother  bird  (or  father  bird)  calls 
to  the  other :  “Have  you  any  swallows  in  your 
nest?” 

The  other  replies  “I  have.” 

Both  mother  birds  (father  birds)  :  “All  swal¬ 
lows  fly.”  The  “swallows”  of  both  nests  fly  out, 
both  trying  to  reach  the  opposite  nest  without 
being  caught  by  the  bird  catchers. 

The  birds  that  are  caught  are  placed  in  the 
cages,  each  catcher  keeping  his  own  lot. 

The  game  continues  until  all  the  birds  are 
caged. 

The  bird  catchers  then  become  the  bird  moth¬ 
ers  (or  fathers) .  The  birds  are  renamed.  The 
two  birds  caught  last  become  the  bird  catchers 
and  the  former  bird  mothers  (or  fathers)  join 
the  rest  as  plain  birds. 

Black  and  White 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  par¬ 
ties.  The  White  will  be  distinguished  from  the 


Black  by  a  handkerchief  tied  on  the  left  arm. 

Two  bases  are  marked  off,  one  for  the  White 
and  one  for  the  Black,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
grounds. 

THE  GAME 

A  leader  (or  the  teacher)  stands  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  field,  surrounded  by  all  the  players. 
He  holds  a  white  cloth  in  one  hand  and  a  black 
one  in  the  other,  both  hands  being  held  behind 
the  back  so  as  to  conceal  the  colors.  He  calls 
out  to  one  of  the  players:  “Right  or  left?” 
The  hand  asked  for  is  thrown  out,  displaying 
the  color.  If  the  white  signal  is  displayed,  all 
the  Blacks  must  run  instantly  to  their  camp 
(base)  to  escape  from  the  Whites,  who  will 
make  as  many  prisoners  as  they  can  by  tagging. 
Those  who  are  caught  are  out  of  the  game.  The 
playing  is  continued  until  all  of  one  party  have 
become  the  prisoners  of  the  other. 


Swedish  Folk  Dances 

“I  CAN’T  BE  HAPPY  WITHOUT  YOU” 

(See  description  on  page  171.) 

I  put  my  spectacles  upon  my  nose, 

And  I  read — What  do  you  suppose? 

Here  you  can  see  for  yourself  it’s  true, 

“I  can’t  be  happy  without  you.” 

Tra-la-la,  just  so !  Tra-la-la,  just  so ! 

Here  you  can  see  for  yourself  it’s  true, 

“I  can’t  be  happy  without  you.” 

LASSIE  WITH  THE  RIBBON  BLUE 
(For  description  see  December  Teachers  Magazine.) 

Lassie  with  the  ribbon  blue, 

Come,  come  to  me. 

There  are  no  nicer  people  here 
Than  thee  and  me. 

Ruby,  looby. 

Come,  be  my  jujuby. 

Thank  you,  not  to-day; 

Good-bye,  I  cannot  stay. 


THREE  BLIND  MICE.  (Round.) 
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Three  blind  mice,  Three  blind  mice,  See 

how  they  run,  See  how  they  run !  They  all  ran  after  the  farmer’s  wife, 
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She  cut  off  their  (ails  with  a  carving  knife :  Did  ever  you  see  such  a  thing  in  your  life.  As  three  blind  mice? 


Separate  the  children  into  four  equal  sections.  The  first  section  sing  “  Three 
Blind  Mice”  twice.  When  they  reach  2  (See  How  They  Run),  the  second  section 
begin  at  1.  When  the  first  section  reach  3,  the  third  section  begin  at  1.  When  they 
reach  4,  the  fourth  section  begin  at  1.  When  the  first  section  have  finished  the 
round  they  begin  again  at  1.  Thus  the  round  continues  until  everybody  is  tired  from 
singing,  or  they  all  get  to  laughing. 
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January  Brush  Work  and  Paper  Cutting 


Folk  Dances  and  Song  Games 


SWEDISH  SONG  DANCE 
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FORMATION 

Two  circles,  one  inside  of  the  other.  The 
small  inner  ring  is  made  up  of  boys.  All  have 
hands  on  hips. 

THE  DANCE 

Large  circle  moves  to  the  left,  small  circle 
inside  moves  to  the  right. 

At  1 — All  stop.  Each  of  the  boys  in  the  in¬ 
ner  ring  takes  position  in  front  of  a  girl  and 
bows,  the  girl  curtsies  and  steps  forward  into 
the  ring. 

At  2 — The  partners  in  the  ring  turn  around 
(left). 

At  3 — All  clap  their  hands  and  partners  sa¬ 
lute  each  other  (bow  and  curtsey) . 


4  and  5 — Repeat  2  and  3. 

At  6 — Couples  grasp  hands,  left  elbows  near 
hips  and  left  hands  near  shoulders,  right  arms 
stretched  out  sideways.  Dance  around  to  the 
right. 

At  7 — Change  position  of  arms,  without  re¬ 
leasing  hands ;  right  elbows  near  hips  and  right 
hands  near  shoulders,  left  arms  stretched  out 
sideways.  Couples  dance  around  to  the  left. 

SECOND  ROUND 

Boys  have  joined  the  outer  circle.  Their 
partners  now  form  the  inner  ring.  Repeat  the 
dance  from  1  to  7,  with  the  changes  demanded 
by  the  new  formation. 
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Snowflake  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting— Designed  by  Mildred  Merrill. 
[See  poem,  “Snowflakes,”  on  page  185] 


A  Play  for  Washington’s  Birthday 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Iowa. 


The  Boy  Who  Put  His  Mother  First 

CHARACTERS 

George  Washington,  a  boy. 

Richard  1 

Reuben  l  his  Boy  Friends 
Sylvanus  J 

Washington’s  Mother. 

Washington  Younger  Sister. 

Washington’s  Younger  Brother. 

COSTUMES 

In  the  first  scene,  since  boys  probably  dressed  for 
every  day  in  Washington’s  time  very  much  as  they  do 
now,  no  special  costuming  is  needed.  In  the  second, 
when  the  lad  is  dressed  in  his  best  to  go  away,  it  would 
be  well  to  make  him  look  as  much  like  the  pictures  in  the 
History  as  possible,  and  a  good  exercise  in  that  study 
is  for  the  pupils  to  decide  from  the  pictures  what  he 
should  wear,  three-cornered  hat,  stock  with  lace  ruffles 
at  .throat  and  wrist,  knee-breeches  and  slippers  with 
buckles.  The  mother’s  costume  may  also  be  found  in 
the  pictures,  and  a  white  cap  and  kerchief  easily  ar¬ 
ranged  over  a  dark  dress  to  look  much  like  them.  The 
little  sister  may  also  wear  a  white  kerchief  but  need  not 
wear  a  cap. 

The  bank  of  the  Potomac.  Reuben  and  Sylvanus  sit¬ 
ting  on  rocks  beside  it.  Richard  enters. 

Richard. — Hilloa,  Reuben!  Hilloa,  Sylvanus! 
You  are  here,  I  see,  as  we  agreed.  But  where 
is  George  Washington?  We  counted  on  him  in 
this  day’s  sport. 

Reuben. — He  was  here,  but  somebody  called 
him  back  to  the  house  and  he  was  off  like  a  deer. 
It  made  me  cross,  too,  for  it  spoils  all  our  plans. 
He  might  have  made  believe  he  didn’t  hear  the 
calling. 

Richard. — I’ll  warrant  you  tried  to  make  him 
do  so. 

Reuben. — I  did,  but  it  was  no  use.  He 
thought  he  ought  to  go,  and  so  of  course  he 
went.  I  never  saw  a  boy  so  set  on  doing  what 
he  thinks  he  ought  to  as  George  Washington. 

Sylvanus. — There’s  one  thing  he’s  just  as 
much  set  on,  and  that’s  going  to  sea. 

Richard. — Yes,  indeed.  He  wants  that  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  He  has  talked 
about  it  ever  since  I  knew  him,  and  hoped  that 
he  might  somehow  get  a  chance  to  go. 

Reuben. — Well,  it’s  no  wonder;  we  all  want 
that.  I’m  sure  I  never  look  at  the  Potomac  here 
without  wanting  to  go  down  it  and  sail  off  in  one 
of  His  Majesty’s  ships. 

Sylvanus. — How  blue  the  Potomac  looks  to¬ 
day,  and  how  wide!  Do  you  think  you  could 
throw  a  stone  across  it? 

Reuben. — Why,  no.  Nobody  could.  It’s  too 
far. 

Richard. — I  saw  a  boy  do  it  yesterday.  He 
threw  a  stone  clear  over  to  the  other  side. 


Sylvanus. — I  don’t  believe  it.  Do  you,  Reu¬ 
ben? 

Reuben. — No,  I  don’t.  Who  was  it? 

Richard. — It  was  George  Washington.  Now 
do  you  believe  it? 

Reuben. — Oh,  yes ;  he  can  do  anything. 

Sylvanus. — He’s  the  strongest  boy  I  ever  saw. 
He  can  throw  the  farthest  and  lift  the  most. 

Richard. — And  he  can  run  the  fastest. 

Reuben. — And  he’s  the  best  wrestler,  too. 

Sylvanus. — And  he  can  jump  farther  than 
any  boy  about  here. 

Richard. — He  can  climb  better,  too.  Don’t 
you  know  how  he  cut  his  name  in  the  rock  high 
above  every  other  name? 

Reuben. — Here  he  comes  now.  Something 
must  have  happened.  He’s  running  and  waving 
his  cap. 

George  (Running  in  and  tossing  up  his  cap 
and  catching  it  again  and  again  in  his  delight 
as  he  speaks). — Ho,  Richard!  Ho,  Sylvanus  and 
Reuben!  What  do  you  think  has  happened? 
I’m  so  pleased  I  can  hardly  stand  still. 

Richard,  Reuben  and  Sylvanus. — Oh,  do  tell 
us ! 

George. — A  messenger  has  come,  and  he  says 
that  my  brother  Lawrence  has  got  me  a  com¬ 
mission  to  go  to  sea  in  His  Majesty’s  navy. 

Richard. — Oh,  when? 

Reuben. — How  ? 

Sylvanus. — Where  ? 

George. — On  His  Majesty’s  ship  Bellona.  I 
am  regularly  to  enter  the  navy.  I  go  next  week. 

Richard. — Next  week? 

Reuben. — Great  Caesar’s  ghost,  but  this  is 
sudden ! 

George. — I  know  it,  but  I  have  wanted  to  go 
to  sea  for  so  long.  I  am  so  pleased. 

Sylvanus. — Is  your  mother  pleased  too? 

George. — She  isn’t  at  home.  But  of  course 
she  will  be  pleased.  Why,  it’s  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime!  I  told  Aunt  Chloe  to  begin  packing 
my  trunk  right  away.  Come  on,  boys,  and  help 
me  lay  out  what  I  should  take. 

They  go  off. 

The  porch  of  the  Washington  home.  Enter  Richard, 
Sylvanus  and  Reuben. 

Richard. — So  we  have  really  come  to  see 
George  off.  My,  how  we  shall  miss  him! 

Sylvanus. — My  father  says  his  mother  will 
miss  him  most  of  all.  He  thinks  that  if  Madam 
Washington  had  been  at  home  when  the  mes¬ 
senger  came,  she  would  have  refused  the  per¬ 
mission  to  go. 

Reuben. — Yes,  my  mother  thinks  so  too.  By 
the  time  she  got  back  the  arrangements  were 
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so  well  along  that  it  would  have  greatly  incon¬ 
venienced  those  who  were  expecting  George  if 
he  had  not  come.  There  goes  Sambo  with 
George’s  trunk. 

Richard. — And  here  comes  George  now,  with 
his  mother  and  little  brother  and  sister. 

George  Washington  enters  with  his  mother  on  one 
side  and  his  brother  and  sister  on  the  other. 

Sister. — Well,  George,  the  time  to  say  good¬ 
bye  has  come.  We  don’t  like  to  have  you  go. 
Mother  cried  all  night  long  over  it. 

George  (In  surprise). — Mother,  is  it  true? 
Don’t  you  want  me  to  go  ? 

Mother. — My  son,  I  can’t  bear  to  have  you 
go.  The  thought  seems  harder  to  me  every 
hour.  I  have  kept  from  saying  so,  since  your 
brother  Lawrence  had  made  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  it  would  inconvenience  him  to 
change  them,  but  I  feel  very  unwilling  to  have 
you  go  into  the  navy.  I  would  rather  have  you 
take  up  some  work  at  home. 

George. — Oh,  mother,  I  did  not  know  you 
felt  that  way.  But  (stepping  back)  if  you  do 
not  wish  me  to  go  I  certainly  will  not  go.  Law¬ 
rence  will  not  mind  some  inconvenience  to  him¬ 
self  if  it  pleases  you. 

Brother  (To  mother). — Mother,  mother,  you 
do  not  mean  to  say  a  thing  like  this.  Why, 
George  wants  to  go  into  the  navy  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world. 

Mother  (Sadly). — I  know  it.  But  I  do  not 
want  him  to  go. 

Brother. — But  his  trunk  is  all  packed  and 
down  at  the  wharf,  and  the  arrangements  are 
all  made.  You  can’t  keep  him  at  home  now. 

George. — Hush,  brother.  That  is  not  the 
way  for  a  child  to  speak  to  a  parent.  If  our 
mother  does  not  wish  me  to  go,  I  shall  remain 
at  home.  Is  that  your  wish,  mother? 

Mother. — It  is  my  wish.  But  oh,  George,  I 
do  not  want  to  insist  upon  it  after  matters  have 
gone  so  far.  Still  it  is  my  most  earnest  wish 
that  you  should  give  up  this  commission  and 
stay  at  home. 

George. — Then  I  shall  do  it,  mother.  I  shall 
certainly  not  go  to  sea  if  my  mother  wishes  me 
to  remain  with  her.  Come  on,  everybody. 
Let’s  go  down  to  the  wharf  and  tell  Sambo  to 
bring  my  trunk  back. 

They  all  pass  off,  George  walking  very  straight,  with 
his  mother  leaning  on  his  arm.  The  little  sister  trips 
along  behind,  crying  joyously,  “Oh,  I  am  so  glad  that 
George  is  not  going  away.” 

Reuben  (To  Sylvanus  and  Richard  as  they 
go  off). — I  am  glad,  too.  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
bear  to  miss  him. 

Sylvanus. — I  too.  But  I  know  it  is  a  sore 
disappointment  to  him. 

Richard. — You  would  not  know  it  from  him. 
See  how  he  holds  up  his  head.  Disappointment 
is  nothing  to  him  compared  with  pleasing  his 
mother. 


Richard,  Sylvanus  and  Reuben  (Together) . — 
Was  there  ever  another  boy  like  our  George 
Washington? 


The  Voice  of  Love 

Into  one  of  his  Russian  quaint  tales  Tolstoi 
has  woven  a  parable  of  a  calf  that  had  wan¬ 
dered  into  a  field  of  ripe  corn.  The  parable  has 
so  striking  a  lesson  for  us  all  that  it  must  have 
a  place  in  Teachers  Magazine.  The  calf  in¬ 
tended  no  harm  to  anyone.  It  was  just  a  calf 
and  did  not  know  any  better.  Some  peasants 
who  saw  it  walk  around  among  the  cornstalks 
rode  up  on  their  horses  and  shouted  to  drive  it 
out.  The  calf  was  terror-stricken  when  it  heard 
the  noise.  It  ran  frantically  around  trampling 
down  the  corn.  The  peasants  threw  stones. 
That  only  made  matters  worse.  Meanwhile  an 
old  woman  to  whom  the  calf  belonged  stood  by 
on  the  highway  crying,  “My  calf  is  being  driven 
to  death.”  A  wise  man  came  up  and  called  out 
to  the  peasants  to  stop  their  shouting  and  stone¬ 
throwing  and  let  the  old  woman  speak  to  her 
calf.  The  peasants  obeyed,  and  the  old  woman 
called  “Come,  Bossy,  Bossy!  Come,  Bossy, 
Bossy!”  Instantly  the  calf  stopped  running, 
pricked  up  its  ears  and  listened.  And  then  it 
came  out  of  the  com  and  ran  to  the  old  woman. 

Shouting  and  scolding  and  meting  out  punish¬ 
ment  are  poor  measures  for  stopping  wrong¬ 
doing.  The  voice  of  love  is  the  surer  means. 
The  children  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  school  are  not,  as  a  rule,  intending  evil, 
even  tho  they  be  mischievous  at  times.  Infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  rules  may  result  from  ignorance  or 
thoughtlessness.  A  loving  reminder  will  usu¬ 
ally  set  matters  right. 


That’s  the  Way 

Just  a  little  every  day, 

That’s  the  way 

Seeds  in  darkness  swell  and  grow, 

Tiny  blades  push  thru  the  snow. 

Never  any  flower  of  May 
Leaps  to  blossom  in  a  burst. 

Slowly — slowly — at  the  first. 

That’s  the  way! 

Just  a  little  every  day. 

Just  a  little  every  day, 

That’s  the  way! 

Children  learn  to  read  and  write, 

Bit  by  bit,  and  mite  by  mite. 

Never  anyone,  I  say, 

Leaps  to  knowledge  and  its  power. 

Slowly — slowly — hour  by  hour, 

That’s  the  way! 

Just  a  little  every  day. 

— St.  Nicholas. 


Step  by  Step  in  Language  Work 


The  Snow  Man 

See  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  this  month’s 
Teachers  Magazine. 

I.  Oral 

1.  Let  the  children  look  carefully  at  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Ask  one  pupil  after  another  to  tell  you  what 
he  sees  in  the  picture.  Continue  thus  until 
about  a  dozen  children  have  taken  part  in  the 
exercise. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  the  children  in 
the  picture  are  “doing  and  saying.”  They  will 
tell  stories  similar  to  the  following: 

The  three  children  have  made  a  snow  man.  The  boy 
is  putting  an  old  hat  on  the  snow  man’s  head.  The 
smaller  girl  is  fixing  his  arm.  The  larger  girl  is  patting 
the  snow  to  make  it  harder. 

The  boy  is  saying,  “We  must  hurry  to  get  the  snow 
man  finished  before  it  snows  so  hard  that  mother 
calls  us  in.” 

The  girl  on  the  right  is  saying,  “It’s  awfully  hard 
to  make  the  snow  stay  on  for  his  arm.” 

The  girl  on  the  left  says,  “Push  hard;  then  it  will 
stay.” 

3.  Ask  questions  of  the  children,  so  that 
they  may  see  more  in  the  picture,  as, 

What  relation  are  the  three  children  in  the 
picture?  How  old  do  you  think  the  older  girl 
is?  How  old  do  you  think  the  younger  girl  is? 
How  old  do  you  think  the  boy  is?  What  has 
the  larger  girl  on  her  head?  What  has  the 
smaller  girl  on  her  head?  What  has  the  boy 
on  his  head  ?  What  has  the  snow  man  for  eyes 
and  mouth?  What  has  the  girl  on  the  left  on 
her  hands?  What  has  the  girl  on  the  right  on 
her  feet?  Which  girl  has  the  longer  hair? 

4.  Ask  questions  to  aid  in  development  of 
the  imagination,  as, 

What  do  you  think  the  girls’  names  are? 
What  is  the  boy’s  name?  Do  all  three  children 
belong  in  one  family?  Where  is  their  mother? 
What  do  you  suppose  she  is  doing?  Where  is 
their  father?  What  do  you  suppose  he  is  doing? 
Where  is  the  snow  man?  Where  is  the  house 
in  which  the  children  live?  How  was  the  snow 
man  made?  How  did  the  children  get  the  big 
snowballs  for  his  body  and  head?  How  long 
will  the  snow  man  last?  What  will  become  of 
him?  What  have  the  children  named  the  snow 
man? 

5.  Have  the  children  name  the  picture. 

Ask  each  child  to  suggest  a  name  for  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Write  the  names  suggested  on  the  black¬ 
board.  Allow  the  children  to  choose  the  name 
they  think  is  the  best. 

6.  Have  the  children  tell  stories  about  the 
picture.  The  stories  will  be  similar  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

It  was  a  cold  day  in  January.  Frances  and  May  and 


Willie  were  just  finishing  a  snow  man.  They  had  made 
it  of  three  big  snowballs.  They  made  small  snowballs 
with  their  hands,  and  then  rolled  them  in  the  soft 
snow.  The  balls  grew  larger  the  longer  they  were 
rolled. 

The  children  used  the  largest  ball  for  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  of  the  snow  man.  They  put  a  smaller  ball 
on  top  of  the  large  one  for  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  the  snow  man.  They  fixed  the  smallest  ball  of  all 
tor  the  snow  man’s  head. 

When  they  had  made  the  snow  man,  the  three  children 
stuck  two  pieces  of  coal  into  the  top  snowball  for  eyes, 
and  another  for  a  nose.  They  put  an  old  hat  on  top. 

“What  shall  we  name  the  snow  man?”  said  Willie. 

“Let’s  call  him  Bugaboo  Bill,”  said  Frances. 

“Let’s,”  said  Mary. 

By  the  time  the  snow  man  was  all  done,  it  was  snow¬ 
ing  so  hard  that  the  children’s  mother  was  afraid  they 
would  get  wet.  So  she  called  them  into  the  house. 


II.  Written 


1.  ORAL  PREPARATION 

Have  the  story-telling  continued  until  every 
child  knows  just  what  he  wants  to  write,  and  is 
able  to  express  himself  clearly  and  correctly  in 
writing. 

2.  SPELLING 

Have  the  children  help  you  in  selecting  a  list 
of  words  to  be  used  for  spelling.  Write  the 
words  on  the  blackboard,  and  have  the  children 
copy  and  learn  to  spell  them.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  words  that  may  be  used : 

snow  girl 

coal  hood 

rubbers  gloves 

mitten  hood 

Bugaboo  Bill 

Drill  upon  such  words  as  may  be  needed  until 
every  child  can  spell  correctly  all  the  words  he 
will  need  in  writing  his  story. 
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Allegretto. 


JACK  AND  JILL. 
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Jack  fell  down,  And  broke  his  crown,  And  Jim  came  tumbling  aft  -  er. 
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W ent  to  bed,  To  mend  bis  head,  With  vin-  e-  gar  and  brown  pa  •  per. 


Jill  came  in,  And  she  did  grin,  To  see  his  pa  -  per  plais  -  ter. 
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January  Nature  Study  Plans 


Grade  I 


FIRST  WEEK 

The  Sparrow: 

One  question  to  be  asked  each  day,  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  find  the  answer  from  observation : 
What  color  is  a  sparrow?  Are  all  sparrows 
alike  in  color  and  markings?  How  long  is  a 
sparrow?  How  large  is  a  sparrow’s  foot?  How 
many  toes  has  a  sparrow  on  each  foot? 

SECOND  WEEK 

The  Sparrow: 

Questions:  Does  a  sparrow  hop  or  walk? 
Does  a  sparrow  sing?  What  kind  of  a  noise 
does  a  sparrow  make?  Does  a  sparrow  chirp 
when  he  is  on  the  ground,  or  when  he  is  higher 
than  the  ground? 

THIRD  WEEK 

The  Sparrow: 

Questions:  What  do  sparrows  eat !  How 
many  sparrows  did  you  see  on  your  way  to 
school  this  morning?  Are  there  any  other 
birds  besides  sparrows  to  be  seen  around  now . 
FOURTH  WEEK 

Tell  the  children  all  you  can  find  about  spar¬ 
rows.  Their  nest-building,  their  fighting  pro¬ 
clivities,  their  driving  other  birds  away,  etc. 

Grade  II 

FIRST  WEEK 


The  Potato:  . 

Examine  to  recognize  skin,  eyes,  white  inside. 
How  cooked?  What  part  is  eaten? 

Sprout,  to  show  how  growth  comes  from  eyes. 
Does  the  potato  have  to  be  put  in  the  ground 


to  make  it  grow? 

Potato  principally  water  and  starch.  Starch 
for  clothes  made  from  potato. 

Potato  grows  on  roots  of  plant.  What  kind 
of  leaves?  What  are  the  blossoms  like? 

What  likes  to  eat  potato  plants?  (Potato 
bugs.)  Poison  sprinkled  on  plants  destroys 
bugs. 

How  much  are  potatoes  a  bushel  ? 

Where  do  potatoes  grow?  (In  Northern 
United  States.) 

How  do  sweet  potatoes  differ  from  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes  ? 

SECOND  WEEK 


Th/C  T'H7'7hVP  • 

How  does  the  turnip  differ  from  the  potato? 
In  color?  In  shape?  In  size?  In  taste? 

How  do  we  cook  turnips? 

Try  planting  a  turnip  in  water.  Allow  the 
children  to  compare  method  of  sprouting  from 


potato. 

What  do  we  plant  to  get  new  potatoes !  What 
do  we  put  in  the  ground  to  get  turnips? 

THIRD  WEEK 


The  Cabbage: 

Cut  a  cabbage  in  two.  What  is  it  made  of . 
Why  are  the  inside  leaves  white,  when  the  out¬ 
side  ones  are  green?  What  makes  leaves 
green?  (The  sunshine.) 


What  is  put  in  the  ground  for  cabbages? 

How  is  cabbage  cooked?  What  part  of  the 
cabbage  is  eaten? 

FOURTH  WEEK 

The  Bean: 

Have  beans  enough  so  that  each  child  can 
have  one  to  look  at. 

Break  open.  What  are  the  parts  of  the  bean  ? 
(Skin,  eye,  two  pieces  inside.) 

How  are  beans  cooked? 

Plant  a  few  beans,  and  allow  pupils  to  watch 
them  grow.  What  part  of  the  plant  is  the  bean  ? 
How  many  beans  grow  in  a  pod  ?  Describe  the 
plant  and  method  of  growth,  showing  pictures 
if  possible. 

Grades  III  and  IV 

FIRST  WEEK 

Water: 

Where  water  comes  from:  Clouds,  springs, 
brooks,  creeks,  rivers,  wells,  ponds,  lakes,  ocean. 

SECOND  WEEK 
Forms  of  Water: 

Rain,  dew,  snow,  frost,  hail,  ice,  clouds,  fog, 
steam. 

THIRD  WEEK 

Uses  of  Water: 

Drinking,  bathing,  cleaning,  cooking,  trans¬ 
portation,  operation  of  machinery,  heating  (by 
steam) . 

FOURTH  WEEK 

Water: 

Boil  water. 

Freeze  water. 

Melt  snow. 

Allow  steam  to  escape  from  a  boiling  tea¬ 
kettle,  and  suddenly  allow  a  current  of  cold  air 
to  enter  the  room.  The  moisture  will  turn  into 
snow. 


Bible  Quotations  on  Trees 

MATTHEW 

VII,  17.  Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth 
forth  good  fruit;  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth 
forth  evil  fruit. 

18.  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit, 
neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit. 

19.  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

20.  Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them. 

REVELATIONS 

II,  7 . To  him  that  overcometh  will 

I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  paradise  of  God. 

XXII,  2.  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of 
life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and 
yielded  her  fruit  every  month;  and  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
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Supplementary  Reading  for  Primary  Grades 


Isaac’s  Marriage 

It  came  to  pass,  after  Isaac  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  his 
mother  had  died,  that  Abraham  wished  his  son  to  have  a  wife. 

There  was  a  faithful  old  servant  in  the  family,  Eliezer  was  his  name. 
Abraham  called  his  servant  to  him  one  day,  and  said.  “Listen,  dear 
Eliezer.  Isaac  ought  to  have  a  wife.  It  is  not  best  for  him  to  marry 
a  maiden  from  the  Canaanites  among  whom  we  dwell.  I  wish  you  would 
go  to  my  native  country,  to  my  own  people,  and  there  find  a  wife  for  my 
son  Isaac.” 

“Supposing,”  Eliezer  replied,  “I  should  find  a  woman  who  would 
make  your  son  a  good  wife,  she  may  not  be  willing  to  follow  me  to  this 
land.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  I  take  Isaac  with  me  on  my  journey 
to  the  country  from  which  you  came  ?  ’  ’ 

“No,”  answered  Abraham,  “God  will  send  his  angel  before  you,  and 
you  shall  choose  a  wife  for  my  son  there. 

Eliezer  got  ready  for  the  journey  at  once.  He  saddled  ten  camels. 
Next  he  packed  carefully  some  fine  presents.  When  everything  was 
ready  he  started  off  for  Mesopotamia  which  was  Abraham's  former  home. 

In  a  short  time  he  reached  the  borders  of  the  land.  Now  it  happened 
that  there  was  a  well  outside  the  city  towards  which  he  went.  “Here  I  will 
rest,”  thought  Eliezer,  “by  the  well.  When  it  is  cool  in  the  evening  the 
maidens  will  come  from  the  city  to  draw  water,  and  very  likely  there  will 
be  one  among  them  suited  to  be  Isaac’s  wife.” 

So  Eliezer  had  the  ten  camels  kneel,  and  he  himself  stood  beside  them, 
waiting.  And  as  he  waited  he  prayed  to  God,  saying,  “O  Lord  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  I  pray  thee,  send  me  good  speed  this  day  and  show  kind¬ 
ness  unto  my  master  Abraham.  Behold,  I  stand  here  by  the  well  of  water; 
and  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city  come  out  to  draw  water:  And 
let  come  to  pass,  that  the  damsel  to  whom  I  shall  say,  e  Let  down  thy 
pitcher  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  drink ’;  and  she  shall  say,  'Drink,  and  I 
will , give  thy  camels  drink  also’;  Let  the  same  be  she  that  thou  hast 
appointed  for  thy  servant  Isaac ;  and  thereby  shall  I  know  that  thou  hast 
showed  kindness  unto  my  master.” 
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Before  Eliezcr  had  finished  his  prayer,  a  beautiful  young  maiden  came 
up.  Rebekah  by  name.  She  was  carrying  a  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder 
and  went  down  to  the  well.  After  she  had  filled  her  pitcher  she  came  up 
and  was  ready  to  return  to  her  home.  Eliezer  called  to  her. 

“Let  me  drink  a  little  water  from  your  pitcher,”  he  said. 

“Drink,  my  lord  ”  she  answered.  And  she  let  down  her  pitcher 
upon  her  hand  and  gave  him  drink.  When  he  had  taken  the  water 
Rebekah  said,  “I  will  draw  water  for  your  camels  also,  and  let  them 
drink.  ” 

She  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  drinking  trough  and  ran  down  to 
the  well  for  more  water.  She  did  this  again  and  again  until  she  had  drawn 
enough  for  all  the  camels. 

Eliezer  watcaed  her  while  she  worked,  without  saying  a  word.  All 
the  time  he  was  thinking  to  himself,  “She  is  a  beautiful  maiden.  And 
what  is  more  she  is  kind  and  seems  to  have  a  good  heart.  I  am  almost 
sure  that  God  has  intended  her  for  Isaac.  She  will  make  the  boy  the 
right  kind  of  a  wife. 

When  Rebekah  had  finished,  he  said.  “What  is  your  father's  name?” 

“My  father’s  name  is  Bethuel, ”  the  maiden  answered. 

Has  your  father  room  enough  in  his  house  that  I  may  lodge  there 
with  my  camels  ?  ’  ’  Eliezer  asked. 

“We  have  straw  and  feed  for  the  camels,”  Rebekah  said,  “and 
plenty  of  room  for  you.” 

Eliezer  was  pleased.  Then  he  opened  his  purse  and  taking  out  a  gold 
ring  he  gave  it  to  the  girl.  He  clasped  a  beautiful  bracelet  on  each  of  her 
arms.  The  maiden  was  delighted  with  the  precious  gifts,  and  like  the  wise 
daughter  that  she  was,  she  ran  at  once  and  told  her  mother  all  that  had 
happened.  / 

Now  Rebekah  had  a  brother  Laban.  When  her  brother  saw  the  gold 
ornaments  he  said,  “Tell  me,  Rebekah,  where  did  you  get  all  these 
beautiful  things?” 

“A  stranger  gave  them  to  me,”  was  her  reply.  “He  is  standing  by 
the  well  and  I’m  sure  he  is  a  good  man.” 

Laban  hastened  to  the  well,  and  there  he  found  Eliezer  beside  his 
camels. 

“Come,”  he  said  to  the  old  man.  “Why  do  you  remain  outside 
the  city  ?  I  have  prepared  the  house  and  a  place  for  the  camels. ' ' 

So  Eliezer  went  to  Bethuel’ s  house.  There  Laban  unloaded  the 
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camels  and  gave  them  straw  and  feed.  He  also  provided  water  so  that 
Eliezer  and  the  men  with  him  might  wash  their  tired  feet. 

In  a  short  time  a  table  was  set  with  food  and  drink,  and  Eliezer 
was  invited  to  eat. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  will  not  eat  until  I  have  told  my  errand.  I  am 
the  servant  of  Abraham.  The  Lord  has  blessed  my  master  so  that  he  has 
become  great.  God  has  given  him  flocks  and  herds,  and  silver  and  gold, 
and  man- servants  and  maid-servants.  When  my  master  was  old,  God 
gave  him  a  son  also,  and  for  this  son  I  have  come  to  find  a  wife. 

‘  At  the  well  outside  the  city  God  showed  me  the  maiden  Rebekah. 
I  believe  she  would  make  a  good  wife  for  Isaac,  my  master’s  son.  So  I 
ask  you  now,  will  you  give  your  daughter  to  Isaac,  to  be  his  wife?  ” 

The  father,  mother  and  brother  looked  at  each  other  and  were  silent. 
At  last  Bethuel  said,  “Yes,  Rebekah  shall  be  Isaac’s  wife.  I  am  sure  that 
God  wills  it  so.  ’  ’ 

Then  Eliezer  brought  out  jewels  of  silver  and  gold  and  gave  them  to 
Rebekah.  He  gave  also  to  her  mother  and  her  brother  other  precious 
things.  Then  he  ate  his  evening  meal  and  stayed  there  that  night. 

In  the  morning  they  called  Rebekah  and  said  to  her,  “Will  you  go 
with  this  man?”  And  she  answered,  “I  will  go. ” 

So  they  packed  her  clothing  and  all  her  other  belongings  that  she 
might  take  them  with  her  to  the  land  where  she  would  make  her  home. 
When  all  was  ready  she  knelt  down  before  her  father  and  mother.  They 
laid  their  hands  on  her  head  and  blessed  her,  asking  God  to  make  all 
come  out  well  for  her. 

Then  Rebekah  said  good-bye  to  her  friends  and  started  off  bravely 
with  Abraham’s  faithful  servant. 

Old  Eliezer  was  very  glad  that  he  had  found  a  wife  for  Isaac  so 
quickly. 

Far  away  in  his  own  home  Isaac  was  wishing  for  the  early  return  of 
Eliezer. 

At  twilight  one  day  while  walking  in  the  fields,  Isaac  suddenly  saw  in 
the  distance  a  train  of  camels  which  seemed  to  be  slowly  moving  towards 
him.  It  was  a  long  procession.  What  do  you  suppose  it  was?  Yes,  it 
was  Eliezer’s  caravan  bringing  Rebekah  to  her  new  home. 

As  the  camels  drew  near  and  Rebekah  saw  Isaac  from  afar,  she  was  so 
frightened  that  she  got  down  from  her  camel  and  hid  behind  it.  “Who 
is  the  man  coming  towards  us?”  she  asked. 
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“It  is  my  master,  Isaac,’’  Eliezer  replied. 

Rebekah  instantly  covered  her  face  with  her  long  veil.  Isaac  went 
straight  up  to  her.  When  Eliezer  told  him  that  she  was  to  be  his  wife,  he 
was  much  pleased,  for  he  saw  that  Rebekah  was  very  fair.  He  took  her 
by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  the  tent  that  had  belonged  to  his  mother. 
Abraham  was  also  pleased  with  the  maiden.  He  welcomed  her  with  a 
hearty  greeting  and  blessed  her. 

Isaac  learned  to  love  Rebekah  dearly,  and  the  two  were  very  happy 
together. 


Use  dark-colored  crayons  in  copying  these  snow  men. 
Lead  pencil  will  do  very  well. 


Music  in  the  Primary  Grades 

By  Lottie  Lapp  art,  Nebraska 


Tone  Exercises 

( Continued  from  last  month ) 

1.  How  to  begin. 

Start  with  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  the  first  five  tones  of 
the  scale.  The  teacher  may  point  to  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  her  hand  while  pupils  sing.  Practice  in 
this  way  on  the  first  five  tones,  the  individuals 
in  one  row  of  seats  one  day.  Take  another  row 
another  day,  and  so  on.  Thus  each  pupil  will 
get  individual  drill  occasionally.  This  practice 
will  train  their  voices  up  the  scale,  and  will  en¬ 
able  the  teacher  to  find  out  how  many  are  real 
monotones.  She  can  give  these  extra  individual 
practice.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  list  of 
those  who  can  sing  the  five  tones,  more  or  less, 
the  entire  scale,  and  the  monotones.  The 
teacher  then  knows  exactly  where  to  direct 
most  of  the  practice. 

2.  Monotones  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

The  monotone  gets  his  tones  too  low,  and 

seems  unable  to  raise  his  voice.  Have  him 
practice  as  if  calling  to  someone  at  a  distance. 
The  voice  naturally  goes  up  high  on  the  last 
syllable.  This  gives  him  an  idea  of  what  it 
means  to  raise  the  voice,  or  climb  a  ladder  with 
his  voice.  Have!  him  feel  his  voice  is  his 
own  real  possession,  just  as  his  arms  and  legs 
are,  and  can  be  made  to  mind  him  just  as  they 
do  his  bidding.  As  he  can  make  his  feet  climb 
the  ladder,  so  he  can  make  his  voice  climb  the 
ladder.  Have  him  call  to  some  imaginary  per¬ 
son  at  a  distance:  Supper,  Charley!  Dinner, 
Papa!  Oh,  Pa’pa!  Coo  boss,  Coo  boss,  coo, 
coo,  coo!  Cut,  cut,  cut,  ca,  da,  cut!  Let  him 
shout  out  in  a  high  key  his  playmate’s  name. 

,  “Oh,  Tommy,  come  here,  Tommy !  Toot,  toot, 
toot,”  like  a  locomotive,  raising  arm  high  while 
giving  the  sound.  Supper' -m  (close  lips  while 
way  up  high  and  hold  the  sound  on  m) .  Give 
sound  n  high  and  softly  as  if  it  were  a  whistle 
away  off  on  a  hill. 

Work  every  day  with  the  monotone.  Have 
a  monotone  sing  the  scale  or  give  one  tone  of 
it,  then  let  another  pupil  try,  then  all  the  class, 
then  the  monotone  again.  This  is  done  so  as 
not  to  embarrass  him,  or  make  him  self-con¬ 
scious. 

In  working  with  a  monotone  it  often  is  hard 
to  get  him  to  give  lower  do  low  enough  in  pitch. 
Suppose  he  gives  the  tone  mi,  or  some  other 
tone,  while  trying  to  imitate  your  do.  Then 
the  teacher  may  sing  do,  giving  it  the  tone  he 
gave  it,  i.e.,  the  tone  mi,  etc.,  and  follow  it 
quickly  with  the  correct  do,  as  do  (3 ),  do  (1). 
He  will  often  be  able  to  imitate  you  by  using 
this  combination,  and  so  lower  his  voice  to  the 
desired  pitch.  Try  to  get  pupils’  voices  up 
three  tones  of  the  scale.  When  this  is  fairly 


accomplished,  try  it  on  five  tones,  then  the  en¬ 
tire  eight.  If  at  any  time  during  the  singing 
exercises  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  mono- 
tones  sing,  do  not  tell  them  so,  but  ask  them  to 
listen. 

3.  A  lesson  following  the  lessons  on  tones 
1,  2,  3,  U,  5. 

Teacher  sings  lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  lo  to  the  first  five 
tones  of  the  scale.  Ask  “What  does  it  sound 
like?  Yes,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  We  sing  lots  of  songs 
by  that  tone.”  Have  much  practice  singing  no, 
lu,  la,  etc.,  in  the  same  way.  The  teacher  may 
walk  thru  the  aisles  having  individual  practice 
on  this  as  she  points  it  off  on  her  fingers.  One 
or  two  rows  may  sing  it  alone.  “How  many 
will  try?  Won’t  you  help  us?”  (This  spoken 
to  some  inattentive  ones  to  arouse  attention.) 
“Is  everyone  in  these  two  rows  going  to  sing?” 
Practice  on 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

down  the  scale  on  the  five  tones  already  taught. 

4.  A  lesson  on  single  tones. 

Practice  on  single  tones  as  5,  8,  3,  1,  mi,  sol, 
do,  fa,  etc.,  or  some  single  word  from  a  song. 
Strive  to  get  the  tone  sweet  and  soft,  full  and 
round.  “Sing  1.  Sing  5.  Which  do  you  like 
best?  Guess  what  I  will  ask  for.  Yes,  3.  Sing 
it.”  Teacher  may  sing  1.  “Have  you  a  horn 
like  that?  All  must  play  the  same  horn.  Some¬ 
one  did  not  play  the  right  one.  The  horns  must 
all  sound  alike.  Let’s  try  it  again.” 

“One  row  may  sing  5.”  (Let  each  row  sepa¬ 
rately  try  the  tone.)  “Hold  it  nicely.  All  the 
row  sing  5.  All  sing  8.  Sing  1,  2,  3.  Can 
you  remember  3?  How  does  it  sound?  Sing 
it.  Can  you  remember  how  5  sounds  ?  Sing  it. 
Sing  8.”  Teach  some  songs  containing  these  in¬ 
tervals,  as  the  Pussy  Cat  song,  in  Smith  Book 
One. 

5.  An  exercise  in  holding  single  tones  to  pro¬ 

duce  a  melody. 

Two  rows  sing  do  and  hold  it.  Two  rows  at 
same  time  sing  mi  and  hold  it.  This  makes  a 
pleasing  melody.  Use  mi  and  sold,  sol  and  high 
do,  re,  and  fa,  fa  and  la,  mi  and  high  do  in  the 
same  way. 

6.  A  lesson  in  which  the  whole  scale  is  used. 

Have  pupils  sing  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  along 

the  rows,  the  teacher  touching  each  one  as  he 
sings  his  tone.  Different  rows  try  all  the  eight 
tones.  Practice  singing  down  the  scale  with 
the  syllable  as  no.  Have  them  learn  a  song 
having  a  good  deal  of  the  descending  scale  in 
it,  as  in  the  Pussy  Cat  song.  Ask,  “The  last 
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part  of  the  song  sounds  like  what?”  They  will 
readily  see  that  the  last  phrase  of  the  song  is 
the  descending  scale. 

7.  An  exercise  to  train  the  ear  to  detect  pitch, 
and  to  train  the  voice  to  raise  and  lower 
its  pitch. 

With  a  ruler  strike  objects  about  the  room, 
and  notice  the  difference  in  the  sounds. 

“Who  can  think  of  some  sound  (tone)  ?”  Let 
some  pupils  give  a  sound,  calling  it  ah.  Then 


all  sing  it.  “Who  thinks  of  another  sound?” 
A  pupil  gives  another  sound  and  all  sing  it. 
Thus  pupils  give  different  sounds,  and  get  an 
idea  of  differences  in  pitch,  the  raising  and  low¬ 
ering  of  the  voice. 

The  teacher  may  sing  two  tones  and  ask  pu¬ 
pils  which  is  higher,  the  first  or  the  last.  Give 
another  tone  and  ask  if  it  is  higher  or  lower 
than  the  last.  “Does  this  ah  (5)  and  this  ah 
(3)  sound  the  same?”  Have  a  good  deal  of 
this  practice  in  detecting  pitch. 


January  Crop  of  Mother  Goose  Rhymes 


The  Months  of  the  Year 

January  brings  the  snow, 

Makes  our  feet  and  fingers 
glow. 

February  brings  the  rain, 

Thaws  the  frozen  lake  again. 

March  brings  breezes,  loud  and 
shrill, 

To  stir  the  dancing  daffodil. 

April  brings  the  primrose  sweet, 

Scatters  daisies  at  our  feet. 

May  brings  flocks  of  pretty 
lambs, 

Skipping  by  their  fleecy  dams. 

June  brings  tulips,  lilies,  roses, 

Fills  the  children’s  hands  with 
posies. 

Hot  July  brings  cooling  showers, 

Apricots,  and  gillyflowers. 

August  brings  the  sheaves  of 
corn, 

Then  the  harvest  home  is  borne. 

Warm  September  brings  the 
fruit; 

Sportsmen  then  begin  to  shoot. 

Fresh  October  brings  the  pheas¬ 
ant; 

Then  to  gather  nuts  is  pleasant. 

Dull  November  brings  the  blast; 

Then  the  leaves  are  whirling 
fast. 

Chill  December  brings  the  sleet, 

Blazing  fire,  and  Christmas 
treat. 


Dear,  Dear! 

Dear,  dear!  what  can  the  mat¬ 
ter  be? 


Two  old  women  got  up  in  an 
apple-tree; 

One  came  down, 

And  the  other  stayed  till  Satur¬ 
day. 


The  Three  Kittens 

Three  little  kittens  lost  their 
mittens, 

And  they  began  to  cry, 

“Oh,  Mother  dear, 

We  very  much  fear 
That  we  have  lost  our  mittens!” 

“Lost  your  mittens! 

You  naughty  kittens! 

Then  you  shall  have  no  pie. 

Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow! 
No,  you  shall  have  no  pie. 

Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow!” 

The  three  little  kittens  found 
their  mittens, 

And  they  began  to  cry, 

“Oh,  Mother  dear, 

See  here,  see  here, 

See,  we  have  found  our  mit¬ 
tens!” 

“Put  on  your  mittens, 

You  silly  kittens, 

And  you  shall  have  some  pie. 

“Purr-r,  purr-r,  purr-r!” 
“Oh,  let  us  have  some  pie! 
“Purr-r,  purr-r,  purr-r!” 

The  three  little  kittens  put  on 
their  mittens, 

And  soon  ate  up  the  pie; 

“Oh,  Mother  dear, 

We  greatly  fear 
That  we  have  soiled  our  mit¬ 
tens!” 

“Soiled  your  mittens! 

You  naughty  kittens!” 

Then  they  began  to  sigh, 

Mi-ow,  mi-ow,  mi-ow! 

Then  they  began  to  sigh, 

Mi-ow,  mi-ow,  mi-ow! 


The  three  little  kittens  washed 
their  mittens, 

And  hung  them  up  to  dry; 
“Oh,  Mother  dear, 

Do  you  not  hear 

That  we  have  washed  our  mit¬ 
tens!” 

“Washed  your  mittens! 

Oh,  you’re  good  kittens! 

But  I  smell  a  rat  close  by. 
Hush!  hush!  mee-ow,  mee- 
ow.” 

“We  smell  a  rat  close  by, 

Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow!” 


Cross-Patch 

Cross-patch,  draw  the  latch, 
Sit  by  the  fire  and  spin; 
Take  a  cup,  and  drink  it  up, 
Then  call  the  neighbors  in. 


Yankee  Doodle 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town, 
Mounted  on  a  pony; 

He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap 
And  called  it  Maccaroni. 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town, 
Yankee  Doodle  dandy, 

He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap 
And  called  it  sugar-candy. 


Three  children  sliding  on  the 
ice 

Upon  a  summer’s  day, 

As  it  fell  out,  they  all  fell  in, 

The  rest  they  ran  away. 

Now  had  these  children  been  at 
home, 

Or  sliding  on  dry  ground, 
Ten  thousand  pounds  to  one 
penny 

They  had  not  all  been  drown’d. 

You  parents  all  that  children 
have, 

And  you  that  have  got  none, 
If  you  would  keep  them  safe 
abroad, 

Pray  keep  them  safe  at  home. 


Snowflake  Poems  for 


Snowflakes 

BY  MILDRED  MERRILL 

[See  “Snowflake”  on  page  172] 

The  snowflake  fairies  are  busy 
to-day, 

Whirling  and  twirling  they 
dance  away; 

Over  the  fields  and  over  the 
trees, 

Over  the  restless,  rolling  seas. 

A  snowy  blanket  they  spread 
around, 

To  cover  the  flowers  asleep  in 
the  ground; 

The  trees  they  deck  in  robes  of 
white, 

And  gems  that  sparkle  in  the 
light. 

So  over  the  hills  and  over  the 
plain 

They  tip-toe  down  the  orchard 
lane; 

Leaving  their  gifts  wherever 
they  go, 

From  the  land  of  ice,  and  the 
land  of  snow. 


Snowflakes 

The  Snow  Tree  blossoms  in  the 
night; 

Far  and  high,  beyond  the  sky, 

It  stands  with  leaves  all  silver- 
white, 

Where  many  petals  bloom  and 
grow, 

And  fall  to  earth  in  flakes  of 
snow. 

Now  some  come  shining  as  a 
star, 

Clear  and  bright  and  cold  and 
light, 

How  they  glitter  from  afar! 

How  they  glimmer,  gleam,  and 
glow, 

And  then — go  out  in  flakes  of 
snow! 

And  others  like  a  rose-leaf  small, 

Pure  and  sweet  and  still  and 
fleet. 

How  they  gather  as  they  fall! 

How  they  bud  and  bloom  and 
blow, 

Then  blossom  into  flakes  of 
snow! 

Still  more  are  tiny  feathers, 
dear, 


Soft  and  fair,  thru  the  air 
Flying  down  to  greet  us  here — 
Floating,  floating  to  and  fro, 

To  touch  the  earth  in  flakes  of 
snow. 

— Harriet  F.  Blodgett. 


The  Snowstorm 

We  are  free!  we  are  free!  the 
snowflakes  cried, 

Hurrah,  hurrah!  away  we  hide, 

Now  we’re  whirling,  and  twirl¬ 
ing,  and  dancing  around, 

And  gently  sinking  to  the 
ground. 

The  jolly  North  Wind!  how  he 
makes  us  fly, 

He  whistles  the  tune  we  are 
dancing  by. 

We  cover  the  valleys,  we  cover 
the  hills, 

We  bury  the  flowers  and  frozen 
rills. 

We’re  dashing  out  this  way  and 
that  way  again, 

We’re  dashing  against  the  win¬ 
dow-pane, 

Then  away,  away,  away,  away, 

We’ll  make  a  track  for  the 
merry  sleigh. 

We’re  drifting  high,  ha!  ha! 
here’s  fun 

For  the  boys  and  girls  when 
school  is  done. 

Now  we’re  whirling,  and  twirl¬ 
ing,  and  dancing  around, 

And  gently  sinking  to  the 
ground. 


Disappointed 

Snowflakes 

Four  and  twenty  snowflakes 
Came  tumbling  from  the  sky, 
And  said,  “Let’s  make  a  snow¬ 
drift— 

We  can  if  we  but  try.” 

So  down  they  gently  fluttered, 
And  lighted  on  the  ground, 
And  when  they  were  all  seated, 
They  sadly  looked  around. 

“We’re  very  few  indeed,”  sighed 
they, 
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“And  we  sometimes  make  mis¬ 
takes  ; 

We  cannot  make  a  snowdrift 
With  four  and  twenty  flakes.” 

Just  then  the  sun  peeped  round 
a  cloud, 

And  smiled  at  the  array, 

And  the  disappointed  snowflakes 
Melted  quietly  away. 


Winter  Jewels 

A  million  little  diamonds 
Twinkled  on  the  trees; 

And  all  the  little  maidens  said, 
“A  jewel,  if  you  please!” 

But  while  they  held  their  hands 
outstretched 

To  catch  the  diamonds  gay, 

A  million  little  sunbeams  came 
And  stole  them  all  away. 


Sleigh  Song 

Jingle,  jingle,  clear  the  way, 
’Tis  the  merry,  merry  sleigh. 
As  it  swiftly  scuds  along, 

Hear  the  burst  of  happy  song; 
See  the  gleam  of  glances  bright, 
Flashing  o’er  the  pathway  white, 
See  them,  with  capricious 
pranks, 

Plowing  thru  the  drifted  banks; 
Jingle,  jingle,  ’mid  the  glee, 

Who  amongst  them  cares  for 
me? 

Jingle,  jingle,  on  they  go, 

Capes  and  bonnets  white  with 
snow, 

Not  a  single  robe  they  fold, 

To  protect  them  from  the  cold. 
Jingle,  jingle,  ’mid  the  storm, 
Fun  and  frolic  keep  them  warm ; 
Jingle,  jingle,  down  the  hills, 
O’er  the  meadows,  past  the 
mills; 

Jingle,  jingle,  clear  the  way, 
’Tis  the  merry,  merry  sleigh. 

— Pettee,  in  “Third  Reader — 
American  School  Readers.” 


Some  little  mice  sat  in  a  barn  to 
spin; 

Pussy  came  by,  popped  her  head 
in; 

“Shall  I  come  in  and  cut  your 
heads  off?” 

“Oh,  no,  kind  sir,  you  will  snap 
our  heads  off!” 
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Stories  to  Tell 

By  N.  Ryeman,  in  Child  Life 


The  Little  Brown  Woman  in  the 
Red  Cloak 

A  Russian  Story 

It  was  getting  dusk,  and  the  great  forest 
grew  darker  and  darker;  all  the  wild  things  in 
it  went  to  bed.  The  squirrels  curled  their  tails 
up  and  took  care  of  their  winter  store  of  nuts ; 
birds  hid  their  heads  under  their  wings;  only 
the  wolves  (who  were  very  hungry)  roamed 
about. 

Katinka,  the  forester’s  daughter,  went  to  the 
door  of  the  woodland  hut  and  glanced  round. 
She  saw  that  the  pines  and  firs  looked  like  dark 
pillars ;  she  heard  the  owl  give  his  peculiar  cry, 
which  to  the  Russian  children  always  seemed 
to  say:  “Man  lost!  Man  lost!”  and  then  she 
went  in  and  began  to  get  supper  ready.  It  was 
a  bare  place,  rudely  furnished,  but,  so  far  as 
the  child  could  make  it,  comfortable.  There 
was  a  house  place,  or  living-room,  with  two  big 
wooden  stools  and  one  little  one,  a  sacred  pic¬ 
ture  or  icon  on  the  rough  walls,  a  square  wood 
table,  a  bureau  or  dresser  on  which  were  ranged 
platters,  and  a  fireplace  in  which  burnt  a  log 
fire. 

Out  of  the  living-room  opened  two  small  bed¬ 
rooms  with  pallet  beds  and  coverlets  of  skin — : 
wolf-skins,  too,  taken  from  the  animals  shot  by 
Ivan,  Katinka’s  father,  in  the  forest  on  whose 
verge  or  edge  he  lived. 

Katinka  herself  was  a  comical  little  figure  in 
her  wooden  shoes,  short  woolen  skirt  and  red 
jacket.  Her  brown  hair  was  done  in  a  long 
queue  or  pigtail,  and  she  wore  a  small,  stiff, 
white  cap.  Round  her  neck  was  a  carved  cross 
which  had  belonged  to  her  dead  mother ;  for  the 
girl  was  a  motherless  lamb,  had  only  two  near 
relatives,  her  father,  Ivan,  and  her  brother, 
Stefan,  the  mason. 

Stefan  was  a  merry  youth,  tho  he  did  live  in 
the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  when  no  man’s 
head  was  safe  on  his  shoulders ;  for  Ivan  was  a 
fearful  tyrant  and  as  unjust  as  he  was  cruel. 
Tho  he  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago,  his  is  a 
hated  name  to  the  Russian  people. 

Stefan  had  gone  to  Moscow,  a  city  some  few 
versts  or  miles  away,  where  he  was  at  work  on 
a  new  church  steeple,  which  the  Tsar  meant 
to  have  surmounted  by  a  gigantic  angel  with 
wings  of  solid  gold.  Indeed,  the  very  trowel 
with  which  the  mortar  was  laid  was  of  gold; 
so  the  Tsar,  in  one  of  his  odd  caprices,  had 
willed. 

Katinka  knew  that  her  father  would  come 
home  as  hungry  as  a  starving  wolf.  So  she 
warmed  up  the  pottage  or  stew,  cut  some  slices 
of  black  bread,  and  put  three  plates  on  the  table 
— one  for  the  forester,  one  for  her  brother,  and 
another  for  herself. 

By  and  by  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 


and  the  girl  wondered  who  it  could  be.  Her 
father  and  brother  would  have  lifted  the  latch 
and  have  walked  in;  only  a  stranger  would 
knock. 

She  opened  the  door  a  little  way  and  peeped 
out,  and  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  (which 
had  just  risen) ,  that  a  little  old  woman  in  a  red 
cloak  and  hood,  with  a  broom  in  her  hand,  stood 
outside. 

“Let  me  in,  little  daughter,”  she  pleaded.  “I 
am  a-weary  and  as  cold  as  frozen  snow.” 

“That  will  I,  old  mother,”  said  the  child ;  and 
she  threw  wide  the  door  and  led  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture  in,  seated  her  on  her  own  stool  at  the  fire, 
stirred  up  the  logs,  and  rubbed  the  worn,  stiff 
hands;  for  she  knew  that  the  aged  need  as 
much  kindly  care  as  babies. 

The  newcomer  was  a  small,  brown  old 
woman;  her  face  was  the  color  of  a  chestnut; 
her  eyes  were  dark  and  strangely  bright;  only 
her  hair  was  white. 

“Bless  thee,  little  wood-pigeon,”  she  said,  and 
then,  as  the  child  gave  her  a  mess  of  pottage, 
added:  “Whose  is  this  mess?  If  thine,  I  can¬ 
not  eat  it.” 

“Yea,  but  thou  must.  ‘Better  thine  own  plate 
empty  than  the  stranger’s,’  my  mother  was 
wont  to  say.” 

“Sweet  flower,  sweet  bud,”  said  the  Brown 
Woman.  “Good  mother,  good  daughter.  Well, 
well,  thou  shalt  be  recompensed.” 

When  the  plate  was  empty,  she  kissed  Ka¬ 
tinka,  took  up  her  broom,  and  said:  “Now 
I  go.” 

“Nay,  mother,  nay,”  said  Katinka.  “Bide 
here  to-night;  sleep  in  mine  own  bed.” 

“Where  wouldst  thou  sleep?” 

“By  the  hearth.  Bide  with  me.” 

The  visitor  shook  her  head.  “Not  so ;  I  have 
far  to  go  before  the  dawn.  There  is  no  cruelty 
or  unkindness  to  sweep  away  here,”  said  she. 
“There  is  work  for  my  broom  to  do  elsewhere. 
When  I  have  gone,  remember  my  words :  ‘The 
strongest  thing  on  earth  is  love.  It  is  stronger 
than  fear  or  pain  or  hunger.  It  makes  the 
weak  bold  and  the  small  great.’  Fare  thee  well, 
pretty  dove !” 

She  put  her  arms  round  Katinka,  drew  her 
red  cloak  round  her,  and,  before  you  could  count 
three,  she  had  opened  the  door  and  disappeared 
in  the  wood. 

Katinka  went  into  the  house  and  stirred  up 
the  embers,  and  as  she  did  so  she  all  at  once 
clapped  her  hands  and  cried  aloud :  “I  have  it; 
it  was  the  Baboushka!”  For  she,  in  common 
with  all  Russian  children,  knew  that  every  now 
and  again  a  good  fairy,  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
old  woman,  visited  various  homes,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  and,  if  hospitably  treated, 
left  a  blessing  behind. 

There  came  another  knock  on  the  door,  and 
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this  time,  to  Katinka’s  amazement,  it  was  her 
father. 

The  forester  seemed  ill  and  dizzy,  and  had 
just  managed  to  thump  on  the  door  with  his 
whip. 

“What  ails  thee,  Father?”  asked  Katinka; 
“and  where  is  Stefan?  Didst  see  him  in  Mos¬ 
cow  ?” 

“That  did  I,  little  pigeon.  He  was  being 
haled  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  stealing  the 
Tsar’s  golden  trowel. 

The  child  burst  into  tears.  “Oh,  my  brother ! 
Is  there  no  way  of  saving  thee  ?” 

The  forester  shook  his  head.  “As  well  ask  a 
wolf  for  mercy  as  the  Tsar !  There’s  one  road, 
and  that  I  may  not  go.  Ivan  has  asked  a  riddle 
and  if  any  man  can  answer  it  he  will  give  him 
all  he  asketh.  This  is  the  puzzle :  What  is  the 
strongest  thing  on  earth?” 

Katinka  clapped  her  hands.  She  remem¬ 
bered  the  Baboushka  and  told  her  saying  about 
love. 

“Father,”  she  said,  “go,  tell  the  Little  Father, 
and  thou  wilt  save  our  Stefan  from  the  high 
gallows.” 

The  forester  thought  there  was  something  in 
it,  and  early  next  day  set  out  in  his  cart  for 
Moscow. 

Katinka,  at  home,  wondered  if  she  would 
ever  see  him  or  Stefan  again,  and  sang  little 
songs  to  cheer  herself  up  as  the  birds  do. 

Night  came,  and  up  to  the  log  hut  drove  a 
cart,  in  which  sat  the  woodman  and  his  son. 

Katinka  ran  out  and  hugged  Stefan,  and, 
when  they  all  sat  round  the  hearth,  the  forester 
told  his  tale. 

“My  little  bird,”  he  said,  “thy  words  were 
words  of  wisdom.  When  I  reached  Moscow,  I 
saw  the  oprietchniks  (Russian  soldiers)  on 
their  fine  horses  galloping  about,  and  told  one 


that  I  wanted  to  answer  the  Tsar’s  riddle.  He 
took  me  to  a  great  hall,  at  one  end  of  which  sat 
the  Tsar  in  a  grand  chair,  with  all  his  Bayards 
(nobles)  round  him. 

“There  were  many  kneeling  on  the  steps,  men 
and  women  from  the  towns,  the  villages,  and 
the  steppes — fishers,  farmers,  millers,  and  their 
wives. 

“It  was  silent  as  the  forest  at  night,  when  the 
Tsar,  in  a  loud  voice,  said :  ‘What  is  the  might¬ 
iest  force  on  earth?’ 

“Each  one  made  answer  in  turn :  One  said, 
‘Fire’;  another,  ‘Water’;  yet  another,  ‘Gold’; 
and  yet  another,  ‘Fear  of  the  Tsar.’  Then 
came  my  turn,  and  I  said,  ‘Love.’ 

“  ‘That  is  truth,’  cried  the  Tsar.  ‘Now,  what 
wilt  thou  have?’ 

“  ‘The  life  of  my  son,  Little  Father,’  I  said, 
and  he  sent  some  soldiers  and  had  Stefan 
brought  to  me.  Moreover,  he  gave  me  a  purse 
of  silver.  This  is  thy  work,  little  wood-pigeon.” 

“Not  so.  It  is  the  Baboushka’s,”  said  Ka¬ 
tinka.  “Let  us  thank  the  Little  Brown  Woman 
in  the  Red  Cloak.” 

Perhaps  you  may  like  to  hear  if  the  golden 
trowel  was  ever  found.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
it  was.  The  true  thief  was  a  soldier,  who  had 
taken  it  and  cast  the  blame  on  Stefan  (who  had 
been  seen  eyeing  it  admiringly)  ;  and,  when  this 
man  was  wounded  in  a  charge,  he  confessed 
what  he  had  done  on  his  death-bed;  and  had 
Stefan  so  chosen,  he  might  have  been  one  of 
the  Tsar’s  henchmen,  or  followers,  but  he  did 
not  so  choose.  He  had  had  his  fill  of  city  life 
and  liked  the  green  woods  better.  So  he  stayed 
there  and  helped  his  father,  and  on  winter 
nights,  when  the  wind  tore  the  pine  trees  and 
the  wolf  howled  afar  off,  he  used  to  draw  his 
stool  near  to  the  fire  and  say:  “Little  sister, 
tell  us  about  the  Baboushka  over  again.” 


Reproduction  Stories 


It  snows  this  morning.  The  snow  comes 
down  from  the  sky.  Snow  is  frozen  vapor. 

Snow  crystals  have  six  sides  or  six  points. 
Jack  caught  some  snow  crystals  on  his  black 
coat.  We  stood  out-of-doors  and  counted  the 
six  sides  of  several  snowflakes. 

Snow  is  bluish-white  in  color.  It  keeps  the 
ground  very  warm.  It  protects  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  so  that  they  will  not  freeze. 

To-morrow  we  are  going  to  make  a  snow¬ 
man.  We  shall  use  old  broomsticks  for  his 
arms.  We  have  an  old  hat  of  father’s  which 
we  shall  put  on  his  head. 

Jack  had  a  new  sled  for  a  Christmas  present. 
It  is  a  flexible  flyer.  Jack  has  lots  of  fun  with 
his  sled. 

When  the  snow  is  soft  enough  to  roll  into 
large.balls,  we  build  a  snow  fort.  We  roll  a  lot 
of  great  balls,  and  arrange  them  in  a  hollow 
square.  We  put  a  second  row  of  balls  on  top 
of  the  first.  Then  we  stuff  snow  around 


the  balls,  till  we  have  a  solid  snow  fort. 

When  we  have  a  snow  fort,  half  the  boys  are 
inside  the  fort,  and  half  are  outside.  The  boys 
outside  try  to  capture  the  fort.  They  throw 
snow  balls  at  the  boys  inside.  In  the  end  the 
boys  inside  will  have  to  give  up  the  fort. 

Ice  is  frozen  water.  Ice  can  be  melted  into 
water.  Snow  is  frozen  vapor.  Snow  can  be 
melted  into  water. 

When  there  is  snow  on  the  ground,  May  and 
Jack  slide  down  hill.  May  sits  on  the  sled  in 
front.  Jack  runs  and  gives  the  sled  a  push. 
Then  he  jumps  on  the  sled  behind  May,  and 
they  both  go  down  the  hill. 

I  have  a  pair  of  warm  mittens.  They  are  red. 
I  wear  them  when  I  play  in  the  snow.  When 
I  go  back  to  the  house  I  dry  the  mittens  on  the 
door  of  the  stove  oven. 

Bobby  had  a  pair  of  new  shoes  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  They  are  lace  shoes.  They  are  black 
and  shiny.  They  squeak  when  Bobby  walks. 
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Paper  Cutting :  Snowflakes 


Paper  Snowflakes 

By  Ruth  Mildred  Lang 

To  make  a  paper  snowflake,  take  a  piece 
of  paper  four  inches  square.  Fold  this 
twice,  so  as  to  make  a  two-inch  square. 
Then  divide  the  square  thus  made  into 
three  equal  angles,  as  shown  in  diagram, 
and  cut  any  design.  This  will  give  a  six- 
pointed  figure. 


First  Year  Lesson  Plans  for  January 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

The  New  Year. — Read  the  following  to  the 
children : 

Who  comes  dancing  over  the  snow, 

His  soft  little  feet  all  bare  and  rosy? 

Open  the  door  tho  the  wild  winds  blow, 

Take  the  child  in  and  make  him  cosy, 

Take  him  in  and  hold  him  dear, 

He  is  the  wonderful  glad  New  Year. 

Explain  to  the  children  how  we  pretend  that 
the  old  year  just  past  went  out  as  an  old  man, 
while  the  new  year  comes  in  as  a  little  boy. 

TUESDAY 

The  New  Year. — How  many  months  in  the 
year?  Name  them.  Which  month  is  the  first 
of  the  year?  Which  month  is  this?  Which 
was  the  month  we  just  left  behind?  What  is 
the  last  month  of  the  year? 

Have  the  children  repeat: 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June  and  November; 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 

Excepting  February  alone, 

Which  hath  twenty-eight  in  fine, 

Till  Leap  Year  gives  it  twenty-nine. 

How  many  days  has  this  month? 

WEDNESDAY 

Days  of  the  Week. — Write  on  the  blackboard : 
How  many  days  has  my  baby  to  play? 

Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday, 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday? 
Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday. 

How  many  days  in  the  week?  Name  them. 
What  is  done  at  your  house  on  Monday?  On 
Tuesday?  On  Wednesday?  On  Thursday? 
On  Friday?  On  Saturday?  On  Sunday? 

THURSDAY 

Days  of  the  Week. — Teach  the  children  the 
song,  with  actions,  “This  is  the  Day  We  Wash 
Our  Clothes.”  (See  another  page  of  this  maga¬ 
zine.) 

FRIDAY 

How  many  weeks  in  a  year?  How  many  days 
in  most  years  ?  How  many  days  in  a  leap  year  ? 
How  many  days  in  1912?  When  is  the  extra 
day  ?  When  a  boy  or  girl  is  born  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  February,  how  often  does  he  have  a 
birthday?  How  old  is  he  when  he  has  his  first 
birthday?  His  second  birthday?  His  third 
birthday  ? 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

The  Seasons. — How  many  seasons  in  the 
year?  What  are  they?  Which  is  the  first  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year?  The  second?  The  third?  The 
fourth?  What  season  is  this?  Have  the  chil¬ 
dren  repeat  the  following: 

What  are  the  seasons  each  year  doth  bring? 

Winter  and  Summer,  Autumn  and  Spring. 


And  also : 

Winter  I  am,  with  my  sleet  and  snow, 

My  winds  bring  cold  wherever  they  blow. 

TUESDAY 

New  Year’s  Resolutions. — Tell  how  many 
people  make  new  resolutions  to  be  good  thru  the 
new  year.  Here  are  some  proverbs  that  are 
worth  thinking  about  and  trying  to  live  up  to 
this  year.  Which  shall  we  keep  for  our  motto 
this  month?  Explain  the  meaning  of  each 
proverb,  as  you  write  it  on  the  blackboard. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Every  little  helps. 

Think  twice  before  you  speak  once. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  mend. 

The  early  bird  catches  the  worm. 

Well  begun  is  half  done. 

You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  your  cake. 

Many  hands  make  light  work. 

Kind  words  never  die. 

WEDNESDAY 

A  riddle  of  the  new  year  for  the  children  to 
guess : 

A  father  has  just  twice  six  sons, 

Not  one  e’er  sees  his  brother; 

Of  thirty  daughters  to  each  son 
Not  one  e’er  sees  the  other. 

Each  daughter’s  life  twice  twelve  doth  count, 

Of  strange  facts  here’s  another: 

One-half  their  lives  they’re  white  as  light, 

And  black  as  night  the  other. 

THURSDAY 

Making  the  Most  of  Our  Time. — Talk  with 
the  children  about  the  wrong  of  wasting  time 
that  should  be  used  for  study  or  work.  Write 
the  following  on  the  blackboard  for  the  children 
to  learn: 

We  are  but  minutes;  use  us  well, 

For  how  we  are  used,  we  must  one  day  tell. 

Who  uses  minutes,  has  hours  to  use, 

Who  loses  minutes,  whole  years  must  lose. 

FRIDAY 

Drill  on  the  divisions  of  time: 

Sixty  seconds  make  a  minute;  sixty  minutes 
make  an  hour;  twenty-four  hours  make  a  day; 
twelve  hours  (approximately)  in  the  day, 
twelve  hours  in  the  night;  seven  days  make  a 
week ;  four  weeks  make  a  month ;  twelve  months 
make  a  year;  one  hundred  years  make  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Sing  the  song,  and  play  the  game,  “This  Is 
the  Way  We  Wash  Our  Clothes.” 

TUESDAY 

Snow. — Write  the  following  poem  on  the 
board : 
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DISAPPOINTED  SNOWFLAKES 
Four  and  twenty  snowflakes 
Came  tumbling  from  the  sky, 

And  said,  “Let’s  make  a  snowdrift — 

We  can  if  we  but  try.” 

So  down  they  gently  fluttered, 

And  lighted  on  the  ground, 

And  when  they  all  were  seated 
They  sadly  looked  around. 

“We’re  very  few,  indeed,”  sighed  they, 

“And  we  sometimes  make  mistakes; 

We  cannot  make  a  snowdrift 
With  four  and  twenty  flakes.” 

Just  then  the  sun  peeped  round  a  cloud 
And  smiled  at  the  array, 

And  the  disappointed  snowflakes 
Melted  quietly  away. 

Where  do  the  snowflakes  come  from?  How 
do  they  come  down?  How  long  do  they  keep 
on  falling?  (Till  they  reach  the  ground.) 
What  is  a  snowdrift?  When  the  sun  melts  the 
snowflakes,  what  do  they  turn  into? 

WEDNESDAY 

Snow  Crystals. — If  possible,  have  pupils 
catch  snowflakes  on  a  black  cloth.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  find  the  different  forms.  Call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  every  snowflake  has  six  points,  or 
six  angles. 

THURSDAY 

Cut  snow  crystals  in  white  paper. 

FRIDAY 

Snow. — Talk  about  snowstorms,  snowdrifts, 
making  snowballs,  snow  forts,  etc. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Use  of  Snow  in  Keeping  Plants  Warm. — 
Read  the  following  poem  to  the  children ; 

SNOWFLAKES 

Beautiful  feathery  flakes  of  snow, 

Softly  come  and  softly  go; 


Kissing  our  cheeks  and  dazzling  our  eyes, 

Emblem  of  purity  sent  from  the  skies. 

Spreading  a  blanket  soft  and  warm, 

Keeping  the  buds  and  flowers  from  harm, 

Melting  away  in  the  springtime  sun, 

Aiding  the  brooklets  and  rivers  to  run. 

Clothing  in  mantle  of  white  the  earth, 

Softening  a  couch  for  the  flowers’  birth, 

Coming  in  stars  and  going  in  tears, 

Emblem  of  hope  for  the  happier  years. 

The  children  will  not  understand  the  poem 
exactly,  but  they  will  catch  the  idea  of  the 
snow’s  being  a  protection,  and  a  little  explana¬ 
tion  will  help  in  making  them  comprehend  the 
idea. 

TUESDAY 

Water,  Ice,  Snow. — Explain  about  water,  ice, 
and  snow  being  all  one.  Melt  snow,  and  melt 
ice,  so  that  the  children  may  see  for  themselves. 
Freeze  water.  Explain  that  the  reason  we  can¬ 
not  freeze  water  into  snow  is  because  the  snow 
is  really  water  in  vapor  form,  like  fog,  when 
it  freezes. 

WEDNESDAY 

The  Birds  in  Winter. — How  sparrows  and 
robins  can  be  fed  by  scattering  corn  or  oats  on 
the  snow,  or  hanging  a  piece  of  fresh  pork 
from  the  limb  of  a  tree. 

THURSDAY 

How  the  Animals  Keep  Warm  When  it  is 
Cold,  Snowy  Weather. — Bears  and  squirrels 
sleep  in  hollow  trees.  Birds  go  South.  Horses, 
dogs  and  cats  wear  warm  fur.  Fish  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pond,  where  the  water  does  not 
freeze.  Snakes,  frogs,  etc.,  freeze,  then  thaw 
out  in  the  spring. 

FRIDAY 

How  We  Keep  Warm  in  Winter. — Warm 
clothing,  furs,  because  cold  does  not  go  thru 
skin.  Warm  houses,  furnaces,  stoves,  steam 
heat. 


First  Year  Plans  for  Number  Work 


First  Week 


TUESDAY 


Addition: 

1  1 

1  1 

2  3 

3  2 


MONDAY 

1  2 

2  3 
1  1 

3  2 


2  11 

12  3 

2  2  2 

3  2  1 


1  3 

2  1 

2  2 

3  1 


Fours : 

4  +  1=  ?  4  +  8=  ? 

4  +  2=  ?  4  +  9  =  ? 

4  +  3=?  4  +  10=? 

4  +  4  =  ? 

4  +  5=  ? 

4  +  6=  ? 

4  +  7=  ? 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  all  the  numbers  ending  in  four,  from 
4  to  40.  Count  by  fours  to  forty. 
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Subtraction : 


THURSDAY 


Third  Week 


4  —  4  =  ? 
12  — 4  =  ? 
20  —  4  =  ? 
28  —  4  =  ? 
36  —  4  =  ? 


8  —  4  = 
16  —  4  = 
24  —  4  = 
32  —  4  = 
40  —  4  = 


FRIDAY 

Draw  a  line  four  inches  long. 
Cut  a  string  four  feet  long. 
Measure  four  yards  on  the  floor. 
Draw  a  line  eight  inches  long. 
Measure  eight  feet  on  the  floor. 


Second  Week 

MONDAY 


?  MONDAY 

?  Play  store,  using  only  fours.  Buy  four  arti- 


? 

cles,  and  pay  for  them  in  some  form  of  4. 

? 

TUESDAY 

? 

Subtraction: 

9  19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

—4  —4 

—4 

—4 

—4 

—4 

69  79 

89 

99 

—4  —4 

—4 

—4 

Count  by  ones  to  100. 

WEDNESDAY 

Addition: 

12  22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

+4  +4 

+4 

+4 

+4 

+4 

Count  by  fours  backward,  from  40  to  1. 
Subtraction: 


72  82  92 
+4  +4  +4 


15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

—4 

—4 

—4 

—4 

—4 

Count  by  tens  to  100. 

. 

TUESDAY 

65 

75 

85 

95 

General  Problems: 

—4 

—4 

—4 

—4 

4  +  4  — 4  +  4= ?  4  +  4  — 2— 2  = 

? 

4— 4+4— 4= ?  4— 2—1 +4= 

? 

TUESDAY 

l  +  4  +  l  +  4=  ?  4  +  4  +  4  +4= 

? 

Addition: 

4  —  2  +  4  —  2=?  3  +  3  +  3  +  3= 

? 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

63 

FRIDAY 

+4 

+4 

+4 

+4 

+4 

+4 

+4 

Write : 

24,  34,  44,  54,  64,  74,  84,  94. 

Add  1  to  each  of  these  numbers. 

73 

83 

93 

+4 

+4 

+4 

Fourth  Week 

WEDNESDAY 


General  Problems: 
l+l+2+4=? 
•4  — 2  +  1  — 1=  ? 
1  +  4  —  2  +  3=  ? 
5  —  1  —  1  +  4=  ? 


4  — 2  +  3  — 1=  ? 
2+2+4+l=? 
4+4— 2— 1=? 
3  +  3  —  4  +  4=  ? 


Addition: 

1  +  4=  ? 

2  +  4=  ? 

3  +  4=  ? 

4  +  4=  ? 

5  +  4  =  ? 

6  +  4=  ? 


THURSDAY 


7  +  4=  ? 

8  +  4=  ? 

9  +  4  =  ? 

10  +  4  =  ? 

11  +  4  =  ? 

12  +  4  =  ? 
4  —  1=  ? 


FRIDAY 


4  —  2=  ? 
4  — 3=  ? 

4  —  4=  ? 

5  —  4=  ? 

6  —  4=  ? 

7  — 4=  ? 

8  — 4=  ? 

9  — 4=  ? 


MONDAY 

Play  grocery  store,  using  toy  money,  and 
making  change  up  to  $1.00. 

TUESDAY 

Count  by  fours  to  36. 

Count  backward,  from  36  to  4. 


Addition: 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

WEDNESDAY 

Measure  four  yards,  four  times,  in  the  school 
yard.  How  many  yards  in  all? 


1.  If  every  person  in  this  room  has  2  cents, 
how  many  cents  will  there  be  in  the  room  ? 

2.  If  two  children  have  4  cents  each,  how 
much  money  have  both  children  together? 

3.  There  were  8  icicles  on  our  shed  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Four  of  them  fell  off.  How  many  were 
left? 

Play  buzz,  using  the  word  buzz  instead  of  any 
number  ending  in  four. 


THURSDAY 

Subtraction: 


16 

26 

36 

46 

56 

66 

4 

—4 

—4 

4 

—4 

—4 

76 

86 

96 

4 

—4 

—4 

FRIDAY 

Review  of  4,  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
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I  see  some  apples. 

I  like  apples. 

I  want  those  apples. 


- " 

I  cannot  get  them. 

But  I  see  what  they  are. 
Yes,  they  are  fine  apples. 


My  nose  is  to  dig  with.  3feU^‘I  am  making  a  hole. 


I  will  dig  with  my  nose. 
I  will  have  those  apples. 


The  leg  cannot  stand. 

The  apples  will  come  down, 


Now  I  have  them. 


They  are  good  apples. 
I  will  eat  them  all. 


Second  Year  Plans  in  English 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Have  the  children  copy  the  following  poem 
in  their  composition  books : 

MY  SHADOW 

I  have  a  little  shadow,  that  goes  in  and  out  with  me, 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
He  is  very,  very  like  me,  from  his  heeis  up  to  his  head, 
And  I  see  him  jump  before  me,  when  I  jump  into  my 
bed. 

The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way  he  likes  to 
grow, 

Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is  always  very 
slow, 

For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller,  like  an  india-rubber- 
ball, 

And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little,  that  there’s  none  of 
him  at  all. 

He  hasn’t  got  a  notion  of  how  children  ought  to  play, 
And  can  only  make  a  fool  of  me  in  every  sort  of  way; 
He  stays  so  close  behind  me,  he’s  a  coward  you  can  see, 
I’d  think  shame  to  stick  to  nursie  as  that  shadow  sticks 
to  me. 

One  morning  very  early,  before  the  sun  was  up, 

I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every  buttercup; 
But  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant  sleepy-head, 
Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me,  and  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Tell  the  children  to  watch  their  shadows,  to 
find  when  the  shadow  is  longest  and  when 
shortest. 

TUESDAY 

Have  the  children  commit  to  memory  the 
first  stanza  of  “My  Shadow.”  Have  the  chil¬ 
dren  tell  what  they  have  found  out  about  shad¬ 
ows.  If  the  day  is  sunny,  have  the  children  go 
out  of  doors  and  study  shadows.  Where  is  the 
shadow  of  the  school  building  in  the  morning? 
Where  in  the  afternoon?  Is  a  shadow  ever 
longer  than  the  person  who  casts  it? 

WEDNESDAY 

Have  the  children  commit  to  memory  the  sec¬ 
ond  stanza  of  “My  Shadow.” 

Find  all  the  naming  words  in  “My  Shadow,” 
and  write  them  in  a  list. 

THURSDAY 

Have  the  children  commit  to  memory  the 
third  stanza  of  “My  Shadow.” 

Find,  and  write  in  a  list,  all  the  doing  words 
in  the  poem. 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  children  recite  in  concert  the  whole 
poem,  “My  Shadow.”  Then  have  different  pu¬ 
pils  recite  alone  a  single  stanza  of  the  poem. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Read  the  following  poem  to  the  children,  then 
have  them  talk  about  what  their  mothers  do 
at  home  on  the  various  days  of  the  week. 
How  is  washing  done?  How  is  ironing  done? 
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How  is  mending  done?  How  does  mother 
mend  a  stocking?  How  is  sweeping  done? 
What  does  mother  cook  on  Saturday?  How  is 
a  pie  made? 

The  poem: 

A  WEEK’S  WORK 

On  Monday,  when  the  weather’s  fair, 

I  always  wash  the  clothes. 

Then  Tuesday  I  can  iron  them, 

Altho  it  rains  and  snows. 

On  Wednesday  I  do  all  the  mending, 

And  always  like  it,  too. 

On  Thursday  I  receive  my  friends, — 

I’ve  nothing  else  to  do. 

Then  Friday  is  the  time  to  sweep, 

To  dust  and  set  things  right. 

On  Saturdays  I  always  cook, 

Then  put  all  work  from  sight. 

And  Sunday  is  the  day  of  rest; 

I  go  to  church,  dressed  in  my  best. 

TUESDAY 

Look  out  for  capitalization  and  punctuation. 
The  four  lines  must  be  studied  very  carefully, 
before  the  dictation  lesson  is  given. 

For  dictation : 

Oh,  merrily,  ho!  run  over  the  snow, 

The  boys  have  their  sleds  bright  and  gay, 

They  skip  and  they  slide,  as  down  the  hillside 
They  hurry  along  in  their  play. 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  answers  to  the  following  questions,  the 
answers  to  be  complete  sentences: 

What  month  of  the  year  is  this? 

How  many  months  are  there  in  a  year? 

Which  are  the  cold  months? 

Which  are  the  warmest  months? 

Tell  how  the  schoolyard  looks  in  January. 

What  do  you  wear  in  January? 

What  would  you  wear  in  July  that  you  do 
not  wear  in  January? 

THURSDAY 

Write  the  plural  of  the  following:  Child, 
boy,  girl,  turkey,  paper,  man,  father,  teacher, 
puppy. 

FRIDAY 

Story  for  reproduction : 

THE  GREAT  BEAR  AND  THE  LITTLE  BEAR 

Once  upon  a  time  the  story  went  about  that  in  a 
dense  forest  a  white  bear  lived.  Many  hunters  tried  to 
catch  the  bear,  but  it  always  disappeared  before  any¬ 
one  could  get  it. 

One  day  a  very  young  hunter  started  for  the  forest. 
He  said  he  would  not  go  home  until  he  had  found  the 
white  bear. 
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Now  when  the  hunter  was  a  baby,  his  mother  had 
disappeared,  and  nobody  knew  what  became  of  her. 

When  the  hunter  started  to  find  the  bear  he  took 
six  other  young  men  with  him.  Each  agreed  that  the 
one  who  first  saw  the  white  bear  should  call  to  the 
others. 

The  young  man,  who  was  the  leader,  aimed  at  a  bird 
with  bright  feathers.  Just  as  he  did  so,  his  horse 
jumped,  and  the  hunter  saw  at  his  side  the  white  bear. 
Her  eyes  were  kind  and  full  of  love.  The  arrow  aimed 
at  the  bird  had  hit  the  bear. 

The  bear  cried,  “My  boy,”  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  young  man  jumped  from  his  horse,  saying, 
“Mother,  forgive  me!”  for  he  saw  that  the  bear  was 
his  mother,  who  had  been  changed  by  the  magic  of  the 
gods. 

When  the  other  hunters  came  up,  they  found  two 
white  bears  lying  side  by  side  on  the  ground.  They 
could  not  find  the  young  man. 

Then  they  tried  to  carry  the  two  white  bears  home 
with  them,  but  a  flash  of  lightning  burst  from  the  sky, 
and  carried  the  two  bears  up  into  the  sky. 

Jupiter,  the  young  man’s  father,  had  taken  him  and 
his  mother  up  into  the  sky  to  live  with  him. 

On  a  clear  night  you  can  still  see  the  Great  Bear 
and  the  Little  Bear  in  the  sky.  They  are  groups  of 
stars,  and  the  big  star,  Jupiter,  can  be  seen  there,  too. 

Third  Week 

The  Eskimos. — Oral — Tell  the  children  some¬ 
thing  of  Eskimo  life,  and  have  the  children  tell 
the  story  back  to  you. 

TUESDAY 

Answer  the  following  questions,  the  answers 
to  be  in  complete  sentences: 

How  do  the  Eskimos  dress? 

What  do  the  Eskimos  eat? 

What  do  the  Eskimos  wear? 

What  do  the  Eskimos  have  instead  of  horses  ? 

What  do  the  Eskimos  ride  in? 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  what  you  know  about  the  Eskimos. 


THURSDAY 

Write  about  Eskimo  houses,  and  how  they  are 
made. 

FRIDAY 

Write  the  following  poem  on  the  blackboard 
for  the  children  to  spell  the  words  indicated 
below : 

When  the  cold  wind  blows, 

Look  out  for  your  nose, 

That  it  does  not  get  froze; 

And  wrap  up  your  toes 
In  warm  woolen  hose. 

Now  this,  I  suppose, 

Was  first  written  in  prose, 

By  someone  who  knows 
The  effect  of  cold  snows, 

When  the  winter  wind  blows. 

Words  to  be  spelled :  blows,  nose,  froze,  toes, 
hose,  suppose,  prose,  knows,  snows. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Oral. — Talk  about  coal :  How  it  is  mined,  how 
carried  from  the  mine  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  how  it  is  used  in  our  houses.  Ask  the 
children  to  find  out  at  home,  or  elsewhere,  what 
different  kinds  of  coal  are  sold,  and  for  what 
each  is  used. 

TUESDAY 

Write  what  you  know  about  coal. 

WEDNESDAY 

Tell  the  children  about  the  life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Explain  about  Poor  Richard’s  alma¬ 
nac,  and  dictate  the  following :  Let  every  year 
find  you  a  better  man. 

THURSDAY 

Write  ten  sentences,  telling  about  snow. 

FRIDAY 

Write  ten  sentences  telling  about  water. 


Second  Year 

First  Week 

MONDAY 


Count  backward  by  fours,  from  48  to  4. 


Multiplication: 

5  X  1=  ? 

5X4=? 

5  X 

8=  ? 

1  X  5  =  ? 

4X5=? 

8  X 

5=  ? 

5  X  2  =  ? 

5  X  6  =  ? 

5  X 

9=  ? 

2X5=? 

6X5=? 

9  X 

5=  ? 

5  X  3  =  ? 

5X7=? 

5  X 

10=  ? 

3  X  5=  ? 

7X5=? 

TUESDAY 

10  x 

5=  ? 

Division: 

5-4-1=  ? 

10-4-5  =  ? 

20-4 

-5=  ? 

5-4-5=  ? 

15-4-5=  ? 

25- 

4-5=  ? 

Number  Work 

30  -4-  5  =  ?  40  -4-  5  =  ?  50  -r-  5  =  ? 
35  -t-5  =  ?  45  -4-  5  =  ?  55  -4-  5  =  ? 

60  -4-  5  =  ? 

Count  by  fives  from  5  to  100. 

WEDNESDAY 

General  Examples: 

5  +  5  +  5  +  5  +  5=  ? 

25  —  5  —  5  +  5x2=? 

30  —  5  —  5  —  5  —  5  -4-  2  =  ? 

5  x  5  — 5-4-5=  ? 

30  -4-  2  -4-  5  =  ? 

1  x5  +  5  +  5-4-5-4-3=? 

Play  buzz,  calling  out  “Buzz”  in  place  of 
every  number  which  either  ends  in  five  or  is  a 
multiple  of  five,  up  to  60. 
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THURSDAY 

Multiplication: 

110  211  100  210  510  211 

5  5  5  5  5  5 


Division: 


5)555 

5)100 

5)150 

5)200 

5)255 

FRIDAY 

Addition  columns: 

5 

5 

6  6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

2 

1 

6 

4  4 

2 

7 

7 

3 

8 

4 

5 

6  6 

8 

3 

3 

8 

2 

5 

4 

4  4 

7 

8 

8 

9 

1 

2 

6 

7  8 

3 

2 

8 

1 

9 

3 

4 

3  2 

7 

8 

2 

9 

9 

5 

6 

7  8 

Second  Week 

'  MONDAY 

Addition: 


Add  5  to 

each  of 

the 

following  numbers: 

83,  94,  15, 

84,  42,  95,  44, 

22,  81, 

34,  52,  63 

71,  80. 

Addition: 

321 

324 

133 

321 

456 

163 

312 

426 

423 

245 

121 

412 

142 

122 

212 

262 

436 

221 

362 

114 

126 

212 

524 

315 

721 

422 

614 

121 

121 

425 

575 

224 

462 

545 

261 

121 

TUESDAY 

Write  the  Roman  numerals  for  79,  12,  24,  38, 
5,  1,  11,  10. 

1.  If  the  long  hand  of  the  clock  points  to  six 
and  the  short  hand  to  four,  what  time  is  it? 

2.  If  both  the  hands  point  to  twelve,  what 
time  is  it?  Name  two  other  times  when  the 
long  hand  and  the  short  hand  are  together. 

3.  If  school  is  thru  at  half-past  three,  how 
long  is  it  from  that  time  to  six  o’clock? 

4.  Make  up  a  clock  problem. 

WEDNESDAY 

Play  grocery  store,  using  toy  money. 

THURSDAY 

How  far  from  the  school  building  to  the  end 
of  the  next  block  ?  The  pupils  to  measure. 

FRIDAY 

Have  a  match,  choosing  sides,  and  reviewing 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  divi¬ 
sion  tables. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Count  backwards  by  fives,  from  100  to  5. 
Multiplication: 

621  321  211  512  210 

5  5  5  5  5 


711  410  800 

5  5  5 


Division: 

2)824  3)936  4)848  5)1055 


4)884  3)699  2)286  5)550 


TUESDAY 

1.  I  have  5  pencils  that  cost  5  cents  each. 
What  did  they  all  together  cost? 

2.  If  eggs  cost  25  cents  a  dozen,  how  much 
must  I  pay  for  5  dozen? 

3.  If  oranges  cost  4  cents  each,  how  many 
can  I  get  for  32  cents? 

4.  How  many  eyes  in  this  room?  If  half  the 
children  go  into  the  hall,  how  many  eyes  will 
there  be  left. 

5.  How  many  hair  ribbons  in  the  room? 
How  many  shoe  laces  ? 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  all  the  numbers  ending  in  5  from  5  to 
555. 

THURSDAY 

Add  5  to  each  of  the  following  numbers: 
72,  33,  44,  86,  29,  54,  16,  34,  84,  71,  63,  92,  82, 
71,  61. 

FRIDAY 

Measure  depth  of  snowdrifts,  height  of 
fences,  etc.,  out-of  doors. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

1.  James  had  5  apples.  He  gave  May  1,  and 
John  1.  Then  mother  gave  him  3  more.  How 
many  had  he  at  last? 

2.  Frank  made  10  snowballs.  He  threw  5 
and  2  more  melted.  How  many  had  he  left? 

3.  Jennie  had  5  needles.  Bell  had  3  times  as 
many.  How  many  had  Bell? 

4.  Three  bells  and  2  bells  and  7  bells,  minus  4 
bells,  are  how  many  bells? 

5.  There  are  35  children  belonging  in  this 
room.  Five  are  absent  with  colds,  2  with  sore 
throat,  and  4  more  are  out  of  town.  How  many 
are  present  to-day? 

6.  Fifteen  children  are  out  sliding.  Eight 
are  boys,  the  rest  girls.  How  many  girls? 

TUESDAY 

Play  candy  store,  using  toy  money. 

WEDNESDAY 

Add  3,  then  add  5  to  each  of  the  following: 
61,  42,  83,  74,  80,  62,  43,  81,  74,  92,  62,  53, 
32,  21. 

THURSDAY 

Measure  distances  in  the  school  building, 
length  of  hall,  etc. 

FRIDAY 

Review  all  the  tables  of  the  month. 


Third  Year  Plans  in  ILnglish 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Have  the  following  poem  copied  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  : 

THE  CHICKADEE 
“Were  it  not  for  me,” 

Said  a  chickadee, 

“Not  a  single  flower  on  earth  would  be; 

For  under  the  ground  they  soundly  sleep, 

And  never  venture  an  upward  peep, 

Till  they  hear  from  me, 

Chickadee-dee-dee ! 

“I  tell  Jack  Frost  when  ’tis  time  to  go, 

And  carry  away  the  ice  and  snow; 

And  then  I  hint  to  the  jolly  old  sun, 

‘A  little  spring  work,  sir,  should  be  done!’ 

And  he  smiles  around 
On  the  frozen  ground, 

And  I  keep  up  my  cheery,  cheery  sound 
Till  echo  declares  in  glee,  in  glee: 

‘’Tis  he,  ’tis  he! 

The  chickadee-dee!’ 

“And  then  I  waken  the  birds  of  spring — 

‘Ho,  ho!  ’tis  time  to  be  on  the  wing.’ 

They  trill  and  twitter  and  soar  aloft, 

And  I  send  the  winds  to  whisper  soft 
Down  by  the  little  flower-beds, 

Saying,  ‘Come,  show  your  pretty  heads! 

The  spring  is  coming,  you  see,  you  see! 

For  so  sings  he, 

The  chickadee-dee!’  ” 

The  sun  he  smiled,  and  the  early  flowers 
Bloomed  to  brighten  the  blithesome  hours, 

And  songbirds  gathered  in  bush  and  tree; 

But  the  wind  he  laughed  right  merrily 
As  the  saucy  mite  of  a  snowbird  he 
Chirped  away,  “Do  you  see,  see,  see? 

I  did  it  all! 

Chickadee-dee!” 

— Sydney  Dayre. 

Tell  the  children  about  the  saucy  little  gray 
chickadee,  that  may  be  seen  hopping  about  in 
the  snowy  weather  on  the  leafless  bushes.  He 
is  sometimes  called  black-cap,  from  his  black 
top-knot,  and  often  the  snowbird.  The  chick¬ 
adee  is  ashy  gray  on  the  back,  and  a  brownish 
white  below.  The  neck  and  the  top  of  the  head 
are  black.  The  bird  gets  its  name  from  its 
song. 

The  chickadee  may  often  be  seen  running 
over  the  trees,  sticking  its  bill  into  every  crev¬ 
ice,  as  it  searches  for  insects.  The  bird  de¬ 
stroys  many  canker-worms  and  grubs.  In  the 
winter  it  comes  nearer  to  houses,  searching  for 
seeds  and  crumbs.  It  is  found  all  the  year 
round  in  nearly  all  parts  of  this  country. 


TUESDAY 

Tell  about  the  chickadee,  and  how  it  wakes 
the  sun  and  the  flowers  in  the  early  spring. 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  what  you  know  about  the  chickadee. 

THURSDAY 

For  dictation : 

AN  ESKIMO  GIRL 

I  look  like  a  bundle  of  furs,  but  I  am  a  little  girl. 
It  is  always  cold  where  I  live.  Our  house  is  made  of 
blocks  of  snow.  We  have  a  large  lamp  in  the  house. 
The  lamp  keeps  us  warm.  Mother  cooks  with  the  lamp. 
All  we  do  in  winter  is  to  eat,  sleep,  and  try  to  keep 
warm. 

FRIDAY 

Write  the  story  of  the  Eskimo  girl,  in  your 
own  words. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Conversation  about  a  chair  and  a  table..  The 
teacher  to  ask  the  questions  for  the  children 
to  answer.  All  answers  to  be  complete  sen¬ 
tences. 

What  is  this  chair  made  of?  What  are  the 
parts  of  the  chair?  How  many  legs  has  the 
chair?  How  many  rounds?  What  is  the  seat 
made  of?  How  high  is  the  seat  from  the  floor? 
How  much  higher  is  the  back  than  the  seat? 
What  kind  of  wood  is  the  chair  made  of?  What 
is  the  table  made  of?  What  kind  of  wood? 
How  many  legs  has  the  table?  What  is  the 
shape  of  the  table?  What  is  the  shape  of  the 
table  legs?  How  high  is  the  top  of  the  table 
from  the  floor? 

TUESDAY 

Write  all  you  know  about  a  chair  in  your 
home. 

WEDNESDAY 

For  dictation : 

In  the  snowing  and  the  blowing, 

In  the  cruel  sleet, 

Little  flowers  begin  the  growing, 

Far  beneath  our  feet. 

THURSDAY 

Write  the  abbreviations  for  Mister,  Doctor, 
Reverend,  Junior,  Mistress,  Debtor,  Creditor, 
Account. 

FRIDAY 

Write  a  letter  to  someone  who  lives  in  a  warm 
country,  telling  about  snow,  ice,  sleet,  sliding 
down  hill,  and  skating. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

To  be  committed  to  memory ; 

THE  OWL 

When  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come, 

And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground, 

And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb, 

And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round, 
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And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round; 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch, 

And  rarely  smells  the  new-mown  hay, 

And  the  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay, 

Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay; 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 

Copy  the  poem  and  commit  to  memory  the 
first  stanza. 

TUESDAY 

Commit  to  memory  the  entire  poem,  “The 
Owl.” 

WEDNESDAY 

Write,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  definitions 
for  the  following  words  from  “The  Owl”: 
dew,  stream,  dumb,  whirring,  belfry,  click, 
latch,  thatch,  roundelay. 

THURSDAY 

Questions  about  “The  Owl,”  for  the  children 
to  answer:  What  season  is  described  in  the 
first  stanza?  What  is  meant  by  the  stream  be¬ 
ing  dumb?  What  makes  it  dumb?  What  has 
a  whirring  sail?  What  are  the  owl’s  five  wits? 
What  season  is  referred  to  in  the  second  stanza  ? 

FRIDAY 

Write  about  the  differences  between  winter 
and  summer. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Story  for  reproduction : 

WHAT  THE  MOON  SAW 

“It  was  in  a  little  town  in  the  country,”  the  Moon 


said;  “I  saw  it  last  year,  but  that  does  not  matter.  I 
saw  it  quite  plainly.  To-night  I  read  about  it  in  the 
papers,  but  there  it  is  not  half  so  clear. 

“In  an  inn  sat  a  man  who  leads  a  dancing  bear  about. 
He  was  eating  his  supper;  the  bear  was  tied  up  out¬ 
side,  behind  the  woodpile.  Poor  bear!  he  would  not 
hurt  anyone,  tho  he  looked  so  fierce. 

“Up  in  the  garret  three  little  children  were  playing 
by  the  light  of  my  beams.  The  eldest  was,  perhaps, 
six  years  old,  the  youngest  not  more  than  two.  Tramp! 
tramp !  somebody  was  coming  upstairs.  Who  could  it  be? 
The  door  was  pushed  open.  It  was  the  bear,  the  great 
shaggy  bear.  He  had  grown  tired  waiting  in  the  yard, 
and  had  found  his  way  upstairs.  I  saw  it  all,”  said 
the  Moon. 

“The  children  were  very  much  frightened  at  first  by 
the  great  shaggy  animal.  Each  of  them  crept  into  a 
corner,  but  he  found  them  all.  He  smelled  at  them, 
but  he  did  not  hurt  them. 

“  ‘Why,  it  must  be  a  great  dog!’  they  said,  and  began 
to  pat  it. 

“He  laid  down  upon  the  floor.  The  youngest  boy 
clambered  on  his  back  and  played  at  hiding  his  golden 
curls  in  the  beast’s  shaggy  fur. 

“Presently  the  eldest  boy  took  his  drum  and  began 
to  beat  it — bang!  bang!  The  bear  rose  up  on  its  hind 
legs  and  began  to  dance.  What  fun! 

“Each  boy  now  took  his  gun,  and  the  bear  was  given 
one,  too,  and  he  held  it  up  as  tight  as  any  soldier.  Here 
was  a  fine  playmate  they  had  found!  Up  and  down 
they  marched — one,  two!  one,  two! 

“Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  the  children’s  mother 
came  in.  You  should  have  seen  her!  She  was  dumb 
with  terror;  her  face  was  as  white  as  chalk,  and  her 
eyes  were  fixed  in  a  frightened  stare. 

“But  the  youngest  boy  laughed  and  nodded,  and  said, 
‘We’re  playing  soldiers,  mother.’ 

“And  then,  just  at  that  moment,  the  master  of  the 
bear  came  running  up.” 

— Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
as  edited  by  Edna  H.  L.  Turpin. 
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TUESDAY 

Write  about  the  bear  in  the  story,  “What  the 
Moon  Saw.” 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  five  words  that  rhyme  with  bear. 

THURSDAY 

Write  four  words  that  rhyme  with  hat,  four 


that  rhyme  with  fan,  and  four  that  rhyme  with 
dog. 

FRIDAY 

For  dictation : 

At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed, 

I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead; 

They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That  dot  the  meadow  of  the  Night. 


English  for  Fourth  Year 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

To  be  committed  to  memory : 

THE  WONDERFUL  WEAVER 

There’s  a  wonderful  weaver 
High  up  in  the  air, 

And  he  weaves  a  white  mantle 
For  cold  earth  to  wear. 

With  the  wind  for  his  shuttle, 

The  cloud  for  his  loom, 

How  he  weaves,  how  he  weaves, 

In  the  light,  in  the  gioom! 

Oh!  with  finest  of  laces 
He  decks  bush  and  tree; 

On  the  bare,  flinty  meadows 
A  cover  lays  he. 

Then  a  quaint  cap  he  places 
On  pillar  and  post; 

And  he  changes  the  pump  , 

To  a  grim,  silent  ghost. 

But  this  wonderful  weaver 
Grows  weary  at  last; 

And  the  shuttle  lies  idle 
That  once  flew  so  fast. 

Then  the  sun  peeps  abroad 
On  the  work  that  is  done; 

And  he  says:  “I’ll  unravel 
It  all,  just  for  fun!” 

—James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

Commit  to  memory  the  first  three  stanzas  of 
the  poem. 

TUESDAY 

Commit  to  memory  the  second  three  stanzas 
of  “The  Wonderful  Weaver.” 

WEDNESDAY 

Have  the  pupils  make  a  dramatization  of 
“The  Wonderful  Weaver,”  after  a  careful  ex¬ 
planation  has  been  brought  out  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  weaver,  also  having  a  talk  about 
weaving,  and  how  shuttle  and  loom  are  used. 

THURSDAY 

Write,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  following:  mantle,  shuttle,  loom, 
weaves,  gloom,  decks,  flinty,  meadows,  quaint, 
pillar,  grim,  unravel. 


FRIDAY 

For  dictation : 

He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept, 

And  over  each  pane  like  a  fairy  crept; 

Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stepped, 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  were  seen 

Most  beautiful  things.  There  were  flowers  and  trees. 

There  were  bevies  of  birds  and  swarms  of  bees, 

There  were  cities,  thrones,  temples  and  towns,  and  these 
All  pictured  in  silver  sheen! 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Find  all  you  can  about  different  kinds  of 
houses  and  be  ready  to  talk  about  them  in  class. 

TUESDAY 

Write  about  the  kind  of  a  house  you  live  in. 
What  is  the  house  made  of?  How  high  is  it? 
How  many  rooms?  How  is  it  heated?  What 
are  the  various  rooms  used  for?  Where  is  your 
own  sleeping  room? 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  about  the  kind  of  houses  the  Japanese 
live  in ;  the  Indians ;  the  Turks ;  the  Arabians 
the  Eskimos. 

THURSDAY 

Story  for  reproduction : 

ACHILLES’  FIRST  JOURNEY 

Achilles  was  the  son  of  Thetis  and  Peleus.  In  his 
youth,  a  fortune-teller  visited  his  mother.  She  said 
that  in  the  first  war  he  went  to  he  would  be  killed. 
This  troubled  Thetis  very  much. 

One  of  her  friends  told  her  to  dip  the  child  in  the 
river  Styx.  Then  no  harm  could  come  to  him. 

The  Styx  was  a  dark,  gloomy  stream.  It  wound  three 
times  around  Pluto’s  kingdom.  Charon,  a  surly  and 
gloomy  man,  guarded  the  stream.  No  one  could  cross 
the  river  unless  Charon  rowed  the  only  boat  to  the 
other  side. 

But  Thetis  did  not  have  to  bother  the  surly  Charon. 
She  held  her  little  son  firmly  by  one  heel  and  dipped 
him  in  the  sluggish  stream.  Then  she  wrapped  him  in 
warm  clothing  and  took  him  home. 

— Selected. 

FRIDAY 

A  guessing  game :  Each  pupil  to  give  a 
description  similar  to  the  following,  the  other 
pupils  to  guess  what  is  described :  I  am  an 
animal.  I  have  four  legs  and  a  long  tail.  I 
draw  loads.  I  eat  hay  and  oats.  What  am  I? 
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If 


Learning  the  “Barcarolle”  from  “Tales  of  Hoffman”— 8th  Grade,  21st  District  No.  2 

— Milwaukee,  Wis. 


every  Su¬ 
perintendent, 
every  Principal, 
every  Supervisor 
of  Music,  every 
Teacher,  could 
only  step  into  the 
schools  of  many 
of  our  leading  cit¬ 
ies  where  the  Vic¬ 
tor  is  in  practical 
use,  it  would 
prove  a  revelation 
in  modern  methods 
of  instruction. 

It  would  bring  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  value  of  the  Victor  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  force;  the  value  of  Music  in  stirring  the  intellectual,  emotional  and  imag¬ 
inative  faculties,  and  would  result  in  an  awakening  that  would  give  added  impetus 
not  only  to  the  teaching  and  exemplifications  of  music,  but  insure  higher  efficiency 
in  the  entire  school  work. 

The  Victor  is  a  part  of  the  school  equipment  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  schools 
at  every  point — indoors  and  outdoors — from  the  morning  exercises  to  the  closing 
of  the  session,  and  in  every  class  room,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 

The  many  new  special  school  records,  together  with  the  unparalleled  riches  of 
the  Victor  Record  catalog,  bring  the  Victor  into  prominence  as  an  indispensable 
adjunct  of  school  work — for  marching,  folk  games  and  dances,  social  center  and 
recreation  dances,  kindergarten  games,  teaching  songs  in  primary  grades,  part  sing¬ 
ing  in  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  and  ideals  in  chorus  singing  in  the 
high  school.  Hundreds  of  records,  interpreted  by  the  greatest  artists,  give  a  gen¬ 
eral  culture  in  music  for  all  grades,  and  material  for  studies  in  folk  song,  music 
history,  music  appreciation,  oratorio  and  opera. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  Victor’s  field  of  usefulness,  and  the  graded  lists,  courses 
of  study,  etc.,  with  encomiums  from  prominent  educators,  supervisors  of  music,  and 
critics,  which  we  will  gladly  send  you,  will  help  to  bring  you  to  a  realization  of  the 
value  of  the  Victor  in  public  school  work. 

Write  today  to  the 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 

VICTOR 
TALKING 
MACHINE  CO. 

Camden, 

New 
Jersey 


Calisthenics  with  the  Victor  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  “Teachers  Magazine” 
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Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Write  a  telegram  of  ten  words,  or  less,  telling 
an  aunt  that  you  will  go  to  see  her  by  a  certain 
train. 

TUESDAY 

Write  a  bill  for  six  articles  purchased  at  a 
dry  goods  shop  and  receipt  the  bill  properly. 
WEDNESDAY 

Write  an  acceptance  to  a  party,  in  the  third 
person. 

THURSDAY 

Write  an  informal  letter  to  your  mother,  tell¬ 
ing  her  about  what  you  are  doing  on  a  visit  to 
a  cousin’s  home. 

FRIDAY 

Rewrite  the  following  poem,  in  your  own 
words,  in  prose: 

TOO  MUCH  FOR  THE  WHISTLE 
As  Ben,  with  pennies  in  his  pocket, 

Went  strolling  down  the  street, 

“Toot-toot,  toot-toot!”  there  came  a  whistle 
From  a  boy  he  chanced  to  meet, 

Whistling  fit  to  burst  his  buttons, 

Blowing  hard  and  stepping  high. 

Then  Benny  said,  “I’ll  buy  your  whistle”; 

But  “Toot!  toot-toot!”  was  the  reply. 

Hut  Benny  counted  out  his  pennies, 

The  whistling  boy  began  to  smile; 

With  one  last  toot  he  gave  the  whistle 
To  Ben,  and  took  his  penny  pile. 

Now  homeward  goes  the  whistling  Benny, 

As  proud  as  any  foolish  boy, 

And  in  his  pockets  not  a  penny, 

But  in  his  mouth  a  noisy  toy. 

“Ah,  Benny,  Benny!”  cries  his  mother, 

“I  cannot  stand  your  ugly  noise.” 

“Stop,  Benny,  Benny!”  says  his  father, 

“I  cannot  talk,  you  drown  my  voice.” 

At  last  the  whistling  boy  remembers 

How  much  his  money  might  have  bought. 

“Too  many  pennies  for  a  whistle,” 

Is  little  Benny’s  ugly  thought. 

Too  many  pennies  for  a  whistle 
Is  what  we  all  pay,  you  and  I, 

Just  for  a  little  foolish  pleasure, 

Pay  a  price  that’s  quite  too  high. 

Who  was  Benny?  Answer:  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Have  the  pupils  look  up  the  life  and  story  of 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

TUESDAY 

Write  the  story  of  Franklin’s  going  thru  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia  with  the  loaves  of  bread 
under  his  arms. 


WEDNESDAY 

Write  the  story  of  Franklin’s  discovery  of 
electricity,  and  his  catching  the  lightning  sparks 
with  his  kite. 

THURSDAY 

For  dictation : 

In  Greenland  and  in  the  lands  of  the  Far  North  the 
Eskimos  ride  on  sledges  drawn  by  teams  of  dogs. 

These  dogs  are  very  strong.  They  look  like  wolves. 
They  have  long  hair  and  pointed  noses.  They  do  not 
mind  the  cold.  Soft  wool  grows  beneath  the  long, 
coarse  hair  on  their  bodies. 

The  Eskimo  dogs  can  run  very  fast.  The  long  whip 
keeps  them  going.  The  handle  of  the  whip  is  only  six 
inches  long,  but  the  lash  is  sixteen  feet  long. 

FRIDAY 

Write  what  you  remember  about  Eskimo 
dogs. 


Rheumatism 

Inflames  the  joints,  stiffens  the  muscles  and  in 
some  cases  causes  sufferings  that  are  almost  un¬ 
endurable. 

Thousands  of  grateful  people  have  testified  that 
they  have  been  radically  and  permanently  cured 
of  this  painful  disease  by  the  constitutional  rem¬ 
edy,  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  neutralizes  the 
acid  in  the  blood  on  which  the  disease  depends 
and  expels  it. 

“I  had  rheumatism  and  my  limbs  were  swollen 
so  I  could  not  use  them.  I  took  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  and  it  entirely  cured  me.”  Miss  Mary  M. 
Newman,  West  Hatfield,  Mass. 

There  is  no  real  substitute  for 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Get  it  today.  In  usual  liquid  form  as  choco¬ 
lated  tablets  called  Sarsatabs. 


Belching,  sour  stomach,  heartburn  and  all  dyspeptic  troubles  are 

quickly  relieved  by  Dyspeplets.  Try  them.  10c. 
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Order  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Longfellow  pictures  for  February  NOW. 

With  the  colored  Bird  pictures,  interest 
your  pupils  in  Bird  Study. 


Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  Catalogue  of 
1,000  miniature  illustrations,  two  pictures  and 
a  colored  Bird  picture. 

HALF  CENT  SIZE,  3x3*4.  EXTRA 
SIZE,  10  x  12.  Seven  cents  each  for  5  or 
more.  15  for  $1.00. 

BIRD  PICTURES  IN  NATURAL  COL¬ 
ORS,  7x9.  Two  cents  each  for  13  or  more. 

LARGE  PICTURES  FOR  FRAMING,  22  x 
28  inches,  including  margin.  75  cents  each; 

8  for  $5.60. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 

BOX  16,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


Riddles  in  Rhyme 

The  following  riddles  in  rhyme 
appeared  in  Our  Dumb  Ani¬ 
mals: 

1.  There’s  a  bird  whose  name 
tells  if  he  flies  fast  or  slow. 

Swift. 

2.  One  which  boys  use  when 
with  long  strides  they  go. 

Stilt. 

3.  One,  we’re  told  by  the  poet, 
at  Heaven’s  gate  sings.  Lark. 

4.  There’s  one  which  in  Hol¬ 
land  the  new  baby  brings. 

Stork. 

5.  Which  bird  is  an  artisan, 
works  at  his  trade?  Weaver. 

6.  And  which  is  the  stuff  of 
which  flags  are  made?  Bunting. 

7.  There  is  one  that  a  farmer, 
in  harvest,  would  use. 

Thrasher. 

8.  And  one  you  can  easily 

fool  if  you  choose.  Gull. 

9.  What  bird,  at  dessert,  is  it 
useful  to  hold?  Nutcracker. 

10.  And  which  in  the  chim¬ 
ney-place  oft  hung  of  old? 

Crane. 

11.  Which  bird  wears  a  bit  of 
sky  in  its  dress?  Bluebird. 

12.  Which  one  always  stands 
in  the  corner  at  chess?  Rook. 

13.  There  is  one  built  a 
church  of  London  the  pride. 

Wren. 

14.  We  have  one  when  we 
walk  with  a  friend  by  our  side. 

Chat. 

15.  What  bird  would  its  bill 
find  useful  at  tea?  Spoonbill. 

16.  And  which  would  its  tail 
use  to  steer  with  at  sea? 

Rudder  duck. 

17.  Which  proudly  a  musical 
instrument  wears? 

Lyre  bird. 

18.  And  which  the  same  name 

as  a  small  island  bears? 

Canary. 

19.  Which  bird  is  called  fool¬ 
ish,  and  stupid,  and  silly? 

Loon. 

20.  And  which  always  want¬ 
ing  to  punish  poor  Billy? 

Whip-poor-will. 

21.  From  a  high  wind  at 
evening  what  name  is  inferred? 

Nightingale. 

22.  Guess  these  and  you’re 
wise  as  Minerva’s  own  bird. 

Owl. 


Formed  long  ago,  yet  made  to¬ 
day, 

Employed  while  others  sleep; 
What  few  would  like  to  give 
away, 

Nor  any  wish  to  keep. 

(A  bed.) 

Old  Mother  Twitchett  had  but 
one  eye, 

And  a  long  tail  which  she  let 

fly; 

And  every  time  she  went  over 
a  gap, 

She  left  a  bit  of  her  tail  in  a 
trap. 

(A  needle  and  thread). 


John  Cook’s  Gray  Mare 

John  Cook  had  a  little  gray 
mare;  he,  haw,  hum! 

Her  back  stood  up,  and  her 
bones  they  were  bare;  he, 
haw,  hum! 

John  Cook  was  riding  up  Shu- 
ter’s  bank;  he,  haw,  hum! 

And  there  his  nag  did  kick  and 
prank;  he,  haw,  hum! 

John  Cook  was  riding  up  Shu- 
ter’s  hill;  he,  haw,  hum! 

His  mare  fell  down,  and  she 
made  her  will;  he,  haw, 
hum! 


The  bridle  and  saddle  were  laid 
on  the  shelf;  he,  haw,  hum! 

If  you  want  any  more  you  may 
sing  it  yourself;  he,  haw, 
hum! 


Trick  Dialogues 

JUST  LIKE  ME 

1.  I  went  up  a  pair  of  stairs. 

2.  Just  like  me. 

1.  I  went  up  two  pair  of  stairs. 

2.  Just  like  me. 

1.  I  went  into  a  room. 

2.  Just  like  me. 

1.  I  looked  out  of  a  window. 

2.  Just  like  me. 

1.  And  there  I  saw  a  monkey. 
2.  Just  like  me. 


I  AM  A  KEY 

1.  I  am  a  gold  lock. 

2.  I  am  a  gold  key. 

1.  I  am  a  silver  lock. 

2.  I  am  a  silver  key. 
1.  I  am  a  brass  lock. 

2.  I  am  a  brass  key. 
1.  I  am  a  lead  lock. 

2.  I  am  a  lead  key. 

1.  I  am  a  monk  lock. 

2.  I  am  a  monk  key. 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

If  you  have  Red,  Weak,  Weary,  Watery  Eyes  or 
Granulated  Eyelids.  Murine  Doesn’t  Smart— 
Soothes  Eye  Pain.  Druggists  Sell  Murine  Eye 
Remedy,  Liquid,  25c,  50c,  $1.00.  Murine  Eye 
Salve  in  Aseptic  Tubes,  25c,  $1.00.  Eye  Books 
and  Eye  Advice  Free  by  Mail. 

An  Eye  Tonic  Good  for  All  Eyes  that  Need  Care 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 
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Little  People  Everywhere 

By  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald,  author 
of  the  "Child  Life  Readers,”  and  Julia 
Dalrymple.  Price  to  schools,  40  cents; 
postage,  7  cents.  The  following  vol¬ 
umes  are  ready: — 

KATHLEEN  IN  IRELAND 
BETTY  IN  CANADA 
MANUEL  IN  MEXICO 
GERDA  IN  SWEDEN 
MARTA  IN  HOLLAND 
UME'  SAN  IN  JAPAN 
FRITZ  IN  GERMANY 
RAFAEL  IN  ITALY 
BORIS  IN  RUSSIA 
HASSAN  IN  EGYPT 

THE  WIDE-AWAKE  READERS 

Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third  Read¬ 
ers;  30,  30,  35  and  40  cents. 

The  Primary  Series  which  is  the  best 
graded  and  awakens  the  keenest  child 
interest.  It  has  the  largest  amount  of 
material  and  is  used  as  a  basal  series 
or  an  "expression  series”  to  accompany 
any  phonetic  method. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

34  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
623  So.  Wabash  Ave,,  Chicago 


THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLES 

EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


GRADES 

B 

HB 

H 

HH 


THE 

PERFECT 

SCHOOL 

PENCIL 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Speakers,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Plays,  Marches, 
Drills,  Exercises,  Celebrations,  Entertainments, 
Games,  Songs,  Teachers’  Books  and  Dictionaries 
Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Number 
Reading,  Alphabet  and  Busy-work  Cards,  Reports, 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Pegs,  Sticks,  Beads, 
Papers,  Stars,  Festooning,  Drapery,  Flags,  Raffia, 
Sewing  Silkette,  Needles,  Scissors,  Blackboards, 
Erasers,  Crayons,  Maps,  Globes,  all  School  Goods. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

P|  A  V  C  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono- 
■  I  O  logues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one. 

T.  S.  DENISON  A  CO.  Dept.  66,  Chicago 

~^l  — ■ —  ■■■■■  ■  I  — 


Action  Pieces 

Ring  the  bell!  (Giving  a  lock 
of  its  hair  a  pull.) 

Knock  at  the  door!  (Tapping 
its  forehead.) 

Draw  the  latch!  (Pulling  up 
its  nose.) 

And  walk  in!  (Opening  its 
mouth  and  putting  in  its  fin¬ 
ger.) 


Dance,  Thumbkin,  dance; 

(Keep  the  thumb  in  motion.) 

Dance,  ye  merrymen,  everyone; 

(All  the  fingers  in  motion.) 

For  Thumbkin,  he  can  dance 
alone, 

(The  thumb  only  moving.) 

Thumbkin,  he  can  dance  alone; 

(Ditto.) 

Dance,  Foreman,  dance, 

(The  first  finger  moving.) 

Dance,  ye  merrymen,  everyone; 

(The  whole  moving.) 

But,  Foreman,  he  can  dance 
alone, 

Foreman,  he  can  dance  alone. 

(And  so  on  with  the  others, 
naming  the  second  finger 
“Longman,”  the  third  finger 
“Ringman,”  and  the  fourth 
finger  “Littleman.”  Little- 
man  cannot  dance  alone.) 


“  Is  John  Smith  within?  ” 

“  Yes,  that  he  is.” 

“  Can  he  set  a  shoe?  ” 

“  Ay,  marry,  two, 

Here  a  nail,  there  a  nail, 
Tick,  tack,  too.” 


Clap  Handies 

Clap,  clap  handies, 

Mammie’s  wee,  wee  ain; 
Clap,  clap  handies, 

Daddie’s  cornin’  hame; 

Hame  till  his  bonnie  wee  bit 
laddie; 

Clap,  clap  handies 
My  wee,  wee  ain. 


Rest  and  Health  to  Mother  and  Ghlld 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Strut 
has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS 
by  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their 
CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
with  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  th« 
GUMS,  ALLAYS  »11  PAIN;  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy 
for  DIARRHCEA.  It  is  Absolutely 
harmless.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  "lira. 
Winslow’*  Soothing  Syrup,"  and  take  ns 
other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


ARE  YOU  LIKE  THIS? 


Tired  All  the  Time,  Not  Much 
Good  for  Anything,  Hardly 
Able  to  Drag  Around,  Just  All 
Run  Down. 

If  you  are,  we  guarantee  our  Vinol 
will  cure  you.  It  has  cured  many  people 
around  here  who  were  in  this  condition. 

Now  Look  Here,  just  try  one  bottle 
of  Vinol,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that 
it  did  you  good,  come  back  and  get  your 
money.  It  will  be  returned  without  ques¬ 
tion.  That  is  a  fair  proposition  and 
shows  our  faith  in  Vinol,  and  that  we 
do  not  want  your  money  unless  you  re¬ 
ceive  benefit. 

We  know  what  we  are  talking  about 
because  we  have  sold  Vinol  for  years, 
and  have  seen  how  much  good  it  has 
done  among  our  customers. 

Vinol  is  not  a  patent,  secret  nostrum, 
but  an  honest,  tried  and  true  body 
builder  and  strength  creator  of  world 
wide  fame,  delicious  and  easy  to  take. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  Drug  Store  in 
every  town  and  city  in  the  country. 
Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Chemists,  proprie¬ 
tors,  Boston,  Mass. 


EsterbrooK 


School  1 

°ens 

■ - ^ 

Used  in  a  great 

majority  of  the 
public  schools  of  , 
the  United  States,' 

J:- 

P  s' 

'J 

£ 

Backed  by  ■  bait-century's  repe- 
tatlon  and  success 

K  A 

Carefully  designed  for 
each  grade  of  school  and 
college  work.  Perfectly 
made  thoroughly  tested 
and  fully  guaranteed. 

fy  ^ 

Js 

At  All  Stationers 

w , 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

95  John  Street,  New  York 
Works:  Camden,  N„J„ 

- - - . - h 

/  /. 

/ 

/:■' 

- 
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Carnegie  College-Home  Study-Free  Tuition 

Carnegie  College  gives  free  tuition  by  mail  to 
the  first  applicants  from  each  post-office.  Normal, 
Teacher’s  Professional,  Grammar  School,  High 
School,  College  Preparatory,  Civil  Service,  Book¬ 
keeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Greek,  Span¬ 
ish,  Latin,  German,  Italian,  Drawing,  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Courses  are  thoroughly  taught  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  Applicants  for  free  tuition  should 
apply  at  once  to 

Dept.  c.  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  Rogers,  Ohio 


\CLASSPm 


AND 

BADGES 

For  College,  School,  Society  or  Lodge.  « 

Descriptive  catalog  with  attractive  prices  //NHS\\ 
mailed  free  upon  request.  Either  style  of  (mhphh) 
pins  here  illustrated  with  any  three  letters  and  figures, 
one  or  two  colors  of  enamel.  STERLING  SILVER,  25o 
each;  $2.50  doz. ;  SILVER  PLATE,  1 00  each;  $1 .  OO  doz.  •  J 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.  Dept.  7Q1  ROCHESTER,  N.  V* 
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Jingles 

There  was  an  old  Woman 
Lived  under  a  hill, 

And  if  she’s  not  gone 
She  lives  there  still. 

Old  Abram  Brown  is  dead  and 
gone, 

You’ll  never  see  him  any 
more; 

He  used  to  wear  a  long  brown 
coat, 

That  buttoned  down  before. 


Hide  a  cock  horse  to  Banbury 
Cross, 

To  see  an  old  lady  ride  on  a 
white  horse; 

Rings  on  her  fingers,  and  bells 
on  her  toes, 

And  so  she  makes  music  wher¬ 
ever  she  goes. 

I  love  a  little  pussy,  her  coat  is 
so  warm; 

And  if  I  don’t  hurt  her  she’ll 
do  me  no  harm. 

So  I’ll  not  pull  her  tail  nor 
drive  her  away, 

But  pussy  and  I  very  gently 
will  play. 

If  I’d  as  much  money  as  I 
could  spend, 

I  would  never  cry  old  chairs  to 
mend; 

Old  chairs  to  mend,  old  chairs 
to  mend, 

I  would  never  cry  old  chairs  to 
mend. 

If  I’d  as  much  money  as  I 
could  tell, 

I  never  would  cry  old  clothes 
to  sell; 

'  Old  clothes  to  sell,  old  clothes 
to  sell, 

I  never  would  cry  old  clothes  to 
sell. 

BOW-WOW,  SAYS  THE  DOG 

Bow-wow,  says  the  dog; 
Mew-mew,  says  the  cat; 

Grunt,  grunt,  goes  the  hog; 
And  squeak  goes  the  rat. 

Chirp,  chirp,  says  the  sparrow; 
Caw,  caw,  says  the  crow; 

Quack,  quack,  says  the  duck; 
And  what  cuckoos  say,  you 
know. 

So,  with  sparrows  and  cuckoos, 
With  rats  and  with  dogs, 

With  ducks  and  with  crows, 
With  cats  and  with  hogs, 

A  fine  song  I  have  made, 

To  please  you,  my  dear; 

And  if  it’s  well  sung, 

’Twill  be  charming  to  hear. 


A  Spotless  Complexion 


Makes  Any  Woman 
Attractive 

There  is  a  fascination  in  a  good 
complexion  above  any  other 
charm.  It  is  Nature’s  gift  and 
possible  to  every  woman,  even 
though  many  neglect  themselves. 

How  many  have  poor  complex¬ 
ions  and  why?  You  will  find 
them  with  poor  complexions, 
ailing,  out-of-sorts,  with  head¬ 
aches,  backaches,  indigestion, 
lassitude,  and  a  combination  to 
depress  spirits  and  blemish 
beauty.  Woman  can  be 
charming 


Especially  If  She  Leads  a  Painless  Life 

One  follows  the  other  if  she  uses  Beecham’s  Pills  to  keep  her 
system  in  order.  Their  action  on  the  stomach  and  liver  affects 
the  whole  human  system,  tones  it  up,  regulates  it  and  enables 
the  body  and  organs  to  normally  perform  their  functions. 

Taken  regularly — systematically — whenever  the  need  is  ap¬ 
parent,  you  will  discover  the  way  to  make  the  charm  of 
sparkling  eyes,  vivacious  spirits,  a  spotless  complexion  and 
rosy,  smiling  lips.  The  best  is  possible  for  every  woman  who 
follows  directions 

and  takes 

BEECHAM’S 

PILLS 

The  directions  with  every  box  are  of  especial  value  to  ’women. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  10c.  and  25c;  if  your  dealer  should  not 
have  them,  send  price  to  Thomas  Beecham,  365  Canal  St.,  IN.  I. 


Poor  old  Robinson  Crusoe! 
Poor  old  Robinson  Crusoe ! 
They  made  him  a  coat 
Of  an  old  nanny  goat, 


I  wonder  how  they  could  do  so! 
With  a  ring  a  ting  tang, 
And  a  ring  a  ting  tang, 
Poor  old  Robinson  Crusoe. 


WHAT  15  CENTS  WILL  DO 

The  little  matter  of  15  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  you  the 
Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated 
weekly, published  at  the  Nation’s  Capital,  for  Hie  Nation,  and 
now  in  its  18th  year  of  increasing  success.  This  paper  fills  the 
bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If 
you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at 
the  least  expense  of  time  and  money,  this  is  your  means. 
If  you  want  a  paper  In  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable, 
entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you 
would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly , 
fairly,  briefly— here  it  is  at  last.  Send  only  If.  cents  to  show 
that  you  might  like  such  a  paper  as  this,  and  we  will  send  the 
Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The  15  cents  does  not  repay 
us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  NEW  FRIENDS.  Address 

THE  PATHFINDER  ::  Washington,  D.  C. 


LET  ME  READ  YOUR  CHARACTER 


from  your  handwiting.  Mind  you  g-et  a  really  GOOD  read¬ 
ing  that  will  help  you  in  love,  health,  business  and  domes- 
'ic  affairs.  Price  1 0c.  Sure  to  please  you.  Money  back  if 
dissatisfled.G,K.  BEAUCHAMP  2583  8th  Ave.  NewYorkCity 


FREE  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL 

to  those  enlisting  friends  for  our  tours.  Splen¬ 
did  opportunity  to  secure  tours  and  cash  com¬ 
missions  for  a  little  intelligent  effort.  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  TOURS,  box  O,  0,  WILMINGTON. 
DEL. 
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Teachers9  Agencies 


THE  D  D  XT  WT  XT  D  TEACHERS’ 

=  JL>  rv  XL/  W  £/  AGENCY 

t 

ESTABLISHED  22  YEARS  1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 

POSITIONS  TILLED.  7,500  CHICAGO 


Kellogg’s  Agency 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

Twentieth  year,  same  manager.  Has 
served  thousands  of  teachers  and  em 
ployers.  Recommends  teachers  all  th© 
year  round.  First  class  High  School  and 
other  high  grade  teachers  always  ready. 
Write,  telegraph  or  'phone. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  623  s!w«BASH  AVE^CHICAGOJLL 

Twenty-»ixth  year.  Best  Schools  and  Colleges  everywhere  our  permanent  clients.  YOU  want  to 
read  our  new  booklet  "Teaching  as  a  Business."  _  .  .. 

Wj.,.ri,  —  (  Realty  Building,  Spokane,  Washington. 
Western  Offices  j  IdihoJ  Building.  Boise.  Idaho. 


The  Fisk  Teachers’  Agencies  ios.ponrk.SM*.V. 

New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago,  39  Jackson  Boulevard.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  2142  Shattuck  Ave. 

v.T  n  a  Denver,  816  Ccn.  Sav.  Bk.  Building  _  .  n  _  ,  _  .... 

Washington,  1506  Penn  Ave.  Portland,  Ore.,  611  Swetland  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  238  Douglas  Building 


ALBANY  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records.  Send  for  Bulletin  No.  20. 
Harlan  P.  French,  Proprietor  81  Chapel  Street, 

Vincent  B.  Fisk,  Manager  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CLARK  TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 

NORTHWESTERN  OFFICE  SPOKANE,  WASH.  PEYTON  BLOCK 


The  Pratt  Teachers ’  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers-to  college, 
public  and  private  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  W.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 
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TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORD,  Proprietor 


353  Filth  Avenue 
Corner  34th  Street 
Tel.  1285  Madison  Square 
NEW  YORK 


Oldest  and  Best 
known  in  United  States 

Established,  1855 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
'FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Wake  up  the  Iove-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  the  splendid  big  flag 
we  send  you  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  either! 

WRITE  US.  Tell  your  pupils  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don’t  enter 
Washington  CDCC  heart  and  soul  int0  the  plan.  Here  is  how  you  can  get  this 
and  Lincoln  NlLC  big  flag  free: 

Pictures  ..  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  33  of  our 

Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  1 0  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it.  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  3x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  48  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  get  it  absolutely  free  for  your  school. 

Don’t  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

fi®“Write  today  for  Buttons,  we  will  send  them  postpaid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

ARE  THE  PICTURES  OF  THE  PATRIOTS  “WASHINOTON” 

$  AND  "LINCOLN”  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL? 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington’s  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Please  state  kind  of  buttons  you  desire  us 
to  send  you.  JBSPAfteryou  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we  | 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.  ( 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  132  Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


.In  China 

You  have  silken  clothes  to  wear, 
Wee  Lee  Wee, 

And  the  queerest  style  of  hair, 
Wee  Lee  Wee; 

It  is  such  a  pity,  too, 

Do  you  know,  if  I  were  you, 

I  just  wouldn’t  wear  a  queue. 
Wee  Lee  Wee. 

You  have  little  slanting  eyes, 
Wee  Lee  Wee, 

But  you  look  extremely  wise, 
Wee  Lee  Wee; 

For  a  little  foreign  lad, 

And  the  training  you  have  had, 
You  are  really  not  so  bad, 

Wee  Lee  Wee. 

— From  the  “Cycle  of  Foreign 
Lands,”  Book  One. 


Sheep 

Seven  sheep  were  standing 
By  the  pasture  wall. 

“Tell  me,”  said  the  teacher, 

To  her  scholars  small, 

“One  poor  sheep  was  frightened. 
Jumped  and  ran  away. 

One  from  seven — how  many 
Woolly  sheep  would  stay?” 
Up  went  Kitty’s  fingers — 

A  farmer’s  daughter  she. 

No<  so  bright  at  figures 
As  she  ought  to  be. 

“Please,  ma’am.”  “Well,  then, 
Kitty, 

Tell  us,  if  you  know.” 

“Please,  if  one  jumped  over, 

All  the  rest  would  go.” 

— Selected. 


Wouldn’t  You 

I  have  only  one  mouth,  but  my 
ears  are  two, 

So  I’ll  only  tell  half  that  I  hear, 
wouldn’t  you? 

I’ll  tell  all  the  good  and  sweet 
and  the  true, 

But  the  rest  I  will  try  to  forget, 
wouldn’t  you? 

— B.  R.  Stevens. 


AN  ARFNPYisvaluablein ProP°rt*onto*tsin- 

nll  HuLllOl  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va¬ 
cancies  and  tells  Til  IT  is  something,  but  if  it 
you  about  them  *  nH  I  js  asked  to  recommend 
a  teacher  and  recommends  DCpflliU  C  |J  H  Q 
you,  that  is  more.  Ours  I»CvUhI»IlIiUw 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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It  Multiplies  Power 

When  a  woman  uses  Sapolio  she  multiplies 
her  power  and  control  over  dirt.  She  works 
little  but  accomplishes  much,  for  it  cleans 
better  than  anything  else.  She  saves  effort 
and  material  because  it  works  without  wuste 


POLIO 


Cleans 

Scours 

Polishes 
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Milne’s  Progressive  Arithmetics 


The  extraordinary  success  of  Milne’s  Progressive  Arithmetics  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  wide  use  and  popularity  of  the  older  series,  the  reputation  of  their 
distinguished  author,  and  his  recognized  familiarity  with  the  trend  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  arithmetic  made  it  a  foregone  conclusion  that  these  new  books  would  be 
perfectly  adapted  to  modern  school  conditions. 

Milne’s  Progressive  Arithmetics  differ  from  other  books  in  many  ways.  They 
represent  a  natural  evolution  in  methods,  not  a  revolution.  They  devote  every 
page  to  arithmetic;  other  subjects  are  not  taught  principally,  and  arithmetic  only 
incidentally.  They  do  not  devote  valuable  time  to  foolish  fads  and  hobbies,  nor 
do  they  aim  to  give  a  maximum  amount  of  heterogeneous  information  in  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  space.  They  do  not  half  teach  each  topic  and  then  postpone  its 
applications.  Facts  and  principles  are  driven  home  immediately  by  plenty  of 
practice. 

The  problems  are  rational  and  practical,  and  so  numerous  as  to  provide  an 
amount  of  drill  sufficient  for  pupils  of  any  ability.  They  make  the  teacher’s 
work  light,  and  they  make  the  pupil  a  rapid  and  accurate  mathematical  ma¬ 
chine.  The  problems  are  properly  graded.  They  are  not  numerical  puzzles, 
nor  are  they  based  upon  unreal  conditions.  Bewildering  statistics,  very  large 
numbers,  and  problems  of  undue  difficulty  are  omitted.  Instead  of  going  to  a 
foolish  extreme,  they  give  the  business  applications  in  use  at  the  present  time  in 

business  houses. 


Milne’s  Arithmetics  are  the  choice  of 
most  teachers.  They  produce  results 
which  last.  The  points  they  drive  into 
the  pupil’s  mind  go  in  straight  and  stay 
in.  They  do  not  come  out.  Consequently 
they  enable  him  to  do  better  work,  and 
to  do  it  more  easily.  These  books  give 
satisfaction. 


MILNE’S  PROGRESSIVE 
ARITHMETICS 

By  William  J.  Milne,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
President,  New  York  State  Normal 
College,  Albany. 

Published  in  Two  Forms 
A  Three  Book  Series 
A  Two  Book  Series 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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Order  February  Pictures  To-Day 


WASHINGTON 
Feb  22 


LINCOLN 
Feb 


:oln  I 

-  12  I 


LONGFELLOW 
Feb.  27 


LOWELL 
Feb.  22 


DICKENS,  Feb.  7,  1812 
100th  Anniversary 


Send  45  cents  for  45  February  pictures,  etc.,  each 

5)4  by  8. 

Half-cent  Size  3  x  3 )4.  One-half  cent  each  for  50 
or  more. 

One  Cent  Size  5)4  x  8.  One  cent  each  for  25  or 
more. 

Extra  Size  10  x  12'.  Seven  cents  each  for  5  or  more; 
15  for  $1.00. 

Send  35  cents  for  the  four  February  subjects  (except 
Dickens)  and  Lincoln  Statue. 

Large  Pictures  for  Framing  22  x  28,  including 
margin.  75  cents  each;  8  for  $5.50.  Portraits,  $1.00 
each. 

Catalogue  of  1000  miniature  illustrations,  and  the  5 
February  pictures  for  6  two-cent  stamps  or  Catalogue 
for  3  two-cent  stamps. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  MALDBE°N’,  %ASS. 


A  Sociable  Eire 

A  lire  went  out  one  winter’s 
day— 

A  sociable  fire  was  he, 

Who  didn’t  like  being  indoors 
alone, 

Without  any  company. 

But  all  who  met  him  frowned 
at  him, 

And  they  shivered  in  their 
shoes. 

A  fire  that’s  out  is  not  the  sort 

Of  company  people  choose. 

“I’d  best  get  back  again,”  said 
he, 

“There  isn’t  the  slightest  doubt 

I’m  very  good  company  when- 
l’m  in, 

No  good  at  all  when  I’m  out.” 

—The  Teachers'  Aid. 


February 

In  the  month  of  February, 
When  green  leaves  begin  to 
spring, 

Little  lambs  do  skip  like  fairies, 


Birds  do  couple,  build,  and 
sing. 


Bah,  bah,  black  sheep, 
Have  you  any  wool? 

“Yes,  marry,  have  I, 

Three  bags  full; 

One  for  my  master, 

And  one  for  my  dame, 
But  none  for  the  little  boy 
Who  cries  in  the  lane.” 


Little  Boy  Blue,  come,  blow  up 
your  horn; 

The  sheep’s  in  the  meadow,  the 
cow’s  in  the  corn. 

“Where’s  the  little  boy  that 
looks  after  the  sheep?” 

“He’s  under  the  hay-stack  fast 
asleep.” 

“Will  you  wake  him?”  “No, 
not  I; 

For  if  I  do,  he’ll  be  sure  to  cry.” 


TEACHER 

Send  to-day  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our 

CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 

Beautiful  in  design,  elaborately  finished  and  carry  a  value  in 
the  estimation  of  the  pupils  which  cannot  be  had  by  ordinary 
gift  cards;  inexpensive,  and  being  printed  to  order  for  each 
school  makes  them  valuable  from  a  historical  standpoint. 

OUR  SOUVENIRS  are  made  up  with  a  folder  and  2  inserts, 
united  with  a  silk  tassel,  made  from  the  best  stock  manu¬ 
factured.  Cover  design  is  Steel  Die  Embossed  and  finished 
by  hand  in  beautiful  tints  of  water  colors.  On  the  inserts 
is  printed  a  farewell  greeting  signed,  “Your  Teacher,’’  also 
an  appropriate  close  of  school  poem  illustrated  with  pen  draw¬ 
ings.  The  body  of  folder  is  printed  in  a  sepia  tone  and 
the  stock,  photograph  and  water  colors  are  all  tinted  into 
a  beautiful  blend. 

WE  PRINT  TO  YOUR  ORDER  name  of  school,  District  number,  Township,  County,  State, 
Teacher’s  name,  names  of  School  Officers,  and  names  of  pupils. 

PHOTOGRAPH  in  sepia  tone  attached  to  either  style  at  small  additional  cost.  Send  any  size 
photo,  group  or  post  card.  No  limit  on  guarantee.  Your  photo  will  be  returned 
securely  wrapped.  Size  of  photo  in  No.  1  and  3  154x2)4.  No  2  oval  cut  1x1)4  inches. 

YOUR  SOUVENIRS  COME  ASSEMBLED  ready  to  hand  to  your  pupils,  packed  in  a  mailing 
box.  Our  fifteen  years  experience  in  the  souvenir  business  should  give  you  confidence 
in  placing  your  order  with  us  in  the  matter  of  A-No.  1  goods  and  speedy  delivery.  We 
print  souvenirs  only. 

OUR  NO.  1  SOUVENIR  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  the  largest  size  that  has  ever  been 
placed  on  the  market.  The  demand  for  a  larger  souvenir  has  been  demonstrated  to  us 
in  our  Christmas  trade — 80%  of  our  orders  were  for  the  larger  No.  1  souvenir,  and  not 
a  single  complaint  did  we  have  from  any  of  our  customers  ordering  same.  Our  No.  3 
and  No.  1  souvenir  are  exactly  the  same  in  design,  excepting  in  size. 

No.  1 — 12-Page  Booklet — Size,  6)4x754  inches. 

First  10 — $1.00;  additional  ones .  7c.  ea. 

With  Photo — 10  for  $1.25;  additional  ones.. .  8c.  ea. 

No.  3 — 12-Page — Oblong  Booklet — 3}4x5}4  inches. 

35  or  less,  6c.  each;  additional  ones . 5c.  ea. 

With  Photo. — 7c.  each;  additional  ones . .  6c.  ea. 

No.  2 — 12-Page  Booklet — 354x5)4  inches— Oval  Phot. 

35  or  less,  5c.  each;  additional  ones .  4c.  ea. 

With  Photo-35  or  less,  6c.  ea.  additional  ones .  5c.  ea. 

PREMIUMS:  „  ,  „  , 

No.  1— Portraits  of  Presidents — Sepia  Litho.  Print — 17x22  in.  Send  2c.  for  Postage. 

No  2 — 25  Gold  Embossed  Initials — any  letter,  gummed.  Send  2c.  for  Postage. 

THE  OHIO  PRINTING  COMPANY  ::  ::  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 
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PRICE — $1.25  a  year,  for  ten  numbers,  payable  in  advance.  Fifteen  cents  a  copy. 

POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Phil¬ 
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A  New  Book  of  Unusual  Importance 

Songs  of  a  Little  Child’s 

Djiv 

Words  bv  Music  by 

EMI  LIE  POULSSON  - —  ELEANOR  SMITH 

This  beautiful  book,  the  product  of  tried  and  trusted  work¬ 
ers  for  childhood,  has  several  claims  upon  public  favor.  In 
ft  the  authors  have  responded  to  the  little  child  s  need  of 
short,  expressive  songs,  voicing  for  him  his  joy  in  Nature, 
his  affections,  his  childish  ideals. 

Distinctive  features  of  the  book  are  the  brevity  of  the 
songs,  the  real  simplicity  of  the  words  and  music:  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  commonplace,  the  self-conscious  and  the  senti¬ 
mental.  Tht  Words  keep  near  to  the  child’s  usual  vocabulary, 
but  have  touches  of  grace  that  will  enrich  and  refine  his 
language.  The  Music ,  though  well  within  the  child’s  power 
of  musical  expression,  gives  him  simple  examples  of  good 
musical  art. 

There  are  sixty-six  songs  grouped  under  the  following 
headings: 

GOOD  CHILDREN  JINGLES  AT  THE  FARM 

AT  HOME  WITH  THE  BIRDS 

FAIR  DATS  AND  STORMY  BY  THE  SEA 

WHEN  THE  WIND  BLOWS  PLAYTIME 

IN  THE  GARDEN  TIMES  AND  SEASONS 

MOTHER  SONGS 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  fifteen  full  page  pictures  from 
drawings  by  Ruth  E.  Newton. 

Beautifully  bound,  with  cover  design  in 
colors  and  gold.  Price,  $1.60  postpaid 

Send  for  descriptive  circular 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

Chicago:  Thomas  Charles  Co.  Kansas  City:  Hoover  Bros. 

NERVOUSNESS  AND 
EXHAUSTION 

When  weary  and  languid,  when  the  energies  flag 
and  you  are  completely  exhausted  and  worn  out, 
there  is  nothing  so  refreshing  and  invigorating  as 

Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate 

(NON-ALCOHOLIC.) 

Its  revivifying  effect  will  throw  off  the  depression 
that  accompanies  exhaustion  and  nervousness;  strengthen 
and  clear  the  brain  that  has  beeome  tired  and  con¬ 
fused  by  overwork  and  worry,  and  impart  new  life 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

An  Ideal  Remedy  in 

Nervous  Disorders. 

For  Lincoln  and  Washington  Days 

If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his 
head,  no  man  can  take  it  away  from  him. 

An  investment  in  knowledge  always 
pays  the  best  interest. — Franklin. 

"  p  HE  members  of  the  board, 
superintendents,  and  teachers 

A  should  all  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  intelligently  on  the  merits  of 
school  supplies. 

Great  injustice  is  sometimes  done 
to  the  pupils  by  the  selection  of 
cheap,  poor,  or  inferior  pencils. 

The  Dixon  Company  have  made 
this  matter  a  study,  and  they  pro¬ 
duce  pencils  that  are  suited  to  all 
possible  conditions  that  may  arise 
in  the  schoolroom.  Send  16  cents 
in  stamps  for  samples  that  will 
demonstrate  this  fact. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY, 

|  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Lincoln  Day  Entertainments.  Contains  92  read¬ 
ings,  recitations,  tributes  and  quotations;  7 
dialogues  and  exercises;  4  drills;  7  panto¬ 
mimes;  6  tableaux;  9  songs;  8  stories  and 
arranged  facts.  For  all  grades.  160  pages. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Washington  Day  Entertainments.  Has  55  reci¬ 
tations  and  readings;  about  100  tributes  and 
quotations;  13  dialogues  and  exercises;  4 
drills;  20  pantomimes  and  tableaux;  a  mock 
ceremony;  10  songs;  13  stories  and  facts, 
and  a  suggestive  program.  For  all  grades. 
176  pages.  Price,  30  cents. 

The  Story  of  Lincoln,  third  grade;  The  Story  of 
Washington,  third  grade;  Speeches  by  Lin¬ 
coln,  eighth  grade.  These  are  all  excellent 
supplementary  readers.  Price,  each,  6  cents; 
per  dozen,  60  cents. 

Schoolroom  Portraits,  Art  Lithographs:  Wash¬ 
ington,  Lincoln,  Longfellow.  Perfect  in  fea¬ 
tures,  soft  and  rich  in  color.  Equal  to  the 
average  one  dollar  pictures.  Size  22  x  28 
inches.  Price,  each,  35  cents;  two  for  60 
cents;  the  three  for  90  cents,  postpaid. 
Framed,  each,  $1.55;  two  for  $2.85;  the  three, 
$4.10.  Express  charges  extra  on  framed  pic¬ 
tures. 

Blackboard  Stencils.  Portraits  of  each,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  relating  to  Washington  and  Lin¬ 
coln.  Size  18  x  24  inches.  Price,  each,  5 
cents;  six  for  25  cents. 

Send  for  our  new  208-page  Teachers’  Catalog  and  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  which  describes  fully  all  the  above  and  much  other 

helpful  material. 

A.  FLANAGAN  CO.,  Dept.  B„  Chicago 

In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  “Teachers  Magazine’’ 
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February  Holidays 


St.  Valentine’s,  Lincoln’s,  Longfellow’s  and 
Washington’s  Birthdays  —  holidays  galore! 
And  in  the  shortest  month  of  the  year!  For¬ 
tunately  this  is  leap  year.  That  adds  at  least 
one  working  day.  Some  over-anxious  teachers 
will  take  much  comfort  even  in  that  gift.  They 
think  only  of  the  celebrations  and  the  time 
consumed  in  getting  ready  for  these  and  how 
the  ba-be-bi-bo-bu  work  will  suffer  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

We  have  holidays  to  get  pleasure  out  of  them. 
We  teachers  as  w^ell  as  the  children.  If  these 
celebrations  get  on  our  nerves,  we  have  choice 
of  two  procedures :  either  to  confine  our  observ¬ 
ance  to  the  barest  legal  requirements  and  to 
work  like  Sam  Hill  to  make  up  for  assumed 
time  losses;  or  to  plan  our  “stunts”  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  not  suffer  in  the  least 
and  allow  us  a  chance  for  real  holiday  fun. 

Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  instil  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  a  proper  gratitude  for  the  birth 
9f  the  hero  whose  genius  made  us  an  inde¬ 
pendent  people,  and  also  of  him  whom  the  Lord 
•chose  to  keep  the  sisterhood  of  States  united  in 
a  perpetual  federation  and  to  bring  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  to  fullest  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
That  is  why  the  patriotic  observance  of  the 
birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  has  been 
made  a  civic  duty.  For  the  schools  the  gain  is 
all  the  greater  because  the  lives  of  our  two 
foremost  national  heroes  are  glorious  examples 
of  American  manhood  and  citizenship. 

Washington,  reared  in  a  home  of  culture  and 
of  a  family  of  eminent  social  prestige,  sacrific¬ 
ing  personal  comfort  and  advantage  for  the 
good  of  a  noble  public  cause,  disdaining  at  the 
summit  of  his  political  power  to  press  for  per¬ 
sonal  aggrandizement,  ready  to  serve  his  coun¬ 
try  as  long  as  it  needed  his  services  and  to  re¬ 
turn  to  private  life  when  he  felt  his  duty 
accomplished.  Lincoln,  brought  up  amongst  the 
humblest  surroundings,  laboring  incessantly 
for  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  rising  by  dint 
of  dogged  determination  to  wonderful  intellec¬ 


tual  and  oratorical  power,  keeping  his  heart  in 
tune  with  the  wants  of  “the  plain  people,”  pre¬ 
serving  his  rugged  honesty  and  high  purposes 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  never  wavering  in  his 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  right. 

Can  anyone  begrudge  the  time  given  to  an 
intimate  study  of  the  character  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  these  men?  It  were  better  that  our 
children  never  learned  to  spell  and  cipher  than 
to  lose  the  inspiration  of  such  lives! 

And  Longfellow?  Love  of  our  country  does 
not  feed  on  political  greatness  and  righteous¬ 
ness  alone.  We  want  to  know  that  art  can 
grow  and  ,  does  grow  on  our  young  soil  as  well 
as  in  the  old  world.  Longfellow  is  the  people’s 
poet.  He  has  won  the  heart  of  the  masses. 
He  can  be  appreciated  to  some  extent  even  by 
the  little  children.  Then  let  us  make  the  most 
of  him.  The  knowledge  that  we  have  a  Long¬ 
fellow  may  stir  the  divine  fire  that  is  gleaming 
in  hearts  hidden  from  our  sight.  All  our  pu¬ 
pils  will  be  the  better  for  it,  some  may  awaken 
to  literary  ambition,  one  may  rise  a  poet  of  the 
people.  It  is  worth  while. 

St.  Valentine’s  Day?  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
it  is  still  on  the  calendar.  If  the  grown-ups 
have  no  time  for  sentimental  observances,  let 
them  go  without  them.  We  can  find  time  for 
them.  A  token  sent  once  a  year  to  the  ones  we 
love  best  among  God’s  daughters,  with  a  very 
special  message  to  the  one,  isn’t  overly  senti¬ 
mental.  We  are  altogether  too  chary,  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  giving  expression  to  the  thought  of  the 
heart.  We  lack  the  habit.  Five  or  ten  minutes 
given  to  a  tactful  approval  of  the  old-fashioned 
meaning  of  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  February,  will  at  least  give  our  pupils 
to  understand  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  saying  “I  love  you”  to  the  one 
who  holds  first  place  in  the  heart  and  to  the 
others  who  dwell  there,  temporarily  or  perma¬ 
nently.  Let  mother  be  remembered  and  the 
sisters  and  cousins  and  playmates.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  precious  laden  tokens  will  find  their 
way  to  the  teacher.  May  there  be  many ! 
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Now,  as  to  the  valuable  time  consumed. 
Over-anxiety  sees  only  waste  in  things  that  are 
not  directly  included  in  the  three  R’s  and  con¬ 
vertible  into  percentages  on  examination  day. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  teachers  who  forget  the 
“course  of  study”  in  their  enthusiasm  for  spe¬ 
cial  day  exercises.  The  enthusiasm  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  asset.  We  would  not  want  to  lose  that 
for  a  good  deal.  But  it  need  not  run  to  waste. 
For  instance,  wise  teachers  have  chosen  for 
each  month  some  central  topic  whose  radiance 
is  shed  over  all  the  work  clustered  around  it. 
Now  it  is  just  as  easy  to  have  three  or  four  such 
topics.  St.  Valentine  may  help  to  improve  the 
penmanship.  Lincoln  solving  examples  on  a 
spade,  in  the  light  of  the  hearth  fire,  may  give 


new  zeal  to  the  arithmetic  lessons.  Longfel¬ 
low  may  brighten  the  reading  pages.  Washing¬ 
ton  will  illumine  the  history  and  geography 
studies.  Plugging  away  is  all  right.  Inspira¬ 
tion  back  of  it  will  carry  it  along  better  than 
the  mere  pressure  of  the  task. 

With  a  map  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished 
in  February  before  her,  and  a  hearty  good  will 
to  let  the  children  get  the  most  out  of  the  holi¬ 
days  on  the  calendar,  the  planning  of  each 
week's  program  will  not  be  so  perplexing  a  task 
as  it  may  look  at  first  sight.  Plan !  That  is  the 
thing  to  do.  Let  us  keep  all  the  holidays  we 
have  and  thank  our  stars  that  we  have  them  I 
They  fill  the  school  with  life.  With  life  that 
enriches. 


Memory  Gems  for  February 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted.) 


FEBRUARY  1 
February  alone, 

Has  twenty-eight  in  fine, 

Till  leap  year  gives  it  twenty-nine. 

FEBRUARY  2 

He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars ; 

He  calleth  them  all  by  their  names. 

FEBRUARY  5 

Warm  house,  pretty  house! 

Where  each  one  doth  dwell, 

With  father  and  mother  dear, 

Who  love  their  children  well. 

FEBRUARY  6 

February,  short  and  bright. 
FEBRUARY  7 
The  little  month  of  February 
Comes  second  in  the  line 
And  tells  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfellow, 
And  good  Saint  Valentine. 

FEBRUARY  8 

February  brings  the  rain; 

Thaws  the  frozen  ground  again. 

FEBRUARY  9 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  a  hundred  years 
Have  floated  toward  the  sky. 

We  will  be  proud  of  our  country’s  flag, 

And  love  it  till  we  die. 

FEBRUARY  12 

“He  wasn’t  a  king  outside,”  he  said, 

“But  I  think  he  was  in  his  heart.” 

FEBRUARY  13 

Keep  all  our  hearts  on  fire, 

Flag  of  the  free! 

FEBRUARY  14 

But,  cfh,  she’s  just  the  dearest, 

The  truest  and  the  best, 


And  one  more  kind  you  will  not  find 
In  many  a  long  day’s  quest. 

FEBRUARY  15 

How  many  things  a  child  may  do 
For  others  by  its  love! 

FEBRUARY  16 

The  brave  heart  wins  the  battle. 
FEBRUARY  19 

All  to  honor  Washington, 

Good  and  brave  and  true  ! 

FEBRUARY  20 

Washington,  dearest  and  best  of  our  race. 
FEBRUARY  21 

The  heart  that  will  melt  with  sympathy 
For  the  poor  and  weak,  who  e’er  it  be, 

Is  a  thing  of  beauty,  whether  it  dwell 
In  a  man  of  forty,  or  a  lad  of  nine. 

FEBRUARY  22 

He  will  be  blessed  till  time  shall  cease. 
And  earthly  life  shall  end. 

FEBRUARY  23 

First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

FEBRUARY  26 

Thank  Heaven  for  love  that  gave  us 
America,  our  home. 

FEBRUARY  27 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen. 

— Longfellow . 

FEBRUARY  28 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure. 
FEBRUARY  29 

In  winter  I  get  up  at  night, 

And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light. 
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Blackboard  Calendar  Designed  by  Ruth  Mildred  Lang. 


Folk  Dances  and  Games 


At  “so,  so,  so !”  all  nod  in  time. 

If  the  “Judge”  is  a  girl,  she  will  walk  up  to 
a  boy  and,  holding  the  candle  before  his  face, 
will  smile  and  sing  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
song.  The  point  is  to  get  the  boy  to  smile.  If 
he  smiles  before  the  end  of  the  song,  he  be¬ 
comes  the  “Judge”  and  takes  the  candle  in  his 
hand.  If  he  is  not  caught,  the  game  begins 
anew  with  the  same  girl  acting  as  “Judge.” 

If  the  “Judge”  is  a  boy,  he  is  supposed  to 
walk  up  to  a  girl  and  get  her  to  smile. 

The  words  are  closely  adapted  to  the  music. 
All  the  children  sing  together.  The  slight  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  words  used  by  the  boys 
and  those  sung  by  the  girls  will  be  easily  un¬ 
derstood. 

Of  course,  the  game  may  be  played  by  the 
girls  alone.  And  the  boys  among  themselves 
will  get  just  as  much  fun  out  of  it. 


I.  GIRLS 

Will  you  dance  the  judgment  dance? 
Here  each  maiden  has  her  chance 
To  see  if  her  heart  be  true. 

Now  be  serious  awhile! 

Don’t  you  laugh  and  don’t  you  smile! 

Don’t  you  talk,  and  don’t  say  boo! 
All  you  have  to  do  now 
Is  sing  ho,  ho,  ho! 

Now  join  the  crowd 
And  say  so,  so,  so ! 


THE  JUDGE 

Smile  and  tell  me  that  you  love  me ! 
Darling  mine, 

Be  my  Valentine! 


II.  BOYS 

Will  you  dance  the  judgment  dance? 
Here  each  fellow  has  a  chance 
To  see  if  his  heart  be  true. 

Now  be  serious  awhile! 

Don’t  you  laugh  and  don’t  you  smile! 

Don’t  you  talk  and  don’t  say  boo! 
All  you  have  to  do  now 
Is  sing  ho,  ho,  ho! 

Now  join  the  crowd 
And  say  so,  so,  so! 


The  Room  which  Longfellow  occupied  as  a  boy, 


For  Longfellow  Day:  February  27  (1807) 

The  treasures  shown  on  this  page  are  to  be  found  in  “The  Wads- 
worth-Longfellow  House,”  Longfellow’s  old  home,  in  Portland, 
Maine.  The  photographs  were  obtained  of  Nathan  Goold,  who  has 
written  a  description  of  the  house.  They  are  copyrighted  and  are 
here  reproduced  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Goold,  of  Portland. 


THE  JUDGE 

Smile  and  tell  me  that  you  love  me ! 
Darling  mine, 

Be  my  Valentine! 

Note:  Song  begins  with  the  note  after  the 
first  two  bars  of  the  music.  The  first  two  bars 
from  the  piano  introduction ;  where  there  is  no 
piano,  they  are  omitted  altogether. 

(See  also  page  VI) 


A  Valentine  Dance 

This  is  the  Swedish  Domare-Dansen  or  Judgment  Dance,  in  a  new 
form. 

Children  form  a  ring.  One  child  (the  judge) 
walks  around  inside  of  the  aisle  carrying  a 
lighted  candle.  The  children  dance  around  in 
simple  hop  steps  singing  the  words  given  be¬ 
low.  When  they  reach  the  word  “boo,”  all  stop. 

At  “ho,  ho,  ho!”  all  shake  their  heads. 


The  Longfellow  Family  Cradle,  in  which  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  was  roeked. 
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A  Valentine  Dance 

After  the  Swedish  Dumaren  Dansen  or  Judgment  Dance 
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Cotton  Harvest: — A  Language  Picture 
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February  Blackboard  Outlines 
[See  pages  208  and  209] 


The  Life  of  Washington 

{An  illustrated  play  for  the  very  little  ones.) 


On  the  blackboard  make  a  series  of  pictures, 
as  suggested  below.  (To  those  given,  others 
may  be  added,  if  desired,  the  teacher  arranging 
some  little  talks  to  accompany  them.) 

Use  colored  crayons;  make  the  pictures  as 
attractive  as  possible  and  over  them  write 

SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON 

1.  Hatchet. 

2.  Bunch  of  Cherries. 

3.  Copy  Book. 

4.  Colt. 

5.  Soldier  Boy. 

6.  Elm 

7.  Flag. 

8.  River,  Ice,  etc.,  or  Raft. 

9.  Dogs. 

10.  Picture  of  Washington. 

Number  ten  may  be  a  large  picture  fastened 
over  the  blackboard  or  may  be  made  by  means 
of  a  good  stencil. 

Ten  pupils  may  be  chosen,  each  reciting  about  one 
picture. 

Pupils  recite.  Each  carries  long  pointer  and  points 
out  picture. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  We  are  artists,  and 
this  is  our  studio.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  show  you  our  pictures  on  exhibition  to-day. 

Points  to  first. 

Number  one  is  a  sketch  of  a  famous  little 
hatchet.  It  belonged  to  little  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  with  it  he  cut  down  his  father’s  cherry 
tree.  Number  two  is  a  picture  of  the  cherries 
of  that  same  tree. 

School  may  give  here  any  song  or  drill  with  hatchets. 

Little  George  was  very  fond  of  books.  He 
went  to  school  and  learned  to  read,  write,  spell, 
and  cipher. 

Points  to  number  three. 

Number  three  is  a  picture  of  his  “ciphering 
book.”  If  you  could  turn  over  the  leaves,  you 
would  find  some  of  his  own  handwriting,  queer¬ 
looking  birds,  and  sketches  of  his  schoolmates. 

Number  four  is  one  of  the  finest  in  this  col¬ 
lection. .  It  is  a  picture  of  the  beautiful  little 
colt  which  George  tried  to  break  for  his  mother 

Number  five  is  little  George  Washington  him¬ 
self.  He  was  so  fond  of  playing  soldier  that  he 
organized  a  company  of  soldiers  from  among 
his  playmates  at  school.  They  had  little  re¬ 
views,  and  many  a  fierce  battle.  And  little 
George  was  commander-in-chief. 

School  may  sing  “Soldier  Boy,”  found  in  “Songs  in 
Season.” 

Number  six  is  a  sketch  of  a  famous  elm  tree 
which  stands  near  Boston.  Under  this  tree, 


mounted  upon  a  handsome  horse,  George  Wash¬ 
ington  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  troops. 

Number  seven  is  the  beautiful  flag  which 
Washington  loved  and  honored. 

All  sing  chorus  of  “Star-Spangled  Banner,”  waving 
tiny  flags. 

As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  Wash¬ 
ington  endured  many  hardships.  One  night  he 
crossed  a  deep,  dark  river  among  floating  cakes 
of  ice.  Here  is  a  view  of  the  river. 

Substitute  raft,  if  desirable. 

After  the  war  was  over,  Washington  went  to 
his  home  at  Mount  Vernon.  Here  he  lived  a 
happy,  quiet  life,  farming,  hunting,  riding  and 
seeing  his  friends.  Number  nine  shows  us  some 
of  his  pet  dogs. 

Pointing  them  out. 

This  is  Music;  here  is  Vulcan;  this  one  is 
Truelove. 

Number  ten  is  a  picture  of  the  great  George 
Washington  himself — the  Father  of  his 
Country. 

School. — First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ! 

Sing  stanza  of  “America.” 


The  Boy  Lincoln 

TOLD  FOR  THE  YOUNGER  CHILDREN 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  boy  sat  on  the  floor 
working  examples  on  his  mother’s  stove  shovel. 
If  he  only  had  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil  or 
a  slate,  but  his  mother  was  very  poor  and  the 
example  must  be  done,  and  here  was  the  stove 
shovel. 

How  hard  he  worked  and  how  happy  he  was, 
for  he  was  going  to  school,  and  there  was  school 
only  a  few  weeks  each  year.  After  a  time  it 
grew  dark  and  still  his  lesson  was  not  learned. 
What  should  he  do?  Turn  on  the  electric  light? 
There  was  none  in  the  house.  Light  the  gas? 
There  was  no  gas  either;  but  in  a  box  were  a 
lot  of  little  pine  branches  with  the  tassels  still 
on  them.  The  little  boy  had  brought  them  in 
from  the  woods  that  he  might  study  after  dark. 
He  lighted  first  one  and  then  another,  and  long 
before  the  box  was  empty  his  lesson  was 
learned  and  he  could  go  to  bed.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  boy  who  liked  to  study  so  well  as 
that?  No;  nor  you  never  heard  of  another  boy 
like  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  it  was  he  who  sat  on 
the  floor  and  used  a  coal  shovel  for  a  slate. 
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Washington  Birthday  Paper  Cuttings. 

The  outlines  may  also  be  used  for  decorating  book  covers,  invitation  cards,  etc 


Material  for  Washington  Birthday  Exercises 


Washington’s  Birthday 

First  Boy — 

To-day  is  Washington’s  birth¬ 
day, 

And  the  joyous  bells  we  ring, 

And  the  “stars  and  stripes”  so 
glorious 

Wide  on  the  breeze  we  fling. 

Let  the  cannon’s  voice  speak 
loudly 

At  rise  and  set  of  sun, 

For  we  love  the  name 
And  we  sing  the  fame 
Of  General  Washington. 

Second  Boy — 

We  all  know  that  in  his  boyhood 
The  truth  he  loved  to  tell. 

We  know  that  grown  to  man¬ 
hood 

He  served  his  country  well. 

We  know,  at  the  head  of  the 
army, 

Bravely  to  war  he  went, 

And  when  the  war  was  done 
Was  the  chosen  one 
To  be  our  first  President. 

All— 

For  faithful  boys  make  faithful 
men. 

In  all  things  do  our  best,  and 
then 

You’ll  have  a  name  when  you 
are  old, 

Worth  more  to  you  than  shining 
gold. 

Third  Boy — 

So  we  love  his  name  to  honor; 

For  noble  things  shall  it  stand, 

There  are  mountains  in  our 
“granite  state” 

That  are  beautiful  and  grand. 

Many  are  named  for  our  presi¬ 
dents, 

But  the  noblest,  loftiest  one 
That  rears  its  head, 

With  snow  oft  spread, 
Bears  the  name,  “Mt.  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

Fourth  Boy — 

The  nation’s  capital  city, 

With  its  buildings  fair  and 
grand, 

That  city  loved  by  all  of  us 
In  this  free  and  happy  land, 

Bears  this  name,  that  is  most 
worthy ; 


And  it  is  good  to  know 

That  this  name  will  stand 
For  the  good  and  grand 

In  this  country  that  loves  him 
so. 

All- 

Oh,  those  whose  lives  are  pure 
and  true 

Shall  be  a  help  to  me,  to  you; 

We’ll  be  the  better  for  this 
one, — 

The  good,  brave,  noble  Wash¬ 
ington. 

— Michigan  Special  Day  Pro¬ 
grams. 


An  Old  Soldier’s  Story 

{For  Two  Boys) 

(One  boy  should  be  dressed  as 
an  old  soldier — soldier’s  uni¬ 
form,  and  right  coat  sleeve 
hanging  empty  at  his  side.  The 
other  boy  is  dressed  as  an  old 
man — spectacles,  tall  hat  and 
cane.) 

Old  Man — You  were  at  Val¬ 
ley  Forge,  old  friend? 

Soldier — Aye,  aye,  sir,  I  was, 
Fighting  for  love  and  freedom, 

My  country  and  Liberty’s 
laws. 

I  got  a  ball  right  here,  sir, 

And  that  at  Bunker  Hill; 

Ah,  man !  ’twas  seven  long  years 
for  us; 

Those  battles  I  see  still. 

Old  Man — And  you  were  at 
Trenton,  soldier? 

Soldier — Aye,  stranger;  on 
that  day 

The  fight  was  long  and  bitter 

Ere  the  English  foe  gave  way. 

Old  Man — You  fought  under 
Washington,  soldier? 

Soldier — Yes,  stranger;  we 
would  tread 

Thru  cold  and  fire  and  battle 

And  follow  where  he  led. 

Old  Man — And  he  was  a  right 
good  general? 


Soldier— Ah!  that  he  was.  To 
me 

There  never  lived  a  greater, 

His  equal  ne’er  could  be. 

Old  Man — You’ve  lost  an  arm, 
brave  comrade? 

Yes  sir;  my  loss  is  gain, 

For  I  gave  that  right  arm 
gladly, 

And  did  not  mind  the  pain 

For  independence  I  gave  it, 

For  the  flag  I  love  so  true; 

And  had  they  needed  this  arm, 

I’d  have  given  it  gladly,  too. 

Old  Man — Ah,  you  have 
honor,  soldier. 

Soldier — Men  make  me  a  hero 
now, 

But  many  a  hero  ne’er  was 
crowned 

With  laurel  on  his  brow. 

A  hero  dies  for  his  country, 

The  earth  knows  not  his 
name, 

But  angels  kind  watch  o’er  him; 

In  Heaven  they  know  his 
name. 

And  all  deeds  brave  and  loyal 

Are  recognized  in  Heaven; 

And  the  crown  of  love  is 
granted 

Whose  life  for  love  was  given. 

— The  Helper. 
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Simple  Dramatizations 

By  Florence  Ellis  Shelby 


Six  Loyal  Americans 

A  simple  little  drama,  requiring  ten  children.  Four 
little  foreigners,  each  with  bag  of  school  books.  These 
may  be  two  boys  and  two  girls  or  all  of  one  sex.  They 
are  dressed  as  Hollanders,  Japs  or  Indians;  or  each  may 
represent  a  different  nationality.  The  other  six  are 
every-day  American  school  pupils,  two  girls  and  four 
boys. 

Have  a  yard  of  heavy  unbleached  muslin  tacked  up 
securely  in  front  where  all  can  easily  reach  to  it.  On 
a  side  table  there  lie  pins  and  seven  strips  of  red  card¬ 
board  three  feet  long  by  2  inches  wide,  and  six  strips  of 
white  cardboard  the  same  size,  also  a  piece  of  blue 
cardboard  fourteen  inches  square  with  a  cluster  of  tiny 
white  stars  previously  pasted  upon  it  (if  possible  let  it 
hold  forty-seven)  and  ten  small  flags. 

The  foreign  children  stroll  in  first,  one  at  a  time, 
looking  about  the  room  timidly.  They  all  cross  to  a 
window  at  the  side  or  rear  of  stage,  and  stand  as  if  in¬ 
tently  watching  something  outside,  their  backs  to  both 
audience  and  stage. 

As  soon  as  they  are  all  at  the  window,  two  girls  come 
in,  arm  in  arm,  dragging  a  hand-sled,  or  with  jump- 
rope  and  doll.  Behind  them  come  four  boys  with  skates, 
etc.  When  scarcely  upon  the  platform  the  boys  shout: 

Boys. — Hurrah,  for  a  holiday. 

Girls. — We’re  going  to  have  the  best  time. 

Boys. — I  tell  you  schoolboys  love  George 
Washington. 

Girls. — Yes,  you  love  him  for  the  holiday, 
but  girls  love  him  for  being  so  good  and  so 
great  besides. 

Boys  (Pointing). — Who  is  that  over  there? 

Girls. — Why  they  have  their  school-bags. 

Boys. — They  don’t  look  like  Americans.  Per¬ 
haps  they  didn’t  know  this  was  Washington’s 
'  Birthday. 

Girls. — Let’s  get  them  to  come  and  play. 

Boys  (Calling  loudly). — Say,  you  boys  and 
girls,  there’s  no  school  to-day.  Come  and  play. 

Foreigners  (Turning  round  slowly  approach, 
timid  and  surprised). — What  for — no  school? 

Boys  and  Girls. — Because  it  is  George  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday! 

Foreigners  (Much  puzzled). — George  Wash¬ 
ington?  What? 

Girls. — Oh,  a  very  long  while  ago  there  lived 
the  best  and  the  smartest  little  boy  named 
George  Washington. 

Boys. — Yes,  only  think,  he  never  told  a  lie. 
And  when  he  got  big  he  started  our  country  for 
us;  and  you  see  the  United  States  is  the  best 
country  in  the  world.  (Little  foreigners  open 
eyes  wide  and  slowly  shake  heads  as  if  doubt¬ 
ful),  and  so  of  course  every  American  thinks 
George  Washington  is  about  the  greatest  man 
who  ever  lived. 

Girls. — And  now  everybody  keeps  his  birth¬ 
day  and  has  a  holiday  and  parties  and  dinners 


and  speeches.  He  was  born  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  February,  and  that’s  to-day. 

Foreigners. — We  would  like  to  be  Americans, 
too. 

All  the  Six  (Laying  down  skates,  etc.,  and 
taking  hold  of  hands). — All  right  if  you  will 
obey  our  laws  and  be  true  to  the  stars  and 
stripes,  we  will  be  happy  to  take  you  in. 

The  four,  grasping  hands,  now  join  in  a  circle  with 
the  six,  and  while  slowly  marching  round  and  round 
all  sing  one  stanza  of  “America.” 

Foreigners  (As  they  cease  singing). — You 
say  we  must  be  true  to  your  stars  and  stripes. 
How  can  we  tell  which  of  all  the  shining  stars 
in  the  sky  are  yours. 

Girls. — Let’s  get  a  flag  and  show  them. 

Boys. — No,  no,  come  on  now.  Let’s  have 
some  fun. 

Foreigners. — We  would  like,  so  much,  to 
know  what  your  stars  and  stripes  are  first. 

Girls. — Suppose  we  make  a  game  of  building 
the  flag.  That  would  be  fun  and  show  these 
new  little  Americans  about  the  stars  and  stripes 
at  the  same  time. 

Boys. — Well,  maybe  we  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  like  that;  for  it  would  be  wrong  to  call 
these  children  Americans  till  they  know  our 
glorious  stars  and  stripes.  What  can  we  make 
a  flag  out  of? 

Girls  (Walking  toward  table). — Here  are 
some  pieces  of  colored  paper,  that  will  be  just 
the  thing. 

Two  of  the  Boys. — Good!  Give  us  a  red 
strip  and  we’ll  pin  it  up  on  the  wall. 

They  pin  strip  of  red  at  either  end  to  muslin. 

Other  Two  Boys. — Now  give  us  a  white  one. 

Girls  (Handing  red  strip  and  pins  to  two  of 
the  foreigners). — Now  you  two  pin  a  red  one 
up. 

All  (As  they  put  it  in  place). — That’s  right. 

Other  Two  Foreigners. — Let  us  put  one  up, 
too. 

Boys. — Yes,  give  them  a  white  one. 

Quickly  as  possible  now  each  pair  takes  a  strip  from 
girls  and  pins  up  till  thirteen  stripes  are  in  order. 

All  Six  (To  foreigners). — How  many  have 
we  now. 

Foreigners  (One  of  them  points  to  each 
stripe,  while  all  count  aloud) . — One,  two,  etc. 

All  Six. — Those  thirteen  stripes  stand  for  the 
thirteen  weak  little  States  that  George  Wash¬ 
ington  helped  join  together  into  our  big  strong 
United  States. 

Foreigners. — Why  are  they  red  and  white? 

Boys. — The  red  stands  for  our  bravery. 

Girls. — And  the  white  for  our  purity;  and 
besides  there  is  the  blue  for  truth.  (Holding 
up  blue  square.) 

Foreigners. — Oh,  there  are  your  stars  too. 
What  are  they  for? 
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Boys  (While  girls  pin  blue  field  in  proper 
corner  of  flag) . — There  are  forty-seven  of 
those  tiny  stars,  and  they  are  to  show  that  now 
we  have  forty-seven  States  instead  of  thirteen. 
Another  star  goes  on  the  flag  every  time  we  add 
a  new  State. 

Music  for  marching — any  patriotic  air  with  words, 
if  desired. 


Joining  of  hands  form  circle,  drop  hands. 
One  boy  stepping  to  table  gets  ten  small  flags 
and  passes  them  around.  They  wave  them  over 
heads  and  finish  singing,  then  say : 

All. — Three  cheers  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
(Waving  them  gaily.)  Hurrah,  hurrah,  hur¬ 
rah  ! 

Music  again.  All  march  out,  flags  aloft. 


Reproduction  Stories 


FEBRUARY 

February  is  the  shortest  month  in  the  year. 
This  is  leap  year,  and  February  has  twenty- 
nine  days.  In  most  years  February  has  twenty- 
eight  days. 


February  is  the  birthday  month.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  St.  Valentine,  George  Washington  and 
the  poet  Longfellow  were  born  in  February. 


February  is  the  last  month  of  winter.  The 
plants  are  down  in  the  ground  waiting  to  grow. 
Soon  we  shall  see  the  pussy-willows. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  log  cabin. 
The  cabin  was  very  cold  in  Winter.  Abraham 
had  to  wrap  up  in  fur  on  cold  days. 

Abraham  Lincoln  liked  to  read.  Once  a  man 
loaned  him  a  book.  The  book  was  spoiled. 
Abraham  earned  the  money  for  a  new  book. 

Abraham  had  no  slate.  He  used  to  work  his 
examples  on  a  shovel.  He  worked  by  the  light 
of  the  fire,  because  his  father  was  too  poor  to 
buy  a  lamp. 

Lincoln  became  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  helped  to  make  the  slaves  free. 
Now  there  are  no  slaves  in  this  country. 

ST.  VALENTINE 

A  valentine  is  a  message  of  love.  Valentines 
are  named  for  St.  Valentine. 

St.  Valentine  was  a  good  man  who  lived  long 
ago.  He  used  to  visit  the  poor  and  the  sick. 
When  he  was  too  old  to  go  and  see  the  people, 
he  sent  messages  of  love. 

Only  a  nice  message  or  a  pretty  card  is  a 
valentine.  An  ugly  or  unkind  verse  or  picture 
is  not  a  valentine. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

George  Washington  was  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country¬ 
men. 

When  George  was  a  little  boy  he  cut  down 
his  father’s  cherry  tree.  He  had  a  small 
hatchet.  He  cut  the  tree  with  his  hatchet. 

When  George  was  a  large  boy  he  caught  the 


colt  that  belonged  to  his  mother.  George  rode 
the  colt  so  hard  that  it  died.  George  and  his 
mother  were  both  very  sorry. 

LONGFELLOW 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  poet.  He  wrote  poems  that  the  children 
like  very  much. 

One  of  Longfellow’s  poems  was  about  the 
village  blacksmith.  Have  you  heard  this  poem  ? 

One  of  Longfellow’s  poems  was  about  the 
children’s  hour.  Do  you  know  this  poem? 

One  of  Longfellow’s  poems  was  about  the 
wreck  of  the  schooner  Hesperus.  Have  you 
heard  this  poem? 


A  Device  for  Phonics 


For  drill  on  the  phonetic  families,  the  follow¬ 
ing  device  has  been  very  helpful : 


Print  in  large  letters  the  phonogram  on  a 
piece  of  stiff  manilla  paper  6x9  inches.  Then 
fasten  a  set  of  cards,  on  which  are  printed 
the  consonants,  to  this  card  by  means  of  a  fas¬ 
tener.  Hold  before  the  class,  let  them  sound 
and  blend  the  first  phonetic  word.  Then  turn 
the  top  consonant  card  on  the  fastener  as  a 
pivot,  and  children  sound  and  blend  the  next 
word ;  and  so  on  thru  the  group.  Several 
groups  of  phonetic  words  may  be  drilled  in  this 
way  very  quickly. 


— Beatrice  Webster. 


Music  in  the  Primary  Grades 

By  Lottie  Lappart,  Nebraska 


Vocal  Drills  and  Breathing 
Exercises 

1.  Let  pupils  stand  a  few  minutes  with 
hands  on  hips,  expanding  as  much  as  possible 
through  chest  and  abdomen.  This  need  not 
be  done  in  unison,  nor  will  any  harm  be  done 
if  the  breathing  is  quite  audible,  for  the  teacher 
will  then  know  what  effort  they  are  making. 
This  exercise  will  get  them  into  the  way  of 
deep  breathing. 

1.  Smell  imaginary  flowers  for  a  breathing 
exercise.  Pick  an  imaginary  violet  from  the 
ground,  raise  the  nostrils  and  draw  several 
strong  breaths.  Pick  blossoms  or  a  rose,  reach¬ 
ing  up  this  time. 

2.  Take  a  deep  breath  and  while  expelling 
it  sing  the  tones  8,  5,  3,  1  to  ah,  a,  e,  o  or  o. 

3.  Take  breath  and  sing  scale  downward,  as 
yah — ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  (Yawn  on 
yah,  thoroly  opening  mouth  and  throat.) 

4.  Blow  out  candle,  expelling  the  breath  on 
wli  (very  quick  contraction). 

5.  Take  breath,  and  while  expelling  it  give 
some  tone  as  e  and  increase  it  in  volume  as  e — 
E.  A  tone  may  also  be  increased  gradually 
and  then  decreased  gradually,  as  ah — ah.  Use 
m,  n,  w,  v,  o,  in  the  same  way.  The  syllable 
m — oh  may  be  practiced  in  different  pitches. 
Start  it  softly  on  the  m  sound  and  have  the 
tone  glide  into  the  oh.  Use  the  waist  muscles 
in  giving  the  following  exercise.  Take  breath 
and  sing  as  expelling  breath  ha,  ha,  ha  (sing 
on  tone  8) . 

Ha,  ha,  ha  (sing  on  tone  5). 

Ha,  ha,  ha  (sing  on  tone  3). 

Ha,  ha,  ha  (sing  on  tone  1). 

Use  o,  o,  a,  e,  in  the  same  way. 

For  practice  in  holding  tones,  let  different 
pupils  count  as  far  as  they  can  without  taking 
breath.  Also  let  pupils,  without  breathing,  sing 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  several  times  on  tone  8.  Sing  the 
same  in  the  same  way  on  the  other  tones,  as 
5,  3,  2,  or  1. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  SCALE  AS  A  WHOLE 

Drill  every  day  a  short  while  on  the  scale, 
before  the  interval  work.  Climb  the  ladder 
with  the  voice.  Do  not  present  the  scale  from 
the  ladder,  staff,  etc.,  until  they  have  learned  it 
well  by  ear.  Proceed  in  the  natural  way. 
Speech  comes  first  to  a  child,  then  signs;  scale 
first,  then  signs;  tones  first,  then  signs;  songs 
first,  then  signs. 

In  all  the  scale  singing  vary  the  work. 

1.  Boys  sing  up,  girl  down.  Vice  versa. 

2.  Sing  up  scale  softly,  down  with  more 
force.  Vice  versa. 


3.  One  side  sing  up  scale,  the  other  down. 
Reverse. 

4.  Rows,  individuals,  or  several  individuals 
sing  it. 

5.  Teacher  and  pupils  alternate  in  singing 
the  tones  of  the  scale. 

6.  Boys  and  girls  alternate  in  singing  the 
tones  of  the  scale. 

7.  One  pupil,  or  several,  alternate  with  the 
remainder  of  school. 

8.  One  or  two  rows  alternate  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  school. 

9.  Inattentive  ones  alternate  with  remainder 
of  school. 

10.  One  half  of  room  alternate  with  other 
half. 


EXERCISES  ON  THE  SCALE 

1.  Have  the  scale  sung  to  the  syllables  loo, 
day,  bee,  dee,  lo,  no,  or  any  syllable  which  will 
bring  the  tone  to  the  front  of  the  mouth.  V ary 
the  work.  Sing  the  dove’s  coo,  the  sheep’s  baa, 
the  cow’s  moo,  the  wind’s  woo,  the  child’s  boo, 
baby’s  surprised  oh,  his  laugh  ha. 

2.  Use  the  real  names,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
the  singing  names  do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  the  pitch 
names,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c,  with  which  to  sing 
the  scale.  Start  at  different  tones  and  from 
each  tone  as  a  starting  point  sing  the  scale. 

3.  Hum  up  and  down  the  scale  on  m.  Sing 
it  smoothly.  Sing  m  once.  Slide  the  rest  of  the 
way  up,  holding  the  sound.  Use  other  syllables 
the  same  way. 

4.  Sing  la,  etc.,  very  lightly  up  and  down 
the  scale.  This  is  good  exercise  for  the  vocal 
organs. 

5.  Sing  each  syllable  twice  up  the  scale  and 
down  as,  do,  do,  re,  re,  mi,  mi,  etc.  In  the  same 
way  sing  each  syllable  three  times,  four  times, 
five  times. 

6.  Slide  from  lower  to  higher  do  smoothly 
on  do,  or  any  syllable,  and  sing  the  descending 
scale  lightly,  as 


o 

o  ti  o 

o  la  o 

do  sol  no 

fa 
mi 


o 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


re 

do 


no 

no 


7.  Tone  perception  is  the  ability  to  think 
the  different  tones  of  the  scale.  Give  lower  do. 
Think  up  to  higher  do.  Sing  it.  Place  do  at 
different  places  in  the  scale,  thus  changing  the 
position  of  do.  Pupils  sing,  in  each  case,  higher 
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do.  Also  sing  the  scale  each  time  from  the  new 
do.  Sing  higher  do.  Think  ti.  They  sing  next 
note  la,  then  do,  la,  do.  In  this  day  go  on  down 
the  scale. 

8.  Teacher  sing  a  tone  as  fa,  pupils  sing  the 
next  tone  lower  or  higher,  or  three  tones  lower 
or  higher. 

9.  Call  the  real  names  thus :  Sing  1.  Class 
sings  do.  Sing  5.  Class  sings  sol. 

10.  Use  scale  sentences  in  singing  up  and 
down  the  scale,  such  as,  “I  like  to  come  to  school 
to-day,”  “This  is  a  very  pleasant  day,”  etc.  A 
good  many  of  such  original  sentences  may  be 
used.  Scale  songs  may  also  be  used. 

11.  A  few  technical  terms  may  be  used  in 
giving  practice  singing  down  the  scale.  Ask 
them  to  sing  down  the  scale  piano  (softly)  ; 
forte  (loudly)  ;  legato  (smooth,  connected)  ;  an¬ 
dante;  allegro;  staccato  piano  (soft  and  short)  ; 
staccato  forte. 


For  Beginners  in  Decimals.  I. 

By  Sara  Levy,  New  York 


Decimals  are  only  a  new  notation  and  nu¬ 
meration.  The  teacher  can  cite  the  relation  of 
integers  and  decimals  in  some  such  chart  as  the 
following,  strongly  emphasizing  the  Value  of 
Place. 
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1  . 

1  0  . 

10  0. 

1  0  0  0. 

.  1 
.  0  1 
.001 
.0  0  0  1 

LESSON  I. 


The  analogy  between  integers  and  decimals 
can  be  brought  out  by  working  from  1  thousand 
to  1  hundred  (Vio  of  1  thousand)  ;  1  ten  is  y10 
of  1  hundred;  1  is  % 0  of  1  ten.  So,  moving  1 
place  to  the  right  means  making  the  number 
10  times  smaller.  The  decimal  point  is  the  di¬ 
viding  line  between  units  and  decimals.  If  1  is 
y10  of  10  (moving  1  to  one  place  to  the  right, 
we  get  .1),  .1  is  y10  of  the  integer  1;  therefore, 
.01  is  y10  of  .1  or  ^ioo  °f  and  -001  is  y0  of  .01 
or  Mooo  of  1. 

Therefore  the  decimal  notation  is  a  series  of 


tens  (Latin  decern  means  ten),  and  the  value  of 
the  decimal  depends  on  its  place  in  relation  to 
the  decimal  point. 

LESSON  II. 

Moving  the  decimal  point  to  right  and  left, 
and  its  effect  on  the  value  of  the  decimal : 

a  Moving  decimal  point  to  the  right :  1  X  10 
=  10  (10  is  10  times  1)  10  X  10  =  100  (100  is 
10  X  10)  .1  X  10  =  1.  (y10  X  10  =  1 .  : .  1  is 
10  times  .1)  .01  X  10  =  .1  (.1  is  10  times 

•di,  y. oo  x  io  =  y_o • 

Therefore,  moving  the  decimal  point  one  place 
to  the  right  (.01;  xO.l;  xl.;  1x0.;  10x0.)  means 
multiplying  the  number  by  10. 

So  bring  out  idea  of  moving  decimal  point  two 
places  to  the  right;  (.001;x00.1  [y0oo  X  100= 
y. o]  y. 0  is  100  times  %0oo)  or  multiplying  by 
100;  three  places  to  right  multiplying  by  1000, 
etc.  Make  clearer  by  use  of  United  States 
money : 

$  .  Dime  Cent  Mill 
1.1  1  1 
A  cent  ($.01)  is  ten  times  a  mill  ($.001) 

A  dime  ($.1)  is  ten  times  a  cent  ($.01) 

A  dollar  (1$)  is  ten  times  a  dime  ($.1) 
Emphasize  place  of  decimal  point. 

Watch  the  decimal  point  moving  to  the  right. 
(Mill  $.001;  Cent  $x0.01;  Dime  $x0.1;  Dollar 
$xl.) 

LESSON  III. 

Moving  the  decimal  point  to  the  left:  In  a 
similar  manner  the  child  will  see  the  value  of 
such  a  move ;  one  place  to  the  left  means  divid¬ 
ing  by  10;  two  places  =  by  100;  three  places  to 
the  left  =  by  1000,  etc. 

$10. 

$1.0  X  ($10  -f-  10  =  $1  or  y10  of  $10  =  $1) 
$.1  X  ($1-t-10=  1  dime  or  $.1) 

1. 

.lx  (1  =  10  =  y10  =.l) 

.0x1  (.1  =io  =  y100  =.01) 

.oxoi  (.oi-f-io  =  y10oo  =  .ooi) 

In  the  “Little  Folk’s  Book  of  Verse,”  edited  by  Clif¬ 
ton  Johnson,  we  have  a  new  collection  of  poems  in¬ 
tended  for  children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  range  of  selections  covers  about  six  centuries.  The 
compiler  states  that  the  first  requisite  of  the  poems 
admitted  was  that  they  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
child.  Poems  not  capable  of  securing  interest  were  re¬ 
jected,  no  matter  what  their  graces  of  expression  or 
form,  or  their  fame  of  authorship.  The  editor  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct  in  his  statement  that  much  poetry  is  com¬ 
monly  set  before  children  which  is  beyond  the  range  of 
their  experience  and  comprehension.  The  principles 
upon  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  made  his  selection  are 
sound,  and  his  judgment  and  taste  thruout  the  book 
are  to  be  highly  commended.  Price,  $1.00  net.  (The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York.) 


Stories  to  Tell  the  Children 


A  Genuine  Princess* 

By  Hans  Christian  Andersen 

Once  there  was  a  prince  who  wished  to 
marry  a  princess.  He  wanted  a  real  princess. 
So  he  traveled  over  the  whole  world  to  find  one. 
But  he  did  not  succeed.  There  were  princesses 
enough,  to  be  sure,  but  he  could  never  tell 
whether  they  were  real  princesses.  There  was 
always  something  which  made  him  doubt.  At 
last  he  returned  home  and  was  very  sad;  he 
wanted  so  much  to  marry  a  real  princess. 

One  evening  there  was  a  fearful  storm.  The 
thunder  rolled;  the  lightning  flashed  through 
the  air,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  streams. 
Oh!  it  was  awful! 

Just  then  the  bell  at  the  gate  rang. 

The  king  said,  “I  wonder  who  can  want  to 
visit  us  in  weather  like  this!” 

Then  he  slipped  into  his  royal  robe,  raised 
his  ermine  collar,  placed  the  crown  upon  his 
head,  turned  up  his  trousers,  took  an  umbrella 
and  went  to  the  gate. 

There  stood  a  princess,  who  had  a  small 
black  Spaniel  with  her.  Heavens !  how  the 
rain  and  the  storm  had  made  her  look! 

The  water  ran  down  from  her  hair  over  her 
skirt  and  into  her  shoes.  She  had  a  handker¬ 
chief  tied  over  her  head.  Yet  she  declared  that 
she  was  a  princess:  a  real  princess. 

“Well,  that  we  shall  soon  find  out,”  thought 
the  old  queen,  but  she  said  nothing.  She  went 
to  the  sleeping  room  and  took  out  of  the  bed¬ 
stead  everything  that  was  in  it.  Then  she  put 
on  one  of  the  slats  a  tiny  bean.  Now  she  placed 
upon  it  twenty  mattresses,  one  after  another, 
and  upon  the  mattresses  twenty  white  feather- 
'beds  filled  with  eiderdown,  and  on  this  bed  the 
princess  had  to  sleep  that  night. 

The  next  morning  the  princess  was  asked, 
“How  did  you  sleep?” 

“Oh,  just  miserably!”  said  the  princess.  “I 
could  not  close  an  eye  all  night  long.  Good¬ 
ness  knows  what  there  was  in  my  bed !  I  felt 
something  hard,  and  my  whole  body  is  black 
and  blue  from  lying  on  it.  I  spent  a  most  un¬ 
comfortable  night.” 

Now  they  were  sure  that  she  was  a  real 
princess.  Through  twenty  eiderdown  beds 
and  twenty  mattresses  she  had  felt  the  single 
bean !  No  one  but  a  real  princess  could  be  so 
sensitive. 

Now  the  prince  was  overjoyed  and  made  her 
his  wife.  He  was  sure  that  he  had  now  at  last 
found  a  real  princess. 

The  bean  was  sent  to  the  royal  art  museum, 
where  it  is  still  to  be  looked  at  unless  somebody 
has  by  this  time  taken  it  away. 

You  see  this  is  quite  a  true  story. 


A  February  Gymnastic  Story 

A  STORY  WITH  ACTIONS  BY  THE  CHILDREN 

To-day  we  are  going  to  play  Valentine  Party  ^ 
We  will  play  you  are  cupids.  I  am  going  to 
toss  bows  and  arrows  to  you  all.  Here  are 
the  bows,  catch  them.  (Teacher  makes  mo¬ 
tion  as  if  throwing  a  large  bundle  of  bows. 
Each  pupil  makes  motion  as  if  catching  one.) 
Here  are  the  arrows.  (Motions  similar  to 
those  above.) 

You  may  all  shoot  at  me.  (Pupils  make  mo¬ 
tion  of  drawing  back  bows  and  shooting  ar¬ 
rows  at  the  teacher.) 

You  may  shoot  out  the  window.  (Pupils 
shoot.) 

You  may  shoot  at  the  ceiling.  (Appropriate 
motion  by  pupils.) 

You  may  shoot  at  the  floor.  (Appropriate 
motion.) 

You  may  shoot  at  the  upper  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room.  (Appropriate  motion.) 

You  may  shoot  at  the  upper  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room.  (Appropriate  motion.) 

You  may  shoot  at  the  upper  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room.  (After  each  order  the  pupils 
make  motion  of  shooting.) 

The  upper  southeast  corner. 

The  lower  northeast  corner. 

The  lower  northwest  corner. 

The  lower  southeast  corner. 

The  lower  southwest  corner. 

You  may  shoot  behind  your  backs. 

You  may  shoot  at  me,  standing  tiptoe. 

You  may  shoot  at  me,  standing  on  your  right 
foot. 

Shoot  at  me,  standing  on  your  left  foot. 

Shoot  at  my  desk,  kneeling  on  both  knees. 

Shoot  at  my  desk,  kneeling  on  your  right 
knee. 

Shoot,  kneeling  on  your  left  knee. 

Shoot,  holding  bow  and  arrow  over  your 
head. 

Stoop  and  shoot  under  your  desk. 

Turn,  stoop,  and  shoot  under  the  desk  on 
the  other  side  of  you. 

Shoot  at  my  desk,  with  both  bow  and  arrow 
held  in  the  right  hand. 


*  All  rights  reserved  by  Young  America  Publishing  Co. 
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Shoot  at  my  desk  with  both  bow  and  arrow 
held  in  your  left  hand. 

Holding  your  bow  and  arrow  in  your  left 
hand,  forward  march. 

Continue  marching,  holding  the  bow  and  ar¬ 
row  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 


March  with  the  bow  and  arrow  held  behind 
you  at  the  waist. 

As  you  pass  my  desk  in  marching,  drop  your 
bow  and  arrow  on  the  desk  and  march  back  to 
your  own  seat. 


Step  by  Step  in  Language  Work 


A  Portrait  of  Washington 

See  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  this  month’s  Teachers 
Magazine. 

I.  Oral 

1.  Let  the  children  look  carefully  at  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Ask  one  pupil  after  another  to  tell  you  what 
he  sees  in  the  picture.  Continue  thus  until  about 
a  dozen  children  have  taken  part  in  the  exercise. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  the  children  in 
the  picture  are  doing.  They  will  tell  stories 
similar  to  the  following: 

There  are  six  children  in  the  picture.  Two  of  them 
are  holding  a  picture  of  George  Washington.  The  other 
four  children  are  holding  flags. 

The  two  girls  who  are  holding  the  picture  are  saying, 
“This  is  a  picture  of  Washington.  George  Washington 
was  the  father  of  his  country.” 

The  children  who  have  the  flags  are  saying,  “These 
are  American  flags.  We  love  our  country.  We  love 
our  country’s  flag.” 

3.  Ask  questions  of  the  children,  so  that 
they  may  see  more  in  the  pictures,  as, 

How  many  girls  are  there  in  the  picture? 
How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  picture?  How 
many  of  the  girls  have  short  hair?  How  many 
have  long  hair?  How  is  the  little  boy  on  the 
left  dressed?  How  is  the  boy  next  to  him 
dressed?  How  are  the  two  girls  holding  the 
picture  dressed?  How  are  the  two  boys  on  the 
right  dressed?  How  many  children  have  on 
belts?  What  kind  of  a  room  are  the  children 
standing  in? 

4.  Ask  questions  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  imagination,  as, 

What  do  you  think  the  girls’  names  are?  The 
boys’  names?  Are  they  kindergarten  children, 
or  are  they  in  the  primary  room  ?  What  do  you 
think  is  the  name  of  their  teacher?  What  do 
they  do  in  school?  What' do  they  do  with  the 
flags?  Who  own  the  flags ?  What  do  you  think 
they  know  about  George  Washington?  Whose 
birthday  do  you  suppose  it  is?  Of  what  colors 
are  the  rosettes  at  the  corners  of  the  picture  of 
Washington?  Of  what  colors  are  the  flags? 
How  tall  is  the  picture  of  Washington?  How 
tall  are  the  children?  What  will  they  do  to 
celebrate  Washington’s  Birthday?  What  kind 


of  a  paper-cutting  will  they  make?  What  will 
they  sing?  What  will  they  play? 

5.  Have  the  children  name  the  picture. 

Ask  each  child  to  suggest  a  name  for  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Write  the  names  suggested  on  the  black¬ 
board.  Allow  the  children  to  choose  the  name 
they  think  is  the  best. 

6.  Have  the  children  tell  stories  about  the 
picture.  The  stories  will  be  similar  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

It  was  Washington’s  birthday.  The  children  had 
hung  flags  up  in  the  schoolroom.  A  picture  of  George 
Washington  stood  on  an  easel  on  the  platform. 

The  children  gave  the  flag  salute.  They  sang  songs 
about  our  country.  They  spoke  pieces  about  Wash¬ 
ington. 

After  the  Washington’s  birthday  exercises  were  over, 
the  teacher  said,  “Now,  I  am  going  to  have  a  picture 
taken.  Grace  and  Margaret  may  hold  the  picture  of 
Washington.  Frank  and  Jamie  may  stand  on  one  side, 
with  their  flags.  Gordon  and  Margaret  may  stand  on 
the  other  side  with  their  flags.” 

The  children  stood  up  as  the  teacher  told  them  to. 
Then  she  took  a  picture.  This  is  the  picture  the  teacher 
took. 

II.  Written 

1.  ORAL  PREPARATION 

Have  the  story-telling  continued  until  every 
child  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  to  write, 
and  is  able  to  express  himself  clearly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  in  writing. 

2.  SPELLING 

Have  the  children  help  you  in  selecting  a  list 
of  words  to  be  used  for  spelling.  Write  the 
words  on  the  blackboard,  and  have  the  children 
copy  and  learn  to  spell  them.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  words  that  may  be  used: 

flag  hair 

children  belt 

Washington  George 

picture  birthday 

red  six 

white 
blue 

Drill  upon  such  words  as  may  be  needed  un¬ 
til  every  child  can  spell  correctly  all  the  words 
he  will  need  in  writing  his  story. 
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Common  School  Hymns — I 
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Supplementary  Reading  for  Primary  Grades 


The  Dish  of  Pottage 

Abraham  and  Sarah  had  both  died,  and  Isaac  and  Rebekah  were  left 
alone.  But  God  gave  them  children,  dear  little  twin  boys.  One  was 
named  Esau  and  the  other  Jacob. 

The  two  boys  looked  very  little  alike,  even  though  they  were  twins. 
Esau,  the  first-born,  was  very  hairy,  and  he  had  a  gruff,  heavy  voice. 
Jacob’s  skin  was  smooth  and  fair,  and  he  had  a  sweet,  clear  voice. 

When  the  boys  were  grown  up  Esau  became  a  hunter  and  farmer, 
while  Jacob  stayed  in  the  house  with  his  mother.  It  happened  that  Jacob 
was  his  mother’s  favorite,  while  the  father  loved  Esau  best. 

One  day  Esau  came  in  from  the  field  hungry  and  exhausted.  Jacob 
had  just  finished  cooking  a  nice  dish  of  lentil  porridge,  or  red  pottage  as  it 
was  called.  There  it  stood  on  the  table  steaming  hot,  and  it  did  smelt 
good  to  hungry  Esau.  As  he  saw  it  standing  there  he  felt  hungrier  than 
ever.  r 

“O,  Jacob,”  he  said  to  his  brother,  “please  let  me  eat  of  the  red  pot¬ 
tage,  for  I  am  faint  with  hunger. 

“What  will  you  give  me,”  Jacob  replied,  “if  I  let  you  eat  it?’ 

“What  do  you  want?”  said  Esau. 

Jacob  said,  “I  want  you  to  give  me  your  birthright,  and  let  me  be 
master  in  this  house. 

Esau,  being  the  first-born,  the  servants,  and  even  Jacob,  had  to  obey 
him.  By  right  of  birth  the  oldest  son  could  command  all  in  the  house. 
Jacob  did  not  like  to  be  his  brother’s  servant.  So  he  often  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “I  wish  I  were  master  in  the  house.” 

Esau  had  no  right  to  sell  his  birthright.  He  knew  also  that  Jacob 
asked  too  much  for  the  pottage,  but  still  he  was  very  hungry. 

“If  I  should  die  of  hunger,”  he  said,  “I  would  not  be  master  in  the 
house  anyway.  Yes,  you  shall  have  my  birthright,  if  you  will  only  give 
me  the  dish  of  pottage.” 

“Good,”  said  Jacob,  “but  you  must  swear  that  I  shall  surely  have 
your  birthright. 
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And  Esau  foolishly  agreed. 

Then  Jacob  set  the  dish  of  pottage  before  his  brother.  He  placed 
bread  beside  it  and  Esau  began  to  eat.  When  he  had  finished  he  arose 
and  went  out,  for  now  Jacob  was  master  in  the  house. 

It  was  very  wrong  of  Jacob  to  have  asked  so  much  of  his  brother  for 
the  pottage,  as  wrong  as  if  he  had  made  Esau  give  him  a  gold  ring  for  a 
lead  pencil.  Jacob  might  have  given  the  food  anyway,  when  his  own 
brother  was  so  hungry.  Thus  Jacob  cheated  his  brother  and  this  was  a 
sin. 

Esau  knew  that  he  should  not  have  sold  his  birthright  just  for  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  even  if  he  was  hungry.  So  he  too  had  committed  a  sin. 

Jacob  Deceives  His  Father 

When  Isaac  was  old  he  became  blind,  so  that  he  could  not  see  any¬ 
thing.  One  day  he  called  his  son  Esau  to  him  and  said,  “My  son.” 

Esau  answered,  “Here  am  I.” 

“I  am  now  an  old  man,’’  said  Isaac,  “and  I  do  not  know  how  long 
God  will  let  me  live.  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you.  Take  your  bow 
and  arrows,  and  go  out  to  the  field  and  shoot  some  deer  for  me,  that  I  may 
have  venison  to  eat.  Cook  the  venison  as  I  like  it  best,  for  you  know  well 
how  to  do  this.  Then  bring  it  to  me  that  I  may  eat,  and  I  will  give  you 
my  blessing  before  I  die.” 

Esau  started  to  the  field  after  the  venison  at  once,  that  he  might 
bring  it  to  his  father. 

Now  Rebekah  had  heard  what  Isaac  said  to  Esau.  She  went  quickly 
to  find  Jacob,  whom,  as  you  know,  she  liked  more  than  Esau. 

‘  Listen,  dear  son,”  she  said  to  him,  “I  have  heard  your  father  speak 
to  Esau,  saying,  ‘Bring  me  venison  and  cook  it  as  I  like  it  best,  that  I  may 
eat  and  bless  you  before  I  die.’  I  would  rather  have  you  get  this  blessing 
instead  of  Esau.  This  is  my  plan.  Go  to  the  flock  and  bring  me  two 
young  kids.  I  will  make  one  of  them  a  savory  dish  such  as  your  father 
likes.  You  shall  then  take  it  to  him.  Father  Isaac  will  think  that  you 
are  Esau  and  will  give  you  his  blessing.” 

‘  But  mother,”  Jacob  replied,  “my  brother  is  a  very  hairy  man  and 
I  am  smooth.  When  my  father  takes  my  hand  and  knows  that  I  am  not 
Esau  he  will  say  that  I  am  trying  to  deceive  him.  Then  I  shall  bring  a 
curse  upon  myself  and  not  a  blessing.” 

“Do  not  be  afraid,”  said  his  mother.  “If  your  father  should  curse  you 
the  curse  shall  come  upon  me  instead.  Only  obey  me,  and  get  the  kids 
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from  the  herd  of  goats  at  once,  lest  your  brother  return  before  we  are 
ready.” 

Jacob  went  to  the  flock  and  caught  the  two  kids  as  his  mother  had 
told  him  to  do.  Rebekah  quickly  made  from  them  a  savory  dish  such  as 
the  father  loved.  Then  she  brought  some  of  the  clothes  belonging  to  Esau 
and  Jacob  put  them  on.  She  also  took  the  skins  which  she  had  stripped 
from  the  kids  and  made  them  into  gloves  and  fastened  them  to  Jacob’s 
hands.  At  the  same  time  she  tied  another  piece  of  goat  skin  around  his 
smooth  neck.  She  thought  that  in  this  way  Jacob  would  be  made  to  feel 
rough,  like  Esau,  and  when  his  blind  father  should  touch  him,  he  would 
believe  that  Esau  was  before  him. 

When  all  was  ready  Rebekah  placed  the  meat  and  the  bread  which 
she  had  prepared  in  Jacob’s  hands,  and  he  went  with  them  to  his  father. 
And  Jacob  came  to  his  father  and  said,  ‘‘My  father.” 

Isaac  said,  “Here  am  I ;  who  are  you,  my  son?” 

And  Jacob  said  to  his  father,  ‘‘I  am  Esau.  I  have  done  as  you  bade 
me.  Arise,  sit  and  eat  of  my  venison.  Then  bless  me. 

‘‘How  is  it,”  said  Isaac,  ‘‘that  you  have  found  the  venison  so 
quickly?” 

“Because,”  answered  Jacob,  “your  God  gave  it  to  me.”  (How  do 
you  suppose  Jacob  dared  to  lie  so  boldly  to  his  father !) 

And  Isaac  said  to  Jacob,  “Come  near,  that  I  may  clasp  your  hands, 
and  know  whether  you  are  my  very  son  Esau  or  not. 

You  may  be  sure  that  Jacob  now  felt  pretty  anxious  and  wished  he 
were  out  of  the  room.  But  he  had  to  obey  his  father,  so  he  went  near. 
Isaac  felt  the  hands  and  touched  the  neck.  They  were  rough  like  Esau’s 
and  the  father  was  puzzled.  “ The  voice  ,”  he  said,  “is  Jacob’s  voice ,  but 
the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.” 

Then  Father  Isaac  took  the  meat  and  ate.  When  he  had  finished  he 
asked  once  more,  “Are  you  my  very  son  Esau  ?  ” 

And  Jacob  answered,  “I  am.” 

‘  ‘Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son,  *  ’  the  father  said. 

Jacob  went  still  nearer  and  kissed  his  father.  As  he  knelt  beside  the 
cot  Isaac  smelled  the  smell  of  Esau’s  clothes  which  Jacob  had  put  on  and 
felt  sure  now  that  Esau  was  before  him.  So  Isaac  laid  his  hands  on  the 
head  of  his  son  Jacob  and  blessed  him. 

As  soon  as  his  father  had  finished  speaking  Jacob  went  out.  Scarcely 
had  he  left  the  room  when  Esau  returned  from  the  hunt.  Esau  made  a 
savory  dish  and  took  it  to  his  father,  saying,  “Rise  up  my  father,  and  eat 
of  the  venison,  and  then  bless  me.” 
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Blind  old  Isaac  cried  out,  “Who  are  you?” 

“I  am  Esau,  your  beloved  son,”  was  the  reply. 

Then  Father  Isaac  trembled  and  said,  “Who?  Where  is  he  that  has 
taken  venison  and  brought  it  to  me,  and  I  ate  of  all  before  you  came,  and 
blessed  him  ?  and  he  must  remain  blessed. 

When  Esau  heard  his  father’s  words  he  cried  out  with  a  very  great 
and  bitter  cry,  and  said  to  his  father,  “Bless  me  also,  O  my  father.” 

But  Father  Isaac  answered,  “Now  I  understand.  Your  brother  Jacob 
has  been  here  and  through  deceit  has  taken  your  blessing.  ” 

“This  is  the  second  time  my  brother  has  deceived  me,”  Esau  said. 
“First  he  took  away  my  birthright,  and  now  he  has  taken  away  my 
blessing.”  “But,”  he  added,  “have  you  not  kept  a  blessing  for  me? 
Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father.” 

Isaac  answered,  “I  cannot  undo  what  I  have  done.  Jacob  is  now 
your  lord  and  I  have  given  him  you  and  all  your  brothers  as  servants.  ’  ’ 

Then  Esau  cried  bitterly  and  took  his  father’s  hand  and  said,  “Have 

you  but  one  blessing '?  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father  ” 

Then  Isaac  took  pity  on  him  and  gave  him  a  blessing,  but  he  could 
offer  him  but  little. 

From  that  time  on  Esau  hated  his  brother  Jacob.  He  even  said  to 
some  friend,  “My  father  will  soon  die.  Then  I  will  kill  my  brother 
Jacob.  ”  ’  ...  :  ,  j  c,. 

,  •  r .  .  .  .  .  ,  _  '  1  m  -• 

These  words  were  reported  to  Rebekah  and  she  was  afraid  that  Esau 
might  really  kill  her  dear  Jacob.  And — but  what  happened  next  is 
another  story. 

. ,  -  r  i.  -r-  >  -  •  -  :  ;  ’ 
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First  Year  Lesson  Plans  for  February 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Teach  this  little  poem: 

THE  SHORTEST  MONTH 
Will  winter  never  be  over? 

Will  the  dark  days  never  go? 

Must  the  buttercup  and  the  clover 
Be  always  hid  under  the  snow? 

Ah,  lend  me  your  little  ear,  love; 

Hark!  ’tis  a  beautiful  thing; 

The  weariest  month  of  the  year,  love, 

Is  shortest  and  nearest  the  Spring. 

Talk  about  February’s  being  the  shortest 
month.  The  year  1912  is  leap  year;  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  twenty-nine  days.  What  month 
comes  after  February?  What  signs  of  Spring 
are  there  in  March?  (Pussy-willows,  robins.) 

TUESDAY 

Talk  about  the  special  days  of  the  month — 
Valentine’s  Day,  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday,  Longfellow’s  Birthday. 
Explain  what  is  meant  by  patriotism,  em¬ 
phasizing  that  it  is  love  of  country.  Love  is 
the  keynote  of  the  month,  of  Valentine’s  Day 
especially,  as  it  was  the  keynote  in  the  lives  of 
the  heroes  we  study  about  this  month. 

WEDNESDAY 

Lincoln. — Tell  the  children  the  story  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  boyhood;  his  home,  a  one-roomed  log 
cabin;  the  boy’s  hard  work;  his  being  taught 
to  read  by  his  mother;  his  fondness  for  read¬ 
ing;  studying  in  the  evening  before  the  log 
fire;  working  examples  on  the  wooden  shovel; 
the  borrowed  book  and  how  it  was  spoiled. 

THURSDAY 

/  Lincoln.  —  His  first  earnings;  practising 
speech-making;  becomes  a  lawyer. 

Lincoln. — The  President  of  the  United 
States.  What  kind  of  a  man  he  was. 

FRIDAY 

Flag  Salute. — The  meaning  of  the  stars  and 
stripes.  Meaning  of  the  colors,  red,  white  and 
blue.  Betsy  Ross  and  the  making  of  the  first 
flag. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

A  valentine  poem: 

The  valentine  I’m  sending  says 
“The  one  that  I  love  best”; 

There’s  only  one  to  give  that  to; 

Perhaps  you  may  have  guessed. 

I’ll  send  it  with  my  dearest  love 
To  you,  dear  mother  mine, 

To  tell  you  that  I’ll  always  be 
Your  faithful  valentine. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  valentine  is  a 
message  of  love. 


TUESDAY 

The  Story  of  St.  Valentine. — Once  there  lived 
a  priest  named  Valentine,  who  was  famous  for 
his  kind  deeds.  He  nursed  the  sick,  and  helped 
the  people  who  were  poor.  He  loved  children, 
and  the  children  loved  him. 

When  Valentine  got  too  old  to  visit  the  sick, 
he  wrote  letters  to  the  sick  and  the  suffering. 
People  watched  for  his  messages  of  love.  When 
the  children  were  sick  they  would  say,  “I  guess 
Valentine  will  send  me  a  letter  to-day.” 

After  Valentine  died  he  was  made  a  saint, 
and  it  is  on  the  birthday  of  St.  Valentine  that 
we  send  our  messages  of  love.  We  call  them 
valentines. 

WEDNESDAY 

How  the  valentine  must  be  a  message  if  it’s 
meaning  is  to  be  kept.  No  comic  valentines  to 
hurt  people’s  feelings;  nobody  to  be  slighted. 

THURSDAY 

Preparation  for  Washington’s  Birthday. 
Stories  of  his  childhood. 

FRIDAY 

Washington. — How  he  gave  up  his  plan  to 
be  a  sailor  to  please  his  mother;  work  as  a 
surveyor;  his  bravery  as  a  young  man. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Learn  the  following  poem: 

WASHINGTON 

Of  all  the  great  men  that  have  lived, 

And  served  their  country  well, 

There’s  one  far  greater  than  them  all, 

Whose  name  I  now  will  tell. 

His  deeds  are  known  thruout  the  land, 

His  name  renown  has  won; 

Who  is  it  we  all  love  so  well? 

Our  own  dear  Washington. 

The  English  tried  to  take  this  land, 

And  claim  it  as  their  own — 

This  land  so  bright  and  beautiful — 

The  land  we  call  our  home. 

They  came  across  the  ocean 
With  cannon,  sword  and  gun; 

Who  drove  them  back  to  whence  they  came? 

Our  own  dear  Washington. 

— Selected. 

Teach  the  children  the  first  stanza  of  the 
poem. 

TUESDAY 

Teach  the  second  stanza  of  the  poem  “Wash¬ 
ington.” 

WEDNESDAY 

Practise  reciting  the  poem  “Washington”  in 
concert. 

THURSDAY 

Recite  the  poem  again. 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  poem  ready  for  Washington’s 
Birthday. 
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Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Longfellow. — Tell  the  story  of  the  poet’s 
childhood. 

TUESDAY 

Have  the  children  tell  back  to  you,  in  com¬ 
plete  sentences,  what  they  remember  about 
Longfellow. 

WEDNESDAY 

Read  “The  Children’s  Home’’  to  the  pupils, 
retelling  the  story  in  your  own  words,  so  that 
they  may  understand. 

THURSDAY 

Talk  about  the  coming  of  Spring.  Signs  that 
are  apparent  in  spite  of  the  cold. 

FRIDAY 

Think  of  the  roots  getting  ready  to  sprout, 
Reaching  their  slender  brown  fingers  about, 

Under  the  ice  and  the  leaves  and  the  snow, 
Waiting  to  grow. 

Only  a  month  or  a  few  weeks  more, 

Will  they  have  to  wait  behind  that  door; 

Listen  and  watch,  for  they  are  below, 

Waiting  to  grow. 


Our  Flag 

CONCERT  RECITATION 

Pupil  (pointing  to  Flag). — 

This  is  our  flag,  our  bonnie  flag, 

It  waves  o’er  land  and  sea. 

Let  others  love  their  country’s  flag, 
This  is  the  flag  for  me! 


All. — 

And  that’s  the  flag  we  all  revere, 
There  cannot  be  another; 

And  everyone  who  holds  it  dear 
Shall  be  to  us  a  brother. 


Pupil.— 

Long  may  it  wave  and  tell  the  world: 
America  is  free 

And  strong  and  just;  “In  God  we  trust.” 
This  is  the  flag  for  me. 


All.— 

And  that’s  the  flag  we  all  revere, 

There  cannot  be  another, 

And  everyone  who  holds  it  dear 
Shall  be  to  us  a  brother. 

Long  may  it  wave  and  tell  the  world: 
America  is  free, 

And  strong  and  just;  “In  God  we  trust.” 
This  is  the  flag  for  me! 


Valentine  Border:  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting. 
Designed  by  Mildred  Merrill. 


Second  Year  Plans  in  English 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Conversation  on  February:  How  many  days 
in  February  usually?  How  many  days  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  this  year?  How  often  does  leap  year 
occur?  Look  on  a  calendar  and  see  what  day 
of  the  week  occurs  five  times  in  February  this 
year.  (Thursday.)  February  will  not  have 
five  Thursdays  again  until  1940.  What  days 
do  we  celebrate  this  month? 

TUESDAY 

A  flag  salute,  to  be  used  thru  the  month : 

Hail  to  thee,  our  glorious  banner, 

Red,  and  white,  and  blue. 

Hats  removed,  we  pledge  to  thee 
Loyal  hearts  and  true. 

— Primary  Songs. 

Explain  to  the  children  the  meaning  of  the 
three  colors:  Red  stands  for  bravery,  white 
for  purity,  blue  says,  “Be  true.” 

WEDNESDAY 

Tell  the  story  of  Betsy  Ross  and  the  making 
of  the  first  American  flag.  Explain  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  stripes  and  the  stars:  Thirteen 
stripes  to  represent  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and  one  star  for  each  State  existing  to-day. 


How  many  stars  are  there  on  our  flag  now? 
When  is  a  new  star  first  shown?  (Fourth  of 
July.) 

THURSDAY 

Have  the  children  tell  back  to  you  the  story 
of  Betsy  Ross,  and  the  meaning  of  the  stars  and 
stripes. 

FRIDAY 

Have  the  children  recite  the  following 
stanza : 

There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands, 

There  are  flags  of  every  hue; 

But  there  is  no  flag,  however  grand, 

Like  our  own  “Red,  White  and  Blue.” 

Let  the  children  first  copy  the  stanza,  and 
then  teach  it  to  them. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Tell  the  story  of  Lincoln’s  boyhood:  Life  in 
a  log  cabin,  borrowing  the  book,  plans  for  mak¬ 
ing  money,  fondness  for  study,  etc.  If  the  chil¬ 
dren  know  anything  of  the  story  draw  out  from 
them  all  that  they  can  tell. 

TUESDAY 

Have  the  children  write  seven  sentences,  tell¬ 
ing  about  Abraham  Lincoln. 

WEDNESDAY 

Tell  about  Lincoln  as  man  and  President 


A  Revised  Mother  Goose 


1. — Little  Bo-Peep 

Little  Bo-Peep  she  sought  her 
sheep, 

’Twas  sad  to  see  her  crying; 

O’er  hill  and  dale  she  loud  did 
hail, 

But  there  was  no  replying. 

Little  Bo-Peep,  don’t  go  to  sleep! 

Your  sheep  you  ought  to  mind 
’em! 

And  well-a-day,  if  once  they 
stray, 

You  never  more  may  find  ’em. 

Little  Bo-Peep  fell  fast  asleep, 

And  dreamt  she  heard  them 
bleating, 

But  when  she  awoke  ’twas  all  a 
joke, 

For  still  they  were  a-fleeting. 

Little  Bo-Peep  found  all  her 
sheep, 

And  glad  she  was  to  find  ’em; 

When  to  their  home  they  all  did 
come, 

They  wagged  their  tails  be¬ 
hind  ’em! 


2. — Humpty  Dumpty 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall,  * 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great 
fall, 

All  the  king’s  horses, 

And  all  the  king’s  men, 

Couldn’t  put  Humpty  Dumpty 
together  again. 

Humpty  Dumpty,  now  who  is 
he? 

He  is  as  yellow  as  yellow  can  be, 

How  can  he  stand  when  he 
hasn’t  a  leg? 

Humpty  Dumpty  was  only  an 
egg. 


3. — Little  Tom  Tucker 

Little  Tom  Tucker 
Sang  for  his  supper, 

What  shall  we  give  him, 

White  bread  and  butter? 

How  shall  he  cut  it 
Without  any  knife? 

How  shall  he  marry 


Without  e’er  a  wife? 

Little  Tom  Tucker 
Soon  got  his  supper; 

What  did  he  have 
With  the  white  bread  and  but¬ 
ter? 

Milk  from  the  cow 
That  was  lovely  and  sweet; 
Wouldn’t  you  sing 
If  you  had  such  a  treat? 


4. — Jack  Sprat 

Jack  Sprat  could  eat  no  fat, 
His  wife  could  eat  no  lean; 
And  so  you  see,  between  the  two 
They  kept  the  platter  clean. 

Jack  Sprat  could  never  do 
With  sugar  in  his  tea; 

His  wife  was  very  fond  of  it, 

So  took  his  share,  you  see! 


3. — Ride  a  Cock-Horse 

Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury 
Cross, 

To  see  a  young  lady  get  on  a 
white  horse; 

Rings  on  her  fingers,  and  bells 
on  her  toes, 

She  shall  have  music  wherever 
she  goes. 

See  the  folks  running  from  near 
and  far, 

Coming  by  bus  and  by  motor¬ 
car; 

Why  are  they  running  so  fast? 
Of  course 

To  see  the  young  lady  get  off 
the  white  horse! 


6. — Jack  and  Jill 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill, 
To  fetch  a  pail  of  water, 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his 
crown, 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

Up  Jack  got,  and  home  did  trot 
As  fast  as  he  could  caper; 
What  a  job,  to  plaster  his  nob 
With  vinegar  and  brown  pa¬ 
per. 


7. — Pussy  Cat 

Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  where  have 
you  been? 

I’ve  been  to  London,  to  see  the 
fine  queen. 

Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  what  did 
you  there? 

Frightened  a  little  mouse  under 
her  chair. 

Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  tell  me,  1 
pray, 

If  you  would  like,  dear,  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  stay? 

No!  though  the  ladies  wear 
dresses  of  silk, 

Give  me  the  fresh  country  but¬ 
ter  and  milk. 


8. — Gcorgie,  Porgie 

Georgie,  Porgie,  pudding  and 
pie, 

Kissed  the  girls,  and  made  them 
cry; 

When  the  girls  came  out  to  play, 
Georgie  Porgie  ran  away. 

Georgie,  Porgie,  what  a  shame, 
You  are  very  much  to  blame; 
Boys  should  never  treat  girls  so, 
Never  make  their  tears  to  flow. 

— R.  G.  Valentine. 


Nature’s  Remedies 

Don’t  mind  the  snow, 

For  don’t  you  know 

’Tis  sent  to  clothe  the  earth, 

With  robe  so  warm, 

To  keep  from  harm, 

The  flowers  that  spring  gives 
birth? 

The  snowdrops  rare, 

With  bells  so  fair, 

And  violets  so  sweet, 

All  safely  lie 
Till  frost  goes  by, 

Beneath  its  fleecy  sheet. 

So  oft  in  life, 

Its  care  and  strife 
Are  sent  us  for  our  good; 

God  knoweth  best, 

So  let  us  rest, 

Contented,  as  we  should. 

— The  Teachers’  Aid. 
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THURSDAY 

Have  the  children  tell  back  to  you  all  they 
can  about  Lincoln. 

FRIDAY 

Read  to  the  children  the  following  poem : 

WAS  LINCOLN  A  KING? 

We  talked  of  Kings,  little  Ned  and  I, 

As  we  sat  in  the  firelight’s  glow; 

Of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  days  gone  by, 

And  his  kingdom  of  long  ago. 

Of  Norman  William,  who,  brave  and  stern, 

His  armies  to  victory  led, 

Then,  after  a  pause:  “At  school  we  learn 
Of  another  great  man,”  said  Ned. 

“And  this  one  was  good  to  the  oppressed, 

He  was  gentle  and  brave,  and  so 
Wasn’t  he  greater  than  all  the  rest? 

’Twas  Abraham  Lincoln,  you  know.” 

“Was  Lincoln  a  king?”  I  asked  him  then, 

And  in  waiting  for  his  reply 
A  long  procession  of  noble  men 
Seemed  to  pass  in  the  firelight  by, 

When  “No”  came  slowly  from  little  Ned, 

And  thoughtfully;  then,  with  a  start, 

“He  wasn’t  a  king — outside,”  he  said, 

“But  I  think  he  was  in  his  heart.” 

—Ella  Matthews  Bangs. 

Talk  with  the  children  about  what  Ned 
meant  by  saying  that  Lincoln  was  a  king  in  his 
heart.  Can  we  be  kings  and  queens  like  Lin¬ 
coln? 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Have  the  children  tell  you  the  story  of  St. 
Valentine.  They  will  all  know  it.  Then  finish 
'  the  lesson  by  having  five  sentences  written 
about  the  old  saint. 

TUESDAY 

Bring  out  the  idea  of  the  love  behind  the  mes¬ 
sages  St.  Valentine  sent  to  his  friends.  Write 
the  following  stanza  on  the  blackboard,  have 
the  children  learn  it  by  heart: 

It  isn’t  the  number  of  joys  we  have, 

That  makes  us  happy  and  gay, 

But  the  number  we  share  with  our  little  friends, 
Ah,  that  is  the  secret,  they  say. 

WEDNESDAY 

Why  are  valentines  often  heart-shaped? 

Why  should  comic  valentines  never  be  sent? 
Read  the  following  poem  to  the  children,  and 
have  them  re-write  it  in  their  own  words : 

A  sparrow’s  valentine 
“  Whate’er  shall  I  do  for  a  sweet  valentine?” 

Chirped  a  lively  brown  sparrow  one  day. 

“  For  Marjorie’s  been  such  a  very  kind  friend, 

And  my  love  I  must  send  her  some  way. 


“  But  alas !  I’ve  no  ink,  nor  even  a  pen, 

And  how  I  shall  write  I  can’t  tell.” 

And  he  tilted  his  tail  in  perplexity,  then 

He  pondered  it  wisely  and  well. 

Straightway  to  the  little  maid’s  window  he  flew, 

And  worked  with  his  eyes  all  aglow. 

Next  morn,  when  Meg  opened  her  window,  she  knew 

’Twas  his  heart  she  saw  drawn  in  the  snow. 

— M.  T.  Davidsburg. 

THURSDAY 

Write  the  story  of  Washington  and  the 
cherry  tree. 

FRIDAY 

For  dictation: 

Run  the  flags  up,  every  one, 

Flag  the  old  red,  white,  and  blue, 

All  to  honor  Washington, 

Good,  and  brave,  and  true. 

— Youth’s  Companion. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Have  the  children  copy  the  following  poem: 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

“  How  did  George  Washington  look?”  asked  Nell. 

What  was  he  like?  Won’t  you  please  to  tell?” 

Thus  I  answered :  “A  courtly  man 

Wearing  his  honors  as  heroes  can. 

Erect  and  tall,  with  his  six  feet,  two; 

Knee-breeches,  buckles,  frills  and  queue; 

Powdered  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  far  apart; 

Strong-limbed  and  fearless,  with  gentle  heart; 

Gracious  in  manner  toward  everyone. 

Such,  my  Nellie,  was  Washington.” 

— Selected. 

TUESDAY 

Talk  about  the  various  characteristics  of 
Washington  mentioned  in  the  poem  used  for 
Monday’s  lesson.  Show  pictures  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Martha  Washington,  and  other  pictures  of 
Revolutionary  days.  Talk  about  the  manner 
of  dress  of  those  days,  asking  the  children  to 
show  the  differences  between  then  and  now. 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  a  list  of  the  name  words  (nouns)  in 
the  poem  “George  Washington.” 

Write  a  list  of  the  describing  words  (adjec¬ 
tives). 

THURSDAY 

Allow  the  children  to  dramatize,  in  their  own 
way,  the  story  of  Washington  and  the  cherry 
tree. 

FRIDAY 

Longfellow,  his  life  and  poems.  (This  is  to 
be  given  on  the  poet’s  birthday,  whenever  in 
the  school  days  it  occurs.) 


Third  Year  Lesson 

First  Week 

MONDAY 

Conversation  on  patriotism :  what  patriotism 
means.  How  children  can  be  patriotic.  Treat¬ 
ing  the  flag  with  proper  respect.  Standing 
when  “America”  is  sung.  What  it  means  to  be 
an  American — not  necessarily  one  who  was 
born  in  this  country,  but  one  who  would  give 
his  life,  if  need  be,  to  protect  the  country  and 
the  flag. 

TUESDAY 

Write  a  list  of  five  people  who  you  think 
were,  or  are,  patriotic.  Tell  why  you  think  each 
was  or  is  a  good  patriot. 

WEDNESDAY 

Give  each  pupil  a  Lincoln  penny.  Have 
everyone  write  what  he  sees  on  the  cent.  Here 
is  what  will  be  found:  A  portrait  of  Lincoln; 

In  God  We  Trust;  Liberty;  1909;  one  cent, 
United  States  of  America;  e  pluribus  unum; 
two  heads  of  wheat. 

When  the  lists  are  complete,  explain  the 
meaning  of  each :  Why  is  Lincoln’s  portrait 
used?  What  did  Lincoln  do  for  our  country? 

“In  God  We  Trust”  is  our  national  motto.  “Lib¬ 
erty  ’  calls  attention  to  Lincoln’s  work  in  free¬ 
ing  the  slaves.  “1909”  is  the  year  when  the 
first  Lincoln  pennies  were  made.  “E  pluribus 
unum,”  meaning  “one  from  many,”  indicates 
that  one  nation  is  formed  of  many  States.  The 
heads  of  wheat  suggest  that  it  is  from  wheat 
that  our  nation  is  nourished. 

THURSDAY 

For  dictation: 

Do  not  look  for  wrong  and  evil, 

You  will  find  them  if  you  do; 

As  you  measure  to  your  neighbor, 

He  will  measure  back  to  you. 

FRIDAY 

Poem  to  be  memorized.  Have  the  following 
poem  copied  by  the  children : 

THE  LAND  OF  COUNTERPANE 
When  I  was  sick  and  lay  abed, 

I  had  two  pillows  at  my  head, 

And  all  my  toys  beside  me  lay, 

To  keep  me  happy  all  the  day. 

And  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  so, 

I  watched  my  leaden  soldiers  go, 

With  different  uniforms  and  drills, 

Among  the  bed  clothes,  thru  the  hills, 

And  sometimes  sent  my  ships  in  fleets 
All  up  and  down  among  the  sheets, 

Or  brought  my  trees  and  houses  out, 

And  planted  cities  all  about. 

I  was  the  giant,  great  and  still, 

That  sits  upon  the  pillow  hill, 

And  sees  before  him,  hill  and  plain, 

The  pleasant  Land  of  Counterpane. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Plans  in  ILnglish 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Write  answers  to  the  following  sentences : 
Where  is  the  land  of  counterpane? 

What  is  a  counterpane?  (If  you  do  not 
know,  see  the  dictionary.) 

What  are  toys? 

What  is  a  uniform? 

How  do  soldiers  drill? 

What  is  a  fleet? 

What  is  a  giant? 

Are  there  any  real  giants  nowadays?  Did 
you  ever  see  one  at  a  circus? 

Learn  the  first  two  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

TUESDAY 

Re-write  “The  Land  of  Counterpane”  in  your 
own  words. 

__  Learn  the  last  two  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

WEDNESDAY 

For  dictation,  two  sayings  of  Abraham 
Lincoln : 

Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is  right,  and  he  may 
succeed. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not  wiser  to¬ 
day  than  he  was  yesterday. 

THURSDAY 

Read  the  following  to  the  children : 

TWO  PICTURES 

A  house  of  logs,  some  burning  knots 
To  warm  the  room  and  make  bright  spots; 

Few  plain,  worn  books,  a  shingle  slate; 

A  boy  who  loves  to  study  late; 

A  lad  who  toils  thru  long,  hard  days, 

Reads,  thinks,  and  solves  while  firelight  stays. 

A  cosy  room,  warm  fire,  good  light; 

Bright,  pretty  books  and  pads  in  sight; 

Kind  helpers  near  who  will  explain; 

A  lad  who  all  the  sports  has  led, 

Thinks  study  hour  a  time  to  dread. 

Which  was  the  wiser  of  the  two  boys  de¬ 
scribed?  To  what  boy  does  the  first  picture 
refer?  What  did  Lincoln  do  for  this  country? 
To  what  kind  of  a  boy  does  the  second  picture 
refer?  What  will  become  of  the  boy  if  he  does 
not  try  as  hard  to  study  as  he  does  to  play? 

FRIDAY 

To  whom  do  we  give  valentines  ?  Why  should 
a  valentine  mean  only  a  message  of  friendship? 
For  whom  are  valentines  named? 

Have  a  pupil  prepared  beforehand,  step  to 
the  platform,  and  recite  the  following: 

NED’S  CHOICE 
She  has  not  rosy  cheeks, 

Nor  eyes  that  brightly  shine, 

Nor  golden  curls,  nor  teeth  like  pearls, 

This  Valentine  of  mine; 

But,  oh!  she’s  just  the  dearest, 

The  truest  and  the  best, 

And  one  more  kind  you  will  not  find 
In  many  a  long  day’s  quest. 
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Her  cheeks  are  faded  now, 

Her  dear  old  eyes  are  dim; 

Her  hair’s  like  snow,  her  steps  are  slow, 

Her  figure  isn’t  trim; 

But  oh!  and  oh!  I  love  her! 

This  grandmamma  of  mine; 

I  wish  that  she  for  years  may  be 
My  own  dear  Valentine. 

— Selected. 

Re-write  the  story  in  your  own  words. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Brave  Children. — Re-write  the  following 
story  in  your  own  words: 

DORA  OP  THE  LIGHTHOUSE 

Dora  lived  with  her  father  in  a  lighthouse  on  a  small 
rocky  island  far  from  the  shore.  Her  father  was 
keeper  of  the  lighthouse  and  had  to  live  in  it  all  the 
time  so  as  to  light  the  great  lamp  at  night,  and  ring 
the  fog-bell  as  a  warning  to  ships  to  keep  off  the  dan¬ 
gerous  rocks. 

Living  so  far  out  at  sea,  little  Dora  could  not  go  to 
school,  and  she  had  no  friends  but  the  sea-gulls,  who 
were  very  tame,  and  would  come  to  her  to  be  fed.  All 
day  she  played  among  the  rocks,  gathering  sea-shells 
and  colored  stones. 

One  day  her  father  got  into  his  boat  and  rowed  to 
the  shore  to  buy  some  groceries,  leaving  Dora  at  the 
lighthouse  alone.  The  little  girl  was  not  lonely,  for  she 
was  busy  on  the  rocks,  gathering  shells  for  a  necklace. 

By  and  by  clouds  began  to  gather.  The  wind  blew 
and  rain  began  to  fall.  The  waves  dashed  against  the 
rocks. 

Dora  began  to  be  frightened,  for  she  had  never  been 
left  alone  in  a  storm  before. 

It  grew  dark,  and  there  was  no  one  to  light  the  lamp, 
which  ought  to  shine  brightly  on  such  a  stormy  night. 

A  narrow,  winding  staircase  led  up  to  the  top  of  the 
high  tower  where  the  lamp  was.  It  was  a  very  haid 
thing  for  a  little  girl  to  do,  but  Dora  decided  that  the 
lamp  must  be  lighted,  so  she  took  a  match  and  climbed 
up  the  long  flight  of  stairs.  In  a  minute  the  light  was 
shining  out  brightly  over  the  stormy  sea. 

Dora  sat  down  by  the  window  to  watch  for  her  father, 
but  a  fog  was  creeping  slowly  over  the  sea,  and  soon 
the  bright  light  of  the  lighthouse  could  be  seen  only  a 
little  way.  Then  Dora  went  to  the  fog-bell  and  pulled 
the  rope. 

By  and  by  Dora’s  father  was  able  to  row  from  the 
land,  and  when  he  reached  his  lighthouse  home  he  found 
the  light  still  burning,  and  his  brave  little  daughter 
fast  asleep.  —Selected. 

TUESDAY 

Re-write  the  following  story  in  your  own 
words : 

A  STORY  ABOUT  LORD  NELSON 
One  day  a  mother  missed  her  four-year-old  son.  After 
searching  the  house  and  grounds  for  him  she  asked  the 
neighbors  to  help. 

After  a  long  time  they  found  the  boy  seated  on  the 
river  bank,  beside  a  half-drowned  puppy. 

The  puppy  had  fallen  into  the  river  and  was  too 
little  to  swim.  His  cries  had  attracted  the  child,  who 


waded  into  the  water  and  with  great  difficulty  dragged 
the  dog  to  the  bank.  Here  his  mother  and  the  neigh¬ 
bors  found  him. 

“Were  you  not  afraid?”  his  mother  asked. 

“Afraid,”  said  Horatio.  “What  is  afraid?  I  do  not 

know  what  afraid  means.” 

The  boy  grew  to  be  a  man,  but  he  never  knew  what 

afraid  meant. 

He  was  the  great  English  hero,  Horatio  Nelson. 
WEDNESDAY 

Re-write  the  following  story  in  your  own 
words : 

THE  STORY  OF  PETER 

Petgr  was  a  little  boy  who  lived  in  Holland.  The 
Dutch  country  is  very  low,  and  there  is  always  danger 
that  the  sea  may  pour  in  and  destroy  the  homes.  To 
prevent  this,  the  Dutch  people  have  built  stiong  sea 
walls,  all  along  the  ocean.  The  sea-walls  have  to  be 
very  carefully  guarded. 

One  day  little  Peter  had  been  sent  on  an  errand.  His 
path  lay  beside  the  great  sea-wall.  As  he  walked  along 
he  heard  a  sound  that  made  him  stop.  It  was  the  sound 
of  trickling  water. 

Peter  knew  the  meaning  of  that  sound.  There  was  a 
leak  in  the  wall. 

No  one  was  in  sight,  so  Peter  ran  to  the  spot  and  put 
his  thumb  into  the  hole.  The  dropping  stopped. 

He  called  for  help.  Nobody  heard.  It  was  growing 
dark  and  the  water  was  very  cold. 

He  called  again  and  again.  No  answer  came.  He 
was  cold  and  tired,  and  his  hand  ached,  but  he  knew 
that  if  he  took  it  away  the  hole  would  soon  become 
larger,  and  the  water  would  rush  in. 

Next  morning  his  father  found  him,  weak  and  pale, 
but  still  holding  his  thumb  in  its  place. 

“He  is  a  brave  boy,”  said  his  father.  “He  has  saved 

all  our  homes.” 

THURSDAY 

The  lesson  from  the  stories  of  the  preceding 
days — for  dictation : 

To  have  willing  feet, 

A  smile  that  is  sweet, 

A  kind,  pleasant  word 
For  all  that  you  meet, — 

That’s  what  it  is  to  be  helpful. 

FRIDAY 

Another  lesson — to  be  copied : 

We  may  have  courage,  all  of  us, 

To  start  at  honor’s  call, 

To  meet  a  foe,  protect  a  friend, 

Or  face  a  cannon  ball, 

To  show  the  world  one  hero  lives, 

The  foremost  in  the  fight — 

But  do  we  always  show  we  have 
The  courage  to  do  right? 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY  } 

Tell  the  children  the  story  of  Longfellow  s 
boyhood. 

TUESDAY 

Write  five  sentences  about  Longfellow’s  boy¬ 
hood. 
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WEDNESDAY 

Read  to  the  pupils  “The  Children’s  Hour.” 

THURSDAY 

Tell  the  story  of  “The  Children’s  Hour.” 

FRIDAY 

Tell  the  children  about  the  “spreading  chest¬ 
nut  tree,”  the  poet’s  chair,  and  read  the  poem. 

Fourth  Year  Plans  in  English 
First  Week 

MONDAY 

Topics  for  conversation: 

What  story  do  you  like  best?  Why?  What 
song  do  you  like  best?  Why?  What  picture  do 
you  like  best?  Why?  What  game  do  you  like 
best?  Why?  What  study  do  you  like  best? 
Why? 

TUESDAY 

Write  the  story  of  St.  Valentine. 

WEDNESDAY 

For  dictation: 

“  The  right,”  be  your  battle-cry  ever, 

In  waging  the  warfare  of  life; 

And  God,  who  knows  who  are  the  heroes, 

Will  give  you  the  strength  for  the  strife. 

THURSDAY 

Look  up  in  the  dictionary,  and  find  what 
other  nations  use  the  red,  white  and  blue,  or  any 
two  of  these  colors  in  their  flag.  Write  a  de¬ 
scription  of  one  of  the  flags. 

FRIDAY 

To  commit  to  memory.  Have  the  poem  copied. 

THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut- tree, 

The  village  smithy  stands; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan; 

His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate’er  he  can, 

And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 

With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children,  coming  home  from  school, 

Look  in  at  the  open  door; 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 

And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 
Like  chaff  from  a  threshing-floor. 


He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys; 

He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter’s  voice 

Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother’s  voice, 
Singing  in  Paradise! 

He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 

And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 
A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward  thru  life  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun, 

Each  evening  sees  it  close; 

Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night’s  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 

For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped, 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

Conversation : 

Tell  something  that  makes  you  happy 

Tell  something  that  makes  you  sorry. 

Tell  something  you  think  is  funny. 

Tell  something  that  it  is  wrong  to  do. 

Tell  something  that  it  is  right  to  do. 

Learn  two  stanzas  of  “The  Village  Black¬ 
smith.” 

TUESDAY 

Picture  Study — “Washington’s  Farewell  to 
His  Mother.” — Who  are  the  people  in  the  pic¬ 
ture?  What  are  they  saying  to  each  other? 
How  old  is  Washington  in  the  picture?  Why  is 
he  saying  good-bye?  (He  intended  to  go  to 
sea.)  Did  he  go?  (No.  When  he  saw  how 
badly  his  mother  felt,  he  would  not  leave  her.) 
Who  are  the  other  people  in  the  picture?  What 
are  they  doing?  What  else  is  there  in  the  pic¬ 
ture? 

Learn  the  second  two  stanzas  of  “The  Vil¬ 
lage  Blacksmith.” 

WEDNESDAY 

For  dictation,  sayings  of  Lincoln: 

If  we  could  know  where  we  are  and  whither  we  are 
tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it. 

Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with  friend  and 
foe. 

No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man,  with¬ 
out  that  other’s  consent. 

Learn  the  third  two  stanzas  of  “The  Village 
Blacksmith.” 
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THURSDAY 

Write  what  you  know  about  Lincoln. 

Learn  the  last  two  stanzas  of  “The  Village 
Blacksmith.” 

FRIDAY 

Recite  the  entire  poem,  “The  Village  Black¬ 
smith.” 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Conversation : 

What  is  the  most  useful  business?  Why? 
What  is  the  most  useful  animal?  Why? 
What  is  the  most  useful  building  material? 
Why? 

What  is  the  most  useful  metal?  Why? 
TUESDAY 

Write  the  story  of  Washington  as  a  General. 
WEDNESDAY 

For  dictation: 

Let  the  starry  flag  be  flying, 

In  the  early  morning  gleam, 

Let  the  golden  sun,  replying, 

Light  up  every  hill  and  stream. 

In  the  time  of  tribulation, 

In  the  country’s  darkest  hours, 

There’s  a  hero  in  each  nation, — 

Noble  Washington  was  ours. 

THURSDAY 

Maxims  of  Washington  to  be  copied : 

Whisper  not  in  the  company  of  others. 


Number  Problems 

1.  John  had  240  apples.  He  gave  10  to  each 
of  4  boys,  and  9  to  each  of  5  girls,  and  ate  2 

,  himself.  How  many  were  left? 

2.  Divide  720  nuts  equally  among  5  boys  and 

7  girls. 

3.  I  had  90  pennies  in  my  purse.  I  spent  24 
and  added  9  more.  How  much  had  I  then? 

4.  In  a  street  there  are  720  houses.  Each 
house  has  six  windows,  and  each  window  six 
panes.  How  many  panes  in  all? 

5.  A  boy  had  36  nuts.  He  then  lost  20  but 
afterwards  found  25.  How  many  had  he  then? 

6.  120  marbles  are  contained  in  10  bags. 
How  many  would  2  bags  contain?  _ 

7.  Three  barleycorns  make  one  inch.  _  How 
many  are  there  in  20  yds.  if  there  are  36  inches 

in  each  yard?  „  .....  . 

8.  How  much  should  I  pay  for  3,600  eggs  at 

8  for  10c.?  .  -  + 

9.  To  how  many  children  can  I  give  8  nuts 
out  of  a  bag  containing  seventy  thousand  and 
seventy-two? 

10.  A  tradesman  takes  $50  a  week;  his  ex¬ 
penses  amount  to  $15.  What  does  he  save  in  a 
year? 


MAGAZINE  Z6L 

Come  not  near  the  books  or  writings  of  anyone  so 
as  to  read  them  unasked. 

Vile  words  should  not  be  spoken  in  jest  or  earnest. 

Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform,  but  be  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  your  promises. 

See  that  the  children  understand  these  max¬ 
ims. 

Write  what  you  think  is  meant  by  a  hero, 
and  tell  why  you  think  that  Lincoln  and  Wash¬ 
ington  were  both  heroes. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Conversation : 

What  do  you  wish  to  be  when  you  are  grown 
up?  Why? 

TUESDAY 

Write  about  Longfellow’s  life. 

WEDNESDAY 

Read  to  the  children  the  poem  “The  Bell  of 
Atri,”  and  let  them  write  the  story. 

THURSDAY 

Read  the  poem  “The  Birds  of  Killingworth,” 
and  have  the  children  tell  the  story  back  to  you. 

FRIDAY 

For  dictation: 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 

Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 

How  they  built  their  nests  in  Summer, 

Where  they  hid  themselves  in  Winter, 

Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  “Hiawatha’s  chickens.” 


for  Fourth  Grade 

11.  There  are  216  leaves  in  a  book.  How 
many  leaves  would  there  be  in  3  dozen  copies? 

12.  A  farmer  took  $120  to  market;  he  bought 
3  pigs  at  $5  each,  2  cows  for  $75,  and  10  sheep 
at  $3  apiece.  What  had  he  left? 

13.  The  quotient  was  75,  the  divisor  7,  and 
the  remainder  2.  Find  the  dividend. 

14.  Divide  720  marbles  equally  between  9 
boys  and  as  many  girls. 

15.  What  number,  if  it  is  divided  by  12,  will 
give  1625? 

16.  To  the  sum  of  725  and  19,805  add  the 
difference  between  7,029  and  681. 

17.  John  has  120  marbles,  William  65, 
James  has  24  more  than  John  and  William  to¬ 
gether.  How  many  has  James? 

ANSWERS 

1.  153  apples.  2.  60  nuts.  3.  6s.  3d.  4. 
25,920  panes.  5.  41  nuts.  6.  24  marbles.  7. 
2,160  barleycorns.  8.  450  shillings.  9.  8,759 
children.  10.  £1,820  saved.  11.  7,776  leaves. 
12.  Nothing.  13.  527.  14.  40  marbles.  15. 

19,500.  16.  26,878.  17.  209  marbles. 


Salute  to  the  Flag 

(Adopted  by  the  National  Societies  G.  A.  R.  and  S.  of  R.) 


Salute — We  give  our  heads  and  our  hearts 
to  God  and  our  country.  One  country,  one 
language,  one  flag. 

Signals — 

The  pupils  having  been  assembled  and  being 
seated,  and  the  flag  borne  by  the  standard- 
bearer  being  in  front  of  school,  at  the  signal 
(either  by  a  chord  struck  on  the  piano,  or  in 
the  absence  of  a  piano,  from  a  bell),  each 
scholar  seizes  the  seat  preparatory  to  rising. 

2d  Signal. — The  whole  school  rises  quickly, 
as  one  person,  each  one  standing  erect  and 
alert. 

3d  Signal. — The  right  arm  is  extended, 
pointing  directly  at  the  flag;  as  the  flag-bearer 
should  be  on  the  platform  where  all  can  see 
the  colors,  the  extended  arm  will  be  slightly 
raised  above  a  horizontal  line. 

4th  Signal.— The  forearm  is  bent  so  as  to 
touch  the  forehead  lightly  with  the  tip  of  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The  motion  should 
be  quick,  but  graceful,  the  elbow  being  kept 
down  and  not  allowed  to  “stick  out”  to  the 
right.  As  the  fingers  touch  the  forehead,  each 
pupil  will  exclaim  in  a  clear  voice,  “We  give 
our  ‘heads,’  ”  emphasizing  the  word  “heads.” 

5th  Signal. — The  right  hand  is  carried 
quickly  to  the  left  side  and  placed  flat  over  the 
heart  with  the  words :  “and  our  ‘hearts !’  ” 
after  the  movement  has  been  made. 

6th  Signal.— The  right  hand  is  allowed  to  fall 
quickly,  but  easily,  to  the  right  side;  as  soon  as 
the  motion  is  accomplished  all  will  say,  “To 
God  and  our  country!” 

7th  Signal. — Each  scholar  still  standing 
erect,  but  without  moving,  will  exclaim,  “One 
country!”  (Emphasis  on  country.) 

.  8th  Signal. — The  scholars  still  standing  mo¬ 
tionless,  will  exclaim,  “One  language!”  (Em¬ 
phasis  on  language.) 

9th  Signal.— The  right  arm  is  suddenly  ex¬ 
tended  to  its  full  length,  the  hand  pointing  to 
the  flag,  the  body  inclining  slightly  forward, 
supported  by  the  right  foot  slightly  advanced. 
The  attitude  should  be  that  of  intense  earnest¬ 
ness.  The  pupil  reaches,  as  it  were,  toward  the 
flag,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming  with  great 
force,  “One  flag!” 

10th  Signal. — The  right  arm  is  dropped  to 
the  side  and  the  position  of  attention  recovered. 

11th  Signal. — Each  scholar  seizes  the  seat 
preparatory  to  turning  it  down. 

12th  Signal.— The  school  is  seated. 

Flag-bearer. — The  color-bearer  grasps  the 
staff  at  the  lower  end  with  his  right  hand,  and 


a  foot  or  more  (according  to  the  length  of  the 
staff)  above-  the  end  of  the  staff  with  his  left 
hand.  _  The  staff  is  held  directly  in  front  of 
the  middle  of  the  body,  slightly  inclined  for¬ 
ward  from  the  perpendicular.  At  the  fourth 
signal  the  flag  will  be  dipped,  returning  the 
salute;  this  is  done  by  lowering  the  left  hand 
until  the  staff  is  nearly  horizontal,  keeping  it 
in  that  position  until  the  tenth  signal,  when  it 
will  be  restored  to  its  first  or  nearly  vertical 
position. 


Breathing  Exercises 

Dr.  John  L.  Davis,  of  California,  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  published  in  Hall’s  Journal  of  Health, 
suggests  the  following  exercises  as  of  great 
value  in  developing  the  lungs: 

Standing  as  erect  as  possible,  with  shoulders 
thrown  back  and  chest  forward,  the  arms  hang¬ 
ing  close  to  the  body,  the  head  up,  with  lips 
firmly  closed,  inhalation  is  to  be  taken  as  slowly 
as  may  be ;  at  the  same  time  the  extended  arms 
are  to  be  gradually  raised,  the  back  of  the 
hands  upward,  until  they  closely  approach  each 
other  above  the  head.  The  movement  should 
be  so  regulated  that  the  arms  will  be  extended 
directly  over  the  head  at  the  moment  the  lungs 
are  completely  filled.  This  position  should  be 
maintained  from  five  to  thirty  seconds  before 
the  reverse  process  is  begun.  As  the  arms  are 
gradually  lowered,  the  breath  is  exhaled  slowly, 
so  that  the  lungs  shall  be  as  nearly  freed  from 
breath  as  possible  at  the  time  the  arms  again 
reach  the  first  position  at  the  side. 

By  these  movements  the  greatest  expansion 
possible  is  reached,  for  upon  inspiration  the 
weight  of  the  shoulders  and  pectoral  muscles 
are  lifted,  allowing  the  thorax  to  expand  fully, 
while  upon  exhalation,  in  lowering  the  arms, 
we  utilize  the  additional  force  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  upper  thorax  to  render  expiration  as 
complete  as  possible. 

These  deep  respirations  should  be  repeated 
five  or  six  times,  and  the  exercise  gone  thru 
with  several  times  a  day. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
clothing  must  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
exercise. 

In  some  cases  this  exercise  is  more  advan¬ 
tageous  when  taken  lying  flat  on  the  back,  in¬ 
stead  of  standing.  In  this  nosition  the  inspira¬ 
tory  muscles  become  rapidly  strengthened  by 
opposing  the  additional  pressure  exerted  by  the 
abdominal  organs  against  the  expanding  lungs. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  expiration  is  more  per¬ 
fect  and  full  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
these  organs. 

This  is  an  exercise  now  advocated  by  several 
leading  vocal  teachers  of  Europe. 
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The  Carrier-Pigeon  and  St. 
Valentine 

USES  OF  CARRIER-PIGEON 

To  carry  letters  and  greetings  to  friends  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  railroads  and  telegraphs. 

To  carry  messages  in  times  of  war. 

The  advantage  of  using  the  carrier-pigeon: 

It  can  be  used  at  any  time,  day  or  night. 

It  flies  so  high  in  the  air  that  it  cannot  be 
easily  seen. 

Its  flight  is  so  rapid  (the  average  speed  is  a 
mile  a  minute). 

Where  a  pigeon  can  be  sent: 

Only  to  its  own  home.  (The  affection  of  the 
pigeon  for  its  home.) 

How  it  is  trained  to  find  its  way  home: 

By  frequent  journeys  of  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  length. 

ST.  VALENTINE 

Who  he  was: 

A  priest  who  lived  long  ago  and  was  so  good 
that  people  called  him  “Saint”  Valentine. 

His  life: 

He  worked  for  and  loved  his  people,  going 
from  village  to  village  to  see  them  and  to  teach 
them  how  to  be  loving  and  good. 

His  people: 

Every  one  loved  him.  The  little  children 
were  always  glad  to  see  him  because  he  was 
so  good  to  them. 

His  messages  to  them: 

When  he  became  too  old  to  go  to  them,  he 
used  to  send  them  messages  of  love  and  remem¬ 
brance. 

His  birthday : 

After  a  while  people  began  to  keep  his  birth¬ 
day  by  sending  messages  to  their  friends  to  tell 
,  them  they  were  loved,  just  as  St.  Valentine  had 
sent  messages  to  them. 

VALENTINES 

These  messages  were  finally  called  “valen¬ 
tines,”  in  honor  of  the  good  old  man.  We  still 
send  them  on  his  birthday,  February  14th. 
Sometimes  these  valentines  have  a  few  words 
of  love  in  them;  sometimes  they  are  just  pretty 
cards.  Whether  they  say  anything  or  not,  they 
always  make  us  happy;  and  whenever  we  get 
a  valentine  we  know  that  some  one  loves  us, 
and  has  tried  to  tell  us  of  it. 

Would  it  not  be  nice  for  each  one  of  us  to 
make  a  real  valentine  to  give  to  some  one  we 
love  very  much? 

Plan  valentines  with  the  children.  Let  them 
trace  a  little  valentine  on  its  journey,  thinking 
of  the  many  people  who  help  it  on  its  way. 
(Postoffice  clerks,  railroad  men,  postmen.) 

Symbols  of  love: 

By  showing  valentines,  let  them  see  some  of 
the  symbols  of  love  often  used,  as  hearts,  car¬ 


rier-pigeons,  etc.  From  what  we  know  of  the 
carrier-pigeon,  its  tenderness  and  devotion,  see 
its  appropriateness  as  a  symbol  of  love. 

DRAMATIZATION  OF  CARRIER-PIGEON 

The  ring  represents  the  home;  some  child 
starts  out  on  a  journey,  taking  his  carrier- 
pigeon  (child)  with  him.  Tying  a  letter  or 
valentine  about  its  neck,  he  sets  it  free,  and  it 
returns  to  its  home,  where  the  imaginary  let¬ 
ter  is  opened  and  read. 

Cannell-Wise. 

Log  Cabins 

(FOR  LINCOLN’S  BIRTHDAY) 

Many  of  our  famous  men  were  born  in  log 
cabins.  The  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  consisted  of  one  room,  without  any 
window.  Thru  the  cracks  between  the  logs 
the  wind  and  rain,  and  swarms  of  mosquitoes 
could  enter.  The  cabin  was  near  Hodgensville, 
Kentucky,  where  Abraham’s  father  had  taken 
up  land  for  a  farm. 

For  several  years  after  their  landing  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  the  most  of  the  Pilgrims  lived  in  log 
cabins.  They  came  to  New  England  so  late 
in  the  fall  of  1620  that  there  was  no  time  to 
build  substantial  cabins  before  the  winter  set 
in.  As  a  result,  there  was  great  suffering  in 
the  colony  during  the  first  year.  The  next 
winter,  however,  they  had  prepared  for  cold 
weather  by  making  the  cabins  snug  and  warm, 
so  that  on  their  first  Thanksgiving  Day  it  was 
an  occasion  for  deep  gratitude  that  they  had 
such  comfortable  homes. 

While  log  cabins  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  may  differ  slightly  in  detail,  they  are, 
in  their  general  plan,  almost  alike.  Trees  of 
as  nearly  uniform  size  as  possible  are  chopped 
down,  and  the  branches  cut  off,  but  with  the 
bark  left  upon  the  trunk.  After  the  logs  have 
been  cut  of  equal  lengths,  the  corners  are 
squared  off  with  an  axe.  The  logs  are  then 
placed,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  almost  exactly 
as  children  build  houses  of  blocks,  with  two 
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logs,  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  as  far  apart 
as  the  cabin  is  to  be  broad,  two  others  on  top, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  two  more  on 
top  of  these,  parallel  to  the  first,  and  thus  the 
walls  are  built  higher  and  higher,  until  a  man 
can  stand  inside  without  hitting  his  head. 

There  is  always  a  door,  and  in  the  better 
class  of  cabins,  a  window.  Sometimes,  nowa¬ 
days,  the  window  contains  four  small  panes  of 
glass ;  but  there  are  still  many  cabins  that  have 
only  a  shutter,  hung  upon  hinges,  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  square  pieces  of  leather  from  an  old  boot, 
and  nailing  one  side  to  the  shutter  itself;  the 
other  to  the  cabin  wall.  The  chimneys  used  to 


be  made  of  short  pieces  of  logs,  built  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cabin,  placed  against  one 
end  and  plastered  on  the  inside  with  mud. 
Wherever  rock  is  found,  the  chimney  is  built 
of  this.  The  chinks  between  the  logs  are  now 
usually  stuffed  with  mud,  some  of  them  even 
with  plaster;  but  this  is  a  later  development  of 
the  log  cabin,  for  those  built  in  the  early  days 
were  so  open  that  daylight  could  be  seen  be¬ 
tween  the  logs.  The  roof  is  peaked,  but  is  built 
of  logs,  squared  at  the  corners,  similar  to  those 
used  for  the  walls.  The  floor  of  the  cabin  is 
either  simply  the  hard  earth,  trodden  down,  to 
make  it  smooth,  or  else  it  is  of  rough  boards. 


Skeleton  Stories 

By  Mary  Graham 


These  stories  are  to  be  filled  up  differently 
(when  possible)  by  each  member  of  the  class. 
It  is  interesting  to  them  to  find  what  a  variety 
of  stories  can  be  made  from  one  skeleton.  They 
should,  when  finished,  be  read  aloud  to  the  class 
by  either  the  teacher  or  the  children. 


NO.  I 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little - , 

whose  name  was - .  One  day - 

mother  said  to - ,  “ - ,  I  want  you  to 

go  down  to  the  - ,  and  bring  up  the 


- said,  “I  am  afraid - might 

- hurt  me.” 

- mother  said,  “Oh!  there  is  no - 

of  that,  and  ‘if  at  first  you  don’t - ,  try, 

- again.’  ” 

-  said,  “Well,  mother,  as  I  do  not 

want  to  be - ,  I  will  go.” 

-  went,  and  soon  returned  with  the 

- ,  saying  “I  am  very  glad  I - you, 

mother.” 

- mother  said,  “And  I  am  glad  you  are 

learning  to  conquer  your  foolish - .” 

NO.  II 

-  was  a  very  funny  little  - . 

One  day  -  father  said  to - ,  “I  am 

going  out - this  afternoon,  and  will  prom¬ 

ise  to  take  you  with  me,  if  you  do  not  play  any 
- this  morning.’.’ 

-  looked  -  for  a  few  moments, 

and  then  said,  “I  cannot - for  sure,  but  I 

will  try  to  try.” 

Soon  after  that  the  door  opened  and  the 

-  walked  in.  -  jumped  up  and 

began  to - . 


-  sat  in  one  -  of  the  room 

- - ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  watched  his 

little  - out  of  one  eye. 

-  did  not  know  : -  father  was 

-  and  forgot  all  about  -  promise, 

“To  try  to  try.” 

Pretty  soon  the - jumped  up  on  the 

window-sill  and  tried  to  jump  out  of  the 


Then  - ’s  father  looked  up  and  said, 

“I  am  afraid  if  there  is  much  more  of  this 
- you  will  forfeit  your - .” 

-  said,  “Oh!  I  have  finished  teasing 

the - now.” 


NO.  in 

-  lived  in  the  country  where  there 

were  a  great  many - , - ,  and - 

trees. 

One  day - mother  said,  “Would  you  not: 

like  to  go  out  and  gather  some - blos¬ 
soms  to  take  to  your - ?” 

-  jumped  for  joy,  saying,  “Oh!  she- 

would  be  so - to  have  them !  She  loves 

- .”  -  ran  out  and  came  to  one 

old  - tree  that  was  bending  over,  and 

whose - could  not  reach. 

-  gathered - full,  and 

then  ran  back  to  arrange  them. 

- mother  said,  “You  must  not  stay  too 

long  with  the  -  or  I  am  afraid  you 

might  be  late  to - .” 

- looked  at  the - and  exclaimed, 

“Oh,  dear!  it  is  twenty  minutes  of - .  I 

must  hurry.  Good-bye,  my  dear - .” 

-  arrived  at  school  just  as  the  last 

- was - .  - hurried  in  and 

gave  the - to  the - ,  who  smiled 

at - and  said,  “Those  are - ,  and 

I  am  so  glad  you  were  not - .” 
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A  March  Language  Picture. 


NO.  IV 

- ’s  father  was  very  busy  one  day 

making  a - . 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this - 

after  you  have - it  ?”  asked - . 

“I  shall  keep  it  for  your - ,  and  you  and 

me  to  take  a  -  in,”  answered  - 

father. 

“Do  you  think  it  will  be  large  enough?” 
asked - . 

“I  hope  so.” 

“And  can  we  go  on  the - with  it?” 

“That  is  just  what  it  is  for.” 

“May  I  help  you,  - ?” 

“You  may  try.  Here  is  a - ;  now,  let 

me  see  if  you  know  how  to - .” 

-  took  the  -  and  began  to 

- ,  but  pretty  soon  he - one  of  his 

“Oh !  father,  I  think  you  had  better  make  it 
by  yourself;  don’t  you?” 

“Yes.  But  I  thought  I  could  let  you  find  that 
out  for  yourself.  There  is  an  old  saying,  that 
‘Experience  is  the  best - .’  ” 

no.  v 

The - was  blowing - ;  the  sky  was 

- ;  the  stars  had  all - . 

Little  -  drew - 

around  - . 

“Oh;  will  I  ever  get  there?”  -  said. 

“I  am  so - ;  but  then,  poor  little - 


is  sick,  and  I  must  get  to  the  doctor’s  and  see 

if  he  will  come  with  his  good  -  that 

always  helps  us.” 

-  quickened  -  steps,  and  then 

began  to  run.  It  was  more  than  a  mile  to  the 

- ,  but  -  scarcely  stopped  until 

-  reached  the  -  door  and  pulled 

the - . 

“Why,  who  is  this?”  exclaimed  a  - 

voice.  “I  do  believe  it  is  little - 

from  the  Pines.  Do  come  in  and  get - , 

and  tell  me  what  is  wrong.” 

“Oh!  little  -  is  very  sick,  and  mother 

wants  you  to  come  at  once.” 

“Yes;  but  you  must  come  in  and  - 

yourself  while  I  get  the  -  and  - , 

and  Mrs.  -  will  give  you  a  cup  of  hot 

_  99 

- was  very  glad  to  come  in,  and  by  the 

time  the  -  came  back  and  wrapped 

- up  in  warm  - and  tucked  him  in 

the - , - felt  like  a  different - . 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

If  you  have  Red,  Weak,  Weary,  Watery  Eyes  or 
Granulated  Eyelids.  Murine  Doesn’t  Smart  — 
Soothes  Eye  Pain.  Druggists  Sell  Murine  Eye 
Remedy,  Liquid,  25c,  50c,  $1.00.  Murine  Eye 
Salve  in  Aseptic  Tubes,  25c,  $1.00.  Eye  Books 
and  Eye  Advice  Free  by  Mail. 

An  Eye  Tonic  Good  for  All  Eyes  <ha(  Need  Care 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 


February  Crop  of  Mother  Goose  Rhymes 


The  Quarrelsome  Kittens 

Two  little  kittens  one  stormy 
night, 

They  began  to  quarrel  and  they 
began  to  fight; 

One  had  a  mouse  and  the  other 
had  none, 

And  that’s  the  way  the  quarrel 
begun. 

“I’ll  have  that  mouse,”  said  the 
biggest  cat. 

“You’ll  have  that  mouse?  We’ll 
see  about  that!” 

“I  will  have  that  mouse,”  said 
the  eldest  son. 

“You  shan’t  have  the  mouse,” 
said  the  little  one. 

I  told  you  before  ’twas  a  stormy 
night 

When  these  two  little  kittens  be¬ 
gan  to  fight; 

The  old  woman  seized  her 
sweeping  broom, 

And  swept  the  two  kittens  right 
out  of  the  room. 

The  ground  was  covered  with 
frost  and  snow, 

And  the  two  little  kittens  had 
nowhere  to  go; 

So  they  laid  them  down  at  the 
mat  on  the  door, 

While  the  old  woman  finished 
sweeping  the  floor. 

Then  they  crept  in,  as  quiet  as 
mice, 

All  wet  with  snow,  and  as  cold 
as  ice, 

For  they  found  it  was  better, 
that  stormy  night, 

To  lie  down  and  sleep  than  to 
quarrel  and  fight. 


There  was  a  Butcher 

There  was  a  butcher  cut  his 
thumb, 

When  it  did  bleed,  then  blood 
did  come. 

There  was  a  chandler  making 
candle, 

When  he  them  stript,  he  did 
them  handle. 

There  was  a  cobbler  mending 
shoes, 


When  they  were  done,  he  left 
the  hoose. 

There  was  a  crow  sat  on  a  stone, 

When  he  was  gone,  then  there 
was  none. 

There  was  a  horse  going  to  the 
mill, 

When  he  went  on,  he  stood  not 
still. 

There  was  a  monkey  climbed  a 
tree, 

When  he  fell  down,  then  down 
fell  he. 

There  was  an  old  woman  lived 
under  a  hill, 

And  if  she’s  not  gone,  she  lives 
there  still.  ( * 


Sing,  Sing 

Sing,  sing!  what  shall  I  sing? 
The  cat’s  run  away  with  the 
pudding-bag  string. 

Do,  do!  what  shall  I  do? 

The  cat  has  bit  it  quite  in  two. 


I  Saw  a  Ship  a-Sailing 

I  saw  a  ship  a-sailing, 

A-sailing  on  the  sea; 

And  it  was  full  of  pretty  things 
For  baby  and  for  me. 

There  were  sweetmeats  in  the 
cabin, 

And  apples  in  the  hold; 

The  sails  were  made  of  silk, 
And  the  masts  were  made  of 
gold. 

The  four-and-twenty  sailors 
That  stood  between  the  decks, 

Were  four-and-twenty  white 
mice, 

With  chains  about  their  necks. 

The  captain  was  a  duck, 

With  a  packet  on  his  back; 

And  when  the  ship  began  to 
move, 

The  captain  cried,  “Quack, 
quack!” 


Yeow  mussent  sing  a’  Sunday, 
Becaze  it  is  a  sin, 

But  yeow  may  sing  a’  Monday, 
Till  Sunday  cums  agin. 


This  is  None  of  I 

There  was  an  old  woman,  as 
I’ve  heard  tell, 

She  went  to  market  her  eggs 
for  to  sell; 

She  went  to  market  all  on  a 
market-day, 

And  she  fell  asleep  on  the  king’s 
highway. 

There  came  by  a  peddler  whose 
name  was  Stout; 

He  cut  her  petticoats  all  round 
about; 

He  cut  her  petticoats  up  to  the 
knees, 

Which  made  the  old  woman  to 
shiver  and  freeze. 

When  this  little  woman  first  did 
wake, 

She  began  to  shiver  and  she  be¬ 
gan  to  shake; 

She  began  to  wonder  and  she 
began  to  cry, 

“Oh!  deary,  deary  me,  this  is 
none  of  I! 

“But  if  it  be  I,  as  I  do  hope  it 
be, 

I’ve  a  little  dog  at  home,  and 
he’ll  know  me; 

If  it  be  I,  he’ll  wag  his  little 
tail, 

And  if  it  be  not  I,  he’ll  loudly 
bark  and  wail.” 

Home  went  the  little  woman  all 
in  the  dark; 

Up  got  the  little  dog  and  he  be¬ 
gan  to  bark; 

He  began  to  bark,  so  she  began 
to  cry, 

“Oh!  deary,  deary  me,  this  is 
none  of  I!” 


Needles  and  pins,  needles  and 
pins, 

When  a  man  marries  his  trouble 
begins. 


Little  Tom  Tucker 
Sings  for  his  supper; 
What  shall  he  eat? 
White  bread  and  butter. 
How  shall  he  cut  it, 
Without  e’er  a  knife? 
How  will  he  be  married 
Without  e’er  a  wife? 
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Puzzles,  Tongue  Twisters  and  Other  Fun 


Peter  Piper 

Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of 
pickled  pepper, 

A  peck  of  pickled  pepper  Peter 
Piper  picked; 

If  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of 
pickled  pepper, 

Where’s  the  peck  of  pickled  pep¬ 
per  Peter  Piper  picked? 


Fingers  and  Toes 

1.  WITHOUT  COMMAS 
Every  lady  in  this  land 
Has  twenty  nails  upon  each 
hand 

;Five  and  twenty  on  hands  and 
feet. 

All  this  is  true,  without  deceit. 

2.  WITH  COMMAS 

Every  lady  in  this  land 
Has  twenty  nails,  upon  each 
hand 

Five,  and  twenty  on  hands  and 
feet. 


This  is  the  Key 

This  is  the  key  of  the  kingdom. 

In  that  kingdom  there  is  a  city. 

In  that  city  there  is  a  town. 

In  that  town  there  is  a  street. 

In  that  street  there  is  a  lane. 

In  that  lane  there  is  a  yard. 

In  that  yard  there  is  a  house. 

In  that  house  there  is  a  room. 

In  that  room  there  is  a  bed. 

On  that  bed  there  is  a  basket. 

In  that  basket  there  are  some 
flowers. 

Flowers  in  the  basket,  basket  in 
the  bed,  bed  in  the  room, 
room  in  the  house,  house  in 
the  yard,  yard  in  the  lane, 
etc.,  etc. 


I  Would  if  I  Could 

I  would  if  I  could, 

If  I  couldn’t,  how  could  I? 

I  couldn’t  without  I  could,  could 
I? 

Could  you  without  you  could, 
could  you? 

Could  you,  could  you? 

Could  you  without  you  could, 
could  you? 


A  Cure  foi  Hickups 

Hickup,  hickup,  go  away! 
Come  again  another  day; 
Hickup,  hickup,  when  I  bake, 
I’ll  give  you  a  butter-cake. 


To  market,  to  market,  to  buy  a 
plum-cake ; 

Back  again,  back  again,  baby  is 
late; 

To  market,  to  market,  to  buy  a 
plum-bun, 

Back  again,  back  again,  market 
is  done. 


Three  blind  mice,  see  how  they 
run! 

They  all  run  after  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife, 

Who  cut  off  their  tales  with  a 
carving  knife; 

Did  you  ever,  see  such  fools  in 
your  life? 

Three  blind  mice. 


There  was  an  old  woman  toss’d 
up  in  a  basket 

Nineteen  times  as  high  as  the 
moon; 

Where  she  was  going  I  couldn’t 
but  ask  it, 

For  in  her  hand  she  carried  a 
broom. 

“Old  woman,  old  woman,  old 
woman,”  quoth  I, 

“0  whither,  O  whither,  0 
whither,  so  high?” 

“To  brush  the  cobwebs  off  the 
sky!” 

Shall  I  go  with  thee?”  “Ay; 
by-and-by.” 

A  farmer  went  trotting 
Upon  his  grey  mare; 

Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump! 

With  his  daughter  behind  him, 
So  rosy  and  fair; 

Lumpety,  lumpety,  lump! 

A  raven  cried  “Croak”; 

And  they  all  tumbled  down;^ 

Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump! 

The  mare  broke  her  knees, 

And  the  farmer  his  crown; 

Lumpety,  lumpety,  lump. 

The  mischievous  raven 
Flew  laughing  away; 

Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump! 

And  vowed  he  would  serve  them 
The  same  the  next  day; 

Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump! 
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Counting  Out 

(Children  stand  round,  and 
are  counted  one  by  one,  by 
means  of  this  rhyme.  The  child 
upon  whom  the  last  word  falls 
is  out,  for  “Hide  and  Seek,”  or 
any  other  game  where  a  victim 
is  required.) 

Bow,  wow,  wow, 

Whose  dog  art  thou? 

“Little  Tom  Tinker’s  dog, 

Bow,  wow,  wow.” 

Little  Robin  Redbreast 

Little  Robin  Redbreast  sat  upon 
a  tree; 

Up  went  Pussy  cat  and  down 
went  he. 

Down  came  Pussy  cat,  and  away 
Robin  ran; 

Says  little  Robin  Redbreast: 
“Catch  me  if  you  can.” 

Lady-Bird,  Lady-Bird 

Lady-bird,  Lady-bird,  fly  away 
home, 

Your  house  is  on  fire,  your  chil¬ 
dren  have  gone, 

All  but  one,  that  lies  under  a 
Stone ; 

Fly  away,  Lady-bird,  ere  it  be 
gone. 

Sweeping  Day 

There  was  an  old  woman  went 
ever  so  high — 

You  know  it?  Of  course  you 

do! — 

To  sweep  all  the  cobwebs  from 
out  of  the  sky 

My  dears,  it  is  perfectly  true. 

And  always,  when  Spring  is 
coming,  they  say, 

She  rolls  up  her  sleeves  in  a 
housewifely  way, 

To  sweep  and  scrub  in  her  big 
sky  room; 

And  this  is  the  song  that  she 
sings  to  her  broom: 

Sweep,  sweep!  Out  and  in, 
How  the  spiders  weave  and 
spin! 

Over,  under,  everywhere, 
Cobwebs  flying  in  the  air, 
Green  and  silver,  blue  and  gray, 
Tell  the  world  it’s  sweeping  day. 

— Selected. 


The  Minuet 

(To  be  recited  by  several  girls 
in  colonial  costumes) 
Grandma  told  me  all  about  it, 
Told  me  so  I  could  not  doubt  it, 
How  she  danced,  my  grandma 
danced,  long  ago. 

How  she  held  her  little  head, 
How  her  dainty  skirt  she  spread, 
How  she  turned  her  little  toes, 
How  she  slowly  sank  and  rose — 
Long  ago. 

Grandma’s  hair  was  bright  and 
sunny, 

Dimpled  cheeks,  too — oh,  how 
funny ! 

Really,  quite  a  pretty  girl,  long 
ago. 

Bless  her,  why,  she  wears  a  cap, 
Grandma  does,  and  takes  a  nap 
Every  single  day,  and  yet 
Grandma  danced  the  minuet — 
Long  ago. 

Modern  ways  are  quite  alarm¬ 
ing, 

Grandma  says,  but  boys  were 
charming — 

Girls  and  boys,  I  mean,  of 
course — long  ago. 

Brave  and  modest,  grandly  shy, 
What  if  each  of  us  should  try 
Just  to  feel  like  those  who  met 
In  the  stately  minuet, 

Long  ago! 

— 0.  W.  Holmes. 


Lost — A  Little  Temper 

Some  one  lost  her  temper  quite, 
Who,  I  dare  not  say; 

Lost  it  on  her  way  to  school — 
All  went  wrong  that  day! 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
No  one  saw  it  go; 

But  it  vanished  like  a  flash — 
That  is  all  I  know. 

Silly  sums  would  not  come  right; 

Teacher,  too,  was  cross, 

All  because  that  temper  went — 
Wasn’t  it  a  loss? 

But  when  mother’s  arms  were 
stretched, 

Someone  to  enfold, 

Back  the  little  temper  came, 
Just  as  good  as  gold! 

— Evening  News. 


Pieces  to  Speak 


Tommy  and  the  Robin 

Tommy  woke  one  wintry  morn, 

When  snow  was  on  the  ground ; 

He  smiled  and  said,  “  ’Tis  nice 
in  bed, 

With  frost  and  snow  around.” 

When  all  at  once  he  heard  “Tap, 
tap,” 

Outside  the  window  pane; 

He  raised  his  head  from  the  pil¬ 
low  warm 

And  heard  the  tap  again. 

Then  out  of  his  cosy  bed  he 
crept, 

With  toes  so  cold  and  bare; 

He  gently  raised  the  window 
blind, 

And  what  do  you  think  was 
there? 

Why  a  dear  little  red,  red  robin 

Outside  on  the  window  sill, 

And  he  looked  so  cold  and  hun¬ 
gry 

As  he  tapped  the  glass  with 
his  bill. 

So  Tommy  ran  to  a  corner, 

A  biscuit  he  found  in  a  tin; 

He  lifted  the  window  a  little, 

And  bold  little  robin  hopped 
in! 

Then  picked  up  the  crumbs  of 
the  biscuit, 

A  beautiful  breakfast  he 
made, 

And  ruffled  his  little  brown 
feathers, 

Then  said,  “Quite  a  long  time 
I’ve  stayed.” 

Once  more  he  hopped  out  of  the 
window, 

And  looked  at  the  snow  in  the 
street; 

When  Tommy  said,  “Good-bye, 
dear  birdie,” 

The  robin  replied  with  a 
“tweet”; 

And  flew  away  over  the  house¬ 
top 

As  Tommy  jumped  back  into 
bed, 

Saying  “This  will  teach  me  a 
lesson,” 

As  he  pulled  the  clothes  over 
his  head. 

While  I  am  so  warm  and  so 
happy, 

The  birdies  are  hungry,  I 
know; 


I’ll  save  all  the  crumbs  in  the 
future, 

To  feed  the  poor  birds  in  the 
snow.  — Exchange. 


Tommy 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  Tommy, 
A-stroking  pussy’s  fur; 

“It  must  be  nice  to  have  your 
clothes 

All  ready  grown,  like  her. 

“To  never  have  to  change  them. 
But  just  slip  into  bed. 

Without  the  trouble  to  undress. 
And  rest  my  weary  head. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  Tommy, 
Now  looking  at  the  sky, 

“I  do  so  wish  that  I  had  wings. 
And  then,  you  see,  I’d  fly 

“High  up  among  the  cloudlets, 
Almost  up  to  the  sun; — 

But,  there!  I  ’spect  they’ll  never 
grow, 

Or  else  they’d  have  begun!” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  mother. 
And  laughed  till  out  of  breath, 
“If  you  had  all  you  say  you 
want, 

You’d  frighten  me  to  death!” 
— The  Teachers'  Aid. 


The  Good  Little  Freddie 

When  little  Fred  was  called  to 
bed, 

He  always  acted  right; 

He  kissed  Mamma,  and  then 
Papa, 

And  wished  them  all  good¬ 
night. 

He  made  no  noise,  like  naughty 
boys, 

But  gently  upstairs, 

Directly  went,  when  he  was 
sent, 

And  always  said  his  prayers. 


The  King  of  France 
And  forty  thousand  men 
Rode  up  a  hill, 

And  then  rode  down  again. 
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There  should  be  a  Victor 
in  YOUR  school 

If  Caruso  the  greatest  tenor,  Melba  the  greatest  soprano,  Paderewski  the  greatest 
pianist,  Mischa  Elman  and  Kubelik  the  greatest  violinists,  should  visit  your  city  on  a 
certain  date  to  sing  or  play  for  the  pupils  of  your  school,  would  you  not  consider  it  a 
great  compliment,  and  an  event  that  would  live  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars  for  the 
balance  of  their  lives?  , 

If  some  great  philanthropist  should  endow  your  school  with  the  services  of  Sousa  s 
Band,  Pryor’s  Band  or  Victor  Herbert’s  Orchestra,  would  it  not  be  the  greatest  aid  in 
the  musical  uplift  of  every  pupil  in  your  school? 

If  Jessie  L.  Gaynor  and  her  talented  daughters  should  volunteer  to  come  right  into 
your  school  and  sing  the  beautiful  Gaynor  songs  for  the  little  children  whenever  you 
wished,  would  you  not  feel  that  your  school  was  signally  honored,  and  would  not  this 
interpretation  of  her  works  give  your  little  ones  a  true  exemplification  of  the  Gaynor  songs? 

If  your  school  had  a  full  orchestra  directed  by  Elizabeth  Burchenal,  don’t  you  believe 
that  your  scholars  would  become  most  proficient  in  all  the  folk  dances  and  games  she  has 

collected  and  compiled?  <( 

If  you  are  planning  a  special  program  of  “Songs  of  the  Nations,”  would  it  not  be 
apropos  to  the  occasion  to  have  Evan  Williams  or  John  McCormack  step  in  and  sing  for 
you  a  dozen  of  the  beautiful  old  Scotch  and  Irish  songs? 

If  in  the  preparation  of  part  songs  and  choruses  in  your  grammar  grades,  high  schools 
and  glee  clubs,  an  opera  company  could  step  on  your  stage,  wouldn  t  it  be  a  rare  treat  to 
have  the  great  artists  show  your  pupils  just  how  the  selections  should  be  sung,  singing 
them  over  and  over  as  models  of  phrasing,  expression,  etc. 

If  in  the  actual  study  of  music,  its  history,  its  heroes  and  its  heroines,  you  could  have 
the  music  itself  sung  and  played  by  the  world’s  greatest  exponents  of  the  different  voices 
and  styles,  wouldn’t  this  accomplish  more  in  a  few  recitals  than  could  ever  be  learned  in 

months  and  years  of  reading  and  talking  about  how  they  should  be  sung  and  played? 

Well,  you  may  have  all  of  these  and  hundreds  of  others  right  in  your  school  every  day  in  the  year 
for  with  a  Victor  or  Victor-Victrola  you  bring  the  world  of  music  right  into  your  school,  and  hear  all  the 
great  artists  sing  and  play  just  as  you  would  hear  them  on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 

or  Carnegie  Hall,  or  the  Auditorium.  ...  .  ,  .  .  ,  f 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  anv  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  place  a  Victor  right  in  your  school  for  you 
to  try,  and  you  at  least  should  avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity  of  determining  for  yourself  the  true  value 

of  the  Victor  in  the  schools.  ,  ....  c 

You'll  come. to  a  better  understanding  of  what  a  great  force  the  Victor  is  in  the  education  of 
children,  by  reading  our  new  booklet  “How  to  use  the  Victor  in  the  Schools  .  We  will  gladly  send  it 
to  you  together  with  graded  lists,  courses  of  study,  etc.,  and  encomiums  from  prominent  educators, 
supervisors  of  music,  and  critics. 

Write  today  to  the 

Public  School  Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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BEST  BOOKS  FOR 

These  well-known  books  of  entertainment  and  exhibitions  contain  readings,  recitations,  dialogues,  drills,  tab¬ 
leaux,  pantomimes,  monologues,  etc.  Many  of  the  books  are  made  up  of  original  material  written  expressly  for 
them,  and  all  are  prepared  by  persons  of  experience  and  established  reputation  in  this  line  of  work. 


A  veritable 


Children’s  Speakers 

TINY  TOT’S  SPEAKER.  By  Misses 
Rook  &  Goodfellow.  Contains  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
only  a  few  lines  eacli,  expressed  in  the 
simplest  language.  For  the  wee  ones. 
Paper  binding,  15  cents, 

LITTLE  PRIMARY  PIECES.  By  C.  S. 

Griffin.  It  is  a  big  day  for  the  small 
person  when  he  “speaks  his  piece.” 
Here  are  over  one  hundred  short,  easy 
selections,  mostly  new,  and  all  the  very 
best.  For  children  of  five  years. 
Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

CHILD’S  OWN  SPEAKER.  B.  E.  C.  & 

L.  J.  Rook.  A  collection  of  Recita¬ 
tions,  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces, 
Dialogues,  and  Tableaux.  Contains 
...  .  .  over  one  hundred  pieces,  many  of 

which  were  specially  written  for  this  book.  For  children  of  six 

years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

PRIMARY  RECITATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg, 
storehouse  of  short  rhymes  and  brief  para¬ 
graphs  adapted  to  the  age  when  the  aspiring 
speaker  first  selects  his  own  piece.  For  children 
of  seven  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

— t 

LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER,  By  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Shoemaker.  A  superior  collection  of  recita¬ 
tions  for  little  people,  mostly  in  verse  and 
ranging  in  length  from  four  to  twenty  lines. 

I- or  children  of  nine  years.  Paper  binding,  15 
cents. 

PRIMARY  SPEAKER.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 

This  volume  contains  200  carefully  selected 
*or  ^ust  age  when  the  child’s  natural 
diffidence  makes  the  right  piece  very  necessary. 

For  children  of  ten  years.  Paper  binding,  i5 
cents. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J. 

Rook.  This  book  is  composed  of  bright,  cheery 
and  wholesome  recitations  by  the  most  popular 
authors.  For  children  of  twelve  years.  Paper 
binding,  15  cents. 

PRACTICAL  RECITATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kel¬ 
logg.  Upward  of  seventy  recitations  of  excep¬ 
tional  m'erit,  carefully  arranged  for  grammar 
grades  and  ungraded  schools.  Longfellow, 

Lewis  Carroll,  Bryant,  Farrar,  Heine,  Saxe  are 
among  the  contributors.  For  children  of  thir¬ 
teen  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  RECITATIONS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Shoemaker.  An  excellent  collection  of  fresh 
and  crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  various 
needs  of  young  people’s  entertainments.  For  children  of  four¬ 
teen  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

PRACTICAL  DECLAMATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Contains 

FohrUrh[ieddrf.Snh0rft  Reclamations,  every  °ne  of  which  ha^been  tested. 
Tor  children  of  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 


Children’s  Dialogues 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  DIALOGUES.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  All  new 
and  original.  Everything  bright  and  fresh.  For  special  days  and 

seasons  as  well  as  for  general 
occasions.  For  children  of  ten 
years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 


PRACTICAL  DIALOGUES.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  A  varied,  well- 
balanced  book,  which  teaches  young  people  something,  worth 
while,  and  provides  also  for  a  laugh  at  the  right  place.  The  dia¬ 
logues  are  all  simple,  and  easily  learned.  For  children  of  twelve 
years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  DIALOGUES.  By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  Every¬ 
thing  written  for  this  volume.  One  of  the  best  books  in  print. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

SUCCESSFUL  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  This 
book  is  brimful  of  original  dialogues,  drills,  tableaux,  pantomimes, 
parades,  medleys,  etc.  There  is  not  a  dull  or  uninteresting  piece 
in  the  whole  collection.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years. 
Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  E.  C.  &  L,  J.  Rook. 

Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Pantomimes,  Tamhourine 
and  Fan  Drills,  Tableaux,  etc.  All  specially  prepared, '  directions 
simple.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding, 
25  cents. 

EASY  ENTERTAINMENTS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Composed 

of  a  number  of  original  and  simple  plays,  short  comedies,  and 
other  attractive  entertainments,  all  easily  produced,  and  sure 
of  success.  For  children  of  five  to.  fifteen 
years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 


DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J. 

Rook.  Everything  specially  prepared  for  this 
volume.  Contains  Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill  and 
March,  Mother  Goose  Reception  and  Drill,  Doll 
Drill,  New  Tambourine  Drill,  etc.  Fullest  di¬ 
rections  and  success  of  every  drill  assured. 
For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Paper 
binding,  25  cents. 


Humorous  Speakers  and  Dia¬ 
logues,  Drills,  Tableaux, 
Monologues,  etc. 

GOOD  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Henry  Firth  Wood.  Many  of  the  pieces 
make  their  first  appearance  in  this  volume, 
while  a  number  of  others  are  original  creations 
of  the  compiler.  No  reader  wishing  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  book.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


CHOICE  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  One  of  the  most 
popular  humorous  recitation  books  published. 

Contains  many  of  the  best  humorous  selections. 

Every  piece  is  a  gem  and  there  is  not  a  coarse 
one  among  them.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  DIALECT.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  Contains  selections  in  all  dialects,  such,  as  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  German,  Negro,  etc.,  representing  all, phases  of 
sentiment,  the  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic,  and  all  the  very 
best  of  their  kind.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

COMIC  DIALOGUES.  By  John  R.  Dennis.  This  is  the  “something 
real  funny”  that  young  people  like;  but  there  is  nothing  coarse 
m  it.  The  dialogues  are  suitable  for  school  and  church  use  by 
two  to  a  dozen  children.  Some  of  them  are:  Innocents  Abroad, 
Artists  Dream,  Aunt  Dinah  and  Columbus,  Strictly  Confidential, 
etc.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


ONE  HUNDRED  CHOICE  SELECTIONS 

The  standard  for  a  generation.  Thirty-nine  numbers — 3900  selec¬ 
tions.  Something  for  every  age,  every  occasion,  every  sentiment.  The 
selections  are  unsurpassed  for  variety  and  freshness  of  material.  Every 
piece  selected,  tested  and  prepared  by  experts.  These  books  will  provide 
/  f  complete  program  for  any  entertainment  in  the  school,  home,  church,  - 

lodge,  or  club.  Each  number,  paper  binding,  30  cents.  Full  set,  $7.8o! 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  prepaid 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS 

Provision  has  been  made  for  every  age  and  occasion  where  an  entertainment  is  to  be  given,  and  something 
will  be  found  to  meet  every  conceivable  requirement.  A  number  of  the  books  are  graded  according  to  the  ages 
of  the  children  and  others  are  composed  entirely  of  material  for  a  special  kind  of  entertainment. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOL  CELEBRATIONS.  By  Alice 
M.  Kellogg.  For  each  warm  weather  holiday,  including  May 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  Closing  Day,  there  are  ten  to  thirty  new 
suggestions.  Tableaux,  pantomimes,  recitations,  marches,  drills, 
songs,  and  special  programs  provide  exactly  the  right  kind  of 
material.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

HUMOROUS  DIALOGUES  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Charles  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  All  the  dialogues  are  clean,  bright,  and  taking,  and 
sure  to  prove  most  successful  in  their  presentation.  They  can  be 
given  on  any  ordinary  stage  or  platform,  and  require  nothing 
difficult  in  the  way  of  costume.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CLASSIC  DIALOGUES  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker. 
Contains  scenes  and  dialogues  selected  with  the  greatest  care 
from  the  writings  of  the  best  dramatists.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
that  such  a  collection  of  articles  from  the  truly  great  writers  is 
found  in  one  volume.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

STERLING  DIALOGUES.  By  William  M.  Clark.  The  dialogues 
in  this  book  were  chosen  from  a  large  store  of  material,  the  con¬ 
tributions  having  been  received  .from  the  best  qualified  writers 
in  this  field  of  literature.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

MODEL  DIALOGUES.  By  William  M.  Clark.  Every  dialogue  is 
full  of  life  and  action.  It  is  composed  of  the  best  contributions 
of  more  than  thirty  of  the  leading  writers,  and 
is  so  varied  as  to  suit  all  grades  of  performers. 

Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

STANDARD  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Clark,  A.M.  In  variety  of  subject  and 
adaptation  to  occasion  this  book  has  special 
points  of  merit,  and  the  dialogues  will  be  found 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  Paper  bind¬ 
ing,  30  cents. 

SCHOOLDAY  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.M.  Contains  much  good  material 
for  the  young  folks  as  well  as  for  the  older 
people,  and  furnishes  a  great  range  and  di¬ 
versity  of  sentiment.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

POPULAR  DIALOGUES.  By  Phineas  Garrett. 

Provision  is  made  for  young  and  old,  grave 
and  gay.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and 
the  dialogues  are  full  of  life  and  sparkle. 

Paper  binding,  30  cents, 

FANCY  DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  Alice  M. 

Kellogg.  More  than  fifty  new  ideas.  Among 
them  are  a  Sifter  Drill,  Ribbon  March  with 
Grouping  and  Posing,  Hatchet  Drill,  Pink  Rose 
Drill,  Zouave  Drill,  Wreath  Drill  and  March, 

Glove  Drill,  Tambourine  Drill.  Paper  binding, 

30  cents, 

DEAL  DRILLS.  By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  A  collection  of  en¬ 
tirely  new  and  original  drills,  into  which  many  unique  features 
are  introduced.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  diagrams  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  movements.  Among  the  more  popular  and  pleasing  drills 
are  the  Brownie  Drill,  Taper  Drill,  Rainbow  Drill,  Tennis  Drill, 
Easter  Drill,  Ring  Drill,  and  Scarf  Drill.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

EUREKA  ENTERTAINMENTS.  The  weary  searcher  after  new 
and  novel  material  for  entertainments  will,  upon  seeing  this  book, 
exclaim,  “I  have  found  it” — found  just  what  is  wanted  for  use 
in  Day-school,  Sunday  school,  at  Church  Socials,  at  Teas  and 
other  Festivals,  or  for  Parlor  Amusement.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

SPECIAL  DAY  EXERCISES.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Almost  every 
week  in  the  school  year  has  its  birthday  of  a  national  hero  or  a 
great  writer.  Washington,  Michael  Angelo,  Shakespeare,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Holmes,  Browning,  and  Emerson  are  among  those  chil¬ 
dren  learn  about  here,  and  the  great  holidays  are  not  forgotten. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents, 


ENTERTAINMENTS  FOR  ALL  THE 
YEAR.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  For 
each  holiday  there  are  two  or  more 
features — dialogues,  drills,  motion 
songs,  exercises,  plays.  Among  the 
days  provided  for  are  New  Year’s, 

Lincoln’s  Birthday,  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  Washington, s  Birthday,  St. 

Patrick’s  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Decora¬ 
tion  Day,  Flag  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 

Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 

Easter  and  Christmas.  Paper  bind¬ 
ing,  30  cents. 

EXCELSIOR  DIALOGUES.  By  Phin¬ 
eas  Garrett.  Contains  a  wide  variety 
of  new  and  original  dialogues  ex¬ 
pressly  prepared  for  this  work  by  a 
corps  of  especially  qualified  writers. 

Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SELECT  SPEECHES  FOR  DECLAMATION.  By  John  H.  Bechtel, 
A  volume  especially  prepared  for  college  use  and  containing  a 
superior  collection  of  short  prose  extracts  from  the  leading  orators 
and  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

TEMPERANCE  SELECTIONS.  For  Reading  and 
Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  This  collec¬ 
tion  comprises  speeches  from  the  most  eminent 
clergymen,  lecturers,  and  writers  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  and  contains  good,  stirring  recitations, 
adapted  to  every  kind  of  temperance  occasion. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents, 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SELECTIONS.  For  Readings 
and  Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  collection  of  150  pieces  of  unusual 
merit  suited  to  Sunday-school  Concerts,  Christ- 
tian  Endeavor  Societies,  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations,  Anniversary  Occasions, 
etc.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Com¬ 
posed  of  originally  prepared  responsive  exer¬ 
cises,  dramatized  Bible  stories,  dialogues,  reci¬ 
tations,  etc.,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  anniversary 
celebrations  or  other  public  exercises  connected 
with  Sunday-school  work.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

MONEY  MAKING  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By 

Misses  Rook  and  Goodfellow.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  raise  money  for  church,  school  or  benev¬ 
olent  purposes  than  by  means  of  entertain¬ 
ments.  This  unique  volume  contains  a  great 
abundance  of  new  and  original  material  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  just  such  occasions.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

TABLEAUX,  CHARADES  AND  PANTOMIMES.  The  features  con¬ 
tained  in  this  attractive  volume  are  adapted  alike  to  Parlor  En¬ 
tertainments,  School  and  Church  Exhibitions,  or  for  use  on  the 
Amateur  Stage.  Much  of  the  material  was  especially  written, 
and  all  is  eminently  adopted  to  the  purpose.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

SKETCHES,  SKITS  AND  STUNTS.  By  John  T.  McIntyre.  Good 
vaudeville  material,  amateur  or  professional,  is  hard  to  get.  This 
book  contains  an  abundance  of  the  best  for  both  classes,  all  written 
to  order  by  one  who  knows  how  to  do  it  well.  There  are  jokes, 
monologues,  dialogues,  stories,  songs,  sketches,  parodies,  and 
short  farces.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SCHOOL  AND  PARLOR  COMEDIES.  By  B.  L.  C.  Griffith.  The 
plays  differ  widely  in  character,  thus  affording  an  unusual  variety. 
The  scenery  required  is  in  no  in¬ 
stance  difficult,  the  situations  are 
always  ingenious,  and  the  plots  are 
such  as  to  hold  the  attention  of  an 
audience  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


SHOEMAKER’S  BEST  SELECTIONS 

A  library  of  the  world’s  best  literature,  arranged  for  recitation.  The 
great  masters  of  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  history,  oratory  and  debate  are 
represented  by  their  best  examples.  About  two  thousand  pieces  and 
every  selection  a  gem.  No  other  books  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  elocutionist,  professional  or  amateur.  Twenty-seven  numbers. 

Each,  paper  binding,  30  cents.  Full  set,  $5.40. 

to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price 

220  South  Eleventh  St.,  Philadelphia 
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for  Washington’s  Birthday 


Tommie’s  Queries 

(To  be  recited  by  a  little  boy  as 
he  stands  before  George 
Washington’ s  picture ) 

O  you,  who  were  so  strong  and 
bold, 

George  Washington  in  the  days 
of  old, 

It  seems  so  very  strange  to  me 

That  you  a  tiny  babe  could  be! 

That  you  a  little  boy  were,  too, 

And  all  a  little  boy’s  games 
could  do. 


George  Washington,  I  love  you 
true; 

I  love  you;  yes,  indeed,  I  do! 

For  your  kind  old  face  and  hon¬ 
est  eyes, 

For  lips  that  never  told  wicked 
lies, 

For  all  the  things  you  said  and 
did, 

Which  in  the  great,  great  books 
are  hid. 

But,  Mr.  George,  I’d  like  to 
know 

If  Papas  did  things  in  that  long 
ago 

As  Papas  do  now  to  a  little  lad 

When  he  has  been  very,  very 
bad; 

Oh!  please,  when  you  cut  the 
tree  did  you  catch  it? 

And,  please,  did  he  take  away 
your  hatchet? 


Columbus  and 
Washington 

Columbus  sailed  across  the  sea 

To  find  this  land  for  you  and 
me. 

His  cradle-boat  rocked  low  and 
high, 

The  sea  waves  sang  a  lullaby, 

God  held  the  stars  like  candles 
bright 

To  guide  Columbus  thru  the 
night. 


And  many  brave  men  since  that 
time 

Have  helped  to  make  your  home 
and  mine. 

Hurrah  for  heroes,  great  and 
small! 

Hurrah  for  heroes,  one  and  all! 

We’ll  thank  Columbus  and  the 
rest, 

But  love  our  Washington  the 
best.  - — Selected. 


Salute  Your  Pupils.  (V.  R. 
L.) — It  is  a  good  plan  to  give 
each  of  your  pupils  a  saluta¬ 
tion  on  their  departure  at  night. 
This  may  be  a  very  slight  in¬ 
clination  of  the  head  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  pleased  expres¬ 
sion  of  face.  This  costs  a  little 
time  and  it  costs  the  effort  to 
look  pleased  but  the  result  is 
worth  giving  the  time  and  the 
effort.  I  would  treat  the  chil¬ 
dren  on  departure  as  I  would 
had  they  been  to  my  house  to 
visit  me. 


Baker’s  Dozen.  (G.  H.  N.) — 
Yes,  thirteen  is  a  baker’s  dozen. 
During  the  middle  ages  bakers 
were  kept  under  the  eye  of  the 
law,  since  their  vocation  was 
one  on  which  public  health  de¬ 
pended.  Their  profits  were 
regulated  by  law,  allowance 
being  made  for  time  and  cost 
of  material.  Strict  penalties 
were  inflicted  for  selling  loaves 
of  bread  under  weight,  or  for 
poor  quality;  hence,  bakers 
were  accustomed  to  give  an  ex¬ 
tra  loaf,  called  the  vantage  loaf, 
to  all  purchasers  of  a  dozen. 


A  Primary  School  Game 

The  children  form  a  ring,  holding  hands,  and 
dance  around  a  blindfolded  child  in  the  center 
who,  representing  the  telephone,  has  a  stick  in 
hand.  As  soon  as  he  stamps  on  the  ground,  all 
children  must  stand  still  and  keep  silent.  The 
blindfolded  child  touches  one  with  the  stick, 
who  must  take  hold  of  the  end  of  the  stick. 
The  telephone  gives  a  sound,  imitating  any  ani¬ 
mal,  as  the  bow-wowing  of  the  dog,  the  whoof- 
ing  of  the  bear,  the  meowing  of  the  cat.  The 
child  replies  in  disguised  voice.  Three  guesses 
are  allowed.  If  the  blindfolded  child  guesses 
the  name  of  the  player,  they  change  places  and 
the  game  starts  anew. 


Indigestion,  all  its  accompanying  discomforts,  quickly  relieved 
by  Dyspeplets.  Pleasant  sugar-coated  tablets.  10c. 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  MEDICINE 

Many  Good  People  “Cannot  Afford  to  be  Sick” — Pro¬ 
prietary  Medicines  Efficient  and  Economical. 

Wealthy  families  do  not  feel  obliged  to  consider 
the  matter  of  expense  in  case  medical  treatment  is 
needed.  They  can  afford  to  consult  physicians,  to  get 
prescriptions  and  to  have  medicines  specially  put  up 
for  them.  Most  families,  however,  have  so  little  to 
go  and  come  on  that  professional  services  are  out 
of  the  question,  except  where  they  are  absolutely 
necessary.  These  families  regard  it  as  “common 
sense  in  medicine”  to  avail  themselves  of  the  leading 
proprietary  medicines,  which  are  so  remarkably  ef¬ 
fective  and  so  easily  obtainable. 

The  makers  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  are  justified  in 
saying  that  for  all  the  diseases  and  ailments  for  which 
this  great  medicine  is  recommended  thousands  of  fam¬ 
ilies  have  found  it  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  leading  proprietary  medicine  for  im¬ 
pure  blood,  lack  of  strength,  that  tired  feeling,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  for  severer  troubles,  such  as  rheuma¬ 
tism,  eczema  or  salt  rheum,  catarrh,  blood-poisoning, 
bad  sores,  scrofula  and  other  diseases. 

Get  it  in  liquid  form  or  tablets  called  Sarsatabs. 
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The  Query  Box 

A  Little  Rest.  (Helen  L.) 
— If,  as  you  say,  you  leave  your 
schoolroom  at  noon  and  at  night 
with  a  feeling  of  utter  exhaus¬ 
tion,  what  you  need  is  a  few 
minutes  of  perfect  rest.  On 
reaching  your  room,  throw  your¬ 
self  down  on  the  bed  or  the 
floor,  lie  on  your  back,  relaxing 
every  muscle,  and  remain  per¬ 
fectly  still  without  thinkng  of 
anything  for  ten  minutes, or  five, 
if  you  cannot  spare  more.  If 
you  are  not  accustomed  to  com¬ 
plete  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
and  the  dismissing  of  all 
thought,  you  will  find  this  a  lit¬ 
tle  difficult  at  first.  But  per¬ 
sistence  will  accomplish  the  de¬ 
sired  result,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  rest  obtained. 


Neatness  of  Work.  (Puz¬ 
zled  Teacher.) — The  only  way 
to  have  all  work  neatly  and 
plainly  written  is  to  allow  none 
other  to  be  handed  in.  If  a  child 
is  made  to  copy  his  papers  a 
few  times,  he  will  learn  to  take 
pains  with  his  work.  The  care¬ 
fully  written  paper  is  of  great 
advantage  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
proving  the  writing.  Only  a 
few  minutes  each  day,  at  most, 
can  be  spent  in  making  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  writing.  It  is  the 
practice  obtained  in  composi¬ 
tion,  language,  and  spelling 
work  that  brings  the  greatest 
gain. 


Collecting  Pencils.  (A.  D.) 
— As  many  children  have  the 
habit  of  putting  the  tip  of  the 
lead  pencil  into  the  mouth,  the 
only  safe  way,  if  the  pencils  are 
kept  in  the  teacher’s  desk,  is  to 
have  each  marked  with  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  name.  No  child  should  be 
allowed  to  use  another’s  pencil, 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  owing  to 
the  danger  of  communicating 
disease  in  this  way. 


The  World’s  Family  Medicine 


The  reason  why  Beecham’s  Pills  have  come 
to  occupy  this  premier  place  among  family 
medicines  is  clear  to  everyone  who  has  had 
occasion  to  test  their  unequaled  medicinal 
qualities.  Between  the  many  so-called  cures 
for  digestive  disorders  and  this  wonderful 
remedy  there  is  a  wide  gulf.  The  undoubted 
superiority  and  efficacy  of 

beecham's 

ph.es 

rests  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  scientifically 
prepared  from  the  finest  remedies  existing  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  for  the  cure  of  disorders 
of  the  liver,  stomach,  kidneys  and  bowels. 

If  your  stomach  is  in  any  way  out  of  order,  if 
you  suffer  from  indigestion,  biliousness  and 
headaches,  if  you  are  at  all  “out  of  sorts,” 
Beecham’s  Pills 

Will  Do  You  Good 


The  Barnes  Writing 
Books 

An  excellent  series  of  writing 
books  for  beginners  has  been 
brought  out  by  The  A.  S.  Barnes 
Company,  New  York.  It  is 
based  on  the  muscular  move¬ 
ment  idea  which  has  found  uni¬ 
versal  favor.  The  Primer  is  at¬ 
tractively  illustrated  and  forms 
a  practical  introduction  to  the 
muscular  movement  exercises 
given  in  the  three  succeeding 
books.  The  work  is  skillfully 
graded  and  closely  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  beginners  in 
penmanship.  Mr.  C.  S.  Ham¬ 
mock,  who  has  had  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching  and  super¬ 
vising,  is  the  author  of  the 
books.  A  “Teachers’  Manual” 
explains  the  method.  Every 
primary  teacher  will  want  to 
examine  the  series  which  em¬ 
bodies  the  experiences  of  an 
eminently  practical  teacher. 


Females  especially  will  find  that  Beecham's  Pills  will  restore  free 
and  regular  conditions,  and  bring  about  that  physical  grace  and 
beauty  which  only  come  through  perfect  health  and  regularity. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  10c.  and  25c;  If  your  dealer  should  not 
have  them,  send  price  to  Thomas  Beecham,  365  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 


Hush,  baby,  my  doll,  I  pray  you 
don’t  cry, 

And  I’ll  give  you  some  bread 
and  some  milk  by  and  by; 


Or  perhaps  you  like  custard,  or 
maybe  a  tart, — 

Then  to  either  you’re  welcome, 
with  all  my  whole  heart. 


WHAT  15  CENTS  WILL  DO 

The  little  matter  of  15  cents  In  stamps  will  bring  you  the 
Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated 
weekly, published  at  the  Nation’s  Capital,  for  the  Nation,  and 
now  in  its  18th  year  of  increasing  success.  This  paper  fills  the 
bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If 
you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at 
the  least  expense  of  time  and  money,  this  is  your  means. 
If  you  want  a  paper  in  yonr  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable, 
entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you 
would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly, 
fairly,  briefly— here  it  is  at  last.  Send  only  15  cents  to  show 
that  you  might  like  such  a  paper  as  this,  and  we  will  send  the 
Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The  15  cents  does  not  repay 
us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  NEW  FRIENDS.  Address 

THE  PATHFINDER  ::  Washington,  D.  C. 


LET  ME  READ  YOUR  CHARACTER 


from  your  handwiting.  Mind  you  get  a  really  GOOD  read¬ 
ing  that  will  help  you  in  love,  health,  business  and  domes- 
ic  affairs.  .Price  10c.  Sure  to  please  you.  Money  back  if 
iissatisfled.G.  K.  BEAUCHAMP  2583  8th  Ave.  New  York  City 


Only  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 

But  every  drop  will  tell; 

The  bucket  would  soon  be 
empty, 

Without  the  drops  in  the  well. 
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BROWN'S 

Bronchial  Troches 

Hothing  excels  this  simple  remedy  for  Throat 
Troubles,  Hoarseness  and  Coughs.  Also  gives 
relief  in  Bronchial,  Asthmatic  and  Lung  affec¬ 
tions.  Free  from  opiates.  Sixty  years’  reputa¬ 
tion.  Sold  only  in  boxes.  Sample  mailed  free. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 


DRAWING  TEACHERS  IN  DEMAND 


THE  call  for  competent  drawing  teachers  increas- 
ing  yearly  — botn  for  public  and  private  schools. 
Our  Teachers  Normal  Course  is  the  most  practical 
and  comprehensive  course  of  its  kind  ever  offered. 
It  is  systematically  graded  and  covers  instruction  in 
all  mediums  and  branches  required  in  school  work. 
Course  was  prepared  in  collaboration  with,  and  under  the 
advice  of,  some  of  the  foremost  American  authorities. 
Instruction  likewise  given  in 
Twelve  Other  Complete  Art  Courses 

RESIDENCE  FINISHING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS 

Artiata’  outfits  furnished  enroled  students.  Year  Book  FREE. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART 

6  30  Applied  Art  Building,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Speakers,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Plays,  Marches, 
Drills,  Exercises,  Celebrations,  Entertainments, 
Games,  Songs,  Teachers’  Books  and  Dictionaries. 
Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Number, 
Reading,  Alphabet  and  Busy-work  Cards,  Reports, 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Pegs,  Sticks,  Beads, 
Papers,  Stars,  Festooning,  Drapery,  Flags,  Raffia, 
Sewing  Silkette,  Needles,  Scissors,  Blackboards, 
Erasers,  Crayons,  Maps,  Globes,  all  School  Goods. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Q|  I  VC  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono- 
iLn  I  O  logues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
,  all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
,  Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions  Large 
'  catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one.  * 

T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.  Dept.  66,  Chicago 


The  Jolly  Miller 

There  was  a  jolly  miller  once 
Lived  on  the  River  Dee. 

He  worked  and  sang  from  morn 
till  night, 

No  lark  so  blithe  as  he; 

And  this  the  burden  of  his  song 
For  ever  used  to  be: 

“I  care  for  nobody;  no,  not  I! 
And  nobody  cares  for  me!” 


Power  of  Resistance 

Physicians  tell  us  that  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  power  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  disease  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  predisposing  cause  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  that  the  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  is  to  keep  the  blood  in 
good  condition. 

And  so  while  repeating  this 
great  truth  we  remind  our  read¬ 
ers  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  as 
being  the  best  of  all  medicines 
for  the  blood. 

Now,  when  so  many  diseases 
are  rampant,  it  is  certainly  wise 
to  take  this  great  alterative  and 
tonic. 


A  Drummer  Boy 

I’m  a  little  drummer  boy, 

Very  small,  ’tis  true, 

But  I  love  the  bonnie  flag, 

And  my  country,  too. 

If  my  country  calls  me 

I  come  with  my  rat-tat-too; 
Tho’  I’m  a  little  drummer  boy, 
My  very  best  I’ll  do. 

I’m  a  little  drummer  boy, 

I  never  went  to  war, 

But  I  could  play  my  little  drum, 
Tho’  I  never  did  before! 

Now,  if  the  war  was  very  long 
There’s  something  I  would 
miss; 

When  evening  came  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield 

I’d  want  my  mother’s  kiss! 

— Selected. 


Rest  and  Health  to  Mother  and  Child 

Mm.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrut 
has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS 
by  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their 
CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
with  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  th. 
GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy 
for  DIARRHOEA.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  "Mrs. 
Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup,”  snd  take  ns 
other  kind.  Twenty -five  cents  a  bottle. 


INDIGESTION 

An  Interesting  Statement 

Portland,  Me. — “I  suffered  so  long  with 
indigestion  and  stomach  trouble  that  I 
lost  flesh  rapidly — I  had  used  all  kinds  of 
remedies  without  help.  Vinol  was  rec¬ 
ommended  and  I  decided  to  try  it. 

“I  soon  commenced  to  feel  better,  iny 
stomach  trouble  disappeared  and  I  can  eat 
heartily  without  the  slightest  distress.  My 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  no 
other  medicine  equals  Vinol  for  stomach 
troubles  and  indigestion.  It  tones  up  the 
stomach,  increases  the  appetite  and  cre¬ 
ates  strength.”  W.  E.  Waterhouse.  (We 
guarantee  this  testimonial  to  be  genuine.) 

Vinol  seldom  fails  to  strengthen  and 
tone  up  the  tired,  overtaxed  and  weak¬ 
ened  nerves  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
remove  the  cause  of  indigestion  and  soon 
enables  the  sufferer  to  digest  with  ease 
the  foods  that  once  caused  distress.  More¬ 
over  Vinol  is  delicious  to  the  taste,  con¬ 
tains  no  oil  and  does  not  upset  weak 
stomachs,  as  do  old-fashioned  cod  liver 
oil  and  emulsions. 

Try  a  bottle  of  Vinol  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
turned  if  it  does  not  help  you. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  Drug  Store  in 
every  town  and  city  in  the  country.  Ches¬ 
ter  Kent  &  Co.,  Chemists,  proprietors, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Carnegie  College-Home  Study-Free  Tuition 

Carnegie  College  gives  free  tuition  by  mail  to 
the  first  applicants  from  each  post-office.  Normal. 
Teacher’s  Professional,  Grammar  School,  High 
School,  College  Preparatory,  Civil  Service,  Book¬ 
keeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Greek,  Span¬ 
ish,  Latin,  German,  Italian,  Drawing,  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Courses  are  thoroughly  taught  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  Applicants  for  free  tuition  should 
apply  at  once  to 

Dept.  c.  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  Rogers,  Ohio 


CLASS  PINS 

For  College,  School,  Society  or  Lodge. 


AND 

BADGES 


Descriptive  catalog  with  attractive  prices  /NHS\ 
mailed  free  upon  request.  Either  style  of  (j 
pins  here  illustrated  with  any  three  letters  and  figures. 

One  or  two  colors  of  enamel,  STERLING  SILVER,  25o  , 
each;  $2.50doz.;  SILVER  PLATE,  1  Go  each;  $1 .00  doz. 


BASTIAN  BROS.  CO. 


Dept.  701 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y* 
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The  Best  Muscular  Movement  System  of  Penmanship 


STEADMANS’  GRADED 
LESSONS  IN  WRITING 

By  A.  H.  STEAD M AN,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Cincinnati  Schools,  and 
CARRIE  D.  STEADMAN,  Formerly  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Writing 

8  Pads — one  for  each  year — each  containing  40  sheets,  80  pages,  or  3^3 
times  as  much  as  the  ordinary  copybook.  Price,  each,  15  cents 
Chart,  5  sheets.  Price,  $1.50 


constitute  a  series  of  graded,  specialized 
physical  culture  exercises.  These  ex¬ 
ercises  are  so  devised  and  arranged  that 
the  pupils  are  led,  by  easy  gradations, 
from  the  simplest  forms  and  letters  to 
the  more  complex.  Each  drill  is  based 
upon  the  movement  required  to  form 
the  letter  or  letters  under  consideration 
during  that  particular  lesson. 

The  work  is  simplicity  itself.  It 
teaches  an  easy,  graceful  style  of  free¬ 
hand  writing  with  full  play  for  the 
writer’s  individuality.  It  requires  no 
extra  exercise  books,  no  blank  pads,  and 
no  additional  paper.  Any  teacher  can 
teach  it  with  ease  without  further  as¬ 
sistance.  and  any  child  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  performing  it  successfully, 
and  acquiring  a  handwriting  that  is 
legible,  rapid  and  automatic. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 


STEADMANS’  system  forces  the 
child  to  assume  and  maintain  a 
truly  healthful,  hygienic  position. 
It  trains  him  to  use  the  large  muscles 
of  the  upper  arm  and  shoulder  as  the 
motive  power  in  writing;  to  sit  erect 
with  his  back  straight  and  chest  thrown 
out,  and  to  form  the  habit  of  deep 
breathing  so  much  to  be  desired  and  so 
necessary  to  health.  As  the  ability  to 
write  automatically  is  acquired,  a  cor¬ 
rect  sitting  habit  is  inculcated. 

This  system  teaches  the  child  to  write 
a  good,  characteristic  hand  that  will  re¬ 
main  with  him  through  life.  The 
course  is  presented  in  eight  pads.  Each 
pad  is  a  complete  cycle,  comprising  the 
work  for  an  entire  year.  Each  page 
presents  a  central  idea,  around  which 
the  lesson  is  constructed.  The  drills 
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foreign  Born  White  Population  of  the  United  States 


A  preliminary  statement  giv¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  the  for¬ 
eign-born  white  population  of 
New  York  City  according  to 
country  of  birth,  as  shown  by 
the  returns  of  the  Thirteenth 
Decennial  Census,  taken  as  of 
April  15,  1910,  has  been  issued 
by  Director  Durand,  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  preliminary  statement 
covers  only  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  of  birth — those,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  for  each  of  which  at  the 
census  of  1910  upwards  of 
7,000  persons  were  reported — 
and  the  figures  for  1910  are 
given  in  round  numbers. 

At  the  census  of  1900  the 
foreign-born  white  population 
of  New  York  City  was  1,260,- 
918,  but  at  the  last  census,  in 
1910,  it  had  reached  a  total  of 
1,926,900,  representing  an  in¬ 
crease  during  the  10  years  of 
665,982,  or  52.7  per  cent. 

,  Natives  of  Germany  and  Ire¬ 
land,  however,  decreased  in 
numbers,  the  former  from  324,- 


198  to  279,200,  or  13.9  per  cent, 
and  the  latter  from  275,073  to 
252,500,  or  8.2  per  cent.  For 
the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
natives  of  these  two  countries 
showed  a  decrease  during  the 
same  period  of  11.2  and  16.3 
per  cent,  respectively. 

Since  1900  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  of  whom  there  are  now 
in  New  York  City  105,800,  have 
increased  17.3  per  cent,  and 
similarly  natives  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  of  whom 
there  are  now  26,800,  have  in¬ 
creased  23.2  per  cent,  while  na¬ 
tives  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  of  whom  there  are 
now  65,000,  have  increased  43.5 
per  cent. 

The  largest  increases  are 
shown,  however,  for  natives  of 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and 
Russia  and  Finland,  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  in  recent 
years  have  come  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  all  the 
immigrants. 

In  1910  New  York  City  con¬ 
tained  485,600  natives  of  Rus¬ 


sia  and  Finland — an  increase 
in  10  years  of  301,439,  or  163.7 
per  cent. 

The  city  in  1910  also  con¬ 
tained  340,400  natives  of  Italy 
■ — an  increase  since  1900  of 
194,971,  or  134.1  per  cent,  and 
265,500  natives  of  Austria- 
Hungary — an  increase  of  143,- 
508,  or  117.6  per  cent.  Natives 
of  these  three  countries  to¬ 
gether  now  constitute  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  half  (56.6  per 
cent)  of  the  entire  foreign-born 
white  population  of  New  York 
City,  as  compared  with  a  little 
more  than  a  third  (35.8  per 
cent)  in  1900;  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  the  respective 
percentages  are  35.3  for  1910. 

Natives  of  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Scandinavia, 
and  Canada,  on  the  other  hand, 
now  constitute  less  than  two- 
fifths  (37.8  per  cent)  of  all  the 
foreign-born  whites  in  New 
York  City,  as  compared  with 
fully  three-fifths  (60  per  cent) 
in  1900;  and  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  the  respec¬ 
tive  percentages  are  56.4  for 
1910  and  76.7  for  1900. 
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TEACHER 

Send  to-day  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our 

CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 

Beautiful  in  design,  elaborately  finished  and  carry  a  value  in  the  estimation 
of  the  pupils  which  cannot  be  had  by  ordinary  gift  cards;  inexpensive,  and 
being  printed  to  order  for  each  school  makes  them  valuable  from  a  his¬ 
torical  standpoint. 

OUR  SOUVENIRS  are  made  up  with  a  folder  and  2  inserts,  united  with 
a  silk  tassel,  made  from  the  best  stock  manufactured.  Cover  design 
is  Steel  Die  Embossed  and  finished  by  hand  in  beautiful  tints  of  water 
colors.  On  the  inserts  is  printed  a  farewell  greeting  signed,  “Your 
Teacher,”  also  an  appropriate  close  of  school  poem  illustrated  with  pen 
drawings.  The  body  of  folder  is  printed  in  a  sepia  tone  and  the  stock, 
photograph  and  water  colors  are  all  tinted  into  a  beautiful  blend. 

WE  PRINT  TO  YOUR  ORDER  name  of  School,  District  number.  Township, 
County,  State,  Teacher’s  name,  names  of  School  Officers,  and  names 
of  pupils. 


PHOTOGRAPH  in  sepia  tone  attached 
cost.  Send  any  size  photo,  group  or 
Your  photo  will  be  returned 
securely  wrapped.  Size  of  photo 
in  No.  1  and  3  \y-x.zy2.  No.  2 
—  ova]  CU(.  ixi  inches. 

YOUR  SOUVENIRS  COME  ASSEMBLED  ready  to  hand  to  your  pupils,  packed  in  a 
mailing  box.  Our  fifteen  years  experience  in  the  souvenir  business  should  give  you 
confidence  m  placing  your  order  with  us  in  the  matter  of  A-No.  1  goods  and  speedy 
delivery.  We  print  souvenirs  only. 

OUR  NO.  1  SOUVENIR  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  the  largest  size  that  has  ever 
been  placed  on  the  market.  The  demand  for  a  larger  souvenir  has  been  demonstrated 
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musical  art. 
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Carroll  &  Brooks 
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These  are  books  with  a  reason  to  be. 
Their  Keynote  is  fresh  reading  matter 
selected  and  presented  in  sympathy  and 
harmony  with  child  nature  and  the  child’s 
needs. 


Their  claim  as  a  basic  series  of  Readers 
is  justified  in  their: 


Authorship 
Point  of  View 
Subject  Matter 
Method 


Vocabulary 

Grading 

'Illustration 

Typography 


An  examination  of  these  books  will  show 
their  excellence  in  these  particulars. 
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there  is  nothing  so  refreshing  and  invigorating  as 

Horsford’s  Acid 
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Its  revivifying  effect  will  throw  off  the  depression 
that  accompanies  exhaustion  and  nervousness;  strengthen 
and  clear  the  brain  that  has  beeome  tired  and  con¬ 
fused  by  overwork  and  worry,  and  impart  new  life 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

An  Ideal  Remedy  in 

Nervous  Disorders. 


“The  Public  Schools 
Are  the  Factories  of 
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— Theodore  Roosevelt 

Is  the  product  of  these  factories  satisfactory 
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provided  the  workmen  with  the  very  best 
tools  with  which  to  do  their  work? 
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you  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  secur¬ 
ing  peace  and  harmony  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  the  result  of  your  efforts  will  be  a  higher 
standard  of  American  citizenship. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  lead  pencils; 
would  you  like  to  be  introduced  to  the  best? 
Then  send  16c.  in  stamps,  and  samples 
worth  double  the  amount  will  be  sent  you. 
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Springtime  Restlessness 


Springtime  is  a  severe  test  of  the  disciplinary 
ability  of  the  teacher.  The  new  life  that  is  stir¬ 
ring  out  of  door  nature  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  children.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  they  are  restless  and  fidgety.  Fretting 
and  scolding  about  it  only  puts  the  teacher’s 
nerves  on  edge  and  increase  the  confusion. 
There  is  a  better  way. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  agree  to  be  reasonable. 
It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  healthy  young  people 
anyway  to  sit  still  for  any  length  of  time.  Least 
of  all  in  springtime.  Watch  the  feathered  folk 
and  see  them  hop  from  branch  to  branch,  sud¬ 
denly  darting  thru  space,  or  bursting  into  joy¬ 
ous  carols.  Even  the  trees  that  were  wrapped 
in  inertness  all  thru  the  wintry  season  are  shak¬ 
ing  off  the  winter  lethargy,  as  the  sap  is  cours¬ 
ing  anew  thru  their  veins  and  arteries.  With 
everything  about  them  aroused  and  active,  how 
can  we  expect  the  children  to  contain  them¬ 
selves?  We  all  know  how  it  feels  to  be  in  an 
excited  throng,  and  if  we  have  kept  our  youth 
we  feel  similarly  affected  when  we  enter  the 
spring  workshop  of  nature.  Let  us  be  glad  if 
the  young  respond  to  the  call  of  the  out-of- 
doors.  They  will  grow  sedate  altogether  too 
soon. 

Classroom  rules  and  regulations  are  not  part 
of  the  decalog.  They  are  merely  intended  to 
produce  the  sort  of  order  necessary  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work  to  be  done.  If  they  create  dis¬ 
order,  they  lose  their  purpose.  And  disorder  is 
sure  to  arise  when  the  teacher  attempts  the 
impossible  by  trying  to  put  a  check  on  super¬ 
abundant  energy.  That  energy  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  spring  restlessness.  Check  it  _we 
cannot,  if  we  want  to  keep  control  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Letting  it  squander  itself  in  mischief 
would  be  wasteful.  There  are  ways  of  utilizing 
it  for  the  good  of  the  children.  Those  ways  are 
worth  looking  for. 

If  the  children  were  manageable  and,  on  the 
whole,  well  behaved,  during  the  winter  months, 
they  can  be  trusted  to  want  to  co-operate  with 


the  teacher  thru  the  rest  of  the  school  year.  If 
they  appear  to  be  becoming  possessed  of  a  con¬ 
trary  spirit,  we  may  be  sure  the  fault  is  ours. 
Change  of  occupation  may  restore  the  general 
good  feeling.  If  the  oral  or  written  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  stories  does  not  hold  the  interest,  we  can 
turn  to  dramatization  or  the  acting  out  of  sto¬ 
ries  by  the  language  class,  with  educational 
results  as  good  and  perhaps  better  than  those 
of  the  winter  procedure.  If  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  inclined  to  care  much  for  doing 
sums  on  paper,  there  is  the  blackboard  to  prac¬ 
tice  on ;  or  there  may  be  contests,  one  side  set¬ 
ting  the  problems  and  the  other  trying  to  solve 
them,  or  there  may  be  storekeeping  with  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling,  with  the  attending  movement 
and  bustle.  Let  the  drinking-water  be  passed 
around  more  frequently.  Let  us  be  more 
lenient  in  according  permission  to  leave  the 
room.  Let  us  sing  more.  Let  us  play  more. 

Of  course,  we  shall  add  a  few  minutes  to  the 
recess  time.  This  is  the  reason  for  making 
most  of  the  recess.  With  games  and  folk 
dances  to  help  out,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
boisterous  shouting  and  tearing  around.  An 
orderly  game  and  a  rollicking  outdoor  dance 
will  yield  more  fun  than  aimless  moving  about. 
A  sand  heap  will  please  the  littlest  ones.  A 
little  thought  given  to  recess  activities  will  do 
wonders  for  the  discipline  of  the  school.  To 
be  sure,  the  disciplinary  purpose  must  be  tucked 
away  out  of  sight  in  the  teacher’s  head  and 
heart.  For  the  children  play  time  must  be 
play  time  pure  and  simple,  with  all  the  freedom 
that  constitutes  the  soul  of  play.  After  all, 
the  philosopher  who  said  that  man’s  chief  occu¬ 
pation  is  play  is  probably  right.  It  surely  is 
the  children’s  rightful  occupation.  Let  us  keep 
that  in  mind,  especially  in  spring  time.  It  will 
be  good  for  the  children  and  equally  beneficial 
for  us.  Play  is  the  best  medicine  for  “that 
tired  feeling”  that  takes  hold  of  so  many  of  us 
at  this  season.  So  then — come  let  us  play  with 
our  children. 


Memory  Gems  for  March 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  omitted) 

(1)  Marks  the  selections  for  the  younger  children;  (2)  those  for  the  more 

advanced  pupils. 


MARCH  1 

March  brings  breezes  loud  and  shrill. 
Stirs  the  dancing  daffodil. 

There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air, 

Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield, 

To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountains  bare, 
And  grass  in  the  green  field. 

— Wordsworth. 

MARCH  4 

March  is  merry, 

March  is  sad, 

March  is  gay, 

And  March  is  mad. 

Nature  gives  to  every  time  and  season 
Some  beauty  of  its  own. — Dickens. 

march  5 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I. 

But  when  the  leaves  are  trembling 
The  wind  is  passing  by. 

0  March  that  blusters  and  March  that 
blows, 

What  color  under  your  footsteps  glows ! 
Beauty  you  summon  from  winter’s  snows, 
And  you  are  the  pathway  that  leads  to 
the  rose. 

MARCH  6 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I. 

But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads, 
The  wind  is  passing  by. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think,  just  under  the 
snow 

That  stretches  so  bleak  and  blank  and 
cold, 

Are  beauty  and  warmth  that  we  cannot 
know, 

Green  fields  and  leaves  and  blossoms 
of  gold. 

MARCH  7 

(Repeat  the  two  stanzas  of  Christina 
Rossetti’s  poem  of  the  wind,  given  un¬ 
der  March  11  and  12.) 

Whenever  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise 
To  higher  levels  rise. — Longfellow. 


march  8 

(1)  Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so ; 

Then  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 

The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

(2)  God’s  in  his  heaven — 

All’s  right  with  the  world. — Browning. 

-  MARCH  11 

(1)  A  little  bit  of  blowing, 

A  little  bit  of  snow, 

A  little  bit  of  blowing 
And  crocuses  will  show. 

(2)  This  we  know  that,  sleeping  sound, 

Life  is  waiting  underground, 

Till  beneath  the  April  skies 
God  shall  bid  it  once  more  rise. 

— M.  E.  Blake. 

MARCH  12 

(1)  Rollicking  Robin  is  here  again. 

(2)  Galloping,  galloping,  galloping  in, 

Into  the  world  with  a  stir  and  a  din, 

The  north  wind,  the  east  wind  and  west 

wind  together, 

Inbringing,  inbringing  the  March’s  wild 
weather.  —  C.  F.  Woolson. 

MARCH  13 

(1)  Sing,  robin,  sing 

High  up  in  the  tree! 

Sing  a  sweet  song 
For  baby  and  me. 

(2)  In  March  come  the  March  winds; 

They  blow  and  blow; 

They  sweep  the  brown  leaves 
That  green  ones  may  grow. 

— George  Houghton. 

march  14 

(1)  From  the  elm  tree’s  topmost  bough 

Hark !  the  robin’s  early  song 
Telling  one  and  all  that  now 
Merry  springtime  hastes  along. 

(2)  Plant  lilies,  and  lilies  will  bloom; 

Plant  roses,  and  roses  will  grow; 

Plant  hate,  and  hate  to  life  will  spring; 
Plant  love,  and  love  to  you  will  bring 
The  fruit  of  the  seed  you  sow. 
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MARCH  15 

(1)  These  are  the  pussy  willow  days 
And  spring  is  sure  to  follow. 

(2)  Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod 
And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod — 
He  trusts  in  God. 

MARCH  18 

(1)  Ho!  for  the  stormy  cold  March  days; 
Aye!  there  is  nothing  like  them! 

Loud  let  us  shout  and  sing  their  praise. 
March  is  so  proud  and  free. 

(2)  Just  before  the  spring’s  first  call 
Sleepy  bud,  so  round  and  small, 

(Rather  rough  your  rocking,  dear,) 

One  last  lullaby  you  hear 

’Tis  the  March  wind  singing. 

MARCH  19 

(1)  Snowy,  blowy,  wheezy,  breezy, 

Sweeping  up  the  winter’s  snow, 
Freezing,  pleasing,  teasing,  unceasing 
So  do  the  March  winds  blow. 

(2)  In  blustering  March  the  wild  winds  blow, 

We  think  of  coming  spring 
The  pussy  willow  ventures  out — 

Brave,  hardy  little  thing. 

MARCH  20. 

(1)  (Repeat  the  two  stanzas  about  the  March 

winds  under  March  18  and  19.) 

(2)  For  now  the  Heavenly  Father 

Makes  all  things  new, 

And  thaws  the  cold,  and  fills 
The  flower  with  dew ; 

The  blackbirds  have  their  wills, 

And  poets,  too.  — Tennyson. 

MARCH  21 

(1)  Spring  has  come  to  make  us  glad, 

Let  us  give  her  greeting. 

(2)  Out  of  the  fields  the  snowdrops  peep; 

To  work,  0  land ! 

Awake,  0  Earth!  from  the  white  snow 
sleep, 

Shake  off  the  coverlet,  soft  and  deep ! 
Spring  is  at  hand!  — John  Payne. 

MARCH  22 

(1)  Winter  is  o’er; 

Spring  once  more 

Spreads  abroad  her  golden  store. 

(2)  Then  sing  aloud  the  gushing  rills 

In  joy  that  they  again  are  free, 

And,  brightly  leaping  down  the  hills, 
Begin  their  journey  to  the  sea. 

— Bryant. 


MARCH  25 

(1)  Daffodils!  Daffodils !  say,  do  you  hear? 
Summer  is  coming,  and  springtime  is 

here. 

(2)  For  these  Thy  gifts — for  earth  and  sky 

Mingling  their  moods  in  sweet  accord, 
For  health  and  for  the  seeing  eye 
I  thank  Thee,  Lord.  — Hanscom. 

march  26 

(1)  Snowdrop,  lift  your  timid  head, 

All  the  world  is  waking; 

Field  and  forest,  brown  and  dead, 

Into  life  are  breaking. 

(2)  March  with  her  thousand  voices 
Praises  God. 

— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
march  27 

(1)  Come,  lift  your  bright  faces  to  God’s 

azure  skies. 

Wake,  flowers !  we  are  waiting  for  you. 

(2)  Oh,  the  green  things  growing,  the  green 

things  growing, 

The  faint,  sweet  smell  of  the  green 
things  growing; 

I  should  like  to  live,  whether  I  smile  or 
grieve, 

Just  to  watch  the  happy  life  of  my  green 
things  growing. 

MARCH  28 

(1)  The  world  is  a  very  happy  place, 

Where  every  child  should  dance  and 
sing, 

And  always  have  a  smiling  face, 

And  never  sulk  for  anything. 

(2)  When  the  bluebird  sang,  my  heart 

Hopped  out  o’  bed  with  me.  — Riley. 

march  29 

(1)  Come  up,  April,  through  the  valley, 

In  your  robe  of  beauty  drest, 

Come  and  wake  your  flowery  children 
From  their  wintry  beds  of  rest ! 


(2)  Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad, 

When  our  Mother  Nature  laughs 
around ; 

When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look 
glad, 

And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossom¬ 
ing  ground?  — Bryant. 


Simple  Dramatizations  and  Games 


The  Wind  and  the  Sun 

The  Wind. — I  am  the  wind.  I  am  stronger 
than  you. 

The  Sun. — I  am  the  sun.  I  am  stronger  than 
you. 

A  Man. — How  cold  it  is ! 

The  Sun. — Do  you  see  that  man  with  the  big 
coat?  Let  us  see  who  can  make  him  take  his 
coat  off. 

The  Wind. — All  right.  Watch  me  do  it. 

(Blows  harder  and  harder.) 

The  Man  (buttoning  up  his  coat  tighter). — 
It  is  getting  colder.  I  must  wrap  the  coat  closer 
around  me. 

The  Sun. — Now  comes  my  turn. 

(Stands  before  the  man  and  smiles.) 

The  Man. — The  sun  is  smiling.  The  coat  is 
getting  too  warm  for  me.  I  must  take  it  off. 

(Takes  off  coat.) 

The  Sun. — I  win. 

The  Wind. — You  win.  Your  smile  is  stronger 
than  my  blowing. 

Good  Night  to  the  Sun 

1.  Good-night,  pretty  sun,  good-night! 

I’ve  watched  your  purple  and  golden  light 

2.  While  you  are  sinking  away ; 

And  some  one  has  just  been  telling  me 

3.  You’re  making  o’er  the  shining  sea 
Another  beautiful  day ; 

4.  That  just  at  the  time  I  am  going  to  sleep 

5.  The  children  there  are  taking  a  peep 
At  your  face, — beginning  to  say, 
“Good-morning!”  just  when  I  say  “Good¬ 
night  !” 

6.  Now,  beautiful  sun,  if  they’ve  told  me  right, 
I  wish  you’d  say  good-morning,  for  me, 

7.  To  all  the  little  ones  over  the  sea. 

— Sydney  Dayre. 

RECITATION  ACTIONS 

1.  Motion  of  farewell  toward  sun,  keep  hand 

horizontal. 

2.  Let  hand  slowly  fall  to  side. 

3.  Extend  hand  horizontal. 

4.  Pointing  to  self  and  closing  eyes. 

5.  Opening  eyes  and  shading  them  with  hand. 

6.  Raise  forefinger. 

7.  Arms  extended  toward  sun. 

The  Carpenter:  A  Class  Game 

BY  BELLE  R.  PARSONS 

1.  Sawing  with  hand-saw. 

Ready:  Position!  Right  foot  forward- 
place.  Make  believe  that  right  hand  is  grasp¬ 


ing  handle  of  saw,  arm  bent  at  elbow,  elbow 
drawn  back,  trunk  inclined  slightly  forward 
from  waist,  head  and  chest  high. 

Or:  Feet  slightly  apart,  trunk  forward 

bend. 

Right  arm  forward  and  downward  thrust. 

Order :  Ready — Position. 

Saw — Down! — Up!  (8  times). 

Position:  Pretend  to  rest  board  on  desk, 
and,  holding  it  firmly  with  left  hand,  saw  with 
right;  or,  rest  board  on  seat,  hold  it  with  left 
knee  and  add  trunk  bending  to  movement. 

2.  Planing. 

Ready :  Position !  Right  foot  forward — 
place !  Make  believe  that  right  hand  is  holding 
plane.  Move  arm  from  left  to  right,  in  front 
of  body,  elbow  bent. 

Order :  Ready — Position ! 

Plane! — Left!  Right!  (8  times). 

Position ! 

Desk  may  be  used  as  carpenter’s  bench. 


Pass  Ball 

Form  a  circle  so  that  the  players  stand  at 
arm’s  length  apart.  Pass  the  football  from  one 
to  the  other.  The  players  may  pass  the  ball 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  each  must 
pass  it  only  to  his  immediate  neighbor.  One 
player  stands  outside  the  circle,  and  tries  to 
get  the  ball  as  it  is  being  passed.  If  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  he  changes  places  with  the  one  who  had 
the  ball  last. 

The  players  may  try  to  confuse  the  one  out¬ 
side  the  circle,  by  passing  the  ball  in  one  di¬ 
rection  while  pretending  to  pass  it  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction. 

Whoever  drops  the  ball  or  attempts  to  give 
it  to  any  one  but  his  immediate  neighbor, 
changes  places  with  the  player  outside  the 
circle. 


Circle  Tossing  Ball 

The  players  form  a  circle  standing  about  six 
feet  apart.  The  football  is  tossed  from  one  to 
the  other,  in  any  direction.  One  player  stands 
in  the  middle  and  tries  to  catch  it.  If  he  does 
so,  he  changes  places  with  the  one  who  threw 
it  last. 

The  players  may  throw  the  ball  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  one  in  which  they  pretend  to 
throw  it.  They  may  also  keep  the  ball  while 
pretending  to  throw  it. 

If  the  ball  is  dropped  the  player  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  tries  to  be  the  first  to  pick  it  up.  If  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  he  changes  places  with  the  one  who 
threw  it. 
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Folk  Dances 


Swedish  Clap  Dance 

Couples  form  large  double  ring;  boys,  in¬ 
side;  girls,  outside.  Inner  hands  of  partners 
are  joined  (boys’  right  hands  with  girls’  left 
hands) .  Outer  hands  are  placed  on  hips,  arms 
akimbo. 

Part  I 

Couples  dance  forward  in  polka  step,  keeping 
up  the  circle,  beginning  with  outer  foot.  (One 
hop  followed  by  two  short  steps.)  The  joined 
hands  are  swung  forward  and  backward. 

Continued  for  eight  measures. 

Repeat  No.  1. 

Part  II 

All  stop.  Partners  face  each  other,  releasing 
hands.  This  gives  two  rings.  The  boys  form¬ 
ing  the  inner  one,  the  girls,  the  outer  one. 


Boys  fold  arms  over  chest.  Girls  place  hands 
on  hips. 

At  2 — boys  bow,  girls  curtesy. 

At  3 — all  clap  three  times. 

At  4 — repeat  2. 

At  5 — repeat  3. 

At  6 — threaten  with  right  index  finger. 

At  6 — threaten  with  left  index  finger. 

At  8 — boys  and  girls  clap  right  hands  to¬ 
gether  once,  and  all  make  turn  to  left  in  place. 

At  9 — all  stamp  three  times  in  place. 
Repetition 

Repeat  2  to  9 — this  time  omit  threatening  at 
6  and  7,  and  instead  clap  first  right  hands  and 
then  left  hands. 

Continuation 

Boys  keep  their  places.  Girls  step  to  left, 
thus  taking  other  partners. 
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Mother  Holle 

A  Grimm  Fairy  Tale,  Arranged  for  Dramatization  By  Caroline  Griffin 
To  be  played  as  a  game,  without  costume. 


CHARACTERS : 

The  Mother. 

Fifine,  the  Favorite  Daughter. 

Lizette,  the  Industrious  Daughter. 

Mother  Holle. 

The  Oven. 

Bread. 

The  Apple  Tree. 

Shower  of  Gold  and  Kettle  of  Pitch. 

The  Rooster. 

Mother. — Lizette,  go  to  the  bench  beside  the 
road.  All  this  you  must  do  to-day. 

The  mother  hands  a  stick — a  play  spindle — to  Lizette, 
giving  her  a  push  at  the  same  time.  In  silence  Lizette 
takes  her  spindle  and  sits  on  the  bench. 

Lizette. — Oh,  I  have  spun  so  much  that  my 
fingers  are  bleeding.  My  spindle  is  all  bloody. 
I  must  go  to  the  well  and  wash  it,  or  mother 
will  scold. 

Goes  to  well  and  drops  the  spindle. 

Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  I  have  lost  my  spindle 
(wringing  her  hands)  and  I  shall  have  to  tell 
mother,  and  she  will  scold. 

Runs,  crying,  to  her  mother. 

Mother. — Well,  what  have  you  done  now? 
You  are  always  up  to  some  mischief? 

Lizette. — I  dropped  the  spindle  in  the  well. 

Mother. — Jump  in  and  get  it  out. 

Lizette  runs  back  to  the  well,  looks  down,  and  then 
jumps  in — the  well  may  be  a  washtub,  a  space  between 
two  chairs,  or  purely  imaginary. 

Lizette. — Where  am  I?  What  a  beautiful 
garden ! 

Walks  slowly  along.  Suddenly  she  stops  when  she 
hears  a  voice. 

Bread. — Take  me  out, 

Take  me  out, 

For  I’m  burned  black, 

Just  about! 

Lizette  pretends  to  take  out  the  bread  and  continues 
her  walk.  She  stops  again  as  she  hears  another  voice. 

Apple  Tree. — Shake  my  bough, 

Shake  my  bough, 

My  apples  are  ripe, 

And  spoiling  now! 

Lizette  shakes  apple  tree,  then  continues  her  walk 
till  she  comes  to  where  Mother  Holle  is  sitting.  She 
starts  to  run  away. 

Mother  Holle. — Do  not  be  frightened,  my 
dear !  Come  and  stay  with  me  and  be  my  maid. 
Only  be  sure  to  shake  my  bed  well.  The  feath¬ 
ers  must  fly,  for  then  the  people  below  will  say 
it  snows.  I  am  Mother  Holle. 

Lizette. — I  will  try. 

Lizette  shakes  a  newspaper,  containing  scraps  of 
paper  to  represent  feathers.  Then  she  apparently 
busies  herself  with  other  duties.  Suddenly  she  stops, 
sighs,  and  goes  to  Mother  Holle. 


Lizette.-— I  thought  I  had  a  hard  time  at 
home,  but  if  all  my  troubles  were  to  come  again, 
I  cannot  stay  here.  I  am  homesick. 

Mother  Holle. — You  have  been  a  good  girl. 
I  will  show  you  the  way  home. 

She  takes  Lizette  by  the  hand,  and  starts  to  lead  her 
along.  As  they  pass  thru  the  gate  Shower  of  Gold, 
who  is  standing  on  a  chair,  throws  her  a  lot  of  circles 
of  small  pieces  of  paper.  She  speaks  in  a  sepulchral 
voice. 

Shower  of  Gold. — A  well-deserved  reward. 

As  Lizette  enters  her  own  dooryard  the  rooster  be¬ 
side  the  well  crows.  Then  he  speaks. 

Rooster. — Behold !  Behold ! 

The  Lady  of  Gold! 

As  fair  as  of  old, 

Lizette  has  come  home  again. 
Lizette  goes  timidly  to  her  mother,  and  shows  her 
apron  full  of  gold. 

Mother. — Well,  where  have  you  been,  and 
where  did  you  get  all  this  gold? 

Lizette. — I  have  been  down  the  well,  and  old 
Mother  Holle  gave  it  to  me. 

Mother. — Then  Fifine  shall  go  and  get  some 
too.  Fifine ! 

Fifine. — Yes,  mother. 

Mother.— I  want  you  to  jump  into  the  well 
as  Lizette  did.  See  all  the  gold  she  has  brought 
home. 

Fifine. — I  am  afraid. 

Mother. — You  will  not  be  hurt,  darling,  and 
think  of  all  the  gold  you  will  bring  back.  Kiss 
me  at  once  and  go. 

Fifine  goes  slowly  to  the  well  and  jumps  in. 

Fifine.— Where  am  I?  What  a  horrid  old 
garden ! 

Walks  slowly  along,  when  Bread  speaks. 

Bread. — Take  me  out, 

Take  me  out, 

For  I’m  burned  black, 

Just  about! 

Fifine. — Burn  then,  who  cares? 

She  continues  her  walk. 

Apple  Tree. — Shake  my  bough, 

Shake  my  bough, 

My  apples  are  ripe. 

And  spoiling  now! 

Fifine. — Spoil  then ! 

She  approaches  Mother  Holle. 

Fifine. — What  a  horrid  old  witch!  Mother 
Holle,  I  have  come  to  work  for  you. 

Mother  Holle. — Be  sure  to  shake  my  bed 
well.  The  feathers  must  fly,  for  then  the  peo¬ 
ple  below  will  say  it  snows. 

Fifine  shakes  the  newspaper,  but  without  shaking  off 
the  small  pieces.  She  goes  to  Mother  Holle. 

Fifine. — I  think  I  will  go  home  now.  I  would 
like  my  gold. 
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Mother  Holle. — You  have  been  a  bad  girl.  I 
will  show  you  the  way  home. 

She  drives  Fifine  in  front  of  her,  shaking  a  stick 
over  the  girl’s  head  threateningly.  As  they  pass  thru 
the  gate,  Kettle  of  Pitch  throws  a  large  black  cloth  over 
Fifine’s  head,  then  speaks. 

Kettle  of  Pitch. — A  well-deserved  reward. 


As  Fifine  enters  her  own  dooryard  the  rooster  crows. 
Then  he  speaks. 

Rooster. — How  rich!  How  rich! 

The  Lady  of  Pitch, 

From  out  of  the  ditch, 

Fifine  has  come  home  again. 


Old  Mother  Hubbard 


(revised  by  herself) 

Characters. — Old  Mother  Hubbard,  four  boys,  and 
four  girls.  Mother  Hubbard  wears  a  white  cap  and  an 
apron;  these  can  be  made  of  newspapers  if  nothing 
better  is  at  hand.  She  carries  a  stick.  She  stoops  as 
she  walks,  and  she  has  a  decided  limp.  The  boys  and 
girls  wear  no  special  costumes. 

First  Boy. — Old  Mother  Hubbard - 

Mother  Hubbard. — Old,  do  you  call  me  old? 

First  Boy. — Young  Mother  Hubbard - 

Mother  Hubbard. — That  is  better. 

First  Girl. — Young  Mother  Hubbard - 

Mother  Hubbard. — Why  do  you  call  me 
Mother  Hubbard,  me  who  haven’t  a  child  in  the 
world  ? 

First  Girl. — Young  Mrs.  Hubbard - 

Mother  Hubbard. — That  is  better. 

Second  Boy. — Young  Mrs.  Hubbard  went - 

Mother  Hubbard. — Why  do  you  say  went, 
when  I  have  plenty  of  people  to  send  on  my 
errands  ? 

Second  Boy. — Young  Mrs.  Hubbard  sent - 

Mother  Hubbard. — That  is  better. 

Second  Girl. — Young  Mrs.  Hubbard 

Sent  to  the  cupboard - 

Mother  Hubbard. — Why  do  you  say  the  cup¬ 
board,  wrhen  I  have  several  cupboards? 

Second  Girl. — Young  Mrs.  Hubbard 

Sent  to  a  cupboard - 

Mother  Hubbard. — That  is  better. 

Third  Boy. — Young  Mrs.  Hubbard 
Sent  to  a  cupboard, 

To  get  her  poor  dog - 

Mother  Hubbard. — Why  do  you  call  my  dog- 
poor,  when  he  is  fat? 

Third  Boy. — Young  Mrs.  Hubbard 
Sent  to  a  cupboard, 

To  get  her  fat  dog - 

Mother  Hubbard. — That  is  better. 

Third  Girl. — Young  Mrs.  Hubbard 
Sent  to  a  cupboard, 

To  get  her  fat  dog  a  bone. 
Mother  Hubbard. — Why  do  you  say  to  get  a 
bone,  when  I  give  my  dog  only  fresh  meat? 
Third  Girl. — Young  Mrs.  Hubbard 
Sent  to  a  cupboard, 

To  get  her  fat  dog  some  meat. 
Mother  Hubbard. — That  is  better. 

Fourth  Boy. — Young  Mrs.  Hubbard 
Sent  to  a  cupboard, 

To  get  her  fat  dog  some  meat. 
When  the  servant  got  there, 

The  cupboard  was  bare - 

Mother  Hubbard. — You  say  the  cupboard 
was  bare,  when  all  my  closets  are  full? 


Fourth  Boy. — Young  Mrs.  Hubbard 
Sent  to  a  cupboard, 

To  get  her  fat  dog  some  meat. 
When  the  servant  got  there 

The  meat  was  so  rare - 

Mother  Hubbard. — That  is  better. 

Fourth  Girl. — Young  Mrs.  Hubbard 
Sent  to  a  cupboard, 

To  get  her  fat  dog  some  meat. 
When  the  servant  got  there 
The  meat  was  so  rare, 

She  reported  it  not  fit  to  eat. 
Mother  Hubbard. — Not  fit  to  eat?  Do  you 
suppose  I  would  have  a  bit  of  meat  in  my  house 
that  was  not  fit  to  eat? 

Fourth  Girl. — Young  Mrs.  Hubbard 
Sent  to  a  cupboard, 

To  get  her  fat  dog  some  meat. 
When  the  servant  got  there, 
The  meat  was  so  rare, 

She  brought  the  fat  dog  a 
sweetmeat. 

Mother  Hubbard. — That  is  better.  Now  you 
may  all  repeat  the  revised  poem,  together. 

All  repeat  the  rhyme  as  revised,  while  Mother  Hub¬ 
bard  marks  time  with  her  stick. 


What  the  Winds  Bring 

[Two  boys  and  two  girls  stand  on  platform, 
facing  the  school.  The  first  boy  asks  the  first 
line  of  the  first  verse,  and  the  school  replies  in 
the  words  of  the  last  three  lines.  The  first  girl 
asks  the  first  line  of  the  second  verse  and  the 
school  replies,  and  so  on.] 

“Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  cold?” 

“The  north  wind,  Freddy;  and  all  the  snow, 
And  the  sheep  will  scamper  into  the  fold 
When  the  north  begins  to  blow.” 

“Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  heat?” 

“The  south  wind.  Katy;  and  corn  will  grow, 
And  peaches  redden,  for  you  to  eat, 

When  the  south  begins  to  blow.” 

“Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  rain?” 

“The  east  wind,  Arty;  and  farmers  know 
That  cows  come  shivering  up  the  lane, 

When  the  east  begins  to  blow.” 

“Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  flowers?” 

“The  west  wind,  Bessy ;  and  soft  and  low 
The  birdies  sing  in  the  summer  hours, 

When  the  west  begins  to  blow.” 

— E.  C.  Stedman. 


Timid  Little  Maidens  from  Japan. 

Motion  Song. 

Solo.  Lively. 
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An  Exercise  for  Any  Number  of  Girls, 

Costumes :  Dainty  Japanese  makes,  each  girl 
carrying  a  fan  and  a  small  Japanese  parasol. 

The  girls  enter  the  stage  in  single  file,  tip-toe¬ 
ing  in  with  short  steps,  arms  being  held  closely 
to  the  sides  of  body,  movements  airy  and  re¬ 
served. 

Leader  steps  to  front  of  stage  and  others  line 
up  behind  her. 


One  Acting  as  Leader  and  Soloist 

Motions : 

(1)  Hold  fan  timidly  to  face,  top  of  fan 

just  beneath  the  eyes. 

(2)  Fan  vigorously. 

(3)  Pretty  poses  with  parasols. 

(4)  Bow  politely  right  and  left. 

(5)  Bending  body  in  middle,  step  back 

with  right  foot  and  bow  very  lowly 
and  peep  over  fan. 
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Leader. — We  are  timid  little  maids  from 
Japan  (1), 

Chorus. — From  Japan ; 

Leader. — And  each  has  a  pretty  little  fan 

(2), 

Chorus. — Little  fan  (2)  ; 

Leader. — And  the  parasols  you  know  (3), 
Are  not  made  for  rain  or  snow, 
But  we  carry  them  for  sunshades, 
so  and  so  (3), 

Chorus. — So  and  so  (3). 

All. — Oh,  we  are  timid,  little  Japanese,  Jap¬ 
anese  (1), 


Our  home  is  far  across  the  rolling  seas, 
rolling  seas, 

Oh,  that  sunny  land  is  ours, 

With  its  beauty  and  its  flowers, 

When  the  gentle  ocean  breezes  fan  the 
air,  fan  the  air; 

Oh,  we  are  timid,  little  Japanese  (1), 
Japanese, 

Our  home  is  far  across  the  rolling  seas, 
rolling  seas, 

Where  a  people  brave,  tho  small, 

Are  polite  and  kind  to  all  (4), 

Fill  the  world  with  admiration  every¬ 
where,  everywhere. 
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II 

Leader. — We  are  timid,  little  maidens  from 
Japan  (1), 

Chorus. — From  Japan  (1)  ; 

Leader. — And  each  has  a  pretty  little  fan 

(2), 

Chorus. — Little  fan  (2)  ; 

Leader. — Our  jinrikishas  so  fleet. 

Take  one  flying  thru  the  street, 

And  our  dainty  little  luncheons  are 
complete, 

Chorus. — Are  complete. 

All. — Oh,  we  are,  etc. 


HI 

Leader. — We  are  timid,  little  maidens  from 
Japan  (1), 

Chorus. — From  Japan  (1)  ; 

Leader. — And  each  has  a  pretty  little  fan 

(2), 

C horns. — Little  fan  (2)  ; 

Leader. — And  our  kimonos  we  wear  (5), 
Made  from  silks  and  satins  rare, 
We  believe  cannot  be  equalled  any¬ 
where, 

Chorus. — Anywhere. 

All. — Oh,  we  are,  etc. 


The  frolics  of  the  March  Winds 

By  Harriette  Wilbur 


For  eight  children.  Four  of  them  represent 
real  children,  and  the  other  four — two  boys  and 
two  girls — are  the  Winds.  The  four  Children 
require  no  costuming,  but  the  Winds  should  be 
fixed  up  a  little. 

The  North  Wind  is  a  boy,  with  an  overcoat 
trimmed  with  white  cotton  batten,  a  cap  of  the 
batten,  and  some  snowballs  of  it  in  his  arms. 
He  should  have  long  streamers  of  white  tissue 
paper  at  each  shoulder,  with  a  knot  of  the  bat¬ 
ten. 

The  East  Wind  is  another  boy,  wearing  a 
high  peaked  cap  covered  with  silver  paper,  with 
streamers  of  the  silver  and  of  red  hanging  from 
the  point.  His  jacket  is  trimmed  with  silver 
bands,  he  has  the  long  streamers  from  his 
shoulders,  made  of  silver  and  red,  and  carries 


a  long  red  pasteboard  or  wooden  dart  covered 
with  bright  red  paper. 

The  South  Wind  is  a  girl  with  the  streamers 
of  yellow  tissue  paper,  a  yellow  cap  on  her  head 
ornamented  with  a  bunch  of  artificial  cherries, 
a  necklace  of  corn-kernels,  and  some  twigs  of 
pussy-willows  in  her  hand. 

The  West  Wind  is  decorated  with  tissue  pa¬ 
per  or  real  flowers,  and  has  the  shoulder  knots 
and  streamers  of  soft  pink  and  blue  and  yel¬ 
low  and  lavender  tissue  paper.  Flowers  in  her 
hair,  or  a  tissue  paper  cap  trimmed  with  a 
bunch  of  flowers. 


Each  one  of  the  Winds  carries  a  big  paper 
megaphone  in  lieu  of  a  trumpet,  and  if  desired 
they  may  be  adorned  slightly  by  the  use  of 
cotton  batten,  or  rain-and-lightning,  or  corn, 
or  flowers,  to  match  the  costume. 

The  Winds  adjourn  to  some  wardroom,  and 
the  four  Children  advance  to  the  front  and  re¬ 
cite  all  or  a  part  of  Eugene  Field’s  poem,  “What 
the  Wind  Says.”  .  After  reciting,  they  settle 
down  on  the  floor  in  a  very  sleepy  attitude,  and 
close  their  eyes. 

Enter  the  Winds,  at  more  than  one  entrance 
if  possible,  sounding  a  bugle  call.  They  skip 
about  lightly,  singing  as  they  circle  about  the 
four  Children: 

We  are  the  winds  and  we  travel  very  fast, 
Upon  our  trumpets  we  blow  a  great  blast, 

We  greet  you  all  kindly  as  we  hurry  past 
To  warn  you  that  your  sleepy  time  is  o’er  at 
last. 

Halt  and  sound  bugle  call  again.  Children 
rub  eyes  and  awake,  gazing  upon  the  Winds  in 
astonishment.  Winds  shake  their  fingers  laugh¬ 
ingly  at  the  Children. 

Children  (stand  up,  say  together  in  sur¬ 
prise)  . — The  Winds ! 

One  Child. — Why,  I  have  always  thought  no 
one  could  ever  see  the  wind ! 

Another  Child  (laughing). — I  have  heard 
that  people  cannot,  but  that  pigs  can. 

The  Other  Three  (laughing). — I  did  eat  a 
big  breakfast  this  morning. 

Another  Child, — I  didn’t  mean  to  be  a  pig, 
but  now  I  guess  I  was. 

Winds. — Well,  now  that  you  see  us,  what  do 
you  think  of  us? 

The  Children. — We  think  you  are  pretty 
fairies. 

One  Child. — But  which  is  which? 

Another. — And  what  do  you  do? 

The  Winds  (singing). — 

1.  Do  you  know  the  winds  by  name, 

When  you  hear  them  blowing, 

In  the  fields  or  in  the  woods? 

They  are  well  worth  knowing. 
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WIND  SONG - NUMBER  ONE 

Arranged  by  Harriette  Wiltur  German  Air 

*l\t  >  l 

y  We  are  the  winds  and  we  trav-el  ve-ry  fast,  Up-on  our  trum-pets  we  blow  a  great  blast, 
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re  the  winds  and  we  trav-el  ve-ry  fast.  Up-on  our  trum- 
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greet  you  all  kind-ly  as  we  hur-ry  past,  To  warn  you  that  your  sleep-y  time  I*  o®’*' at  last. 

WIND  SON  & — NUMBER  TWO.  &eTmW  Air. 


Do  you,  lmow  the  winds  by  name,  When  you  hear  them  blow-ing,  In  the  fields  or  in  thet 
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woods?  They  are  well  worth  know-lng- 


2.  Do  you  know  their  notes  so  sweet 

When  you  hear  them  singing, 

Filling  all  earth  and  sky 
With  their  tunes  so  ringing? 

3.  Do  you  know  their  friendly  deeds, 

When  you  find  them  working, 

Not  a  single  helpful  deed 
Do  you  find  them  shirking. 

Children. — Yes,  let’s  find  out  all  about  them. 
First  Child  (pointing  to  the  North  Wind, 
says  slowly). — Which  is  the  wind  that  brings 
the  cold? 

North  Wind  (using  the  child’s  real  name  in¬ 
stead  of  the  one  given  here). — 

The  North  Wind,  Freddy,  and  all  the  snow; 

And  the  sheep  will  scamper  into  the  fold 
When  the  North  Wind  begins  to  blow. 

Second  Child  (pointing  to  the  South  Wind). 
— Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  heat? 

South  Wind  (using  the  name  of  the  child 
speaking) . — 

The  South  Wind,  Katy,  and  corn  will  grow, 
And  cherries  redden  for  you  to  eat, 

When  the  South  Wind  begins  to  blow. 

Third  Child  (to  East  Wind). — Which  is  the 
wind  that  brings  the  rain? 

East  Wind. — 

The  East  Wind,  Arty,  and  farmers  know 
That  cows  come  shivering  up  the  lane 
When  the  East  Wind  begins  to  blow. 

Fourth  Child  (to  the  West  Wind). — Which  is 
the  wind  that  brings  the  flowers? 

West  Wind. — 

The  West  Wind,  Bessy,  and  soft  and  low 
The  birdies  sing  in  the  Summer  hours 
When  the  West  Wind  begins  to  blow. 

The  Winds  then  skip  about  in  a  circle  and 
out  of  the  room,  tooting  on  their  trumpets  the 
air  of  their  first  song — “We  are  the  Winds,” 
etc.  After  their  exit,  the  four  Children  recite, 
to  the  school: 

Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 

Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so. 

Then  blow  it  north,  south,  east  or  west — 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 


The  Windmill 

Here  on  the  hill 
I  work  with  a  will, 

To  grind  the  children  bread. 

I  fling  my  sails, 

Like  mighty  flails, 

That  the  workers  may  be  fed. 

With  a  burr  and  a  whirr, 

In  a  ceaseless  stir, 

I  grind  for  beast  and  man, 

Be  he  rich  or  poor, 

None  could  do  more, 

For  I  do  the  best  I  can. 

A  mill  that  is  turned  or  worked  by  the  wind 
is  called  a  windmill.  It  is  usually  a  tower  with 
a  round  top,  from  which  a  shaft  sticks  out.  At 
the  end  of  the  shaft  are  four  long  arms.  Large 
wings  or  sails  are  placed  on  these  arms. 

The  wind  blows  against  the  sails,  and  they 
turn  round  and  round.  The  sails  turn  the 
shaft,  and  the  shaft  turns  the  wheels  inside 
the  mill. 

The  sails  turn  best  when  the  wind  blows 
against  them.  As  the  wind  sometimes  blows 
one  way  and  sometimes  another,  the  top  of  the 
mill  turns  round. 

In  this  way  the  sails  catch  the  wind,  which¬ 
ever  way  it  blows. 

The  top  of  the  windmill  used  to  be  turned 
by  hand.  Most  mills  nowadays  are  made  so 
that  the  wind  itself  will  turn  it  round  when 
there  is  a  change. 

When  there  is  no  wind  the  mill  stops. 

Windmills  are  used  for  grinding  grain,  for 
pumping  water,  and  for  other  kinds  of  work. 

Inside  a  mill  which  grinds  corn  there  are  two 
large,  flat,  round  stones.  One  of  the  stones 
is  fixed  above  the  other,  like  one  plate  laid  on 
top  of  another. 

These  stones  turn  round  and  round,  when 
the  sails  turn.  One  stone  turns  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left. 

The  grains  of  corn  or  wheat  are  thrown  be- 
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tween  the  stones.  As  the  stones  turn,  the  grain 
is  ground  into  flour  or  meal. 

There  are  windmills  with  wings  that  turn 
in  a  circle  a  hundred  feet  across.  They  turn 
six  pairs  of  millstones  at  one  time. 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  windmill?  Was  it  used 
to  grind  corn  or  to  pump  water? 

Can  you  make  a  paper  windmill?  How 
must  you  hold  it  to  have  the  little  mill  turned 
by  the  wind? 


Tor  Arbor  Day 


A  Song  for  April 

By  Susie  M.  Best 

April’s  coming!  April’s  coming! 

Hark,  I  hear  the  robin  sing, 

And  the  swallow  and  the  catbird 
And  the  jay  are  on  the  wing. 

April’s  coming!  April’s  coming! 

Here’s  the  yellow  buttercup, 

And  the  violet  and  cowslip 

From  the  sod  come  peeping  up. 

April’s  coming!  April’s  coming! 

All  the  trees  are  gowned  in  green 
And  on  every  slope  and  hillside 
Spears  and  spears  of  grass  are  seen. 

April’s  coming!  April’s  coming! 

Now,  behold  a  miracle! 

With  the  thrill  of  life  reviving 
Earth  awakes  from  Winter’s  spell. 

Two  Trees 

A  little  tree,  short  but  self-satisfied, 

Glanced  toward  the  ground,  then  tossed  its  head 
and  cried: 

“Behold  how  tall  I  am !  how  far  the  dusty 
earth !” 

And  boasting  thus,  it  swayed  in  scornful  mirth. 

The  tallest  pine  in  the  forest  raised 
Its  head  toward  heaven,  and  sighed  the  while 
it  gazed: 

“Alas,  how  small  I  am  and  the  great  skies  how 
far! 

What  years  of  space  ’twixt  me  and  yonder 
star!” 

Moral 

Our  height  depends  on  what  we  measure  by : 

If  up  from  earth  or  downward  from  the  sky. 
— Elizabeth  R.  Finley,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

A  Secret 

“You  think  I  am  dead,” 

The  apple  tree  said, 

“Because  I  have  never  a  leaf  to  show, 

Because  I  stoop 

And  my  branches  droop, 

And  the  dull  gray  mosses  over  me  grow ! 

But  I’m  alive  in  trunk  and  shoot. 

The  buds  of  next  May 
I  fold  away — 

But  I  pity  the  withered  grass  at  my  root.” 


“You  think  I  am  dead,” 

The  quick  grass  said, 

“Because  I  am  withered  in  stem  and  blade ! 
But  under  the  ground 
I  am  safe  and  sound, 

With  the  snow’s  thick  blanket  over  me  laid. 

I’m  all  alive  and  ready  to  shoot 
Should  the  Spring  of  the  year 
Come  dancing  here — 

But  I  pity  the  flower  without  branch  or  root.” 

“You  think  I  am  dead,” 

A  soft  voice  said, 

“Because  not  a  branch  nor  a  root  do  I  own ! 

I  never  have  died, 

But  close  I  hide 

In  a  plumy  seed  that  the  wind  has  sown. 

Patient  I  wait  thru  the  long  Winter  hours ; 
You  will  see  me  again — 

I  shall  laugh  at  you  then 

Out  of  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  flowers.” 

The  Whistle-Tree 

The  whistle-tree  is  growing  in  a  green  and 
sunny  nook, 

In  the  low  and  marshy  meadow  where  there 
flows  a  silver  brook; 

You  must  seek  it  in  the  springtime,  when  its 
leaves  are  silver-gray, 

There  you’ll  find  the  best  of  whistles  almost 
any  sunny  day. 

The  whistle-tree  is  sought  for  by  all  wise  and 
wary  boys 

When  the  whistles  are  exactly  primed  to  give 
the  loudest  noise. 

The  tree  bears  plenty  of  them,  so  there  never 
should  be  strife, 

And  all  one  needs  to  gather  with  is  just  a 
pocket-knife. 

Let  others  sing  of  oak  and  birch  and  all  the 
evergreens, 

Or  of  the  elm  and  maple  bright,  adorning  coun¬ 
try  scenes; 

The  best  and  finest  of  them  all — at  least  to  all 
the  boys — 

Is  this  same  merry  whistle-tree  that  grows  a 
crop  of  noise. 

Then  hurrah  for  the  meadow! 

Hurrah  for  the  tree ! 

And  hurrah  for  the  whistles 
Growing  there  for  you  and  me ! 

— A.  W.  M.,  in  The  Youth’s  Companion. 


Stories  and  Recitations  With  Actions 


A  March  Gymnastic  Story 

“This  morning,”  said  the  teacher,  “we  will 
play  schoolroom  ‘Hare  and  Hounds.’  Here  are 
some  old  newspapers.  Tear  the  paper  into  bits, 
for  the  hares  to  drop,  and  the  hounds  to  pick 
up.” 

The  pupils  tear  the  paper  into  bits. 

“Now,”  said  the  teacher,  “we  will  choose 
sides.  Half  of  you  will  be  hares,  the  other 
half  hounds.  Helen  and  Walter  may  be  the 
two  captains  and  choose.” 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  the 
counting  out  rhyme, 

“One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 

.  All  good  children  go  to  heaven. 

All  good  children  go  to  heaven, 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven.” 

“Helen’s  side,”  said  the  teacher,  “may  be 
hares  first.  Walter’s  side  will  be  hounds.  The 
hares  will  scatter  the  bits  of  paper  all  over 
the  floor,  for  the  hounds  to  pick  up.” 

The  papers  are  scattered  about,  naturally 
greatly  to  the  children’s  delight. 

“Hares,  be  seated,”  said  the  teacher.  “The 
hounds  are  to  pick  the  papers  up.  I  will  time 
you  with  my  watch.” 

The  hounds  scramble.  In  their  efforts  to 
reach  about,  picking  up  the  papers  as  quickly 
as  possible,  they  will  bring  almost  every  muscle 
in  the  body  into  play. 

“Three  minutes  and  a  half,”  said  the  teacher, 
as  the  last  piece  of  paper  disappeared  from 
the  floor.  “Each  hound  hand  his  papers  to  a 
hare,  and  be  seated.  Rest  a  minute. 

“Walter’s  side  will  be  hares  this  time.  Scat¬ 
ter  the  papers  again.” 

The  hares  scatter  the  paper. 

“Now  the  hounds,  Helen’s  side,  may  pick 
them  up.  Don’t  let  the  other  side  win;  they 
will,  unless  you  have  the  papers  all  picked  up 
in  less  than  three  minutes  and  a  half.” 

The  hounds  scramble. 

“You  have  lost,”  said  the  teacher,  when  the 
last  piece  was  picked  up.  “You  have  been  four 
minutes.  Shall  we  play  again  to-morrow,  with 
the  same  sides?” 

“Yes,”  shouted  all  the  pupils. 

“Then  get  to  work  at  once  on  your  arith¬ 
metic,  so  we  can  spare  the  time  for  our  gym¬ 
nastic  game  to-morrow.” 


The  Changed  Fairies 

1.  They  danced  over  meadows, 

They  danced  thru  the  woods, 

The  gay  little  fairies, 

With  downsy  white  hoods; 

2.  They  lit  on  the  hedges, 

And  clung  to  the  trees, 

3.  And  peeped  into  the  windows 

Without  “If  you  please.” 

4.  High  up  in  the  air 

They  went  sailing  along, 

And  the  children  who  watched 

5.  Sent  up  a  glad  song: 

So  to  kiss  rosy  faces 

6.  They  fluttered  below, 

While  the  children  all  cried, 

7.  Welcome,  beautiful  snow!” 

In  gray  little  cloaks, 

And  in  dull  little  hoods, 

8.  Other  fairies  gave  chase 

Thru  the  meadows  and  woods. 

9.  They  slapped  at  the  windows, — 

Not  very  polite, 

10.  And  the  lovely  white  fairies 

All  melted  from  sight! 

11.  On  dear  little  faces, 

Upturned  to  the  sky, 

12.  Came  plashes  like  teardrops 

From  each  little  eye; 

And  sad  little  voices 

Were  heard  to  complain, 

13.  “The  beautiful  snow 

Has  just  all  turned  to  rain.” 

— S.  M.  Walsh. 


RECITATION  ACTIONS 

1.  Fingers  moving  lightly  over  desks. 

2.  Horizontal  movements  of  both  hands. 

3.  Movement  of  head  as  if  peeping. 

4.  Hands  raised  as  high  as  possible  with 

horizontal  movement. 

5.  Faces  uplifted,  as  in  song. 

6.  Downward,  horizontal  movement  of 

hands. 

7.  Outstretched  arms,  palms  uppermost. 

8.  Like  motion  1. 

9.  Strike  desks  with  hands. 

10.  Movement  of  hands  away  from  body. 

11.  Looking  up  sorrowfully. 

12.  Touching  cheeks  with  forefingers. 

13.  Speak  sadly. 
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B.  B.  Sketch  of  Maple  Sugar  Time.  By  Margaret  Ely  Webb 


March 

The  Summer’s  in  her  ark,  and  this  sunny-pin¬ 
ioned  day 

Is  commissioned  to  remark  whether  Winter 
holds  her  sway : 

Go  back  thou  dove  of  peace,  with  the  myrtle 
on  thy  wing; 

Say  that  floods  and  tempests  cease,  and  the 
world  is  ripe  for  Spring. 

— Horace  Smith. 


Lnunciation  ILxercise 

Betty  Botter  bought  some  butter, 
“But,”  she  said,  “this  butter’s  bitter, 
If  I  put  it  in  my  batter, 

It  will  make  my  batter  bitter  ;• 

But  a  bit  of  better  butter 
Will  but  make  my  batter  better.” 

So,  she  bought  a  bit  of  butter 
Better  than  the  bitter  butter, 

And  made  her  bitter  batter  better, 
So  ’twas  better  Betty  Botter 
Bought  a  bit  of  better  butter. 


Maple  Sugar  Making 


March  has  scarcely  begun,  when  the  boys  who 
live  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio  and  the 
other  sections  of  the  country  where  sugar 
maples  grow,  begin  to  watch  for  the  first  signs 
of  sap.  Probably  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
certainly  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  April, 
they  find  at  the  ends  of  twigs  which  they  have 
broken  on  the  limbs  of  the  sugar  maples  drops 
of  sweet  sap. 

Then  the  fun  begins — or  rather,  fun  for  the 
boys,  hard  work  for  their  fathers. 

The  metal  sap  spiles  and  the  sap  pails  are 
brought  from  the  garret.  Into  the  side  oi  each 
sugar  maple  tree  a  hole  is  bored  about  four 
inches  deep.  A  sap  spile  is  driven  into  the  hole, 
a  pail  hung  on  the  spile,  and  the  sap  is  left  to 
run  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  it  will.  Sap  runs 
best  when  there  is  a  frost  at  night,  and  yet 
the  air  is  warm  enough  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
so  that  the  ground  thaws  a  little. 

The  sap  is  gathered  twice  a  day,  when  it  is 
running  well.  What  is  known  as  the  “first 
run,”  that  is,  the  first  sap  gathered  after  the 
trees  have  been  bored,  is  the  sweetest  and 
makes  the  best  sugar. 

To  gather  the  sap,  a  barrel,  or  several  bar¬ 
rels,  is  placed  on  a  sled  if  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground,  on  a  wagon  if  the  ground  is  bare.  The 
sap  is  poured  from  the  pails  into  the  barrels, 
and  thence  is  carried  to  the  saphouse. 

The  saphouse  is  usually  a  plain,  one-story 
building,  placed  in  the  woods  as  near  the  center 
of  the  maple  grove  as  possible.  From  the  bar¬ 
rels  the  sap  is  poured  into  a  tank  at  one  side 
of  the  saphouse. 

A  small  tube  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  al¬ 
lows  the  sap  to  fall,  in  a  tiny  stream,  from  the 
tank  into  one  end  of  a  large,  flat  pan  in  which 
the  sap  is  boiled. 

The  sap-pan  is  arranged  like  this : 


The  sap  runs  into  the  pan  at  A.  It  passes 
slowly  from  thence  to  B,  and  so  into  the  second 
section  of  the  pan.  From  there  it  runs  to  C, 
and  so  it  goes  back  and  forth,  pushed  by  the 
sap  behind  it,  until  it  reaches  D.  The  pan  is 
slanted  a  little,  so  the  sap  will  be  certain  to  run 
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along  the  pan  as  it  should.  Under  the  pan  is  a 
fire,  kept  burning  in  a  sort  of  brick  stove, 
whenever  the  sap  is  flowing  the  length  of  the 
pan. 

The  sap  goes  in  at  A,  as  thin  as  water.  It  is 
dipped  out  at  D,  maple  syrup.  The  heat  over 
which  it  flows  so  slowly  drives  off  some  of  the 
moisture  into  the  air,  so  “boiling  the  sap  down” 
to  syrup. 

To  make  maple  sugar,  the  syrup  is  put  into  a 
kettle  and  is  boiled  down  still  more,  until  a  bit 
of  it  dropped  into  cold  water  turns  to  sugar. 
Then  it  is  poured  into  scalloped  pans,  and  left 
to  cool.  It  cools  into  the  hard  cakes  of  maple 
sugar  which  we  buy  at  the  grocer’s. 

A  MAPLE  SUGAR  PARTY 

Did  you  ever  go  to  a  maple  sugar  party? 
The  party  is  usually  held  out-of-doors,  near  the 
sugar-house,  most  commonly  on  a  bright  moon¬ 
light  night.  The  guests  all  wear  their  warmest 
wraps,  for  a  maple  sugar  party  is  apt  to  be  a 
cool  affair. 

Every  guest  is  given  a  pan  of  snow,  with  the 
snow  packed  down  hard.  A  pan  of  pickles 
stands  conveniently  near.  Hot  maple  syrup, 
thick  enough  to  harden  to  sugar,  is  brought  to 
the  guests  in  pitchers,  and  is  poured  on  the 
cold  snow.  As  it  hardens,  the  guest  winds  up 
the  cooling  sugar  on  a  fork,  and  eats  it.  If  you 
have  never  tried  it,  you  can  only  imagine  how 
delicious  maple  sugar  on  snow  is. 

After  a  guest  has  eaten  all  the  sweet  sugar 
he  can  swallow,  he  eats  a  pickle.  Then  he  tries 
sugar  again.  And  so  he  alternates  between 
sugar  and  pickles,  until  he  feels  that  he  does 
not  care  to  eat  anything,  either  sweet  or  sour, 
again  for  a  week. 

USES  OF  MAPLE  SUGAR 

The  sap  runs  in  the  spring,  sometimes  two 
or  more  weeks,  sometimes  only  a  few  days.  A 
warm  spell  will  stop  it  in  a  day.  Last  spring 
was  an  unusually  good  year  for  syrup  and 
sugar-making. 

The  maple  syrup  is  sold  in  gallon  cans.  It 
costs  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  quart 
at  the  farm. 

Maple  sugar  is  sold  by  the  pound,  and  is 
usually  made  into  small  cakes  weighing  from  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  a  pound  each. 

In  the  olden  times,  when  our  ancestors  first 
came  to  this  country,  maple  sugar  was  all  the 
sweetening  they  had,  except  loaf  sugar,  which 
was  brought  from  Europe.  As  all  the  loaf 
sugar  had  to  be  brought  in  sailing  vessels,  it 
was  very  expensive,  and  there  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  it.  Most  farmers  used  maple  sugar 
entirely. 

To-day  maple  sugar  costs  much  more  than 
cane  sugar.  We  consider  griddle  cakes  with 
maple  syrup  a  real  luxury,  do  we  not? 


Home  Geography 

By  Emilie  V.  Jacobs,  Supervising  Principal,  Philadelphia 


Introduction 

For  the  Third  Year 

Geographical  knowledge  should  progress 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  unfamiliar.  The  world  is  the 
home  of  mankind.  We  can  best  understand  the 
larger  world  by  a  preliminary  consideration  of 
our  own  small,  intimate  home.  We,  therefore, 
begin  the  study  of  geography  with  an  account 
of  the  child’s  immediate  environment.  The 
school  stands  for  the  common  home  of  the  class. 
From  the  school  we  gradually  widen  out  our 
teaching  to  include  the  surrounding  streets  and 
buildings,  and  finally  the  whole  city. 

We  study  the  various  types  of  people  met 
with  in  our  city,  and  the  industries  in  which 
they  engage  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  three 
main  necessities  of  human  life,  food,  clothing 
and  shelter.  The  animals  and  plants,  sharing 
the  world  with  man  and  contributing  to  his  sus¬ 
tenance,  next  focus  our  attention. 

The  home  city  has  peculiar  physiographical 
features  distinguishing  it  from  other  cities  and 
influencing  the  life  of  its  inhabitants.  The  land 
and  water  divisions  in  the  immediate  environ¬ 
ment  are  studied  as  types,  while  those  not 
closely  related  to  our  home  are  reserved  for 
consideration  as  each  one  occurs  in  its  local  geo¬ 
graphical  place  in  the  course  of  study. 

We  must  understand  direction  in  order  to 
conveniently  locate  the  streets,  buildings,  and 
physiographical  features  near  our  home.  Fi¬ 
nally,  we  will  try  to  realize  the  great  size  of  the 
earth,  of  which  our  home  is  but  a  small  portion, 
by  a  consideration  of  the  relationship  of  our 
city  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  some  of  this 
world’s  great  diversities. 

Topics  Number  of  Lessons 


I.  The  School  7 

II.  The  Streets  .  4 

III.  The  Buildings. 

IV.  The  City  as  a  Whole  3 

V.  The  People  3 

VI.  The  Industries  5 

VII.  The  Animals  and  Plants  11 

VIII.  Transportation  and  Communication  5 

IX.  The  Physiography  of  the  City  7 

X.  Didection  15 

XI.  The  Earth  as  a  Whole  13 
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I.  THE  SCHOOL 

1.  The  outside. 

2.  The  inside. 


Lesson  I 

The  outside  of  the  school.  (Describe  it  from 
memory.) 

What  can  be  seen  from  each  street  upon 
which  the  school  stands. 

(a)  Building. 

1.  Parts:  Walls,  windows,  roof, 
chimneys,  doors,  fire-escape,  decora¬ 
tions  and  inscription. 

2.  Materials:  Stone,  slate,  wood, 
glass,  iron,  steel.  (Have  specimens.) 

(b)  Playground. 

1.  Parts:  Yard,  lawn,  fences,  gates, 
flagpole,  flag,  apparatus,  hydrants, 
drinking  troughs. 

2.  Materials:  Cements,  grass,  iron, 
wood. 

Lesson  II 

The  outside  of  the  school.  (Outside  lesson.) 

View  each  side  of  schoolhouse. 

.  Note  parts  in  regards  to  number,  size,  posi¬ 
tion,  shape,  color,  materials. 

Lesson  III 

Parts  of  school  reviewed  as  plan  is  gradually 
drawn  on  the  board  by  the  teacher. 

Having  directed  pupils’  observation  in  Les¬ 
son  II,  review  the  subject  and  note  these  points. 
In  order  to  do  this,  gradually  draw  the  plan  of 
the  school  and  lot  on  blackboard,  questioning 
for  each  part,  as  to  location  and  material. 

Lesson  IV 

Pupils  draw  on  papers,  while  teacher  draws 
on  board,  the  plan  of  the  school  and  Jot.  Col¬ 
lect  drawings  and  have  it  drawn  from  memory 
for  home  exercise. 

Lesson  V 

Plan  to  be  drawn  by  pupils  in  notebooks, 
while  teacher  draws  it  on  board. 

Lesson  VI 

The  inside  of  the  school.  (From  memory.) 

1.  Parts:  Doorways,  corridors,  stairways, 
stories,  floors,  ceilings,  classrooms,  cloakrooms, 
other  rooms,  windows,  chandeliers,  sinks,  dec¬ 
orations,  blackboards,  desks,  radiators,  tran¬ 
soms,  etc. 

2.  Materials:  Wood,  iron,  steel,  glass, 
plaster,  rubber,  slate. 

Lesson  VII 

Having  directed  the  pupils  in  Lesson  V  to  no¬ 
tice  uncertain  points,  review  the  description  of 
the  inside  of  the  school,  emphasizing  the  doubt¬ 
ful  points. 
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Supplementary  Reading  for  Primary  Grades 


Jacob’s  Flight* 

Rebekah  was  terribly  frightened  when  she  found  that  Esau  was 
planning  to  kill  her  darling  son.  She  sent  for  Jacob  at  once  and  said  to 
him,  “Listen,  my  dear  boy.  Your  brother  Esau  wants  to  kill  you.  Now 
therefore  make  haste  and  flee.  Go  to  my  brother  Laban  in  Mesopotamia. 
There  stay  until  your  brother's  fury  has  passed  and  he  has  forgotten  what 
you  did  to  him.  I  will  let  you  know  when  it  is  safe  to  come  back. 

The  blind  old  father  wondered  greatly  that  Jacob  decided  so  suddenly 
to  go  away.  But  Rebekah  told  him  that  she  wished  to  send  the  young 
man  to  Mesopotamia  to  find  a  wife.  “There  are  no  maidens  in  our 
country  suitable  for  him,”  she  said. 

Father  Isaac  made  no  objection.  So  Jacob  stole  quietly  away  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  ready.  He  had  a  few  clothes  in  a  bag  on  his  back.  In 
his  hand  he  carried  a  staff. 

It  made  him  feel  very  sad  to  start  off  in  this  way,  all  alone.  Away 
from  home!  Away  from  his  father  and  mother  out  into  the  wide  world! 
But  after  all  it  was  his  own  fault.  So  it  usually  is  when  people  do  wrong. 
If  trouble  comes  as  a  result  they  must  be  angry  only  with  themselves. 

After  Jacob  had  been  walking  for  a  long  time  the  sun  set  and  dark¬ 
ness  came  on.  There  was  no  house  anywhere  around.  Jacob  had  to 
sleep  on  the  bare  ground.  He  took  a  large  stone  and  put  it  under  his 
head.  Trouble  again  you  see!  At  home  he  would  have  had  a  soft,  com¬ 
fortable  bed  to  sleep  in. 

He  was  so  very  tired  that  he  soon  fell  asleep.  He  dreamed,  and  in 
his  dream  he  saw  a  ladder  standing  on  the  earth,  but  so  tall  that  the  top 
reached  to  heaven.  On  one  side  angels  were  coming  down  to  earth. 
On  the  other  side  angels  were  climbing  to  heaven. 

God  was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  he  said  to  Jacob,  “I 
am  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac.  The  land  on 
which  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  children.  And  thy 
descendants  shall  be  as  many  as  the  dust  of  the  earth;  they  shall  spread 
abroad  to  the  west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south. 

*A11  rights  reserved  by  C.  S.  Griffin. 
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And  in  thee  and  thy  descendants  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.  I  am  with  thee  and  will  keep  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest, 
and  I  will  bring  thee  again  to  this  land;  for  I  will  not  leave  thee  until 
I  have  done  what  I  have  promised.” 

God  had  said  almost  the  same  words  to  someone  else.  Do  you  know 
who  it  was? 

When  Jacob  awoke  from  his  sleep  the  ladder  and  angels  had  dis- 
appeared.  But  Jacob  said,  Now  I  know  that  God  is  everywhere.  I 
thought  before  that  he  was  only  in  the  land  where  my  father  and 
mother  live.” 

Jacob  arose  early  in  the  morning  and  set  up  the  stone  on  which  he 
had  slept,  for  a  pillar,  and  he  poured  oil  on  the  top  of  it.  Then  he 
vowed  a  vow,  saying,  “  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this 
way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  clothing  to  wear,  so 
that  I  come  again  to  my  father’s  house  in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be 
my  God.  This  stone,  which  I  have  set  up  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God’s 
house;  and  of  all  that  he  shall  give  me  I  will  surely  give  a  tenth  to  him.” 

Then  Jacob  hung  his  bag  over  his  back,  took  his  staff  in  his  hand, 
and  started  off  once  more  on  his  journey.  In  good  time  he  came  to  the 
land  of  his  Uncle  Laban. 


Jacob  and  His  Uncle 

As  Jacob  came  near  fhe  city  where  his  uncle  lived  he  looked  about 
him  with  great  interest.  There  was  a  field  on  one  side  which  he  must  pass. 
As  he  looked,  he  saw  a  well  with  three  flocks  of  sheep  sitting  beside  it. 
Over  the  top  of  the  well  a  heavy  stone  was  rolled.  When  the  sheep  were 
thirsty  the  stone  was  pushed  off  the  top  for  the  water  to  be  drawn  up. 
As  soon  as  they  were  through  drinking  it  was  rolled  in  place  again,  so 
that  none  of  the  sheep  should  fall  in. 

Jacob  said  to  the  keepers  of  the  sheep,  “Where  do  you  come  from?” 
“From  Haran, ”  they  replied. 

“Do  you  know  a  man  called  Laban?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  we  know  him,”  was  the  answer. 

And  he  asked  them,  “Is  it  well  with  him?” 

“  Yes,  it  is  well,”  they  said,  “and  that  is  Rachel,  his  daughter,  com¬ 
ing  with  her  sheep.” 

“It  is  still  bright  daylight,”  continued  Jacob,  “why  do  you  not 
water  the  sheep  and  take  them  to  the  pastures?” 
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“We  cannot,”  was  the  reply,  “until  all  the  flocks  are  together  here 
and  they  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  well ;  then  we  water 
the  sheep. 

While  Jacob  was  talking  with  the  keepers  Rachel  came  up.  She  was 
driving  her  father’s  sheep,  for  she  took  care  of  them. 

When  he  saw  his  cousin  Rachel,  Jacob  stepped  forward  and  rolled 
away  the  stone,  and  watered  her  sheep.  Then  he  kissed  Rachel,  and  told 
her,  weeping,  how  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  his  home  and  his 
country  to  escape  the  wrath  of  his  brother,  and  how  his  mother  has  sent 
him  to  Haran  to  his  Uncle  Laban.  He  said  that  he  was  Rebekah’s  son. 

Rachel  ran  ahead  and  told  her  father  that  Rebekah’s  son  was  coming. 
Laban  hastened  out  to  meet  Jacob,  and  embracing  him  and  kissing  him, 
he  led  him  to  the  house. 


Jacob  Marries 

Laban  was  not  a  very  rich  man.  Yet  he  owned  several  flocks  of 
sheep.  Jacob  was  anxious  to  help  his  uncle  by  watching  some  of  the  sheep. 

Now,  Laban  had  two  daughters.  Rachel,  the  younger,  was  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  she  was  good.  She  pleased  Jacob  when  he  first  saw  her  driving  her 
sheep  to  the  well.  By  the  time  he  had  been  with  his  uncle  a  month,  he 
had  learned  to  love  her  very  much. 

Leah,  the  older  daughter,  was  also  kind  in  heart.  But  she  was 
neither  so  pretty  nor  so  sweet  as  Rachel. 

Jacob  tended  the  sheep  well.  Laban  was  so  pleased  with  the  way  he 
cared  for  the  flocks  that  he  said  to  his  nephew  one  day,  “Jacob,  I  do  not 
want  you  to  take  care  of  the  sheep  without  reward.  Tell  me,  what  would 
you  like  in  return  ?  ’  ’ 

“I  will  tend  your  sheep  for  seven  years,”  Jacob  replied,  “ if  you  will 
then  give  me  Rachel  to  be  my  wife. 

“Yes/’  said  Laban, “you  shall  marry  Rachel  if  you  will  remain  and 
care  for  my  sheep/’ 

Seven  years  is  a  long  time  to  wait.  But  the  time  passed  quickly  to 
Jacob.  That  was  because  he  loved  Rachel.  When  they  were  ended  he 
said  to  Laban, “Now  give  me  my  dear  Rachel.” 

After  all  the  seven  years  of  service,  Laban  did  not  keep  his  word. 
“No,”  he  said, “Rachel  cannot  yet  become  your  wife,  for  it  is  not  proper 
that  the  younger  daughter  should  be  married  before  her  sister.  The  older 
must  marry  first.  I  will  give  you  Leah  for  your  wife.  If  you  wish  to 
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have  Rachel  also  you  must  tend  my  sheep  for  seven  years  more.  Then 
Rachel  also  shall  be  yours/’ 

It  was  wrong  of  Laban  not  to  stand  by  what  he  had  promised.  But 
what  could  Jacob  do?  He  wanted  Rachel  so  much  that  he  could  only 
agree  to  serve  his  uncle  for  another  seven  years. 

When  the  years  were  ended  the  second  time,  Rachel  became  his  wife 
also.  So  Jacob  had  two  wives,  but  he  always  loved  Rachel  best. 

God  gave  children  to  both  wives.  Leah  had  ten  sons  and  Rachel 
two  sons.  The  names  of  Rachel’s  sons  were  Joseph  and  Benjamin. 


Suggestions  Tor  March  Paper  Cuttings 

By  F.  G.  Sanders,  Canada 


An  ILaster  Card  or  Booklet 

By  U.  G.  Wilson 


Use  fairly  stiff  paper.  Draw  horizontal  line 
DJ.  Cross  at  right  angles  by  vertical  line  HI. 
From  B  as  center  describe  a  circle,  crossing  the 
horizontal  line  at  A  and  C,  and  the  vertical  line 
at  G. 

Draw  a  line  from  A  thru  G  and  another  line 
from  C  thru  G. 

Place  point  on  C  and  extend  compasses  to 
A.  Now,  with  C  as  center,  describe  an  arc  from 
-p  A  to  the  point  ( E )  where  it  touches  the  line 
3  •  drawn  from  C  thru  G.  This  gives  the  arc  AE. 
With  the  same  radius  describe  arc,  with  A 
as  center,  from  C  to  the  line  drawn  from  A 
thru  G.  This  gives  the  arc  CF. 

With  G  as  center  describe  arc  from  E  to  F. 
Now  cut  out  the  oval,  as  indicated  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  line  of  the  model  shown  on  this  page. 

Place  the  oval  on  paper  to  be  used  for  cover 
of  booklet  and  trace  around  it.  Repeat  beside 
the  first  oval,  leaving  a  little  space  for  the 
dividing  back,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  cover  may  be  cut  from  any  tinted  or 
__  white  board. 

F Shade  the  rabbit  with  any  neutral  tint,  and 
D  'S the  chicks  with  yellow,  using  a  neutral  tint  for 
shadows. 

Use  any  light  colored  paper  for  pages.  Bind 
with  a  piece  of  wire,  such  as  is  used  to  hold 
the  pages  of  a  magazine  together. 


Story  for  Dictation 

[Third  to  Sixth  Years] 

POSTING  A  LETTER 

A  servant  was  sent  to  post  a  letter.  On  her 
return  she  was  met  by  her  master,  who  asked 
if  she  had  posted  it  rightly. 


“Yes,  sir;  but  I  had  the  letter  weighed  first, 
and,  as  it  was  double  weight,  I  put  on  another 
stamp.” 

“I  hope  you  did  not  put  it  on  so  as  to  hide 
any  part  of  the  address?” 

“Oh,  no!”  replied  the  servant;  “I  just  put  it 
on  the  top  of  the  other  stamp  to  save  room.” 
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First  Year  Plans  for  Number  Work 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Examples  in  Addition: 

1.  Three  and  6  and  4  are  how  many? 

2.  Four  and  5  and  7  are  how  many? 

3.  Five  and  6  and  2  are  how  many? 

4.  Six  and  4  and  5  are  how  many? 

5.  Seven  and  3  and  5  and  2  are  how  many  ? 

6.  Eight  and  2  and  3  and  4  are  how  many? 

7.  Nine  and  2  and  4  and  3  are  how  many? 

8.  Two  and  9  and  5  and  4  are  how  many? 

9.  Three  and  9  and  5  and  4  are  how  many? 

TUESDAY 

Subtraction: 

1.  Tom  had  4  cents  and  gave  1  to  Frank; 
how  many  had  he  left? 

2.  One  from  5  leaves  how  many?  From  6? 
7?  8?  9?  10? 

3.  John  had  4  cents  and  gave  his  sister  2; 
how  many  had  he  left? 

4.  James  had  5  apples  and  gave  his  brother 
2;  how  many  had  he  left? 

5.  Two  from  5  leaves  how  many? 

6.  Two  from  6  leaves  how  many?  From  7? 
8?  9?  10?  11? 

7.  Jack  had  5  cents  and  lost  3;  how  many 
had  he  left? 

8.  Three  from  6  leaves  how  many?  From 
7?  8?  9?  10?  11?  12? 

WEDNESDAY 

Count  by  fives,  from  1  to  200.  Write  all  the 
numbers  ending  in  0,  from  0  to  200.  Add  3 
to  each  of  the  following  numbers:  35,  45,  65, 
21,  31,  82,  10,  20,  30. 


Addition: 

1  +  5=  ? 

2  +  5=? 

3  +  5=  ? 

4  +  5=  ? 

Subtraction: 

5  —  5=  ? 

6  —  5=  ? 

7  — 5=  ? 

8  — 5=  ? 

9  —  5=  ? 


Addition: 

4  14 

+  5  +5 


THURSDAY 

6  +  5=  ? 

7  +  5=  ? 

8  +  5=  ? 

9  +  5=  ? 

FRIDAY 

10  —  5=  ? 

11  — 5  =  ? 

12  — 5  =  ? 

13  —  5=  ? 

14  — 5  =  ? 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 

24  34 

+5  +5 


10  +  5 

11  +  5 

12  +  5 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19- 

20- 


-5 

-5 

5 

■5: 

5: 

5: 


? 

h 

h 

h 

? 

? 


44  54 

+5  +5 


64  74 

+5  +5 


84  94 

+5  +5 


Subtraction: 

13  23 

—5  —5 


TUESDAY 

33  43 

—5  —5 


53 

—5 


63 

—5 


73 

—5 


83 

-5 


93 

—5 


WEDNESDAY 

Addition: 

1.  Four  and  8  and  3  and  5  and  2  and  6  are 
how  many? 

2.  Three  and  4  and  2  and  1  and  2  and  5  are 
how  many? 

3.  6  —  2  +  4  —  1  —  2  +  3  =  ? 

4.  Five  and  2  and  3  and  1  and  1  and  1  are 
how  many? 

5.  Ten  minus  1  minus  1  minus  1  minus  1 
minus  1  are  how  many? 


6.  10  — 

1  — 

-2  —  1 

—  2  — 

1  =  ? 

THURSDAY 

Subtraction : 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

—5  - 

-5 

—5 

—5 

—5 

—5 

79 

89 

99 

—5  - 

-5 

—5 

FRIDAY 

Write  five  number  stories,  using  5. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Write  all  the  numbers  ending  in  6,  from  6 


to  60. 
Addition 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 


Addition: 

6  +  1 
6  +  2 
6  +  3 
6  +  4 
6  +  5: 

Subtraction: 

6  — 6=  ? 

7  — 6=  ? 

8  — 6=  ? 


1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 


1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

TUESDAY 


1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 


3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 


6+6 
6  +  7: 
6  +  8 
6  +  9: 
6+10: 
WEDNESDAY 


9 

10 

11 

12 


6 

6 

6 

6 


? 

? 

? 


13 

14 
15- 
16 


? 

? 

? 

? 

? 


6 

6 

6 

6 


? 

? 

? 

? 


THURSDAY 

How  long  is  your  reading  book?  How  wide 
is  it? 

How  long  is  your  hand?  How  long  is  your 
thumb?  How  long  is  your  little  finger? 
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FRIDAY 

Addition: 

11  21  31  41  51  61 

+  6  +6  +6  +6  +6  +6 


71  81  91 

+6  +6  +6 


Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Subtraction: 

17  27  37  47  57  67 

— 6  —6  —6  —6  —6  —6 


77  87  97 

— 6  —6  —6 


TUESDAY 

Count  by  sixes,  from  6  to  60. 


Addition: 


12 

22  32 

42 

52 

62 

+6 

+  6  +6 

+  6 

+6 

+  6 

72 

82  92 

+  6 

+  6  +6 

WEDNESDAY 

Play  buzz,  using  six  for  “buzz.” 

Subtraction: 

18 

28  38 

48 

58 

68 

—6 

— 6  — 6 

—6 

—6 

—6 

78 

88  98 

—6 

— 6  — 6 

THURSDAY 

Play  grocery  store,  using  toy  money,  and 
making  change  up  to  $1.00. 

FRIDAY 

Write  five  number  stories,  using  six. 


Second  Year  Number  Work 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Count  by  sixes,  from  6  to  60. 
Multiplication: 


6  X  1=  ? 

1  X  6=  ? 
6X2=? 
2X6=? 
6  X  3=  ? 
3X6=? 


6X4=? 
4  X  6  =  ? 
6X5=? 
5X6=? 
6X6=? 
6X7=? 


7X6=? 

8  X  6=  ? 
6X8=? 
6X9=? 

9  X  6=  ? 
6x10=  ? 

10  X  6  =  ? 


Division: 

6)666  6)126 


6)186  6)246  6)306 


Addition: 

6  6  6 

15  5 

4  6  6 

6  4  5 

2  5  4 

3  4  3 

6  5  4 


FRIDAY 

6  7  6  7 

3  6  6  6 
6  2  6  7 
2  8  6  6 

4  7  4  1 
112  1 
3  4  3  1 


TUESDAY 

Division: 

6  =  1  =  ?  36  =  6=  ? 
6  =  6  =  ?  42  =  6=  ? 
12  =  6=?  48  =  6=? 

18  =  6=?  54  =  6=? 

24  =  6=  ?  60  =  6=  ? 

30  =  6  =  ? 

WEDNESDAY 
General  Examples: 

6  +  6  +  6  +  6  +  6=  ? 
30  —  6  —  6  +  6  =  2=? 
24  —  6  —  6  —  6X2=? 

6 X 6=6=6=? 

24  =  2  =  6  =  ? 

1  X  6  +  6  +  6  =  6=  ? 


THURSDAY 

Multiplication: 

110  211  100  210  211 

6  6  6  6  6 


Second  Week 


MONDAY 


Add  6  to 

each  of 

the 

following 

numbers : 

80,  71,  63, 
94,  83. 
Addition: 

52,  34,  81,  22, 

,  44,  93, 

42,  84,  15 

123 

423 

331 

123 

654 

361 

213 

624 

324 

542 

112 

214 

241 

221 

212 

262 

634 

122 

263 

411 

621 

212 

425 

513 

127 

242 

416 

121 

121 

524 

575 

422 

264 

545 

162 

121 

TUESDAY 

1.  If  the  long  hand  of  the  clock  points  to 
seven  and  the  short  hand  to  three,  what  time 
is  it? 

2.  If  both  hands  point  to  three,  what  time 
is  it? 
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•  scbo(d  opens  at  nine  o’clock,  how  long 

is  it^  ii  om  that  time  until  recess,  at  ten  forty- 

Write  two  clock  problems. 

WEDNESDAY 

Play  grocery  store,  using  toy  money. 

THURSDAY 

Measure  the  distance  around  a  desk.  How 
far  around  all  the  desks  in  the  room? 

FRIDAY 

Have  a  number  match,  choosing  sides,  and 
reviewing  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  tables. 
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Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Count  by  sevens  from  7  to  70. 
Multiplication: 

7X  3  X  7  =  ?  7X5=? 

1  X  7  =  ?  7x4=?  5X7=? 

7X2=?  4X7=?  7X6=? 

2x7=?  6X7=? 

7X3=?  9X7=? 

7  X  8=  ? 

8  X  7=  ? 

7  X  9=  ? 

10  X  7  =  ? 

7  X10=  ? 

.  .  TUESDAY 

Division: 

7  —  1  =  ?  21  —  7=  ?  49  =  7—? 

J  +  =?  28-7=?  B6-L7=? 

14  ~  7=?  35  =  7  =  ?  63  —  7  =  ? 

42  =  7=  ?  70  =  7=  ? 

WEDNESDAY 

qo  ,°f  tbe  Showing  numbers: 

61,  42,  83,  70,  81,  43,  92,  63,  54,  32,  12. 

General  Examples: 

7+7+7+7+7=? 

35  —  7  —  7  +  7=? 

28  —  7  —  7  —  7x2=? 

THURSDAY 

Multiplication: 

110  100 

7  7 


211 

7 


210 

7 


311 

7 


Division: 

7)777  7)700  7)140  7)210  7)217 


FRIDAY 

Measure,  out  of  doors. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 


Add  7  to 
80,  71,  63, 
11,  92,  60. 

each  of 
52,  43, 

the 

81, 

following  numl 
33,  22,  91,  42, 

Addition: 

224 

711 

372 

117 

177 

714 

217 

315 

721 

712 

122 

321 

717 

514 

134 

716 

762 

432 

271 

723 

TUESDAY 

1.  Twenty-eight  sparrows  were  perched  on 

™lTaph  Wire'  T?even  flew  away,  then  seven 
more  flew  away.  How  many  were  there  left  on 
the  telegraph  wire? 

•?,'  7  eggs  cof  j;  30  cents  a  dozen,  how  much 
will  7  dozen  cost? 

Th3-  - In  a  were  21  crocus  blossoms. 

left?fr0St  kl  ed  14‘  How  many  crocuses  were 

4.  Write  the  Roman  numeral  for  the  day  of 

Christmas  ’Day.  ^  ^  °f  y°Ur  birthday;  for 

5.  Write  two  problems,  using  7. 

WEDNESDAY 

to'™e  a11  the  numbers  ending  in  7,  from  7 
THURSDAY 

Write  the  seventh  multiplication  table. 

Write  the  sixth  multiplication  table. 

FRIDAY 

Review  all  the  tables  of  the  month. 

A  Multiplication  Game 

One  helpful  device  for  fixing  that  dreaded 
but  necessary  evil,”  the  multiplication  table, 
m  the  mind  of  the  child  and  transforming  it 
from  a  tiresome  task  into  a  pleasure,  is  to  pre- 
sent  the  table  in  the  form  of  some  simple  game, 
whereby  the  child  really  obtains  the  required 
knowledge  in  an  easy,  childlike,  and  entertain¬ 
ing  way.  Here  is  a  game  in  which  my  children 

take  special  delight: 

Guessing  Game 

A  child  comes  to  the  front  of  the  room  and 
says,  I  am  a  child  from  the  family  of  Nines 
Can  you  guess  my  name?” 

The  children  become  very  eager,  and  she  calls 
on  James  to  guess.  James  says,  “Is  your  name 
three  nines  >  are  twenty-seven  ?”  She  replies, 
No  James,  and  writes  on  the  board  3  9’s  are 
then  calls  on  another  child  and  writes  his 

mrfjf  fiSon  the  boar^.,  ,So  the  game  continues 
until,  finally,  some  child  gives  the  number  she 

“Yes> that  is  my  name>” 

and  the  child  who  guessed  it  takes  her  place 
and  perhaps  changes  the  name  of  the  family 

“£S+r^mv+?ild  fr°m  the  fami,y  °f 

A  roguish-eyed  little  girl  was  conducting  the 
game  one  afternoon  and  the  question  “Is  vour 
name  six  nines  are  fifty-six?”  was  asked  her, 
and  amused  twinkle  in  her  eyes  she 

”We  haV6n  t  ^y°ne  in  our  family  by  that 
name.  — Emma  B.  Olwin,  Illinois. 

An  Old  Scotch  Adage 

AN  OLD  SCOTCH  ADAGE 
Thrice  the  age  of  a  dog  is  that  of  a  horse, 

Thrice  the  age  of  a  horse  is  that  of  a  man, 

Thrice  the  age  of  a  man  is  that  of  a  deer,  ’ 

Thrice  the  age  of  a  deer  is  that  of  an  eagle, 

Thrice  the  age  of  an  eagle  is  that  of  an  oak  tree. 
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How  to  Learn  to  Tell  Time 

By  Mary  A.  Sinclair 

(The  teacher  had  a  clock  face  with  movable 
hands,  designed  for  school  purposes,  hung  up 
before  the  children  in  lowest  primary  grade  for 
an  opening  exercise  in  learning  how  to  tell  time. 
Just  as  the  lesson  was  about  to  begin  the  door 
opened  and  a  tardy  boy  walked  in.  Every  eye 
followed  the  teacher,  who  glanced  at  the  real 
clock.) 

I  wonder  if  any  of  you  know  how  late  Fred 
is  ?  It  is  too  bad  to  have  our  “Roll  of  Punctual¬ 
ity”  (pointing  to  a  pretty  scroll  on  the  black¬ 
board,  full  of  names)  lose  one  name,  because 
our  little  boy  didn’t  hurry  faster.  But  look  up 
at  the  “real  truly”  clock,  and  see  if  any  one  can 
tell  how  many  minutes  Fred  was  late. 

“I  should  think  he  was  about  five  minutes 
late.”  (This,  from  one  little  girl  whose  mother 
had  taught  her  something  about  telling  time.) 

A  little  more  than  that ;  but  let  us  turn  to  the 
“make  believe”  clock  and  learn  how  to  read 
from  a  clock,  just  as  we  read  from  a  black¬ 
board.  It  will  be  great  fun  to  move  these  hands 
about  just  as  we  like!  Is  there  any  one  in  the 
room  who  can  come  up  and  turn  these  hands 
around  to  the  place  where  they  ought  to  be 
when  school  begins  in  the  morning?  I  am  glad 
to  see  so  many  who  think  they  can.  You  may 
try,  Winnifred  (a  breathless  silence  follows  as 
the  little  girl  begins  to  turn  the  hands  that  all 
the  other  fingers  are  tingling  to  get  hold  of). 
How  many  think  she  is  right?  Yes!  She  is 
just  exactly  right.  She  has  had  sharp  eyes  and 
noticed  how  the  hands  looked  when  school  be¬ 
gan,  and  now  comes  a  hard  one.  Where  shall 
the  hands  be  when  you  have  your  dinner? 
Well,  what  is  it,  Mary?  “We  don’t  all  have 
dinner  at  the  same.  I  have  mine  at  twelve 
o’clock  and  Lily  doesn’t  have  hers  till  one 
o’clock.” 

Then  how  shall  we  manage  about  that?  We 
can  learn  to  tell  both  times.  That  will  be  like 
having  two  dinners.  Now,  for  the  first  twelve 
o’clock  dinner !  Who  is  ready  ? 

How  many  think  Roy  is  right?  Who  wants 
to  correct  him?  Was  he  too  early  or  too  late? 
True;  he  was  a  whole  hour  too  early,  I  think 
he  must  be  hungry.  You  are  right,  Addie,  and 
now  for  the  one  o’clock  dinner.  How  long  is 
that  after  twelve  o’clock?  But  I  have  one  now 
that  will  make  you  think. 

Where  shall  the  clock  hands  be  placed  to 
show  when  the  whistle  blows  and  papa  comes 
home  from  his  work?  (A  few  seconds  of  quiet 
follow,  then  a  boy  jumps  to  his  feet.  “I  know! 
I  know!”)  Go  and  show  by  the  clock,  then, 
Frank.  What!  You  know  when,  but  can’t 
show  us  when?  Now  I  am  going  to  leave  that 
for  you  to  tell  me  to-morrow;  and  one  more 
question  besides  that,  too,  must  be  answered  in 
the  morning — the  very  hardest  to-day.  Where 
shall  the  hands  of  the  clock  be  placed  to  show 


when  little  boys  and  girls  ought  to  be  in  bed? 
Do  you  believe  you  will  all  say  the  same  time? 
I  don’t  mean  the  time  that  you  would  like  to  go 
to  bed,  when  you  tease  to  sit  up,  but  the  time 
that  you  ought  to  be  asleep  to  make  you  bright¬ 
eyed  and  happy  next  day.  You  have  two  things 
to  learn  at  home,  remember,  to  tell  me  to¬ 
morrow. 

(The  main  idea  in  this  first  lesson  is  to  teach 
the  hours — not  half  or  quarter  hours — of  the 
principal  events  of  the  day,  and  fasten  in  mem¬ 
ory  by  the  law  of  association.) 


Rapid  Calculation  in  Arithmetic 

By  Sara  Levy,  New  York  City. 

By  constant  use  of  such  devices  as  the  wheel, 
ladder,  steps,  etc.,  aim  for  increased  accuracy 
in  all  written  calculations  and  speed  in  oral 
work.  For  variety  use  the  device  of  finding  a 
missing  number  in  a  column  addition.  This 
involves  both  rapid  addition  and  subtraction. 

Explanation :  The  teacher  writes  on  the 
blackboard  a  column  to  add;  as, 

2 

6 

4 

2 

5 

7 

26  Ans. 

The  pupils  add  rapidly. 

The  teacher  erases  one  addend,  putting  in  the 
carat  >  in  its  place ;  as, 

2 

6 

4 

< 

5 

7 

26  Ans. 

Teacher. — You  know  the  missing  number  is 
2.  Now  let  us  see  how  we  get  it.  What  is  the 
sum  total? 

Pupil. — 26  is  the  sum. 

Teacher. — Now  add  the  numbers  in  the  col¬ 
umn  ;  as,  2  — f-  6  4  — 5  — f-  T.  What  is  the  sum  ? 

Pupil. — 24  is  the  sum. 

Teacher. — Now  subtract  from  the  total  26 
this  sum  of  24.  What  is  the  remainder? 

Pupil. — 26  —  24  =  2. 

Remainder. 

Teacher. — So  2  is  the  missing  number  in  the 
column. 

Drill  by  placing  many  columns  on  the  board, 
leaving  out  one  addend,  but  putting  down  the 
total  sum  including  the  addend. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  children  add  and  subtract  from  the 
total  sum,  so  finding  the  missing  addend. 
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March  Paper  Cuttings 


Nature  Study  for  March 


The  Crocus 

Have  one  or  more  specimens  of  the  entire 
crocus  plant,  root  or  corm,  leaves  and  blos¬ 
som. 

Have  the  children  describe  the  root,  noting 
the  tiny,  scaly  leaves  and  thickened  stem. 

Leaves:  Narrow,  almost  like  grass  blades, 
but  stouter,  with  a  whitish  strip  running  along 
the  entire  length. 

Blossom:  Pupils  will  be  astonished  at  the 
way  in  which  the  blossom  lengthens.  The  col¬ 
ored  tube  rests  upon  the  root,  and  disappears 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Have  the 
stamens  and  petals  counted.  Of  what  colors 
are  crocuses?  (Blue,  yellow  and  white.) 

The  Daffodil 

Have  complete  specimen,  including  bulb,  if 
possible.  Note  that  directly  from  the  bulb 
there  grows  up  an  unbranched  flower  stem, 
near  the  top  of  which  a  large  branch  is  seen. 
From  this  comes  a  single  flower. 

Leaves:  Linear,  blue-green  in  hue,  long, 
sword-shaped  and  nearly  flat. 

Blossom:  Greenish-yellow.  Have  pupils  note 
the  difference  in  size  between  the  three  sepals 
and  the  three  petals.  How  many  stamens? 
What  is  the  shape  of  the  pistil?  Has  the  daffo¬ 
dil  any  odor? 

The  Frog 

The  Egg:  Laid  by  mother  frog  at  the  top  of 
ponds,  etc.  Masses  of  the  eggs  float  about  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  until  the  warm  sun 
hatches  them.  The  egg  looks  like  a  ball  of  jelly, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  with  a  black  speck  in 
'  the  center,  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin. 
The  jelly  is  very  slippery.  It  is  there  to  keep 
the  eggs  warm  and  to  prevent  them  from  be¬ 
ing  stolen  by  birds,  etc.  The  duck,  with  its 
broad  bill,  manages  to  make  way  with  many 
frogs’  eggs,  but  the  eggs  slip  out  of  the  mouths 
of  most  other  birds. 

The  eggs  are  to  be  found  in  March  and  April. 
The  mother  frog  lays  hundreds  of  the  eggs  as 
soon  as  the  spring  opens. 

As  the  sun  shines  on  the  eggs,  the  little 
black  dots  begin  to  grow,  and  they  change  in 
shape  from  round  to  oval.  Finally  the  tadpole 
emerges  from  the  jelly. 

The  Tadpole:  At  first  the  tadpole  has  no 
legs,  no  mouth,  a  very  little  tail,  and  a  swelled 
place  in  the  center  of  the  body.  At  this  period 
the  tadpoles  cling  to  water  weeds. 

In  the  second  stage  the  tadpole  has  a  mouth, 
pink  gills  on  each  side  of  the  head,  a  longer 
tail,  swims  rapidly,  and  eats  only  vegetable 
food. 


In  the  third  stage  it  begins  to  eat  more 
greedily  and  to  grow  very  fast.  The  gills  dis¬ 
appear  and  the  lungs  begin  to  form.  Two  little 
knobs  grow  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  form 
the  hind  legs.  Two  more  knobs  appear  in  front 
of  them,  forming  the  fore  legs. 

The  Baby  Frog:  When  the  gills  have  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared,  the  frog  cannot  breathe  in 
the  water.  So  it  goes  into  the  air.  It  eats  in¬ 
sects  and  worms.  It  grows  so  fast  that  the 
skin  becomes  too  small,  so  the  frog  tears  it  off, 
rolls  it  into  a  ball,  and  swallows  it. 

The  Frog:  The  body  is  broad,  ugly  in  shape, 
about  three  inches  long.  The  head  is  large  and 
flat,  with  a  large  mouth.  Inside  the  mouth  are 
two  sacs  with  which  it  makes  its  croaking 
noise.  The  eyes  are  large,  with  yellow  rims 
above  the  forehead,  so  that  the  frog  can  see  in 
all  directions.  It  has  no  neck,  so  it  cannot  turn 
the  head.  The  skin  is  reddish-green,  with 
stripes.  The  hind  legs  are  longer  and  stronger 
than  the  front  ones ;  that  is  why  the  frog  leaps 
instead  of  walking.  There  are  four  toes  on 
the  front  foot,  and  five  on  the  hind  foot;  they 
are  webbed,  like  a  duck’s. 

When  a  frog  is  in  a  damp  place,  he  grows 
fat;  if  left  in  a  dry  spot  he  begins  to  shrivel. 

When  food  cannot  be  found  in  the  winter, 
the  frog  buries  himself  in  the  mud  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  pond,  and  sleeps  until  warm  weather. 


Tulips 

They  stand  like  lovely  ladies  at  a  ball, 

With  quaint  hoop’d  skirts  held  wide, 

Where  gleaming  sunbeams  o’er  their  gay  gowns  fall 
O’er  rose-brocades  and  cherry  lutestrings  all 
Set  primly  side  by  side. 


They  curtsey  to  each  other  very  low, 

As  drifts  the  soft  wind  by, 

And  paduasoy  and  taffeta  like  snow 
’Gainst  gold  and  amber  ripple  to  and  fro 
Beneath  a  turquoise  sky. 


The  song  of  birds  makes  music  wondrous  sweet 
For  minuet  most  fair, 

With  old-world  grace  the  lovely  dancers  meet, 
Sweep  their  quaint  curtseys,  then  in  slow  retreat 
Float  by  on  fragrant  air. 


They  fold  soft  petals  in  the  fading  light 
When  shadows  long  and  deep 
Drift  over  skies  all  pearl  and  silver  bright, 

Once  more  they  curtsey,  as  to  say  Good-night, 

And  then  ...  to  sleep. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Nature  Stories 

(First  and  Second  Years) 

March 

March  is  the  first  spring  month. 

The  ground  is  still  white  with  snow. 

But  the  days  grow  longer. 

The  wind  blows  hard  in  March. 

The  wind  dries  up  the  water. 

It  dries  the  clothes. 

Jack  Frost  is  leaving  for  the  North. 

The  wind  flies  my  kite. 

My  kite  is  made  of  paper. 

It  has  a  long  string. 

The  wind  holds  it  up. 

It  pulls  hard  on  my  hands. 

The  leaves  will  come  on  the  trees. 

The  flowers  will  blossom. 

The  birds  will  come  back  from  the  South. 
They  will  find  places  to  build  their  nests. 
They  will  use  string  and  paper  and  cotton. 

If  we  throw  out  cotton  they  will  take  it. 
Soon  there  will  be  eggs  in  the  nest. 

The  mother  bird  will  sit  on  the  eggs  to  keep 
them  warm. 

By  and  by  the  little  birds  will  hatch. 


Maple  Sugar 

March  is  the  month  for  maple  sugar. 

The  sugar  trees  are  hard  maple. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  is  gray.  The  twigs  are 
red ;  they  have  red  buds. 

In  spring  the  sap  in  the  trees  begins  to  flow. 
The  trees  do  not  need  all  the  sap. 

The  farmer  bores  a  hole  thru  the  bark  in  each 
maple  tree. 

He  puts  a  spout  into  the  hole  for  the  sap  to 
run  out  of. 

Then  he  puts  a  pan  or  bucket  under  the  spout. 
The  sap  runs  out  thru  the  spout. 

It  drips  into  the  pan. 

It  looks  like  water. 

It  tastes  a  little  sweet. 

By  and  by  the  pails  get  full  of  sap. 

Then  a  man  takes  the  sap  to  a  large  kettle. 
He  builds  a  hot  fire  under  the  kettle. 

The  sap  boils  and  foams. 

It  is  kept  boiling  all  the  time. 

They  boil  the  sap  to  get  the  water  out  of  it. 
The  sap  gets  hot  and  thick. 

It  is  called  maple  syrup. 

Then  they  boil  it  more. 

They  turn  it  out  in  little  pans. 

When  it  gets  hard  and  cold  it  is  maple  sugar. 
The  Indians  used  to  make  maple  sugar. 

They  made  dishes  of  birch  bark. 

They  put  the  maple  sugar  in  the  birch-bark 
dishes. 

They  never  had  white  sugar  as  we  do. 

Maple  trees  grow  all  over  the  United  States. 
In  autumn  the  leaves  turn  red  and  gold. 


Mr.  Frog  Tells  His  Story 

I  am  a  frog.  I  began  life  as  an  egg.  The 
egg,  with  a  lot  of  others,  was  laid  on  the  top 
of  a  pond. 

The  group  of  eggs  was  surrounded  by  a  soft, 
warm  blanket  of  a  sort  of  jelly.  It  floated 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  many 
were  the  narrow  escapes  from  destruction  we 
had. 

One  day  I  made  up  my  mind  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  the  world.  I  wanted  to  know  what 
was  happening  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond. 
So  I  began  to  stretch.  I  wriggled  and  stretched 
and  stretched  and  wriggled,  until  I  got  out  of 
the  egg.  There  I  was,  as  fine  a  tadpole  as  one 
would  wish  to  see. 

My  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  other  eggs 
wriggled  themselves  out  of  their  eggs  at  about 
the  same  time.  What  fine  games  we  had! 
Round  and  round  we  swam,  seeing  who  could 
swim  fastest,  who  could  swim  longest  without 
resting,  and  who  could  go  farthest. 

Some  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  were  caught 
by  the  giants  of  the  pond,  and  I  never  saw  them 
again.  The  giants  of  the  pond  could  swim  very 
fast  indeed.  Many  times  I  just  escaped  being 
caught.  I  knew  that  if  I  were  caught,  there 
was  no  hope  for  me.  I  should  be  eaten  at  once. 

GETTING  LEGS 

One  morning  I  woke  up  and  had  a  surprise. 
I  had  two  legs.  Before,  I  had  had  only  a  head 
and  a  long  tail.  You  can  imagine  how  proud 
I  was  of  those  two  legs. 

At  first  I  was  afraid  to  use  them,  for  fear 
they  might  break  off.  I  soon  found,  however, 
that  they  were  fastened  on  well,  so  I  used  them 
every  time  I  had  a  chance. 

By  and  by  two  more  legs  came,  behind  the 
first  two.  Then  my  tail  began  to  disappear. 
I  felt  as  if  I  should  choke.  The  water  felt 
heavy.  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  it. 

HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  BE  A  FROG 

I  went  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
then  I  found  that  I  could  breathe  very  well. 
I  know  now  that  I  was  choked  because  I  had 
lost  my  gills.  Since  then  I  have  been  able  to 
breathe  only  in  the  air.  When  I  had  gills  I 
could  breathe  in  the  water. 

When  I  poked  my  head  out  of  the  water  to 
breathe  I  could  see  green  fields  and  shady  trees. 

I  thought  I  would  like  to  be  there.  So  I  swam 
to  the  side  of  the  pond,  and  gave  a  big  jump. 
There  I  was  on  the  bank.  I  went  over  to  the 
trees,  but  I  soon  came  back  to  the  side  of  the 
pond.  I  have  lived  here  ever  since. 

Last  spring,  when  I  was  a  year  old,  I  began 
to  sing.  My  voice  was  high  and  squeaky.  I 
was  called  a  peeper.  Perhaps  you  have  heard 
peepers  singing  in  the  early  spring.  They  are 
the  frogs  that  are  only  one  year  old. 

This  year  my  voice  is  low,  and  I  am  a  full- 
grown  frog.  If  you  listen  after  the  sun  has 
gone  down,  you  can  hear  me  croak.  I  say, 
“Ker-chug,  ker-chug,  ker-chug.” 


Reproduction  Stories 


The  robin  comes  back  in  March.  He  sings 
as  if  he  were  glad  to  get  home.  I  think  he  is 
glad  to  be  here  again.  We  are  glad  to  see  him. 
He  has  spent  the  winter  in  the  South. 


How-do-you-do,  Miss  Pussy  Willow?  Where 
have  you  been  all  winter?  Do  you  wear  that 
gray  hood  because  it  is  cold?  We  are  very  glad 
to  see  you,  Miss  Pussy  Willow. 


I  found  some  pussy  willows  this  morning. 
They  were  growing  on  a  long  brown  stem.  The 
pussy  wullows  were  gray  and  very  soft.  They 
had  little  brown  covers.  They  popped  out  of 
the  brown  covers  when  the  weather  began  to 
get  warmer. 


I  have  a  pussy  cat.  I  call  her  Pussy  Willow. 
Her  fur  is  gray.  It  is  very  soft.  When  my 
pussy  curls  up  in  a  ball  to  go  to  sleep  she  looks 
like  a  big  pussy  willow.  Have  you  seen  gray 
pussy  cats  ? 


The  spring  has  come.  The  bluebird  is  here. 
They  say  that  when  the  bluebird  sings,  winter 
is  surely  over.  Do  you  know  the  bluebird? 
His  coat  is  bright  blue.  His  breast  is  red.  The 
bluebird’s  song  is  very  sweet. 


March  is  the  third  month  of  the  year.  It 
is  the  first  month  of  spring.  The  three  spring 
months  are  March,  April  and  May.  Do  you 
know  the  names  of  the  summer  months?  Do 
you  know  the  names  of  the  autumn  months? 
Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  winter  months? 


This  is  March.  We  fly  kites  in  March.  We 
make  paper  pin-wheels  in  March.  Do  you  know 
why  we  have  kites  and  pin-wheels  in  March? 
It  is  because  the  wind  blows  so  hard. 


In  March  the  boys  play  marbles.  The  girls 
roll  hoops  and  jump  rope.  The  snow  is  gone, 
so  they  can  play  out-of-door  plays.  All  the 
boys  and  girls  are  glad  when  it’s  March. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  March  hare?  I  never  did. 
I  have  seen  pictures  of  hares.  They  look  a 
little  like  rabbits.  I  think  I  would  rather  have 
a  rabbit  than  a  hare,  even  in  March. 


The  seventeenth  of  March  is  St.  Patrick’s 
day.  We  all  wear  green  on  that  day.  We  wear 
green  because  it  is  the  national  color  of  Ireland. 
St.  Patrick  lived  in  Ireland. 


March  is  called  the  windy  month.  April  is 
the  rainy  month.  June  is  the  month  of  roses. 
Which  month  do  you  like  best? 

Last  week  I  had  a  cold.  I  could  not  go  to 
school.  I  caught  cold  because  I  did  not  wear 
my  scarf.  It  was  a  cold,  windy  morning. 
Mother  said  I  ought  to  wear  the  scarf,  but  I 
did  not  want  to.  The  next  time  it  is  cold  I 
shall  wear  the  scarf. 


The  Raster  Rabbit 

[adapted  from  a  german  legend] 

Once  upon  time  a  good-natured  rabbit  hopped 
along  a  quiet  woodland  road.  It  was  on  the 
day  before  Easter  Sunday.  Suddenly  he  came 
upon  a  fine,  large  nest  filled  with  eggs. 

The  eggs  belonged  to  a  mother  hen.  But 
the  fox  had  been  by  that  way  in  the  morning. 
He  had  pulled  the  mother  hen  from  the  nest, 
and  then  had  taken  her  home  for  his  family  to 
eat. 

When  the  rabbit  saw  the  eggs  he  felt  sorry 
for  the  little  chicks  inside.  “I  must  help  them,” 
he  said.  So  he  stretched  himself  gently  over 
the  eggs  to  keep  them  warm  and  went  to  sleep. 

When  the  rabbit  awoke  in  the  morning  the 
nest  was  full  of  downy  little  yellow  chickens. 
They  thought  that  the  rabbit  was  their  mother. 
So  they  peeped  and  peeped  and  peeped  for 
something  to  eat. 

The  rabbit  smiled  good  naturedly.  “Of 
course,”  he  said,  “I  might  have  known  that 
chickens  must  eat  the  same  as  rabbits.  Now 
be  patient  just  a  minute  while  I  fetch  you  food 
— my  children.” 

The  rabbit  laughed  right  out  when  he  said 
“my  children.”  Then  he  scratched  around  and 
hopped  about  to  get  food  for  his  chicken  family. 

When  the  little  ones  were  cold  they  crept 
right  under  their  rabbit  mother  to  be  warmed. 
No  chickens  ever  had  a  warmer  nest  to  sleep 
in.  The  rabbit  staid  with  them  and  took  care 
of  them  until  they  were  old  enough  to  look  out 
for  themselves. 

Ever  since  that  time  the  children  in  Ger¬ 
many  look  for  the  “Easter  rabbit  nests”  on 
Easter  morning.  And  they  usually  find  some. 
But  that  is  another  story. 


The  Robin 

Let  the  children  report: 

1.  Which  comes  first  in  the  spring,  the 
male  or  female  robin?  The  male  can  be  told 
by  the  bright,  red  breast. 

2.  How  does  the  robin  know  where  to  find 
earthworms?  (Watch  him  pull  the  worm  out 
of  the  ground.) 
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Morning  Talks  for  the  Primary  Room 

By  Lucy  Wheelock 


Pebbles 

“Oh,  what  can  you  tell,  little  pebble,  little 
pebble, 

Oh,  what  can  you  tell,  little  pebble  by  the  sea? 

The  secret  of  your  silent  life, 

Now  whisper  it  to  me,” 

Sings  Miss  Grace  as  she  takes  up  a  round, 
white  stone  from  her  desk. 

Each  child  finds  a  similar  stone  upon  his 
desk  and  begins  to  examine  it. 

You  may  all  think  of  a  story  for  your  pebble 
to  tell.  It  may  tell  where  it  used  to  live  and 
how  it  came  here.  Harold  may  begin. 

“My  pebble  says  it  came  from  the  seashore, 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  sand,  and  there  are  lots  of 
stones  and  shells.” 

The  quantity  of  sand  suggests  children  dig¬ 
ging,  and  Harold  is  ready  to  finish  his  story. 

“A  little  boy  came  to  the  beach  one  day  with 
a  shovel  and  pail  to  dig  in  the  sand.  He  found 
me  in  the  sand  and  put  me  in  his  pocket  and 
brought  me  home.” 

That  is  a  good  story.  Who  has  another? 
Suppose  a  little  boy  were  in  the  country  looking 
for  a  stone,  where  would  he  find  it? 

“I  know,”  says  Harry;  “on  a  gravel-walk. 
When  I  was  at  grandpa’s  last  summer  the 
driveway  and  walk  were  full  of  gravel-stones.” 

Who  else  has  been  in  the  country  and  found 
little  stones? 

Elsie’s  hand  is  raised. 

“I  saw  a  little  brook  once,  and  the  bottom  of 
it  was  covered  with  stones,  and  there  were 
more  on  the  edge  of  the  brook,  and  we  made  a 
garden  in  the  sand  and  put  a  stone  wall  all 
around  it.” 

That  was  a  good  way  to  use  the  stones.  Who 
has  played  anything  else  with  them? 

“We  played  store  this  summer,  and  had  little 
round  flat  ones  for  pennies,”  said  Jack. 

Why,  I  think  you  are  like  some  people  I 
have  read  of  who  use  stones  and  shells  for 
money  all  the  time,  and  long  ago  before  people 
understood  arithmetic,  pebbles  were  used  in 
counting  and  to  help  people  remember  numbers. 
If  a  man  wished  to  show  ten  of  anything,  he 
put  down  a  white  stone. 

Two  white  stones  would  show  two  tens,  and 
so  on  to  ten  tens. 

Who  has  another  story? 

“My  stone  is  like  a  marble  and  will  roll,”  says 
little  Jay. 

“And  mine  is  like  a  brown  egg,”  says  an¬ 
other. 

You  might  draw  or.  paint  a  picture  on  it,  and 
play  it  is  an  Easter  egg. 

But  my  pebble  has  a  long  story  to  tell.  You 
must  listen  well,  for  it  will  speak  softly,  be¬ 
cause,  you  know,  I  asked  it  to  whisper.  It  says : 
“Long  ago  I  lived  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 


buried  in  the  sand.  I  was  larger  then,  and 
rough  and  had  sharp  corners  and  edges.  It 
was  dark  and  cold  with  so  much  water  above 
me.  I  often  heard  the  waves  talk  of  playing 
on  the  shore,  and  sometimes  they  laughed  so 
loud  that  it  seemed  like  a  great  roar.  I  wished 
to  be  free  and  tried  to  move  myself,  but  I  could 
not  stir  till  the  water  helped  me  and  washed 
me  out  of  my  bed.  Then  I  could  see  many 
living  things  moving  about  in  the  sea.”  Who 
can  tell  any  of  them? 

“Fishes.”  “Whales.”  “Lobsters.”  “Crabs.” 
Yes,  all  these  and  many  more,  and  there  were 
beautiful  plants  in  the  sea.  Who  can  tell  me 
what  they  were? 

Yes,  there  was  sea  weed  and  sea  moss.  “I 
was  happy,  although  the  water  kept  rolling  me 
over  and  over  and  pushing  me  up  against  other 
stones.  Sometimes  a  sharp  corner  was  broken 
off,  and  sometimes  a  rough  edge  rubbed  away. 
I  had  many  hard  knocks,  but  I  knew  that  I 
was  growing  smooth,  and  I  was  glad. 

“At  last  I  had  grown  much  smaller,  and  so 
round  that  I  could  roll  easily.  Then  one  day 
a  wave  gave  me  a  ride.  It  took  me  along  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  from  my  home,  and  left  me  at 
last  on  the  shore.  The  beach  was  covered  with 
other  stones  like  me,  and  I  was  among  friends. 
The  sun  soon  dried  me,  and  the  other  stones 
said  I  glistened  in  the  sunlight.  But  at  high 
tide  the  water  swept  over  us  again,  and  we 
were  whirled  about  and  dashed  upon  the  shore, 
till  it  seemed  as  if  there  would  be  nothing  left 
of  us.  But  all  the  time  I  was  becoming 
rounder  and  more  beautiful,  and  this  was  the 
only  way  to  make  me  so. 

“At  last  I  was  washed  up  so  far  that  the 
highest  tide  could  not  reach  me,  and  there  I 
lay  day  after  day  in  the  loving  sunlight,  and 
every  night  the  sea  sang  a  low  slumber  song. 

“Only  sometimes,  when  the  wind  lashed  the 
waves  and  the  clouds  were  dark,  the  sea  grew 
angry  and  uttered  a  terrible  roar.  Then  the 
sailors  and  the  people  living  on  shore  trembled ; 
for  an  angry  sea  has  terrible  power,  and  they 
fear  it. 

“One  day  when  the  sun  was  bright,  a  woman 
in  a  blue  dress  came  walking  along  the  beach. 
She  had  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and  before  I  could 
speak,  I  was  in  it.” 

“Oh!  I  know!”  cried  several  voices.  “It  was 
you.”  “It  was  Miss  Grace.” 

Yes,  it  was  I,  and  here  is  the  stone.  Will  you 
all  take  your  slates  and  make  some  pictures  to 
tell  me  what  kind  of  a  story  your  pebble  has 
told?  To-morrow  you  may  bring  pictures  or 
anything  which  will  tell  us  more  about  the  sea, 
and  then  we  will  read  your  stories  with  the 
pictures.  Now  let  us  ask  these  pebbles  for  their 
secret  again,  and  sing  the  answer,  as  we  put 
them  away. 
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“Oh,  what  can  you  tell,  little  pebble,  little 
pebble, 

Oh,  what  can  you  tell,  little  pebble  by  the  sea  ? 
The  secret  of  your  silent  life, 

Now  whisper  it  to  me.” 


“It  is  the  love  of  God  in  Heaven, 

The  God  who  made  both  you  and  me; 
And  every  day  I  think  His  praise, 

In  silence  by  the  sea.” 


The  Salutation  of  the  flag 


Col.  George  E.  Balch,  whose  memory  is  re¬ 
vered  by  thousands  that  have  been  helped  by 
him,  was  the  originator  of  the  salutation  of  the 
flag  as  part  of  the  morning  exercises  in  the 
schools.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known 
this  noble  patriot-philanthropist  well.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
schools  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  When  asked  to  give  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  teachers  of  America  an  explanation 
of  the  purposes  he  had  in  view  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  daily  flag  salutation  exercise  in  the 
schools,  he  wrote  out  the  following  statement: 

“Any  one  who  will  endeavor  to  trace  the  his¬ 
tory  of  patriotic  education  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  only  within 
comparatively  few  years  that  this  phase  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  received  any  attention  whatever. 
No  allusion  to  it  is  made  in  any  of  the  reports 
of  the  superintendents  of  public  education 
previous  to  1888,  and  in  the  eighteen  volumes 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  published 
up  to  1889,  we  find  that  among  the  essays  and 
discussions,  written  and  oral,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  marked  its  annual  reunions  since 
1871,  giving  the  views  of  its  members  on  all 
that  was  the  most  advanced  or  most  popular 
in  teaching,  views  which  may  justly  be  taken  as 
a  fair  reflection  of  what  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  members,  and  to  which,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  public  attention  was  most  frequently 
directed,  there  will  not  be  found  in  the  whole 
7,400  closely  printed  pages,  patriotic  education 
in  any  of  its  forms  treated  as  a  topic  per  se,  and 
but  six  essays  out  of  some  five  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  having  an  indirect  bearing  on  this 
vital  question. 

How  It  Came  About 

“In  1887  and  1888,  as  a  result  of  more  than 
a  year’s  study  of  the  ‘tenement  house  system’ 
of  this  city,  my  attention  was  turned  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  education.  While  investigating 
some  aspects  of  this  subject  my  mind  was  un¬ 
expectedly  directed  to  that  form  of  education 
for  American  citizenship,  which  refers  more 
particularly  to  the  various  relations  of  the 
child  to  the  town,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  I  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  that  great  philanthropist,  Charles 
Loring  Brace,  and  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  labors  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  which 
has  had  for  its  object,  during  the  fifty-nine 
years  of  its  existence,  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  children  of  the  lower  classes 


of  New  York  City.  It  is  only  necessary  here 
to  refer  to  that  portion  of  its  duties  which  re¬ 
lates  to  its  day  schools. 

“In  these  schools  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
very  poor  of  nearly  every  race  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  of  every  color,  children  unable 
from  extreme  poverty,  from  speaking  a  for¬ 
eign  language,  irregular  hours  or  other  rea¬ 
sons,  to  attend  the  public  schools,  have  been 
taught  what  it  means  to  be  clean,  orderly,  re¬ 
spectful  and  obedient  to  authority,  industrious, 
truthful,  honest,  and  pure. 

“They  have  been  well  instructed  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  elements  of  an  English  education,  and 
have  gone  out  better  equipped  for  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  life  than  they  would  have  been  without 
the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  training  af¬ 
forded  by  these  schools.  From  the  philan¬ 
thropic  side  these  schools  have  accomplished 
even  more  than  their  wise  progenitor  had  dared 
to  hope  for — but  these  children  were  to  be 
citizens.  A  body  of  vagabonds,  ignorant  and 
ungoverned  children,  forms  a  dangerous  class 
which  would  make  itself  felt  as  men,  by  those 
who  were  too  foolish  or  negligent  to  notice  it 
as  children.  ‘Let  society  beware,’  Mr.  Brace 
wrote  in  his  first  report,  ‘when  the  outcast, 
vicious,  reckless  multitude  of  New  York  boys 
swarming  now  in  every  foul  alley  and  low  street 
come  to  know  their  power  and  use  it.’ 

The  Plan  Matured. 

“At  an  interview  with  Mr.  Brace,  early  in 
1889,  the  plan  of  introducing  into  the  schools 
some  exercises,  to  be  subsequently  settled  upon, 
which  should  interest  the  children,  particularly 
in  their  civil  relations  to  the  country  of  their 
birth  or  adoption,  was  discussed  and  met  with 
his  hearty  approbation.  It  seemed  that  right 
here,  in  these  schools,  among  those  who  would 
appear  to  need  it  most,  was  the  place  to  try 
the  experiment.  Moved  thereto  by  a  desire  to 
becortie  thoroly  familiar  with  the  working  of 
the  general  system  of  instruction  and  discipline 
in  vogue  in  the  schools,  and  of  ascertaining 
from  personal  observation  how  far  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  teachers  with  children  of  alien  birth 
or  foreign  parentage  had  indicated  the  need  of 
special  attention  to  patriotic  education,  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1889,  a  careful  examination  of  each  of  the 
twenty-one  day  schools  of  the  society  was  un¬ 
dertaken  by  me,  a  task  which  occupied  some 
two  months.  This  embraced  the  relations  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  teachers  and  the  parents, 
and  finally  what  steps  had  been  taken  or  what 
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special  exercises  were  observed  to  awaken  and 
stimulate  a  spirit  of  patriotism  among  the 
scholars,  and  if  in  use  how  far  they  had  been 
successful. 

Teachers  Welcome  the  Movement. 

“Among  the  teachers,  in  all  these  schools, 
there  was  found  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  im¬ 
perative  necessity  of  developing  and  encourag¬ 
ing  a  distinctively  American  ideal  of  how  im¬ 
portant  it  was  that  the  child  should  under¬ 
stand  just  what  the  school  was  for  and  why  the 
children  attended  it;  that  they  should  know 
something  about  the  country,  their  place  in  it 
and  their  future  duties  as  American  citizens. 
But  just  how  best  to  bring  this  all  about  wras 
the  question  which  not  a  single  teacher  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer.  Many  of  the  children  could 
speak  no  English ;  a  large  number  spoke  a  for¬ 
eign  language  when  at  home;  the  parents  rep¬ 
resented  twenty-three  nationalities,  they  were 
mostly  ignorant  and  leading  a  life  of  great  toil, 
and  were  quite  incapable  of  helping  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  quest  for  this  kind  of  knowledge. 
Manifestly  the  only  place  where  these  boys 
and  girls  could  ever  reasonably  expect  to  learn 
about  this  country,  its  institutions,  the  symbols 
of  its  power  and  greatness,  of  what  it  had  done 
and  was  doing  for  them,  was  the  school. 

“Firmly  believing  that  ‘whatever  we  wish  to 
see  introduced  in  the  life  of  a  nation  must  first 
be  introduced  in  the  life  of  its  schools,’  what 
could  be  more  important  for  these  children  than 
to  understand  their  personal  relation  to  the 
country  of  their  birth  or  adoption,  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  were  theirs  to  enjoy  and  the  love 
of  country  which  would  be  developed  as  they 
gradually  came  to  be  made  familiar  with  its 
history  and  the  many  radical  differences  be¬ 
tween  its  institutions  and  political  principles 
and  those  of  all  other  nations  ?  Any  plan  which 
would  succeed  with  these  children  could  surely 
succeed  under  any  other  conditions. 

“Such  a  plan  was  formulated,  and  one  of  its 
elementary  steps  consists  in  the  salutation  of 
the  national  flag  by  the  scholars  of  every  one 
of  the  twenty-one  schools  at  the  daily  morning 
exercise,  a  picture  of  the  first  movement  of 
which  accompanies  this  article. 

The  Plan  Explained  to  the  Children. 

“In  May  and  June,  1891,  these  schools  were 
all  visited  and  addressed  on  the  subject  of  ‘Why 
children  in  the  public  schools  should  salute  the 
Nation’s  flag  and  how  they  should  salute  it.’ 
In  connection  with  the  address,  the  pupils  were 
exercised  in  the  necessary  movements  and  in 
the  words.  The  address  and  the  drill  were 
adapted  in  language  and  form  of  expression 
(as  near  as  it  is  possible  for  age  to  adapt  itself 
to  youth)  to  the  measure  of  the  comprehension 
of  the  children.  That  they  enjoyed  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  from  their  great  interest  and  their  en¬ 
thusiasm.  At  that  time  the  only  words  used 
were,  ‘We  give  our  heads  and  our  hearts  to  our 
country!’  Observing,  however,  that  the  Italian 


and  German  flags  were  used  in  a  few  of  the 
schools,  and  appreciating  how  important  were 
the  first  impressions,  that  it  was  American  citi¬ 
zens  we  were  endeavoring  to  mold  and  shape, 
and  citizens  of  no  other  nation,  in  October  of 
1891,  the  words,  ‘one  country,  one  language, 
one  flag!’  were  added. 

“The  words  finally  agreed  upon  were  these: 
‘We  give  our  heads  and  our  hearts  to  God  and 
our  country!  One  country,  one  language,  one 
flag.’ 

The  Drill. 

“The  manner  of  executing  it  is  as  follows : 

“The  pupils  have  been  assembled  and  are 
seated.  The  flag  borne  by  the  standard-bearer 
is  before  the  school.  At  the  signal  (either  by 
a  chord  struck  on  the  piano,  or  in  the  absence 
of  a  piano  from  a  bell),  each  child  seizes  the 
seat  preparatory  to  rising. 

“Second  Signal. — The  whole  school  rises 
quickly,  as  one  person,  each  one  standing  erect 
and  alert. 

“Third  Signal. — The  right  arm  is  extended, 
pointing  directly  at  the  flag.  As  the  flag  bearer 
should  be  on  the  platform  where  all  can  see  the 
colors,  the  extended  arm  will  be  slightly  raised 
above  the  horizontal  line. 

“Fourth  Signal. — The  forearm  is  bent  so  as 
to  touch  the  forehead  lightly  with  the  tip  of 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The  motion 
should  be  quick  but  graceful,  the  elbow  being 
kept  down  and  not  allowed  to  stick  out  to  the 
right.  As  the  fingers  touch  the  forehead,  each 
pupil  will  exclaim  in  a  clear  voice,  ‘We  give  our 
heads’ — emphasizing  the  word  ‘heads.’ 

“Fifth  Signal. — The  right  hand  is  carried 
quickly  to  the  left  side  and  placed  flat  over  the 
heart,  with  the  words:  ‘and  our  hearts!’  uttered 
after  the  movement  has  been  made. 

“Sixth  Signal. — The  right  hand  is  allowed  to 
fall  quickly  but  easily  to  the  right  side ;  as  soon 
as  the  motion  is  accomplished,  all  will  say,  ‘to 
God  and  our  country!’ 


“Seventh  Signal. — Each  child,  still  standing 
erect  but  without  moving,  will  exclaim:  ‘One 
country!’  (emphasis  on  country). 

“Eighth  Signal. — The  children,  still  stand¬ 
ing  motionless,  will  exclaim:  ‘One  language!’ 
(emphasis  on  language). 
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“Ninth  Signal. — The  right  arm  is  suddenly 
extended  to  its  full  length,  the  hand  pointing  to 
the  flag,  the  body  inclining  slightly  forward, 
supported  by  the  right  foot  slightly  advanced; 
the  attitude  should  be  that  of  intense  earnest¬ 
ness,  the  pupil  reaching,  as  it  were,  toward  the 
flag,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming  with  great 
force:  ‘One  flag!’ 

“Tenth  Signal. — The  right  arm  is  dropped  to 
the  side  and  the  position  of  attention  recovered. 

“Eleventh  Signal. — Each  child  seizes  the  seat 
preparatory  to  turning  it  down. 

“Twelfth  Signal. — The  school  is  seated. 

“Flag  Bearer. — The  color  bearer  grasps  the 
staff  at  the  lower  end  with  his  right  hand  and 
a  foot  or  more  (according  to  the  length  of  the 
staff)  above  the  end  of  the  staff  with  his  left 
hand.  The  staff  is  held  directly  in  front  of  the 
middle  of  the  body,  slightly  inclined  forward 
from  the  perpendicular.  At  the  fourth  signal 
the  flag  will  be  dipped,  returning  the  salute; 
this  is  done  by  lowering  the  left  hand  until  the 
staff  is  nearly  horizontal,  keeping  it  in  that 
position  until  the  tenth  signal,  when  it  will  be 
restored  to  it  first  or  nearly  vertical  position. 

Educational  Value  of  the  Salute. 

“The  educational  value  of  the  flag  salute  de¬ 
pends,  of  course,  very  largely  upon  the  teacher. 
Children,  even  the  most  insubordinate,  respond 
to  kindness  and  sympathy.  If  they  can  be  made 
to  understand  that  by  this  act  they  offer  to  their 
country  their  love,  their  gratitude  and  their 
devotion,  then  indeed  will  the  end  in  view  be 
accomplished.  If  day  by  day,  through  the  in¬ 
struction  imparted,  the  child  appreciates  more 
and  more  what  it  means  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
nation,  ‘conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal,’ 
then  surely  will  this  act  become  the  precursor 
of  noble  aims  and  high  endeavors. 

“God  grant  that  this  may  be  so,  and  that 
every  child  as  it  salutes  the  flag  will  do  it  with 
'  his  whole  soul !” 


Teaching  Personal  Cleanliness 

(First  to  Third  Years) 

Before  we  begin  our  school  work  this  morn¬ 
ing,  I  would  like  to  have  all  the  children  in  the 
room  spread  their  hands  out  flat  upon  their 
desks,  palms  down,  with  thumbs  touching. 
(Down  came  forty  pairs  of  little  hands  in  great 
glee.) 

It  looks  as  if  the  room  had  suddenly  blos¬ 
somed  out  with  hands.  Now,  listen !  All  those 
who  are  willing  that  I  should  look  carefully  at 
their  hands  and  finger  nails  may  let  their  hands 
remain;  the  others  may  take  them  away. 
(Such  an  amazement!  A  few  hands  dropped 
at  once;  more  were  uncertain;  only  a  few  re¬ 
mained  after  one  minute.) 

What  has  become  of  the  blossoms?  Now, 
you  may  all  remove  them,  for  I  am  not  going 
to  look  at  them  this  morning,  but  I  shall  look 
one  of  these  days ;  now  I  have  given  warning. 


Now  for  some  questions.  How  many  washed 
their  own  hands  this  morning?  What!  Not 
half  of  you.  Did  any  of  you  manage  to  clean 
your  own  finger-nails? 

How  many  own  a  tooth-brush?  How  many 
can  comb  and  brush  their  hair?  How  many 
boys  can  black  their  boots?  I  am  really  sur¬ 
prised.  Why,  there  are  not  any  boys  or  girls 
in  this  room  that  are  not  old  enough  to  do  all 
these  things  for  themselves.  And  you  would 
like  it,  if  you  should  try  it,  and  feel  so  much 
pride  in  keeping  yourselves  tidy  if  you  were  in 
the  habit  of  it.  No  matter  how  good  looking 
you  are  or  what  pretty  clothes  you  have,  if  you 
are  not  just  as  clean  as  you  can  be,  you  have 
reason  to  be  a  good  deal  ashamed,  as  some  of 
you  seem  to  feel  now. 

Now  let  us  see  how  to  keep  ourselves  clean 
and  dainty.  Soap,  water,  and  towels  are  every¬ 
where.  You  smile,  and  it  is  hard  work  to 
believe  this  when  we  see  some  boys’  hands. 
The  care  of  the  finger  nails  is  a  little  more 
trouble. 

Will  some  boys  or  girls  tell  me  how  they  can 
earn  a  little  money  ? 

“I  get  a  cent  every  morning  for  carrying 
milk  over  to  Mrs.  Mason’s.” 

“I  have  one  hen  all  my  own  and  sell  the  eggs 
to  my  mother.” 

“I  carry  papers  and  have  twenty-five  cents 
a  week  all  my  own.” 

“I  have  a  little  bank  half  full  of  pennies,  al¬ 
ready.” 

You  see  you  can  manage  to  get  a  little  money, 
and  it  is  so  much  braver  to  earn  it  than  to  have 
it  given  to  you.  Now  take  twenty-five  cents 
and  buy  a  little  toilet  knife  with  a  blade  that 
has  a  blunt  point  and  is  half  a  file.  This  will 
easily  remove  all  the  little  mourning  lines  under 
your  finger  nails.  You  will  have  to  ask  mamma 
to  shape  them  for  you  with  her  sharp  scissors, 
but  you  can  keep  them  clean  without  any  help 
whatever. 

A  tooth-brush  will  cost  about  twenty-five 
cents  more.  How  many  times  a  day  must  we 
use  this  brush?  Yes,  “in  the  morning.”  Is 
this  all?  You  are  right,  Mary;  “the  last  thing 
at  night.”  We  will  talk  more  about  this  some 
day  when  we  have  a  lesson  on  the  teeth. 

Our  time  is  all  gone  now,  and  the  care  of  the 
hair  must  be  talked  about  at  some  other  time. 
Let  me  make  you  a  little  offer  before  we  leave 
this  lesson.  I  will  give  a  “whispering  recess” 
and  perhaps  a  little  game  to  every  boy  and  girl 
that  will  come  to  school  to-morrow  with  neat¬ 
looking  shoes. 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

If  you  have  Red,  Weak,  Weary,  Watery  Eyes  or 
Granulated  Eyelids.  Murine  Doesn’t  Smart  — 
Soothes  Eye  Pain.  Druggists  Sell  Murine  Eye 
Remedy,  Liquid,  25c,  50c,  $1.00.  Murine  Eye 
Salve  in  Aseptic  Tubes,  25c,  $1.00.  Eye  Books 
and  Eye  Advice  Free  by  Mail. 

An  Eye  Tonic  Good  for  All  Eyes  that  Need  C^are 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 
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The  Wind 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on 
high 

And  blow  the  birds  about  the 
sky; 

And  all  around  I  heard  you 
pass, 

Like  ladies’  skirts  across  the 

grass — 

O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day 
long, 

0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud 
a  song! 

I  saw  the  different  things  you 
did, 

But  always  you  yourself  you 
hid. 

I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you 
call, 

I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all — 

0  wind,  a-blowing  all  day 
long, 

O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud 
a  song! 

0  you  that  are  so  strong  and 
cold, 

O  blower,  are  you  young  or 
old? 

Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and 
tree, 

Or  just  a  stronger  child  than 
me? 

0  wind,  a-blowing  all  day 
long, 

0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud 
a  song! 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


The  Seed 

In  the  heart  of  a  seed, 
Buried  deep,  so  deep, 

A  dear  little  plant 
Lay  fast  asleep. 

“Wake!”  said  the  sunshine, 
“And  creep  to  the  light!” 
“Wake!”  said  the  voice 
Of  the  raindrops  bright. 

The  little  plant  heard, 

And  it  rose  to  see 
What  the  wonderful 
Outside  world  could  be. 

— Kate  L.  Brown. 


Pussy  Willows 

Pretty  pussies  down  by  the 
brook, 

Swinging  away  to  and  fro; 

On  the  bending  willow  boughs, 
Like  pussies  all  in  a  row. 

If  I  put  you  down  by  the  fire, 
For  pussies  so  cunning  and  shy, 
I  wonder  if  you’ll  turn 
Into  pussycats  by  and  by? 

“Ah,  no!”  the  pussies  said, 

‘We  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t  do 
that; 

We  belong  to  the  fairy  folks 
And  we  are  their  pussy  cats.” 


The  Caterpillar 

’Twas  but  a  caterpillar  small, 
Only  a  crawling  thing, 

With  nothing  to  defend  itself, 
With  neither  wings  nor  sting. 
Contentedly  it  crawled  along 
Some  juicy  leaves  all  day, 
Unhurt,  though  many  an  enemy 
Had  chanced  to  come  that 
way. 

And  often,  when  it  raised  its 
head, 

Gay  insects  fluttered  by; 
Sometimes  it  was  a  busy  bee, 
Sometimes  a  butterfly. 

It  envied  not  their  happy  life, 
Contented  with  its  state, 

And  knew  not  of  that  wondrous 
change 

For  which  it  still  must  wait. 

But  time  passed  on.  It  ceased 
to  eat, 

And  crawled  about  no  more, 
And  looked  so  very  different 
From  what  it  was  before. 

Its  little  legs  all  disappeared, 
Its  hairy  coat  as  well, 

For  now  it  was  a  chrysalis 
Shut  up  in  a  strange  shell. 

And  thus  it  lay  for  many  a  day, 
And  seemed  as  if  it  slept, 
Until,  one  bright  and  sunny 
morn, 

Out  of  its  shell  it  crept. 

It  rested  for  a  little  while, 

Its  pretty  wings  to  dry, 

And  then  it  flew  into  the  air, 

A  lovely  butterfly. 

— The  Teachers’  Aid. 
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A  Castle  in  the  Air 

Featherly-flutter  and  Fidgety- 
wing, 

Twitter  and  Flitter  and  War- 
blety-sing, 

Were  five  little  birds  who  lived, 
one  spring, 

In  a  castle  in  the  air. 

Each  was  as  happy  as  queen  or 
king, 

Without  a  care  about  anything; 

When  the  mother-bird  a  worm 
would  bring, 

Each  birdling  had  a  share. 

If  a  bee  came  by,  with  a  flip 
and  a  fling, 

They  welcomed  him  gaily,  nor 
feared  his  sting; 

And  they  cheerily  chirped  as 
they  sat  in  a  ring, 

While  the  bee  flew  here  and 
there. 

When  their  little  air-castle 
would  sway  and  swing, 

Then  closer  together  the  birds 
would  cling, 

And  merrily  chirrup  a  ting-a- 
ling-ling, 

For  ■  the  gladness  every¬ 
where. 

— Edwina  Robbins  in  St.  Nich¬ 
olas. 
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"The  Victor  in  the  schools” 

What  does  this  mean  to  YOU? 

The  Victor  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  may  be  purchased  as  school  equipment,  that 
is  useful  in  every  grade,  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University,  and  delightful  to  every 
single  child,  in  every  class  room. 

Money  invested  in  a  Victor  for  a  school  will  reach  more  children,  give  more  service 
to  all,  do  more  to  engender  a  fine  school  atmosphere,  be  of  greater  assistance  in  preserving 
discipline,  give  more  real  culture,  more  education  in  the  development  of  the  artistic  sense, 
will  reach  for  good  and  right  ideals  more  hearts,  than  three  times  or  ten  times  the  amount 
invested  in  any  other  article  of  school  equipment. 

Nearly  all  apparatus  purchased  is  useful  and  must  be  assigned  to  some  one  particular 
grade,  and  no  matter  how  excellent  for  that  particular  purpose,  is  not  of  value  elsewhere 
in  the  school. 

Not  so  the  VICTOR. 

Its  service  is  democratic,  suited  to  every  crack  and  cranny  of  school  work — of  YOUR 
school  work. 

The  Victor  is  now  in  successful  use  in  more  than  two  hundred  cities  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  You  need  not  go  far  to  see  them  in  daily  use. 

School  Music  Supervisors  everywhere  endorse  the  Victor  and  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
great  impetus  that  is  being  given  to  music  as.  a  factor  in  education  through  the  wider 
dissemination  of  real  music  among  the  children,  by  our  splendid  records. 

You  may  have  any  and  all  of  the  great  artists  to  sing  or  play  for  YOUR  pupils,  any 
day  in  the  -year.  ■  • 

You  may  teach  your  rote  songs  in  any  grades,  directly  from  the  Victor  School 
Records.  You  may  have  your  children  skip,  sway,  gallop,  run,  fly,  dance,  march,  in 
perfect  rhythm,  accompanied  by  our  full  Military  Band. 

They  may  sit  with  closed  eyes  and  be  transported  straight  to  fairyland,  while  listening 
to  our  violin,  flute,  harp  or  light  orchestra  records,  as  played  by  the  great  artists,  that 
90%  of  the  children  may  never  otherwise  hear— but  the  Victor  brings  it  all  straight  into 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  children. . 

Do  you  know  of  anything  better? 

Can  you  think  of  any  single  thing  that  approaches  it  in  value  to  the  schools? 

Any  Victor  Dealer  will  gladly  send  an  instrument  to  YOUR  school  for  a  demonstration. 
Ask  him  TODAY  and  then  WRITE  to  the  Educational  Department  for  information. 

Public  School  Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Cut-Up  Story 


Robins  Are  Coming 

When  Elizabeth  looked  out  of  the  window 
she  could  see  only  bare  trees. 

But  under  the  trees  the  snow  was  beginning 
to  melt. 

Elizabeth  watched  the  men  go  by  to  get  the 
buckets  of  sap. 

She  knew  that  there  would  be  maple  sugar 
for  her  soon. 

High  up  in  the  tree  Elizabeth  saw  a  bird. 

He  began  to  sing. 

Elizabeth  was  six  years  old,  and  she  knew 
the  name  of  the  bird. 

It  was  a  robin.  Elizabeth  had  seen  a  robin 
in  the  Summer. 

Elizabeth  knew  that  the  robin  had  gone 
South  in  the  Winter,  where  it  is  warm. 

Elizabeth  ran  to  her  mother.  “What  shall  I 
feed  the  robin?  There  are  no  berries  and  he 
cannot  get  worms,”  she  said. 

Her  mother  said,  “When  I  was  a  little  girl 
I  used  to  feed  the  robins  raisins.  I  soaked  the 
raisins  in  hot  water  to  make  them  soft.” 

Elizabeth  ran  to  the  kitchen  and  the  maid 
gave  her  a  saucer,  and  in  it  she  put  the  raisins. 

Then  the  maid  poured  hot  water  on  them  till 
they  were  soft. 

Elizabeth  watched  the  maid  cut  them  into 
little  pieces. 

Then  Elizabeth  ran  to  the  window  with  the 
*  saucer  of  raisins. 

She  put  them  out  on  the  porch. 

The  robin  had  sharp  eyes  and  he  saw  the 
raisins. 

He  flew  down  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
saucer. 

Then  he  turned  his  head  and  looked  all 
around. 

Elizabeth  kept  very  still. 

The  robin  took  a  raisin  and  ate  it.  Then  he 
took  another  and  another. 

When  he  had  eaten  as  many  as  he  liked  he 
flew  up  on  a  branch  of  the  tree  and  sang. 

The  next  day  Elizabeth  put  out. more  raisins. 

One  day  she  saw  the  robin  carrying  sticks 
in  his  mouth. 

He  put  them  in  the  branch  of  the  tree,  and 
mother  said  the  robin  was  going  to  build  a  nest. 


Indigestion,  all  its  accompanying  discomforts,  quickly  relieved 
by  Dyspeplets.  Pleasant  sugar-coated  tablets.  10c 


Elizabeth  wanted  to  help  the  robin  build  the 
nest. 

So  she  took  bits  of  string  and  put  them  on 
the  porch. 

The  robin  came  and  took  the  cotton  and  the 
string  in  his  bill. 

He  took  one  piece  at  a  time. 

He  put  the  sticks  and  the  cotton  and  the 
string  in  his  nest  and  he  stuck  them  all  to¬ 
gether  with  mud. 

He  brought  the  mud  in  his  bill. 

He  sang  early  in  the  morning  and  then 
worked  all  day. 

One  day  another  robin  came  to  the  next.  Now 
there  were  two  robins. 

Mother  told  Elizabeth  that  one  was  Mr. 
Robin  and  the  other  Mrs.  Robin. 

From  the  garret  window  Elizabeth  could 
look  right  into  the  nest. 

One  day  when  Mrs.  Robin  had  left  the  nest, 
Elizabeth  saw  that  there  were  four  dear  little 
eggs  in  it. 

Not  many  days  after  that  she  saw  four  little 
birds  in  the  nest. 

The  birds  had  no  feathers.  The  mother  robin 
covered  them  up.  They  slept  under  her  soft, 
warm  breast. 

After  a  while  the  little  robins  were  covered 
with  feathers. 

Then  the  mother  robin  taught  them  to  fly. 

One  day  two  little  robins  came  with  the 
mother  robin  to  eat  raisins  out  of  Elizabeth’s 
saucer. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Will  purify  your  blood,  clear  your  complexion, 
restore  your  appetite,  relieve  your  tired  feeling, 
build  you  up. 

More  than  40,000  testimonials  received  in  two 
years  are  the  broad  and  solid  foundation  for  this 
claim. 

“My  father  and  I  have  taken  several  bottles  of 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  for  our  blood,  and  found 
it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine.  I  have  gained 
twenty  pounds  in  weight  since  I  began  its  use.” 

Earle  W.  Vickery,  Akron,  Ind. 

Be  sure  to  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  this  spring. 

Get  it  today  in  liquid  form  or  in  tablets  known 
as  Sarsatabs.  100  doses  $1. 
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Common  School  Hymns — II 
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BEST  BOOKS  FOR 

These  well-known  books  of  entertainment  and  exhibitions  contain  readings,  recitations,  dialogues,  drills  tab¬ 
leaux,  pantomimes,  monologues,  etc.  Many  of  the  books  are  made  up  of  original  material  written  expressly  for 
them,  and  all  are  prepared  by  persons  of  experience  and  established  reputation  in  this  line  of  work. 


Children’s  Speakers 


TINY  TOT’S  SPEAKER.  By  Misses 
Rook  &  Goodfellow.  Contains  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
only  a  few  lines  each,  expressed  in  the 
simplest  language.  For  the  wee  ones. 
Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

LITTLE  PRIMARY  PIECES.  By  C.  S. 

Griffin.  It  is  a  big  day  for  the  small 
person  when  he  “speaks  his  piece.” 
Here  are  over  one  hundred  short,  easy 
selections,  mostly  new,  and  all  the  very 
best.  For  children  of  five  years. 
Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

CHILD’S  OWN  SPEAKER.  B.  E.  C.  & 

L.  J.  Rook.  A  collection  of  Recita¬ 
tions,  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces, 
Dialogues,  and  Tableaux.  Contains 
over  one  hundred  pieces,  many  of 
which  were  specially  written  for  this  book.  For  children  of  six 
years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 
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A  veritable 


PRIMARY  RECITATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg, 
storehouse  of  short  rhymes  and  brief  para¬ 
graphs  adapted  to  the  age  when  the  aspiring 
speaker  first  selects  his  own  piece.  For  children 
of  seven  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER.  By  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Shoemaker.  A  superior  collection  of  recita¬ 
tions  for  little  people,  mostly  in  verse  and 
ranging  in  length  from  four  to  twenty  lines. 

For  children  of  nine  years.  Paper  binding,  15 
cents. 

PRIMARY  SPEAKER.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 

This  volume  contains  200  carefully  selected 
pieces  for  just  that  age  when  the  child’s  natural 
diffidence  makes  the  right  piece  very  necessary. 

For  children  of  ten  years.  Paper  binding,  15 
cents. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J. 

Rook.  This  book  is  composed  of  bright,  cheery  * 
and  wholesome  recitations  by  the  most  popular 
authors.  For  children  of  twelve  years.  Paper 
binding,  15  cents. 

PRACTICAL  RECITATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kel- 
lpgg.  Upward  of  seventy  recitations  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit,  carefully  arranged  for  grammar 
grades  and  ungraded  schools.  Longfellow, 

Lewis  Carroll,  Bryant,  Farrar,  Heine,  Saxe  are 
among  the  contributors.  For  children  of  thir¬ 
teen  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  RECITATIONS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Shoemaker.  An  excellent  collection  of  fresh 
and  crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  various 
needs  of  young  people’s  entertainments.  For  children  of  four¬ 
teen  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

PRACTICAL  DECLAMATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Contains 
a  hundred  short  declamations,  every  one  of  which  has  been  tested 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 


Children’s  Dialogues 


LITTLE  PEOPLITS  DIALOGUES.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  All  new 
and  original.  Everything  bright  and  fresh.  For  special  days  and 

seasons  as  well  as  for  general 
occasions.  For  children  of  ten 
years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 


PRACTICAL  DIALOGUES.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  A  varied,  well- 
balanced  book,  which  teaches  young  people  something  ’worth 
while,  and  provides  also  for  a  laugh  at  the  right  place.  The  dia¬ 
logues  are  all  simple,  and  easily  learned.  For  children  of  twelve 
years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  DIALOGUES.  By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  Every- 
thing  written  for  this  volume.  One  of  the  best  books  in  print. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

SUCCESSFUL  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  This 
book  is  brimful  of  original  dialogues,  drills,  tableaux,  pantomimes, 
parades,  medleys,  etc.  There  is  not  a  dull  or  uninteresting  piece 
in  the  whole  collection.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years. 
Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook. 
Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Pantomimes,  Tambourine 
and  Fan  Drills,  Tableaux,  etc.  All  specially  prepared,  directions 
simple.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding, 
25  cents, 

EASY  ENTERTAINMENTS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Composed 

of  a  number  of  original  and  simple  plays,  short  comedies,  and 
other  attractive  entertainments,  all  easily  produced,  and  sure 
of  success.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen 
years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 


DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J. 

Rook.  Everything  specially  prepared  for  this 
volume.  Contains  Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill  and 
March,  Mother  Goose  Reception  and  Drill,  Doll 
Drill,  New  Tambourine  Drill,  etc.  Fullest  di¬ 
rections  and  success  of  every  drill  assured. 
For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Paper 
binding,  25  cents. 


Humorous  Speakers  and  Dia¬ 
logues,  Drills,  Tableaux, 
Monologues,  etc. 

GOOD  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Henry  Firth  Wood.  Many  of  the  pieces 
make  their  first  appearance  in  this  volume, 
while  a  number  of  others  are  original  creations 
of  the  compiler.  No  reader  wishing  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  book.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


CHOICE  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  One  of  the  most 
popular  humorous  recitation  books  published. 

Contains  many  of  the  best  humorous  selections. 

Every  piece  is  a  gem  and  there  is  not  a  coarse 
one  among  them.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  DIALECT.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  Contains  selections  in  all  dialects,  such  as  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  German,  Negro,  etc.,  representing  all  phases  of 
sentiment,  the  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic,  and  all  the  very 
best  of  their  kind.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

COMIC  DIALOGUES.  By  John  R.  Dennis.  This  is  the  "something 
real  funny”  that  young  people  like;  but  there  is  nothing  coarse 
in  it.  The  dialogues  are  suitable  for  school  and  church  use  by 
two  to  a  dozen  children.  Some  of  them  are:  Innocents  Abroad, 
Artists  Dream,  Aunt  Dinah  and  Columbus,  Strictly  Confidential, 
etc.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


ONE  HUNDRED  CHOICE  SELECTIONS 

The  standard  for  a  generation.  Thirty-nine  numbers — 3900  selec¬ 
tions.  Something  for  every  age,  every  occasion,  every  sentiment.  The 
selections  are  unsurpassed  for  variety  and  freshness  of  material.  Every 
piece  selected,  tested  and  prepared  by  experts.  These  books  will  provide 
a  complete  program  for  any  entertainment  in  the  school,  home,  church, 
lodge,  or  club.  Each  number,  paper  binding,  30  cents.  Full  set,  $7.80. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  prepaid 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS 

Provision  has  been  made  for  every  age  and  occasion  where  an  entertainment  is  to  be  given,  and  something 
will  be  found  to  meet  every  conceivable  requirement.  A  number  of  the  books  are  graded  according  to  the  ages 
of  the  children  and  others  are  composed  entirely  of  material  for  a  special  kind  of  entertainment. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOL  CELEBRATIONS.  By  Alice 
M.  Kellogg.  For  each  warm  weather  holiday,  including  May 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  Closing  Day,  there  are  ten  to  thirty  new 
suggestions.  Tableaux,  pantomimes,  recitations,  marches,  drills, 
songs,  and  special  programs  provide  exactly  the  right  kind  of 
material.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

HUMOROUS  DIALOGUES  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Charles  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  All  the  dialogues  are  clean,  bright,  and  taking,  and 
sure  to  prove  most  successful  in  their  presentation.  They  can  be 
given  on  any  ordinary  stage  or  platform,  and  require  nothing 
difficult  in  the  way  of  costume.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CLASSIC  DIALOGUES  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker. 
Contains  scenes  and  dialogues  selected  with  the  greatest  care 
from  the  writings  of  the  best  dramatists.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
that  such  a  collection  of  articles  from  the  truly  great  writers  is 
found  in  one  volume.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

STERLING  DIALOGUES.  By  William  M.  Clark.  The  dialogues 
in  this  book  were  chosen  from  a  large  store  of  material,  the  con¬ 
tributions  having  been  received  from  the  best  qualified  writers 
in  this  field  of  literature.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

MODEL  DIALOGUES.  By  William  M.  Clark.  Every  dialogue  is 
full  of  life  and  action.  It  is  composed  of  the  best  contributions 
of  more  than  thirty  of  the  leading  writers,  and 
is  so  varied  as  to  suit  all  grades  of  performers. 

Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

STANDARD  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Clark,  A.M.  In  variety  of  subject  and 
adaptation  to  occasion  this  book  has  special 
points  of  merit,  and  the  dialogues  will  be  found 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  Paper  bind¬ 
ing,  30  cents. 

BCHOOLDAY  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.M.  Contains  much  good  material 
for  the  young  folks  as  well  as  for  the  older 
people,  and  furnishes  a  great  range  and  di¬ 
versity  of  sentiment.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

POPULAR  DIALOGUES.  By  Phineas  Garrett. 

Provision  is  made  for  young  and  old,  grave 
and  gay.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and 
the  dialogues  are  full  of  life  and  sparkle. 

Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

FANCY  DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  Alice  M. 

Kellogg.  More  than  fifty  new  ideas.  Among 
them  are  a  Sifter  Drill,  Ribbon  March  with 
Grouping  and  Posing,  Hatchet  Drill,  Pink  Rose 
Drill,  Zouave  Drill,  Wreath  Drill  and  March, 

Glove  Drill,  Tambourine  Drill.  Paper  binding, 

30  cents. 

DEAL  DRILLS.  By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  A  collection  of  en¬ 
tirely  new  and  original  drills,  into  which  many  unique  features 
,  are  introduced.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  diagrams  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  movements.  Among  the  more  popular  and  pleasing  drills 
are  the  Brownie  Drill,  Taper  Drill,  Rainbow  Drill,  Tennis  Drill, 
Easter  Drill,  Ring  Drill,  and  Scarf  Drill.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

EUREKA  ENTERTAINMENTS.  The  weary  searcher  after  new 
and  novel  material  for  entertainments  will,  upon  seeing  this  book, 
exclaim,  “I  have  found  it” — found  just  what  is  wanted  for  use 
in  Day-school,  Sunday  school,  at  Church  Socials,  at  Teas  and 
other  Festivals,  or  for  Parlor  Amusement.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

SPECIAL  DAY  EXERCISES.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg:.  Almost  every 
week  in  the  school  year  has  its  birthday  of  a  national  hero  or  a 
great  writer.  Washington,  Michael  Angelo,  Shakespeare,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Holmes,  Browning,  and  Emerson  are  among  those  chil¬ 
dren  learn  about  here,  and  the  great  holidays  are  not  forgotten. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS  FOR  ALL  THE 
YEAR.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  For 
each  holiday  there  are  two  or  more 
features — dialogues,  drills,  motion 
songs,  exercises,  plays.  Among  the 
days  provided  for  are  New  Year’s, 

Lincoln’s  ’  Birthday,  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  Washington.s  Birthday,  St. 

Patrick’s  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Decora¬ 
tion  Day,  Flag  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 

Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 

Easter  and  Christmas.  Paper  bind¬ 
ing,  30  cents. 

EXCELSIOR  DIALOGUES.  By  Phin¬ 
eas  Garrett.  Contains  a  wide  variety 
of  new  and  original  dialogues  ex¬ 
pressly  prepared  for  this  work  by  a 
corps  of  especially  qualified  writers. 

Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SELECT  SPEECHES  FOR  DECLAMATION.  By  John  H.  Bechtel. 
A  volume  especially  prepared  for  college  use  and  containing  a 
superior  collection  of  short  prose  extracts  from  the  leading  orators 
and  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

TEMPERANCE  SELECTIONS.  For  Reading  and 
Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  This  collec¬ 
tion  comprises  speeches  from  the  most  eminent 
clergymen,  lecturers,  and  writers  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  and  contains  good,  stirring  recitations, 
adapted  to  every  kind  of  temperance  occasion. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SELECTIONS.  For  Readings 
and  Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  collection  of  150  pieces  of  unusual 
merit  suited  to  Sunday-school  Concerts,  Christ- 
tian  Endeavor  Societies,  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations,  Anniversary  Occasions, 
etc.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Com¬ 
posed  of  originally  prepared  responsive  exer¬ 
cises,  dramatized  Bible  stories,  dialogues,  reci¬ 
tations,  etc.,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  anniversary 
celebrations  or  other  public  exercises  connected 
with  Sunday-school  work.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

MONEY  MAKING  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By 

Misses  Rook  and  Goodfellow.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  raise  money  for  church,  school  or  benev¬ 
olent  purposes  than  by  means  of  entertain¬ 
ments.  This  unique  volume  contains  a  great 
abundance  of  new  and  original  material  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  just  such  occasions.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

TABLEAUX,  CHARADES  AND  PANTOMIMES.  The  features  con¬ 
tained  in  this  attractive  volume  are  adapted  alike  to  Parlor  En¬ 
tertainments,  School  and  Church  Exhibitions,  or  for  use  on  the 
Amateur  Stage.  Much  of  the  material  was  especially  written, 
and  all  is  eminently  adopted  to  the  purpose.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

SKETCHES,  SKITS  AND  STUNTS.  By  John  T.  McIntyre.  Good 
vaudeville  material,  amateur  or  professional,  is  hard  to  get.  This 
book  contains  an  abundance  of  the  best  for  both  classes,  all  written 
to  order  by  one  who  knows  how  to  do  it  well.  There  are  jokes, 
monologues,  dialogues,  stories,  songs,  sketches,  parodies,  and 
short  farces.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SCHOOL  AND  PARLOR  COMEDIES.  By  B.  L.  C.  Griffith.  The 
plays  differ  widely  in  character,  thus  affording  an  unusual  variety. 
The  scenery  required  is  in  no  in¬ 
stance  difficult,  the  situations  are 
always  ingenious,  and  the  plots  are 
such  as  to  hold  the  attention  of  an 
audience  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


SHOEMAKERS  BEST  SELECTIONS 

A  library  of  the  world’s  best  literature,  arranged  for  recitation.  The 
great  masters  of  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  history,  oratory  and  debate  are 
represented  by  their  best  examples.  About  two  thousand  pieces  and 
every  selection  a  gem.  No  other  books  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  elocutionist,  professional  or  amateur.  Twenty-seven  numbers. 

Each,  paper  binding,  30  cents.  Full  set,  $5.40. 

to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price 

220  South  Eleventh  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Word  Picturing 


Occupations  of  People 

For  Fourth  and  Fifth  Years 

I  see  a  large  field  of  thorny,  shrub-like  vege¬ 
tation,  and  the  thick,  fiat  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  covered  by  millions  of  little  insects,  which 
have  been  made  very  useful  by  man  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  beautiful  colors.  Men  and  women 
are  in  this  field  gathering  these  insects  and  car¬ 
rying  them  away  in  bags.  These  people  are 
very  thinly  dressed.  There  are  some  trees  close 
by,  with  only  one  bunch  of  leaves  and  there  are 
spread  at  the  top  like  a  feather  duster.  What 
country  is  this  ?  What  are  the  workers  gather¬ 
ing  and  what  is  the  climate  there? 

Ans.  The  country  is  Mexico;  the  climate  is 
hot;  the  trees  are  palms,  and  the  people  are 
gathering  cochineal  insects  from  the  cactus- 
plant. 

A  wild,  mountainous  region  with  very  high 
peaks  covered  with  snow.  There  are  valuable 
mining  regions  in  the  valleys  which  yield  silver, 
copper,  and  gold.  There  is  a  deep,  dangerous 
ravine  in  these  mountains  and  men  are  stand¬ 
ing  on  each  side  of  the  precipice  trying  to  throw 
a  rope  across.  There  are  donkeys  and  pack 
mules  in  sight  and  there  are  a  few  sheep  stand¬ 
ing  about.  Overhead  is  one  of  the  largest  birds 
in  the  world,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  region. 
Who  can  tell  me  all  about  this  place? 

Ans.  It  is  a  pass  in  the  Andes  mountains 


in  South  America,  and  the  men  are  making  a 
rope  bridge  over  the  ravine  as  their  only  means 
of  transportation.  The  large  bird  is  the  con¬ 
dor. 

Another  field  with  colored  people  at  work. 
The  field  is  covered  with  rows  of  small  plants, 
three  or  four  feet  high,  which  have  a  pale,  yel¬ 
low  blossom,  and  large,  white  balls  bursting 
from  ripe  pods.  The  people  who  are  at  work 
are  carrying  away  baskets  piled  high  with 
these  white  balls.  What  is  this  occupation  and 
where  would  such  work  be  likely  to  be  carried 
on? 

Ans.  It  is  a  cotton  field  “down  South”  and 
the  negroes  are  picking  cotton. 

This  picture  is  full  of  people,  dressed  in  a 
foreign  style.  The  men  wear  long,  loose  robes 
and  turbans  wound  about  their  heads.  On  the 
ground  are  boxes  and  bales  scattered  about 
looking  as  if  a  journey  was  being  planned. 
There  are  two  or  three  camels  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Where  do  you  think  this  is,  and  what 
is  going  on? 

Ans..  A  caravan  is  forming  in  the  Barbary 
states  in  North  Africa.  They  are  going  to  cross 
the  desert.  It  is  merchandise  that  is  lying 
about,  and  it  will  soon  be  put  on  the  camels' 
backs.  A  caravan  often  consists  of  four  or  five 
hundred  loaded  camels,  a  crowd  of  merchants, 
servants,  guides,  and  horses. 


Webster* 

i  New  International 

(  Dictionary  -TheMerriamWebster? 

§E  CONSIDER  how  much  accurate  information  your 
=  scholars  will  gain  by  having  readily  accessible  this 
=  “ Library  in  a  Single  Volume.”  It  is  a  NEW  CREATION  con- 
—  taining  in  concise  form  just  those  facts  that  you  so  often 
EE  seek.  It  answers  with  final  authority  all  kinds  of  ques- 
=  tions  in  Language,  History,  Fiction,  Geography,  Biogra- 
EE  phy,  Mythology,  Etc.  You  will  be  surprised  to  know 
=  that  the  type  matter  is  equivalent  to  a  15  volume  en- 
EE  cyclopedia. 

S  >  400,000  WORDS  DEFINED.  2700  PAGES.  6000 

==  ILLUSTRATIONS.  A  striking  feature  is  the 

=  new  divided  page, —  a  ‘‘Stroke  of  Genius.” 

WHY  not  at  once  make  a  requisition  for  the 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL — TheMerriamWebster  ? 

=  Direct  that  your  scholars  use  constantly  the  new  book  to 
E=  answer  their  numerous  questions.  The  result  will  save 
EE  much  of  your  time  and  also  stimulate  the  dictionary  habit. 

WHITE  for  specimen  pages,  illustrations,  etc.  Mention  this 
rr:  publication  and  receive  FREE  a  set  of  pocket  maps. 

|  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass: 
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Father’s 

Little  Helpers 

Mother’s 

Little  Joys 

are  Beecham’s  Pills.  They  bring  happiness  and 
health  to  all.  You  may  know  what  a  miserable 
feeling  it  is  to  suffer  from  indigestion — to  be 
afraid  of  eating — unable  to  take  what  you  would 
like  for  fear  of  after-effects — to  possess  little  or 
no  appetite— to  suffer  from  wind”  and  occa¬ 
sional  pains  near  the  heart  (caused  by  flatulence) 
— to  be  troubled  with  an  unpleasant  sense  of 
repletion  after  only  a  moderate  repast? 


Are  you  upset  in  these  ways  and  are  you 
sometimes  Constipated — Liverish  —  Bilious 
Headachy — or  colloquially  *  A  bit  off-color?” 

How  often  do  you  feel  that,  although  you  can 
scarcely  say  you  are  ill,  you  are  far  from  being 
as  well  as  you  would  like — as  well  in  fact,  as 
you  know  you  ought  to  be? 

0EECHAMS 

are  the  speedy  remedy  for  such  ailments  and  indeed  for  all  disorders  due 
to  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  sluggish  action  of 
the  liver  or  kidneys. 

Beecham’s  Pills  are  compounded  with  great  care  from  ingredients  of 
vegetable  origin,  specially  valuable  for  their  purpose.  You  need  only  to  try 
Beecham’s  Pills  once  to  be  satisfied  as  to  their  genuine  worth.  So  many 
thousands  of  American  people  take  this  medicine  with  beneficial  results,  and 
they  also  command  such  an  enormous  sale  abroad,  that  without  question  they 
have  become  the  world’s  most  popular  household  remedy. 

Taken  as  directed,  these  famous  pills  are  always  efficacious.  The 
healthiest  person  is  the  better  for  a  little  medicine  from  time  to  time  and  you 
will  find  an  occasional  dose  of  Beecham’s  Pills  the  best  tonic-aperient  for 
general  use.  In  fact,  they  will  prove 

Helpful  To  All 

The  special  directions  with  every  box  are  very  valuable 
to  women  wishing  to  be  and  to  appear  their  best. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  10c.  and  25c;  If  your  dealer  should  not 
have  them,  send  price  to  Thomas  Beecham,  365  Canal  St.,  N.  I. 


Potatoes 

The  recent  announcement  that 
large  quantities  of  potatoes  are 
being  imported  into  the  United 
States  lends  interest  to  a  state¬ 
ment  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor,  showing  the 
imports  and  exports  of  potatoes 
during  a  term  of  years.  While 
the  production  of  potatoes  in 
the  United  States  is  usually 
sufficient  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  its  population,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  occasions 
following  short  crops  in  the 
United  States  on  which  consid¬ 
erable  quantities  were  import¬ 
ed.  On  other  occasions,  when 
there  were  shortages  abroad 
and  large  crops  in  the  United 
States,  considerable  quantities 
were  exported.  The  total  im¬ 
ports  of  potatoes  into  the  United 
States  in  the  last  ten  years  ag¬ 
gregated  22,845,634  bushels,  val¬ 
ued  at  $10,985,770,  or  about  48 
cents  per  bushel,  this  valuation 
being  based  upon  the  wholesale 
market  price  in  the  countries 
from  which  imported  and  does 
not,  therefore,  include  the  cost 
of  transportation  or  duties  paid, 
the  rate  of  duty  being  25  cents 
per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  both 
under  the  present  law  and  its 
immediate  predecessor.  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  potatoes  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  during  the  same  dec¬ 
ade  amounted  to  10,900,566 
bushels,  valued  at  $8,413,675, 
an  average  of  77  cents  per 
bushel. 

Potatoes  imported  into  the 
United  States  come  chiefly  from 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  Bermuda 
in  America,  and  Scotland,  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  Germany,  and 
France  in  Europe,  while  in  re¬ 
cent  years  small  quantities  have 
also  been  brought  from  China, 
Australia,  and  the  Canary  Is¬ 
lands. 

The  world’s  potato  crop,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  measured  sta¬ 
tistically,  runs  between  5  and  6 
billion  bushels  per  annum,  but 
these  figures  do  not  include  the 
production  of  China,  North  Af¬ 
rica,  and  most  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  original  home  of  the 
potato,  which  was  found  under 
cultivation  in  South  America  by 
the  Spanish  discoverers  and 
transplanted  to  Spain  and 
thence  to  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Germany  is  by  far  the  largest 
single  producer  of  potatoes,  her 
total  crop  for  1909,  the  latest 
available  figures,  being  1,716 
million  bushels,  against  1,173 
million  in  European  Russia,  613 
million  in  France,  480  million 
in  Austria,  184  million  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  137  million  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  120  million  in  Ireland,  99 
million  in  Canada,  and  377  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  United  States. 

New  York  is  the  largest  po¬ 
tato  -  producing  State  in  the 
United  States,  her  product  in 
1910  being  44J  million  bushels, 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Sundelson,  Manager 

Offers  profitable  inducements  to  ladies  to  represent 
them  during  spare  time. 

128  Broadway,  New  York 


WHAT  15  CENTS  WILL  DO 

The  littie  matter  of  15  cents  In  stamps  will  bring  you  the 
Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated 
weekly, published  at  the  Nation’s  Capital,  for  the  Nation,  and 
now  in  its  18th  year  oi  Increasing  success.  This  paper  fills  the 
bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If 
you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at 
the  least  expense  of  time  and  money,  this  is  your  means. 
If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable, 
entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you 
would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly, 
fairly,  briefly— here  it  is  at  last.  Send  only  15  cents  to  show 
that  you  might  like  such  a  paper  as  this,  and  we  will  send  the 
Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The  15  cents  does  not  repay 
us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  NEW  FRIENDS.  Address 


EUROPE 

CABIN  $50.  —  and  up 

Your  Summer  Vacation  may  be  spent  most  econom- 
lly  and  comfortably  by  using  the 

ONE  CLASS  SHIPS 

and  reduced  rate  individual 

CIRCULAR  TICKETS  3 

LET  US  EXPLAIN  HOW 

INTERNATIONAL  SLEEPING  CAR  CO., 

281  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  30th  Street,  N.Y. 


THE  PATHFINDER  ::  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Bronchial  Troches 

A  remedy  of  superior  merit  for  Coughs,  Hoarse¬ 
ness  and  irritation  of  throat,  giving  wonderful 
relief  in  Lung  Troubles,  Bronchitis  and  Asthma. 
Free  from  opiates  or  any  harmful  ingredient. 
Sold  only  in  boxes.  Sample  mailed  free. 
JOHN  L  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 


DRAWING  TEACHERS  IN  DEMAND 


'T'HE  call  for  competent  drawing  teachers  incre.as- 
ing  yearly  — both  for  public  and  private'schools. 
Our  Teachers  Normal  Course  is  the  most  practical 
and  comprehensive  course  of  its  kind  ever  offered. 
It  is  systematically  graded  and  covers  instruction  in 
all  mediums  and  branches  required  in  school  work. 
Course  was  prepared  in  collaboration  with,  and  under  the 
advice  of,  some  of  the  foremost  American  authorities. 
Instruction  likewise  given  in 
Twelve  Other  Complete  Art  Courses 
RESIDENCE  FINISHING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS 

Artists’  outfits  furnished  enroled  students.  Year  Book  FREE. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART 

630  Applied  Art  Building,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


THE 

PERFECT 

SCHOOL 
PENCIL 

THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLES 

EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Speakers,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Plays,  Marches, 
Drills,  Exercises,  Celebrations,  Entertainments, 
Games,  Songs,  Teachers’  Books  and  Dictionaries. 
Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Number, 
Reading,  Alphabet  and  Busy-work  Cards,  Reports, 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Pegs,  Sticks,  Beads, 
Papers,  Stars,  Festooning,  Drapery,  Flags,  Raffia, 
Sewing  Silkette,  Needles,  Scissors,  Blackboards, 
Erasers,  Crayons,  Maps,  Globes,  all  School  Goods. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

pi  A  VQ  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono- 
■  Lit  I  w  logues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one.  •* 

T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.  Dept.  66,  Chicago 


LET  ME  READ  YOUR  CHARACTER 


against  35  million  in  Michigan, 
28  million  in  Maine,  28  million 
in  Pennsylvania,  25  million  in 
Wisconsin,  15  million  in  Ohio, 
12§  million  in  Illinois,  12J  mil¬ 
lion  in  Iowa,  and  about  10  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  each  in  Minnesota 
and  New  Jersey,  while  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  remaining  States 
are  represented  with  totals 
ranging  from  one  million  to  8 
million  bushels  each. 

‘  The  largest  importation  of 
potatoes  during  the  past  decade 
occurred  in  1909,  being  8J  mil¬ 
lion  bushels;  the  largest  exports 
of  the  decade  occurred  in  1911, 
being  2§  million  bushels. 


from  your  hand  witing.  Mind  you  get  a  really  GOOD  read- 
Ing  that  will  help  you  in  love,  health,  business  and  domes¬ 
tic  affairs.  Price  10c.  Sure  to  please  you.  Money  back  if 
dissatisflecLG.  K.  BEAUCHAMP  2583  8th  Ave.  New  York  City 


Webster’s  New  International 
Dictionary  is  the  recognized  au¬ 
thority  wherever  English  is 
spoken.  It  represents,  more¬ 
over,  America’s  foremost  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  lexicography  of 
the  world.  A  new  feature  of 
strikingly  practical  value  is  the 
horizontal  division  of  the  page, 
placing  technical,  unusual  and 
obsolete  words  in  a  department 
by  themselves,  and  in  smaller 
type.  The  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  calls  the  departure  “a 
stroke  of  genius.”  That  is  what 
it  is.  The  plan  puts  the  New 
International  in  a  class  by  itself 
as  the  most  satisfactory  refer¬ 
ence  work.  Of  course,  there  is 
only  one  genuine  Webster,  and 
that  is  the  Merriam-Webster, 
published  by  the  G.  &  C.  Mer- 
riam  Company,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  under  the  title  “Webster’s 
New  International  Dictionary.” 


Muscular  Movement 
Writing 

“Muscular  movement”  has  be¬ 
come  the  new  slogan  in  the ' 
teaching  of  penmanship.  It 
brings  into  action  the  whole  arm 
instead  of  the  figures  only,  and 
therefore  is  less  fatiguing  than 
the  finger  movement  style.  Many 
thousands  of  schools  have  adopt¬ 
ed  it  and  proved  its  undispu- 
table  advantages.  “The  New 
Barnes  Writing  Books”  form  a 
series  based  upon  this  idea  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils,  consisting 
of  a  Primer  for  grades  one  and 
two,  and  three  books  each  cov¬ 
ering  two  years.  A  Teachers’ 
Manual  is  added  to  explain  the 
best  ways  of  using  the  series. 
C.  S.  and  A.  G.  Hammock  are 
the  authors.  The  books  are  in¬ 
teresting,  attractively  gotten  up, 
and  solidly  practical.  (The  A. 
S.  Barnes  Company,  New  York.) 


WORKING^  WOMEN 

Here  is  a  Helping  Hand — A  N ew- 
ton  Woman’s  Experience 

You  know  just  how  it  is  yourself — 
when  you  are  tired  out,  perhaps  a  little 
run-down,  and  hardly  able  to  drag 
around,  life  is  a  burden,  you  are  irritable, 
nervous,  depressed  and  every  little  task 
seems  like  a  mountain. 

Miss  Katharine  Burns,  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  says — “About  six  months  ago  I 
was  in  a  run-down  condition  and  my 
blood  was  very  poor.  I  had  taken  sev¬ 
eral  medicines  prescribed  by  physicians, 
but  they  seemed  to  do  me  no  good.  Final¬ 
ly  Vinol  was  recommended,  and  from  the 
first  bottle  I  noticed  a  great  improvement. 
I  have  taken  six  bottles  and  I  feel  as  welL 
as  ever,  and  I  would  recommend  Vinol 
to  anybody  needing  a  good  tonic  to  build 
them  up  and  make  them  strong.”  (We 
guarantee  this  testimonial  to  be  genuine.) 

We  want  to  ask  every  woman  who- 
finds  herself  in  this  condition  to  try 
Vinol,  our  delicious  cod  liver  and  iron 
tonic,  without  oil,  with  the  understanding 
that  their  money  will  be  returned  if  it 
does  not  help  them. 

We  know  Vinol  will  create  an  appe- 
fite,  aid  digestion,  make  pure,  rich  blood, 
and  in  this  way  build  up  and  strengthen 
the  run-down,  overworked,  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  You  take  no  chances.  Try  it. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  Drug  Store  in 
every  town  and  city  in  the  country. 
Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Chemists,  proprietors, 
Boston,  Mass. 


EsterbrooK 

School  Pens 


Used  in  a  great 
majority  of  the 
public  schools  of 
the  United  States. 

Backed  by  a  half-century’s  repu¬ 
tation  and  success. 

Carefully  Designed  for 
each  grade  of  school  and 
college  work.  Perfectly 
made,  thoroughly  tested 
and  fully  guaranteed. 

At  All  Stationers 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

95  John  Street,  New  York 
Works:  Camden,  N.  J. 


Rest  and  Health  to  Mother  and  Ghild 

Mm.  Winslow'*  Soothing  Stsut 
has  been  used  for  orer  SIXTY  YEARS 
br  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their 
CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
with  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the 
GUMS,  a  ALLAYS  mil  PAIN;  CURES 
WIND  'COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy 
for  DIARRHOEA.  It  it  absolutely 
harmless.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  "Mrs. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and  take  no 
other  kind.  Twenty-fire  cents  a 


CARNEGIE  COLLEGE— HOME  STUDY 
LESSONS  FREE— COURSES  BY  MAIL 

Grammar  School 
High  School 
Normal 
Professional 
Penmanship 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Book-Keeping 


Agriculture 
Poultry 

Domestic  Science 
Civil  Service 
Engineering 
Drawing 
English 
Language 
100  branches  from  which  to  select 
Thousands  of  students  enrolled. 
Sample  “  Lessons  Free.  ”  For 
“Special  Tuition  Scholarship"  ap- 


Dr.  GALBREATH,  Pres,  ply  at  once  to 

b£t£  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  No.  10,  0.  STREET,  ROGERS,  0 
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CARPENTER’S  READERS 

By  FRANK  Q.  CARPENTER 


GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS 


North  America .  $0.60 

South  America . 60 

Europe  . • . 70 


Asia . $0.60 

Africa . 60 

Australia,  Our  Colonies,  and  Other 

Islands  of  the  Sea . 60 


READERS  ON  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

How  the  World  is  Fed .  $0.60  j  How  the  World  is  Housed . .  $0.60 

How  the  World  is  Clothed .  $0.60 


CA  R  P  E  N  T  E  R’S  Geographical 
Readers  supplement  the  regular 
textbooks  on  the  subject,  giving  life 
and  interest  to  the  study.  They  are  in¬ 
tensely  absorbing,  being  written  by  the 
author  on  the  spots  described,  and  pre¬ 
senting  accurate  pen-pictures  of  places 
and  peoples.  The  style  is  simple  and 
easy,  and  throughout  each  volume  there 
runs  a  strong  personal  note  which 
makes  the  reader  feel  that  he  is  actually 
seeing  everything  with  his  own  eyes. 

QThe  books  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
various  peoples,  their  strange  customs 
and  ways  of  living,  and  to  some  extent 
of  their  economic  conditions.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  included  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  curious  animals,  rare 
birds,  wonderful  physical  features, 


natural  resources,  and  great  industries 
of  each  country.  The  illustrations  for 
the  most  part  are  reproductions  of 
photographs  taken  by  the  author.  The 
maps  show  the  route  taken  over  each 
continent. 

3  The  Readers  on  Commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry  take  up  the  three  great  essentials 
of  human  existence,  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  The  children  visit  the  great 
food  centers  and  see  for  themselves  how 
the  chief  food  staples  are  produced  and 
prepared  for  use,  they  travel  over  the 
globe  investigating  the  sources  of  their 
clothing,  and  they  learn  how  the  differ¬ 
ent  races  are  housed,  and  of  what  their 
dwellings  are  composed.  The  journeys 
are  along  geographical  lines. 


Descriptive  circulars  on  request 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 
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Census  Returns  for  Switzerland 


The  population  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  according1  to  the  census 
of  1910,  just  published,  is  3,- 
753,293,  a  gain  of  437,850  in 
10  years. 

The  population  of  the  several 
Cantons  in  1910  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Zurich,  503,915;  Berne, 
645,877;  Lucerne,  167,223;  Uri, 
22,113;  Schwyz,  58,428;  Unter- 
walden,  30,949;  Glaris,  33,316; 
Zug,  28,156;  Fribourg,  139,654; 
Solothurn,  117,040;  Basel,  212,- 
406;  Schaffhausen,  46,097;  Ap- 
penzell,  72,632;  St.  Gall,  302,- 
896;  Graubuenden,  117,069; 
Aargau,  230,634;  Thurgau, 
134,917;  Tessin,  156,166;  Vuad, 
317,457;  Valais,  128,381;  Neu- 
chatel,  133,061;  Geneva,  154,- 
906. 

The  cities  also  show  consid¬ 
erable  growth  since  the  last 
census.  Zurich  maintains  first 
place  with  189,088  inhabitants, 
followed  by  Basel  with  131,914; 
Geneva,  122,583;  Berne,  85,264; 
Lausanne,  63,926;  Lucerne,  39,- 
152;  St.  Gall,  37,657;  Chaux  de 
Fonds,  37,636;  Winterthur,  25,- 


066;  Biel,  23,583;  Neuenburg, 
23,505;  Tablat,  21,691;  and 
Freibourg  with  20,297.  Other 
cities  are  Schaffhausen,  Heri- 
sau,  Straubenzell,  Chur,  Vevey, 
Lugano,  Le  Locle,  Roschach, 
Le  Chatelard,  Solothurn,  Davos, 
Bellinzona,  and  Arbon. 

The  density  of  population  in 
Switzerland  increased  during 
the  past  decade  by  11  persons 
to  the  square  kilometer  (0.3861 
square  mile) ,  being  91  in  1900. 

Of  the  various  languages  69 
per  cent  of  the  inhabitants 
speak  German,  21.2  per  cent 
French,  8  per  cent  Italian, 
while  1.1  per  cent  speak  Ro- 
manish,  an  old  language  spoken 
by  mountaineers  on  the  Italian 
and  Austro-Hungarian  fron¬ 
tiers,  and  0.7  per  cent  speak 
other  languages. 

The  number  of  foreigners  in 
the  country  has  increased  in 
the  past  10  years  from  383,424 
in  1900  to  565,296  in  1910,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  are  Ger¬ 
mans,  followed  by  Italians, 
French,  and  Austrians. 
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George  Washington 

“How  did  George  Washington 
look?”  asked  Nell. 

“What  was  he  like?  Won’t  you 
please  to  tell?” 

Thus  1  answered:  “A  courtly 
man, 

Wearing  his  honors  as  heroes 
can. 

Erect  and  tall,  with  his  six  feet 
two; 

Knee  breeches,  buckles,  frills 
and  queue; 

Powdered  brown  hair;  blue  eyes, 
far  apart; 

Strong-limbed  and  fearless,  with 
gentle  heart; 

Gracious  in  manner  toward 
every  one. 

Such,  my  Nellie,  was  Washing¬ 
ton.” 


To  be  as  great  as  Washington, 
I  could  not  if  I  would; 

So  I’ve  made  up  my  mind 
To  try  to  be  as  good. 
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Send  to-day  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our 

CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 

Beautiful  in  design,  elaborately  finished  and  carry  a  value  in  the  estimation 
of  the  pupils  which  cannot  be  had  by  ordinary  gift  cards;  inexpensive,  and 
being  printed  to  order  for  each  school  makes  them  valuable  from  a  his¬ 
torical  standpoint. 

OUR  SOUVENIRS  are  made  up  with  a  folder  and  2  inserts,  united  with 
a  silk  tassel,  made  from  the  best  stock  manufactured.  Cover  design 
is  Steel  Die  Embossed  and  finished  by  hand  in  beautiful  tints  of  water 
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A  New  Book  of  Unusual  Importance 

Songs  of  a  Little  Child’s 


Words  by 

EMILIE  POULSSON 


Day 


Music  by 
ELEANOR  SMITH 


Thi»  beautiful  book,  the  product  of  tried  and  truated  work- 
•**  **r  childhood,  has  aeveral  claims  upon  public  favor.  In 
author*  have  responded  to  the  little  child’s  need  of 
snort,  expressive  songs,  voicing  for  him  his  joy  in  Natufe. 
his  affections,  his  childish  ideals.  * 

Distinctive  feature!  of  the  book  are  the  brevity  of  the 
songi,  the  real  simplicity  of  the  word*  and  music:  the  avoid* 
snce  of  the  commonplace,  the  self-conscious  and  the  senti¬ 
mental.  The  Words  keep  near  to  the  child’*  uaual  vocabulary, 
but  have  touche*  of  grace  that  will  enrich  and  refine  his 
language.  The  Music,  though  well  within  the  child’*  power 
musical 'art.  expres,lon»  *ive*  him  «‘mple  example*  of  good 

headings  •  *re  *ixty',ix  song8  KrouP«d  under  the  following 


GOOD  CHILDREN  JINGLES 
at  wnurw 

FAIR  DATS  AND  STORMY 
WHEN  THE  WIND  BLOWS 
IN  THE  GARDEN 


AT  THE  FARM 
WITH  THE  BIRDS 
BT  THE  SEA 
PLAYTIME 
TIMES  AND  BEAS0N8 


MOTHER  SONGS 

The  book  i.  illustrated  with  fifteen  full  page  picture*  from 
drawing*  by  Ruth  E.  Newton. 

Beautifully  bound,  with  cover  design  in 
colors  and  gold.  Price,  fl.60  postpaid 


Send  for  descriptive  circular 
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Springfield,  Mass. 


Boston  New  York  Philadelphis  Atlanta 
Chicago:  Thomas  Chtrle*  Co.  Kansas  City: 


San  Francisco 
Hoover  Broa. 


NERVOUSNESS  AND 
EXHAUSTION 


When  weary  and  languid,  when  the  energies  flag 
and  you  are  completely  exhausted  and  worn  out, 
there  is  nothing  so  refreshing  and  invigorating  as 

Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate 

f  NON- ALCOHOLIC.) 

Its  revivifying  effect  will  throw  off  the  depression 
that  accompanies  exhaustion  and  nervousness;  strengthen 
and  clear  the  brain  that  has  beeome  tired  and  con¬ 
fused  by  overwork  and  worry,  and  impart  new  life 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

An  Ideal  Remedy  in 

Nervous  Disorders. 


•Just  ‘Published 

A  History  of 
The  United  States 
For  Schools 

BY 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B., 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History, 
University  of  Chicago, 

AND 

Claude  Halstead  Van  Tyne,  Ph.D., 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History,’ 
University  of  Michigan. 


A  History  of  our  country’s  growth  told  in  an 
easy,  conversational  style,  within  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  seventh  and  eighth-grade  children. 

Special  Features 

It  emphasizes  social  and  industrial  facts. 

It  brings  out  the  causal  idea. 

It  emphasizes  the  European  background. 

It  correlates  with  geography. 

It  is  both  entertaining  and  interesting. 

Illustrated,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1.00. 
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ROBERT  COLLYER 

Once  Said 

“A  Man's  Best  Friends  Are  His  Ten 
Fingers/' 

Now  if  you  put  in  those  fingers  a  DIXON  PENCIL, 
the  holder  is  armed  and  equipped  against  all  the  trials 
that  can  possibly  arise,  either  in  the  schoolroom  or 
out  of  it. 

There  are  PENCILS  and  PENCILS, 
but  as  long  as  DIXON’S  are  to  be  had  there 
is  no  need  to  use  inferior  ones. 

Send  16  cents  in  stamps  for  a  practical  illustration  of 
this  fact.  If  you  mention  this  publication,  twice  the 
value  will  be  returned  to  you. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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Sweet  Reasonableness 


Children  have  a  keen  sense  of  justice.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  justice  were  instinctive.  The 
very  babies  resent  injustice  and  intuitively  rebel 
againt  it.  Deserved  censure  is  borne  more 
or  less  submissively;  undeserved  punishment 
awakens  bitter  felings  akin  to  revengefulness. 

Most  teachers  will  readily  recall  instances  of 
their  own  childhood  days  when  they  felt  deeply 
outraged  by  the  infliction  of  wrong.  The  great 
French  astronomer,  Camille  Flammarion,  re¬ 
lates  how  at  the  deathbed  of  his  father  there 
arose  before  his  vision  a  scene  that  had  happened 
forty  years  past,  when  that  father  struck  him, 
a  seven-year-old  small  boy,  with  a  ferule  across 
the  extended  right  hand  for  the  supposed  wilful 
breaking  of  an  earthen  pot.  I  myself  experi¬ 
enced  a  similar  feeling  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  my  stepmother,  when  the  first  thought  was 
of  a  punishment  received,  at  her  instigation,  for 
the  accidental  destruction  of  a  water  jar. 
Thirty  years  had  passed,  but  the  scene  was  as 
vivid  in  my  mind  as  if  it  had  taken  place  only 
just  a  day  before.  Oh,  the  bitterness  of  it! 
Years  could  not  blot  out  the  wrong  done  to  the 
little  child.  What  a  warning  to  parents  and 
teachers ! 

The  government  of  children  is  easy  or  diffi¬ 
cult  according  to  the  degree  of  justice  by  which 
the  little  republic  is  ruled.  It  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  importance  whether  the  teacher  be 
lenient  or  severe,  but  just  she  must  be  in  all 
things.  If  the  teacher  is  so  constituted  tem¬ 
peramentally  that  she  cannot  do  without  pets, 
let  these  be  chosen  from  among  the  ones  who 
struggle  hardest  and  against  the  greatest  odds 
to  meet  the  set  requirements.  If  experience 
may  venture  another  word  of  caution  on  this 
point,  it  is  that  boys  prefer  to  be  saved  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  numbered  among 
those  pets.  Justice  is  a  surer  key  to  the  heart 
of  the  young  than  indulgence. 

One  policy  that  is  not  likely  to  go  amiss  is 
never  to  impute  wicked  motives  to  any  child, 
whatever  the  appearances  or  provocations  may 
be.  Mischief  there  is  bound  to  be  among  play¬ 
ful  youngsters ;  malicious  mischief,  never.  The 
teacher  who  assumes  that  all  her  pupils  are 
striving  to  co-operate  with  her  in  making  the 


school  a  success,  is  sure  to  win  out,  providing 
she  sticks  to  that  assumption  thru  good  and 
evil  report.  Faith  beareth  away  the  victory. 

Let  the  devil  go  about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seek¬ 
ing  whom  he  may  devour.  That  is  his  method 
of  carrying  on  his  business.  The  teacher  has 
another  purpose  to  fulfill.  Her  business  is  to 
find  all  the  good  that  is  tucked  away  in  the 
heads  and  hands  and  hearts  of  her  pupils  and 
to  get  that  to  work  for  the  saving  of  the  world. 

Finding  good  and  helping  it  grow  is  what  the 
artist  teacher  is  after.  Any  dunderhead  can 
find  fault.  Censure  can  no  more  produce  virtue 
than  weeding  can  make  corn  grow  where  none 
has  been  planted. 

Commendation  works  greater  good  than  con¬ 
demnation.  “Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  church;  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.”  That  is  the 
kind  of  talk  that  makes  the  good  grow  in  us — 
and  in  others.  An  appreciative  attitude,  espe¬ 
cially  toward  those  who  look  up  to  us,  has  a 
double  gain.  The  appreciative  shall  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Not  one  of  us  has  a  chance  of  growing 
“altogether  lovely,”  once  we  get  the  fault  find¬ 
ing  habit.  Fault  finding  makes  one  cross. 

Now  justice  in  dealing  with  grown-ups  is 
somewhat  different  in  aspect  from  that  which 
has  to  do  with  the  government  of  children. 
Grown-ups  are  supposed  to  know  the  law  and 
the  necessity  for  it.  Children  are  learning.  It 
is  sound  pedagogy  to  surround  them  with  beau¬ 
tiful  objects  to  teach  them  a  love  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  And  they  will  acquire  a  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness  in  much  the  same  way.  It 
is  better  for  all  concerned  that  the  good  be  re¬ 
warded — and  that  means  honest  effort  and  good 
intentions  and  everything  good — than  that  we 
go  searching  for  occasions  to  punish  evil 
whether  real  or  supposed.  Encouragement  of 
right  is  a  surer  way  to  the  heart  than  blame  of 
wrong  doing. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Matthew  Arnold  has  coined  a  phrase  that  ex¬ 
presses  the  sum  and  substance  of  justice: 
“Sweet  Reasonableness.”  That  is  the  key  to  the 
art  of  managing  children. 


Memory  Gems  for  April 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  omitted) 

(A)  Marks  the  selections  for  the  younger  children;  (B)  those  for  the  more 

advanced  pupils. 


APRIL  1 

(A)  Good-morning,  sweet  April, 

So  winsome  and  shy. 

With  a  smile  on  your  lips 
And  a  tear  in  your  eye. 

(B)  Tis  the  month  of  April, 

When  early  in  the  morn 
The  cheery  farmer  soweth 
To  right  and  left  the  corn. 

The  gallant  team  come  after, 
A-smoothing  of  the  land, 

May  heaven  the  farmer  prosper 
Whate’er  he  takes  in  hand. 

— Old  Song. 

APRIL  2 

(A)  Sing,  children,  sing! 

Winter  wild  has  taken  wing. 

(B)  A  raindrop,  pure  and  sweet, 

Is  a  prism  all  complete. 

APRIL  3 

(A)  See  the  golden  catkins  swing 
In  the  warm  airs  of  the  spring. 

Sing,  little  children,  sing! 

— Celia  Thaxter. 

(B)  A  gush  of  bird  song,  a  patter  of  dew, 

A  cloud,  and  a  rainbow’s  warning, 
Suddenly  sunshine  and  perfect  blue— 

An  April  day,  in  the  morning. 

— Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

APRIL  4 

(A)  Hear  the  sweet  lily  bells 
Ringing  to  church! 

(B)  They  are  all  in  the  lily-bed,  cuddled  close 

together — 

Purples,  Yellow  Cap,  and  little  Baby 
Blue. 

How  they  ever  got  there,  you  must  ask 
the  April  weather, 

The  morning  and  the  evening  winds, 
and  the  sunshine  and  the  dew. 

— Nelly  M.  Hutchinson. 

APRIL  5 

(A  and  B)  For  all  that  sleep  shall  rise  again 
To  spend  a  long,  glad  Easter  day. 


APRIL  8 

(A  and  B)  Consider  the  lilies,  how  they  grow, 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin, 
yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these. — Bible. 

APRIL  9 

(A)  Little  white  lily 

Smells  very  sweet, 

On  her  head  sunshine, 

Rain  at  her  feet. 

(B)  Oh,  Daffy-down-dilly,  so  brave  and  so 

true! 

I  wish  all  were  like  you: 

So  ready  for  duty  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 
And  glowing  forth  courage. and  beauty  to¬ 
gether. 

APRIL  10 

(A)  For  He  who  careth  for  the  flowers 
Will  much  more  care  for  us. 

UU  Glorious  fountain ! 

Let  my  heart  be 
Fresh,  changeful,  constant, 

Upward  like  thee. 

— Lowell. 

APRIL  11 

(A)  April  cold  with  dropping  rain 
Willows  and  lilacs  bring  again. 

— Emerson. 

(B)  The  early  lark,  that  erst  was  mute, 

Carols  to  the  rising  day 

Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay. 

APRIL  12 

(A)  Lord  and  Lady  Robin  are  out, 

So  brave  in  their  scarlet  and  gray, 

Fain  to  spy  what  spot  might  be  best 
For  building  their  palace,  that  we  call  a 
nest. 

(B)  Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now 
Under  the  blossoms  that  hang  on  the 

bough. 

— Shakespeare. 

APRIL  15 

(A)  The  alder  by  the  river 

Shakes  out  her  powdery  curls ; 

The  willow  buds  in  silver, 

For  little  boys  and  girls. 
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(B)  Again  the  blackbirds  sing;  the  streams 
Wake,  laughing,  from  their  winter  dreams 
And  tremble  in  the  April  showers 
The  tassels  of  the  maple  flowers. 

— Whittier. 

APRIL  16 

(A)  The  little  birds  fly  over — 

And  oh,  how  sweet  they  sing! 

To  tell  the  happy  children 
That  once  again  ’tis  spring. 

(B)  When  April  winds 

Grew  soft,  the  maple  burst  into  a  flush 
Of  scarlet  flowers. 

— Bryant. 

APRIL  17 

(A)  Ring-ting!  I  wish  I  were  a  Primrose, 

A  bright  yellow  Primrose,  blowing  in  the 
spring. 

— William  Allingham. 

(B)  Long  as  there’s  a  sun  that  sets, 

Primroses  will  have  their  glory ; 

Long  as  there  are  violets, 

They  will  have  a  place  in  story. 

— Wordsworth. 


APRIL  23 

(A)  Robins  call  robins  thru  the  showers, 

(B)  April,  April, 

Laugh  thy  girlish  laughter ; 

Then,  the  moment  after, 

Weep  the  girlish  tears. 

— William  Watson. 

APRIL  24 

(A)  Hark,  hark,  I  hear 

The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer, 

Cry,  cock-a-doodle-do. 

— Shakespeare. 

(B)  When  proud-pied  April,  dressed  in  all  his 

trim, 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything. 

— Shakespeare. 

APRIL  25 

(A)  Little  brook!  Little  brook! 

You  have  such  a  happy  look. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

(B)  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone, 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye ! 

Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

— Wordsworth. 


APRIL  18 

(A)  Across  the  windowpane 
It  pours  and  pours. 

— Longfellow. 

(B)  How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be, 
Wherever  it  listeth  there  to  flee. 

— Mary  Howitt. 

APRIL  19 

(A)  Cloud  and  sun  together  makes  the  year; 
Without  some  storms  no  rainbow  could 

appear. 

(B)  The  year’s  at  the  spring 
And  day’s  at  the  morn ; 

Morning’s  at  seven; 

The  hillside’s  dew-pearled ; 

The  lark’s  on  the  wing, 

The  snail’s  on  the  thorn; 

God’s  in  His  heaven — 

*  All’s  right  with  the  world. 

— Robert  Browning. 
APRIL  22 

(A)  Violets  stir,  arbutus  wakes. 


APRIL  26 

(A)  Jack  in  the  pulpit 
Preaches  to-day, 

Under  the  green  trees 
Just  over  the  way. 

— Clara  Smith. 

(B)  And  the  spring  arose  in  the  garden  fair 
Like  the  spirit  of  love  felt  everywhere; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  earth’s  dark 

breast 

Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest. 

— Shelley. 

APRIL  29 

(A)  My  heart  looks  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky. 

— Wordsworth. 

(B)  Dandelion  thru  the  meadow  makes 
A  royal  road,  with  seals  of  gold. 

APRIL  30 

(A)  Here  blows  the  warm,  red  clover, 

There  peeps  the  violet  blue; 

0  happy  little  children, 

God  made  them  all  for  you. 

—Celia  Thaxter. 


(B)  Who  shall  say  that  flowers 

Dress  not  Heaven’s  own  bowers? 

— Leigh  Hunt. 


(B)  I’ll  not  o’erlook  the  flower 

That  made  the  woods  of  April  bright. 

— Bryant. 


April  Crop 

There  was  a  little  woman,  as 
I’ve  been  told, 

Who  was  not  very  young,  nor 
yet  very  old; 

Now  this  little  woman  her  liv¬ 
ing  got, 

By  selling  cross-buns  hot,  hot, 
hot. 


Hot-cross  Buns! 

Hot-cross  Buns! 

One  a  penny,  two  a  penny, 
Hot-cross  Buns! 

Hot-cross  Buns! 

Hot-cross  Buns! 

If  you  have  no  daughters, 
Give  them  to  your  sons. 


Cuckoo,  Cuckoo, 

What  do  you  do? 

“In  April 
I  open  my  bill; 

In  May 

I  sing  night  and  day; 
In  June 

I  change  my  tune; 

In  July 
Away  I  fly; 

In  August 
Away  I  must.” 


Rain,  rain,  go  away; 

Come  again  another  day; 
Little  Arthur  wants  to  play. 


St.  Swithin’s  Day,  if  thou  dost 
rain, 

For  forty  days  it  will  re¬ 
main; 

St.  Swithin’s  day,  if  thou  be 
fair, 

For  forty  days  ’twill  rain  na 
mair. 


A  sunny  shower 
Won’t  last  half  an  hour. 


One  misty,  moisty  morning, 
When  cloudy  was  the  weather, 
There  I  met  an  old  man 
Clothed  all  in  leather; 

Clothed  all  in  leather, 

With  cap  under  his  chin, — 
How  do  you  do,  and  how  do 
you  do, 

And  how  do  you  do  again ! 


March  winds  and  April  showers 
Bring  forth  May  flowers. 


of  Mother  Goose  Rhymes 


He  that  would  thrive 
Must  rise  at  five; 

He  that  hath  thriven 
May  lie  till  seven; 

And  he  that  by  the  plough 
would  thrive, 

Himself  must  either  hold  or 
drive. 


Blow,  wind,  blow!  and  go,  mill, 
go! 

That  the  miller  may  grind  his 
corn; 

That  the  baker  may  take  it, 
And  into  rolls  make  it, 

And  send  us  some  in  the  morn. 


Daffy-Down-Dilly  has  come  to 
town 

In  a  yellow  petticoat  and  a 
green  gown. 


Bye,  baby  bunting, 

Daddy’s  gone  a-hunting, 
To  get  a  little  rabbit  skin 
To  wrap  a  baby  bunting  in. 


When  the  wind  is  in  the  east, 
’Tis  neither  good  for  man  nor 
beast; 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  north, 
The  skilful  fisher  goes  not 
forth; 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  south, 
It  blows  the  bait  in  the  fishes’ 
mouth ; 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  west, 
Then  ’tis  at  the  very  best. 


Higgley  Piggley, 

My  black  hen, 

She  lays  eggs 
For  gentlemen; 
Sometimes  nine, 

And  sometimes  ten. 
Higgley  Piggley, 

My  black  hen! 


There  was  a  jolly  miller 
Lived  on  the  river  Dee; 

He  worked  and  sung  from  morn 
till  night, 

No  lark  so  blithe  as  he; 

And  this  the  burden  of  his  song 
Forever  used  to  be — 

I  jump  mejerrime  jee! 

I  care  for  nobody — no!  not  I, 
Since  nobody  cares  for  me. 


“Where  are  you  going,  my  pret¬ 
ty  maid?” 

“I’m  going  a-milking,  sir,”  she 
said. 

“May  I  go  with  you,  my  pretty 
maid?” 

“You’re  kindly  welcome,  sir,” 
she  said. 

“What  is  your  father,  my  pret¬ 
ty  maid?” 

“My  father’s  a  farmer,  sir,”  she 
said. 


“Say,  will  you  marry  me,  my 
pretty  maid?” 

“Yes,  if  you  please,  kind  sir,” 
she  said. 

‘What  is  your  fortune,  my 
pretty  maid?” 

“My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,” 
she  said. 

“Then  I  can’t  marry  ycu,  my 
pretty  maid!” 

“Nobody  asked  you,  sir,”  she 
said. 


Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary,  ■ 
How  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  cockle-shells,  and  silver 
bells, 

And  pretty  maids  all  in  a 
row. 


I  saw  a  ship  a-sailing, 

A-sailing  on  the  sea; 

And,  oh!  it  was  all  laden 
With  pretty  things  for  thee! 

There  were  comfits  in  the  cabin, 
And  apples  in  the  hold; 

The  sails  were  made  of  silk, 
And  the  masts  were  made  of 
gold. 


The  four-and-twenty  sailors 
That  stood  between  the  decks, 
Were  four-and-twenty  white 
mice 

With  chains  about  their 
necks. 


The  captain  was  a  duck, 

With  a  packet  on  his  back; 
And  when  the  ship  began  to 
move, 

The  captain  said,  “Quack! 
Quack!” 
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Folk  Dances  and  Games 


We  Are  Two  Great  Musicians 

A  GERMAN  FOLK  DANCE. 

We  are  two  great  musicians, 

We  come  from  Germany, 

De-de-dum. 

We  are  two  great  musicians, 

We  come  from  Germany. 

Hark !  I’m  playing 
Vio-vi-o-vi-o-lin-i, 

Hark !  I’m  playing 
Bass  violin  and  flute. 

I  can  dance  dum  de-di-de-dum-dum 
De-di-de  dum-dum-de  and 
I  can  dance  dum  de-di-de-dum-dum 
De-di-de-dum-dum-de. 

FORMATION : — Large  ring,  not  too  close 
together,  hands  on  hips.  The  two  musicians 
(two  boys)  stand  in  the  center  of  circle. 

EXECUTION : — The  musicians  wander 
about  in  a  circle,  to  the  right.  At  (1)  all  imi¬ 
tate  violin  playing;  at  (2)  bass  viol,  at  (3) 
flute  | 


At  (4)  each  musician  chooses  a  partner  (a 
girl) ,  taking  hold  of  both  hands.  The  two  arms 
of  one  couple  rest  crosswise  over  the  arms  of 
the  other  couple.  With  this  formation  the  four 
dance  several  hop  steps  to  the  right;  at  (5)  hop 
steps  to  the  left,  back  to  the  starting  point. 

The  two  boys  now  join  the  circle,  and  their 
two  girl  partners  become  the  musicians. 

The  circle  may  move  slowly  around  to  the  left 
during  the  singing. 


The  Singing  School 

The  players  stand  or  sit  around  in  a  ring. 
One  child  is  chosen  as  singing  master.  This 
singing  master  starts  the  first  line  of  a  well- 
known  song.  Then  all  must  join  in  the  singing. 
The  moment  the  singing  master  stops,  all  must 
stop.  Whoever  continues  singing  must  leave 
the  ring.  The  last  one  remaining  in  his  place 
becomes  the  singing  master  of  the  next  singing 
school. 
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An  April  Gymnastic  Game 

To-day  we  will  plant  a  garden.  Stand,  ready 
to  begin  work. 

(Pupils  all  stand.) 

You  may  spade  up  the  soil. 

(Pupils  make  motions  as  of  spading.  Teacher 
counts  “one,  two,  one,  two,”  etc.,  until  the  spade 
has  supposedly  gone  into  the  ground  twelve 
times.) 

Now  rake  the  earth  down  smooth. 

(Pupils  rake.  Teacher  counts  “One,  two,”  as 
before,  twelve  times.) 

Now  you  may  pulverize  the  soil  with  your 
fingers. ) 

(All  stoop,  and  make  appropriate  motions 
until  the  teacher  gives  the  next  call.) 

Get  your  papers  of  morning-glory  seed  from 
the  desks. 

(Each  child  rises,  opens  his  desk,  and  pre¬ 
tends  to  take  out  a  paper  of  flower  seed.) 

You  may  sow  the  seed. 

(All  stoop  once  more  and  pretend  to  sow 
the  seed.) 

Cover  up  the  soil. 

(Appropriate  motions.) 

Get  your  watering  cans  from  the  desks  and 
water  the  seeds. 

(Pupils  rise,  pretend  to  take  cans,  and  water 
the  seeds.) 

You  may  hoe  your  gardens. 

(Motion  of  hoeing.) 

You  may  weed  your  gardens. 

(Motions  as  of  weeding.) 

You  may  tie  your  morning-glory  vines  to 
your  desks. 

(Motion  as  of  tying  vines.) 

You  may  pick  a  bouquet  of  morning-glories. 

(Motions  of  picking  and  arranging  blossoms.) 

You  may  burst  a  blossom  that  has  rolled  up, 
by  blowing  into  it. 

(Appropriate  motions.) 

You  may  gather  morning-glory  seeds. 


(Appropriate  motions.) 

You  may  burst  the  seed  cases  and  take  out 
the  small  black  seeds. 

(Appropriate  motions.) 

You  may  put  the  seeds  into  an  envelope,  paste 
the  flap  of  the  envelope,  and  put  it  into  your 
desks,  to  be  kept  until  next  year. 

(Appropriate  motions.) 


A  School  Medley 

Sometimes  even  our  songs  sound  prosy,  then 
we  sing  a  verse  of  several  songs  in  medley  suc¬ 
cession  and  how  it  livens  us  up!  If  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  not  sung  a  particular  song  with  the 
right  spirit  or  swing  before,  they  are  sure  to 
catch  it  when  sung  in  quick  comparison  with 
many  others.  Don’t  be  too  classic  to  try  it.  It 
will  do  its  work  in  the  right  place. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  Maie  Seyfert. 


Chickens  for  faster 

FIRST  GRADE  WORK 

Take  a  paper  twelve  inches  by  three  and  fold 
it  thru  the  center,  then  fold  one  side  back  to  the 
center,  turn  and  fold  other  side  back  to  the 
center. 

This  makes  four  thicknesses  of  paper. 

On  the  top  side  trace  a  chicken  and  under  the 
chicken  draw  an  irregular  line  for  grass.  (See 
illustration.) 

Have  children  cut  chicken  out;  also  cut  the 
line  for  grass. 

Color  chickens  yellow  and  grass  light  green. 

With  pencil  draw  eye  and  wing  on  each 
chicken. 

When  unfolded  there  will  be  four  chickens 
standing  in  the  grass. 

They  will  be  able  to  stand  alone  if  folded 
correctly. 

We  set  them  on  the  ledge  over  the  blackboard. 

New  York.  H.  G.  Lainhart. 


The  Lame  Man  arid  the  Blind  Man 

Dramatization  of  a  Fable 


[This  simple  dramatization  can  be  done  by 
two  boys  of  whom  the  one  representing  the 
blind  man  should  be  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
other  pick-a-back.  The  lame  man  has  a  stout 
walking  stick  in  one  hand  and  a  newspaper  in 
the  other.] 

L. — Have  you  heard  the  news? 

B. — What  news? 

L. — The  King  is  going  to  give  a  great  feast 
to  which  everybody  is  invited. 

B. — Everybody?  Are  you  invited,  too ?  And 

L. — Of  course,  we  are  both  invited,  too.  Here 
(handing  him  a  newspaper)  read  it  for 
yourself. 

B. — Are  you  mocking  me? 

L. — Oh,  excuse  me!  I  forgot  that  you  are 
blind.  I  will  read  it  to  you.  (Reads)  “The 
king  has  planned  a  great  feast  for  his  people. 
It  will  take  place  in  the  Royal  Gardens  on 
Tuesday  at  noon.  There  will  be  good  things  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  every  guest  will  receive  a 
present.” 

B. — On  Tuesday,  eh?  That  is  to-morrow. 

L. — Yes,  to-morrow.  I  wish  I  could  be  there. 
If  my  feet  were  as  strong  as  yours  I  would 
surely  go. 

B. — What  good  does  it  do  me  to  have  strong 
feet  ?  I  cannot  see  to  find  the  way.  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  we  cannot  go !  What  a  fine  time  we 
would  have !  The  thought  of  the  good  things  to 
eat  and  drink  makes  my  mouth  water.  And 
everybody  is  to  get  a  present.  I  wonder  what 
that  will  be?  But  what’s  the  use!  I  am  blind 
and  cannot  see  the  way,  and  you  are  lame  and 
cannot  walk.  So  we  must  stay  at  home. 

L. — Who  says  we  cannot  go.  We  can  both 
get  to  the  feast  if  you  will  do  what  I  tell  you. 

B. — I’ll  do  anything  you  say,  if  you  can  make 
it  possible  for  me  to  be  at  the  king’s  feast. 
What  is  your  proposition? 

L. — It  is  easy  enough.  You  are  strong  and  I 
can  see.  Let  me  mount  on  your  back.  You  can 
carry  me,  and  I  will  direct  you  on  the  way. 

B. — Bravo!  That  is  a  splendid  plan.  We  had 
better  start  off  now  to  be  there  on  time. 

L. — I  am  ready. 

B. — Jump  up ! 

L.  (Handing  his  stick  to  B  and  mounting  on 
his  back) . — Now  let  us  on  our  way. 

Both  (As  they  start  off,  the  blind  man  carry¬ 
ing  the  lame  man  on  his  back,  singing  to  the 
tune  of  “When  Johnny  comes  marching  home 
again.”) . — 


We’re  going  to  have  a  jolly  feast, 

Hurray !  Hurray ! 

We’ll  eat  and  drink  for  ten  at  least, 

Hurray !  Hurray ! 

Sweet  cider  and  doughnuts  and  apple  pies, 
Enough  to  open  a  blind  man’s  eyes ; 

You  bet  we’re  there 
When  somebody  gives  a  feast. 


Bowing  Game 

The  children  form  a  ring.  A  little  boy  is  sent 
by  the  teacher  into  the  center.  He  chooses  any 
little  girl  whom  he  may  wish,  by  beckoning  to 
her  to  join  him.  Then  he  gravely  makes  a  bow, 
with  his  right  hand  on  his  heart,  feet  held 
close  together,  to  the  little  girl  who  responds 
with  a  deep  curtsy.  (Right  foot  brought  back, 
skirt  held  with  both  hands,  and  drawn  slightly 
backward.)  Then  the  little  boy  retires  and 
joins  the  children  in  the  ring,  and  the  little  girl 
calls  another  little  boy  into  the  center  of  the 
circle,  and  the  bowing  is  repeated.  He  in  turn 
calls  in  another  little  girl.  This  continues  as 
long  as  the  one  presiding  at  the  piano  plays. 


The  Cooper 

The  players  form  a  circle,  standing  closely  to¬ 
gether,  facing  inward,  the  eyes  turned  to  the 
ground,  the  open  hands  held  on  the  back.  The 
“cooper,”  holding  in  his  hand  a  knotted  hand¬ 
kerchief,  walks  around  the  circle  and  says: 

I  am  the  cooper, 

The  barrel  I  bind ; 

If  water  runs  in, 

It  gets  wet,  I  find. 

I  tighten  the  staves, 

Doom-boom ! 

I  whack  them  again 
Doom-boom-doom-boom ! 

At  some  time,  during  his  walk  around  the 
circle,  he  puts  the  knotted  handkerchief  into 
the  open  hands  of  one  of  the  players,  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  other  player  can  notice  it.  He 
may  do  it  right  at  the  beginning  of  his  verse  if 
he  likes,  but  he  must  walk  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  to  the  end  of  the  last  word.  When 
the  verse  is  finished,  the  one  having  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  strikes  his  neighbor  to  the  right  on  the 
back  and  pursues  him,  striking  him  all  the  time, 
around  the  whole  circle  to  the  place  from  which 
he  started.  The  one  holding  the  handkerchief 
now  becomes  the  “cooper,”  and  the  game  begins 
again.  The  former  “cooper”  has  meanwhile 
taken  his  place  in  the  ring  with  the  others. 
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Some  April  Plans 


Nature  Study 

The  early  spring  flowers  offer  themes  of  de¬ 
light  for  the  lessons  of  this  month.  The  sim¬ 
pler  facts  of  germination  and  plant  growth  are 
easily  presented  and  understood.  It  is  best  not 
to  be  too  technical  in  description,  but  when  a 
scientific  term  is  needed  do  not  be  afraid  to 
use  it. .  I  like  best  to  think  of  the  wild  flowers 
by  their  simpler  names;  the  trillium  is  botan- 
lcally  interesting  in  the  exactness  of  its  scien¬ 
tific  nomenclature  in  its  three-fold  divisions  of 
leaf  and  flower,  but  it  brings  us  its  sweetest 
message  from  the  woods  when  it  comes  to  us  as 
the  “wake-robin,”  waking  at  the  song  of  the 
robin  to  greet  the  early  spring. 

Memorial  Days 

,  April  19th  is  Patriots’  Day.  “The  shot  heard 
round  the  world”  re-echoes  from  Lexington. 
Washington,  our  first  President,  was  elected 
April  6,  and  inaugurated  at  New  York  April 
30  of  the  same  year. 

Other  events  will  undoubtedly  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  the  teacher  as  the  month  rolls  on,  and 
a  word  or  even  the  bright-colored  crayon,  which 
marks  such  days  in  our  calendar  upon  the 
blackboard,  will  often  fix  a  date  indelibly  in 
the  memory  of  the  child. 

April  Blackboard  Story 

The  following  may  be  used  for  blackboard 
work,  or  told  to  the  children  : 

FANNY’S  VISITOR 

Ob,  dear,  ’  cried  little  eight-year-old  Fanny, 
that  rain  has  just  come  to  spoil  all  my  fun.” 
It  was  Saturday,  so  there  was  no  school,  and 
Fanny  wanted  to  go  to  the  woods  with  some 
little  friends  to  gather  the  early  wild  flowers. 
She  could  scarcely  keep  the  tears  back  when  she 
saw  the  dark  clouds  covering  the  sky.  She 
pulled  her  papa’s  big  chair  close  to  the  window 
and  kept  saying: 

“  Rain,  rain,  go  away; 

Come  again  another  day.” 

Then  she  sat  down  to  watch  the  blue  spots 
jn  the  sky,  hoping  that  the  clouds  would  pass 
ovpr. 

,  But  the  gray  mists  were  gathering  in  the 
hollows  and  soon  the  raindrops  began  to  fall. 

Fanny  almost  forgot  to  be  cross,  the  big 
(,‘hair  was  so  comfortable.  She  put  her  head 
back  on  the  soft  pillow  and  was  just  wishing 
she  had  someone  to  talk  to,  when  she  heard  a 
sweet  voice  and  there  stood  a  lovely  lady.  She 
yms  dressed  in  light  green  and  she  came  with 
her  arms  full  of  flowers— full  of  all  the  wild 
flowers  that  children  love. 

“I  have  come  to  see  you,  little  girl,”  said  she, 
and  here  .are  your  little  friends  with  me,”  and 


all  the  flowers  began  to  smile  and  Fanny  smiled, 
too. 

The  little  blue  violets  looked  shyly  at  Fanny, 
but  the  wake-robins  nodded  their  snowy  heads 
as  if  to  say,  “We’re  glad  to  see  you.” 

Fanny  knew  the  trailing  arbutus  was  there, 
for  she  could  smell  its  sweet  fragrance  even 
before  she  could  see  its  pink  blossoms;  and 
there  was  the  lovely  marsh-marigold,  too,  look¬ 
ing  like  a  great  golden  buttercup. 

“Oh,  you  sweet  flowers!”  cried  Fanny.  “Did 
you  come  all  the  way  from  the  woods  to  see 
me?” 

“Yes,”  said  they  all,  “we  love  little  children. 
April  has  brought  us  here.” 

“Is  that  lovely  lady  April?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  flowers,  “when  you  come  to 
the  woods  we  will  be  all  ready  to  see  you.  April 
takes  care  of  us.  When  we  are  thirsty  she 
gives  us  soft  showers  and  we  lift  up  our  heads 
and  grow  strong  and  beautiful.  Come  to  see 
us,  little  girl.  Come  to  the  woods, — we  will  be 
waiting  for  you.  Good-bye.” 

The  lovely  lady  smiled,  and  Fanny  heard  all 
the  little  flower  bells  ringing  sweetly,  like  sil-  * 
very  chimes;  and  rubbing  her  eyes  she  looked 
around,  but  the  lovely  lady  and  all  the  flowers 
were  out  of  sight — gone  back  to  the  woods — 
and  Fanny  jumped  down  from  her  chair  and 
ran  to  tell  her  mother  what  strange  things  had 
happened. 


The  Tree 

FOR  ARBOR  DAY 

The  Tree’s  early  leaf-buds  were  bursting  their 
brown ; 

“Shall  I  take  them  away?”  said  the  Frost, 
sweeping  down. 

“No,  leave  them  alone  till  the  blossoms  have 
grown,” 

Prayed  the  Tree,  while  he  trembled  from  root¬ 
let  to  crown. 


The  Tree  bore  his  blossoms,  and  all  the  birds 
sung: 

“Shall  I  take  them  away?”  said  the  Wind  as 
he  swung. 

“No,  leave  them  alone  till  the  berries  have 
grown,” 

Said  the  Tree,  while  his  leaflets  quivering  hung. 

The  Tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  midsummer  glow. 

Said  the  girl,  “May  I  gather  thy  berries  now?” 

“Yes,  all  thou  can’st  see;  take  them;  all  are 
for  thee,” 

Said  the  tree,  while  he  bent  down  his  laden 
boughs  low. 
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— Bjornsen. 


Study  of  Spring  Flowers 

By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold 


April  and  May  bring  us  abundant  material 
for  nature  study.  -Flowers  are  springing  up 
everywhere  about.  Happy  the  teacher  who 
lived  with  the  flowers  in  her  childhood,  who 
knew  the  haunts  of  the  frail  anemone  and  the 
fragrant  violet,  and  welcomed  the  first  blood- 
root  and  hepatica,  or  later  rejoiced  in  the 
beauty  of  the  wild  rose  hedges,  and  waited  for 
the  coming  of  brilliant  cardinal  flower.  We 
love  the  flowers  that  in  our  childhood  the  hands 
have  held.  These  speak  to  us  as  none  others 
can.  A  wealth  of  association  endears  them  to 
us.  Because  we  rejoice  in  them  beyond  all 
others,  let  us  fill  the  hands  of  the  children  with 
flowers,  and  bind  them  together  with  beautiful 
thoughts. 

But  while  we  encourage  the  children  to  seek 
and  find  the  spring  treasures  and  to  know  them 
in  their  homes,  let  us  guard  against  any  ruth¬ 
less  destruction  of  their  beauty.  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  towns  and  cities,  many  flowers  have 
become  extinct,  because  they  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  in  so  great  numbers  that  no  seed  has 
ripened.  Can  we  not  learn  to  “love  the  wood- 
rose  and  leave  it  on  its  stalk?”  We  know  how 
instinctive  is  the  desire  of  possession,  and  how 
quickly  the  little  fingers  clasp  the  tender  stem, 
only  to  throw  the  flower  aside  to  wither  as  an¬ 
other  becomes  more  attractive.  Left  in  its 
place,  the  flower  might  have  delighted  other 
eyes,  or  borne  fruit  which  would  insure  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  blossoms  another  summer. 

Wordsworth  has  immortalized  for  us  the 
“golden  daffodils”  which  he  saw  dancing  in  the 
sunlight.  He  speaks  of  them  as  seen  again 
and  again  by  “that  inward  eye  which  is  the 
bliss  of  solitude.”  Can  we  not  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  realize  that  they  are  more  truly  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  beauty  in  which  they  delight, 
when  they  carry  away  its  picture,  in  their 
thought,  than  when  they  ruthlessly  destroy  the 
life,  which  is  beyond  their  power  to  give? 

Now  a  word  to  the  city  teachers,  whose  chil¬ 
dren  are  shut  away  from  fields  and  brooks  and 
woods.  What  can  we  do  for  them?  Their 
need  is  great.  They  have  so  little  share  in  the 
generous  gift  of  Mother  Earth.  They  are  shut 
out  from  their  own  inheritance.  And  with  this 
loss  comes  one  greater  than  we  realize.  Robbed 
of  the  flowers  in  their  child-life,  they  will  miss 
always  the  “beautiful  pictures  which  hang  on 
memory’s  walls”  in  our  richer  lives.  Poem 
and  story  suggest  to  us  brook  and  field  and 
wood;  no  answering  memory  responds,  when 
these  children  spell  out  the  words  so  full  of 
meaning  to  us. 

I  have  seen  the  grimy  hands  which  pale- 
faced  children  reach  out,  as  I  have  passed 
“alley  or  tenement  row”  in  the  city,  and  have 
heard  the  “Missis,  please  give  me  a  flower,” 
until  my  heart  ached  for  the  starved  children, 


whose  eyes  have  never  looked  upon  a  meadow 
rich  in  daisies  and  buttercups.  Shall  we  say 
that  nature  study  is  not  for  these,  because  the 
material  is  not  close  at  hand?  or  shall  we  strive 
all  the  harder  to  place  this  bread  of  life  within 
their  reach?  It  is  worth  the  striving,  even  if 
for  once  only  the  maimed  and  starved  and 
blackened  little  life  have  a  glimpse  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  which  for  the  time  being  crowds  out  the 
foul  and  ugly. 

We  cannot  carry  all  our  children  to  the  fields, 
but  we  can  carry  a  bit  of  the  fields  to  them. 
Within  a  Saturday’s  journey  are  the  meadows 
where  the  violets  grow.  We  can  gather 
enough,  once,  to  “go  round,”  and  can  bring 
home  entire  plants  which  will  blossom  in  the 
schoolroom.  We  can  prevail  upon  our  country 
friends  to  send  us  boxes  of  daisies  or  clover — 
hardy  blossoms  that  love  to  endure.  And  we 
can  nurture  the  dandelion  that  forces  its  way 
between  the  stones,  and  take  the  children  to 
look  upon  the  apple  tree  in  blossom  in  the  rare 
backyard.  The  growing  plant  in  the  window, 
watched  and  watered  by  the  children,  will  add 
an  element  of  life  and  sweetness  to  the  school. 
We  cannot  spare  it.  The  children’s  lives  are 
poor  without  it.  We  shall  not  grudge  the  ef¬ 
fort  which  adds  so  much  to  their  narrowed  ex¬ 
perience. 

I  make  this  plea  for  the  city  children  because 
this  study  is  so  often  barred  out  of  their  work. 
Suggestions  as  to  method  are  useless  if  the  en¬ 
tire  work  is  omitted.  But  now  a  word  for 
those  whose  work  is  begun. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  study  of  plants  is  first 
and  most  a  study  of  life.  The  form,  number, 
and  size  of  petals  are  secondary  matters.  We 
must  look  first  for  the  “excuse  for  being.”  Lis¬ 
ten  attentively  to  the  children’s  “whys”  and 
“what-fors.”  Let  them  teach  you. 

Why  does  the  willow  catkin  wear  its  close 
cap  ?  *  Why  are  the  hepatica’s  leaves  so  furry  ? 
Why  does  the  violet  have  its  thick  root-stock? 
Why  does  the  maple  have  so  many  seeds? 
Where  do  they  go?  What  are  the  wings  for? 
Why  are  flowers  fragrant?  Where  does  the 
pollen  come  from?  What  is  it  for? 

Lead  to  further  questioning,  instead  of  an- 
swering  directly.  Why  do  we  wear  furs . 
When?  What  can  the  furs  do  for  the  delicate 
bud  ?  How  are  the  spring  blossoms  enabled  to 
appear  so  early?  Whence  comes  their  nour¬ 
ishment?  What  is  the  use  of  the  bud  scales? 
of  the  rootstock?  What  work  is  done  by  the 
hepatica  leaves,  after  the  blossom  has  ripened? 

Encourage  a  continued  study  of  plant-life. 
The  child  should,  when  possible,  see  the  plant 
in  its  environment,  should  learn  whether  it 
loves  shade  or  sun,  wet  or  dry  ground,  whether 
its  fruit  is  borne  early  or  late,  and  how  it  is 
distributed.  The  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum 
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tTees  aff°rd  gx>od  opportunities  for  extended 
observation.  The  beautiful  blossoms  are  typi¬ 
cal,  many  of  their  characteristics  being-  re- 
^?^,ed  a£aiJ*  and  again  in  the  other  members 
u  the  rose  family;  and  they  serve  as  good  illus¬ 
ions  of  the  maturing  fruit.  The  children 
an  easily  find  in  the  fruit  its  relation  to  the 
lossom.  The  strawberry,  cinquefoil,  and  rose 
lay  be  studied  in  like  manner. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  observation  is  made 
xeener  by  every  comparison.  After  one  flower 
has  been  studied,  compare  it  in  detail  with  an- 
other  which  is  similar,  and  again  with  one 
which  is  different.  In  such  comparisons  the 


pupil  constantly  reviews  and  impresses  truths 
learned  before,  while  he  is  relieved  of  the 
drudgery  of  formal  review.  When  taking  up 
the  study  of  a  new  plant,  lead  the  pupils  to  see 
and  express  all  they  can  of  themselves  before 
you  lead  them  to  a  new ‘thought.  This  will 
help  to  encourage  free  and  independent 
work. 

Do  not  fail  to  associate  with  the  observation 
the  poem  and  story  which  lead  to  fuller  appre¬ 
ciation,  to  the  beauty  and  greater  reverence  for 
its  author.  The  lessons  have  not  fulfilled  their 
mission  unless  the  children,  thru  them,  are  led 
to  “look  thru  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God.” 


Reproduction  Stories 


We  have  daffodils  in  our  garden.  The  daf- 
fodi  blossoms  are  yellow.  The  daffodil  leaves 
are  long  and  narrow.  They  look  like  leaves  of 
grass,  only  they  are  larger. 

Have  you  seen  a  crocus  this  spring?  What 
coloi  was  it?  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  crocuses, 
borne  ot  the  crocuses  were  white.  Some  of 
them  were  yellow.  Some  of  them  were  blue. 

I  saw  a  bluebird  this  morning.  He  sat  on 
our  old  apple  tree  and  sang.  What  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  he  sang?  I  think  he  was  glad  that  spring 
is  nere. 

Last  year  some  robins  built  a  nest  in  our  old 
apple  tree.  They  had  four  little  robins.  When 
the  young  birds  were  large  enough  the  mother 
mrd  taught  them  to  fly.  We  hope  they  will 
build  a  nest  in  the  apple  tree  this  spring. 

A  What  kind  of  a  tree  are  you  going  to  plant  on 
Arbor  Day  this  year?  Last  year  we  planted 
a  maple  tree.  This  year  we  think  we  shall 
plant  an  elm. 

The  maple  trees  are  in  blossom.  The  blos¬ 
soms  are  red.  They  are  small,  but  we  think 
they  are  very  pretty.  The  cherry  trees  will  be 
in  blossom  before  long. 


The  girls  are  all  jumping  rope  now.  I  am 
learning  to  run  in  and  jump.  I  can  jump  every 
time  when  the  girls  hold  the  rope  still. 

.  We  boys  are  playing  baseball.  We  think  it 
is  silly  to  jump  rope.  That  is  a  girls’  game. 

We  are  going  to  have  an  egg-hunt  on  Easter 
Monday.  Mother  is  going  to  hide  the  eggs, 
they  are  made  of  candy.  You  can  buy  ten 
candy  eggs  for  one  cent. 

Mary  and  Grace  went  out  to  look  for  spring 
flowers  yesterday.  They  found  some  little 
fuzzy  hepaticas.  They  were  almost  buried  un¬ 
der  last  year’s  brown  leaves.  The  hepaticas 
were  pink  and  blue. 


The  Wind 

The  wind  has  a  language  I  would  I  could  learn; 
Sometimes  ’tis  soothing,  and  sometimes  ’.tis  stern; 
Sometimes  it  comes  like  a  low,  sweet  song, 

And  all  things  grow  calm,  as  the  sound  floats  along; 
And  the  forest  is  lulled  by  the  dreamy  strain; 

And  slumber  sinks  down  on  the  wandering  main; 

And  its  crystal  arms  are  folded  in  rest, 

And  the  tall  ship  sleeps  on  its  heaving  breast. 

— Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon. 


“SPRING-TIME  SONG.” 


ning  wa  -  ter.  Now  we  shall  not  want  nor  lack. 


Good  soft  mud  and 


A  Lesson  on  Shadows 

(Given  to  third-year  pupils  in  Primary  Department  41, New  York,  Miss  Howzer,  teacher.) 


Note. — The  sunlight  came  in  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows  and  threw  a  beam  across  a  few  of  the 
desks.  The  teacher  stood  in  the  beam  of  light 
in  such  a  position  that  her  shadow  was  thrown 
across  the  back  of  the  desk. 

THE  LESSON 

What  do  you  see  on  the  desk?  (Teacher’s 
shadow.)  Would  you  know  it  was  I? 

Raise  your  right  hands.  Your  left  hands. 
Take  your  pencil  in  your  right  hands.  Hold  it 
over  your  paper  as  if  you  were  going  to  write. 
What  do  you  see  on  your  papers?  In  what 
direction  does  the  shadow  lie,  toward  the  right 
or  the  left?  (Toward  the  right.) 

From  which  side  is  the  light  coming?  (From 
the  left.)  The  left  is  the  proper  side  for  the 
light  to  shine  from.  I  wish  you  would  think 
and  see  if  you  can  tell  why. 

Look  at  me  for  a  moment.  As  I  am  holding 
my  hand  over  the  paper  to  write,  the  shadow  of 
my  hand  falls  on  the  paper  directly  in  the  place 
where  I  wish  to  write.  What  is  the  objection 
to  that?  (You  cannot  see  so  well.) 

Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  the  shadow  you 
see  now  on  your  desks?  (Your  hand.)  But 
my  hand  alone  would  not  make  a  shadow.  (The 
sun.) 

You  have  found  that  there  must  be  two 
things  to  make  a  shadow;  what  are  they? 
(The  sun  or  light,  and  an  object.) 

Yes,  and  there  is  a  third  thing. 

Where  do  you  see  this  shadow?  (On  the 
desk.) 

The  desk  is  the  place  where  the  shadow  falls. 
Then  what  three  things  do  we  have  when  we 
see  a  shadow? 

Has  any  one  found  out  anything  about  shad¬ 
ows  since  I  asked  you  to  observe  them?  (Pu¬ 
pils  had  observed  that  when  passing  out  from 
under  the  electric  lights  the  shadows  grew  very 
long ;  that  in  a  dim  light  shadows  could  scarcely 
be  seen ;  that  when  a  person  walks  his  shadow 
moves  with  him;  that  the  shadow  of  people 
passing  the  electric  lights  is  thrown  very  clearly 
on  a  wall.  Some  pupils  were  eager  to  know 
why  their  shadows  seemed  longer  at  night  than 
in  the  daytime.) 

How  many  have  ever  played  shadow  games? 
(Shadow  tag,  and  guessing  the  name  of  a  per¬ 
son  whose  shadow  is  thrown  on  a  white  surface 
by  a  lamp  were  mentioned.) 

(The  children  were  allowed  to  make  shadow 
pictures  with  their  hands.) 

If  I  hold  a  piece  of  glass  here  in  the  sunshine 
it  does  not  cast  a  shadow ;  if  I  hold  a  book  here, 
it  does.  Who  can  tell  why?  (The  light  goes 
thru  the  glass,  but  cannot  pass  thru  the  book.) 

(Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  poem  beginning, 
“I  have  a  little  shadow,”  was  read  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  asked  to  tell  why  it  was  that  when 
the  writer  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning, 


before  the  sun  was  up,  his  lazy  shadow  re¬ 
mained  in  bed.) 

Now,  think,  children,  upon  what  do  we  live? 
(Upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.)  What  lights 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ?  By  and  by,  eight  or 
nine  o’clock  this  evening,  will  we  be  receiving 
light  here  from  the  sun?  Why  not?  (Illus¬ 
tration  of  the  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
used  to  show  that  we  would  pass  into  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  itself,  for  it  would  come 
between  us  and  the  sun.) 

Even  great  heavenly  bodies  like  the  moon 
and  the  earth  cast  shadows,  but  there  is  not 
always  something  on  which  the  shadows  can 
fall.  When  we  have  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  the 
earth  passes  between  the  sun  and  the  moon  and 
then  we  see  the  shadow  of  the  earth  falling 
upon  the  moon. 

Some  of  you  noticed  the  different  length  of 
shadows.  How  many  have  been  out  early  in 
the  morning  when  the  sun  was  just  up?  Where 
was  the  sun  then?  (Low  down  on  the  hori¬ 
zon.)  What  kind  of  a  shadow  did  it  cast? 
(Long  shadow.) 

When  the  sun  is  setting  in  the  west  what 
kind  of  a  shadow  does  it  cast?  Where  is  it  then 
in  the  sky?  (Low  down.)  What  will  you  con¬ 
clude  then  about  the  length  of  the  shadow  and 
the  position  of  the  light?  (A  low  light  casts  a 
long  shadow.) 

After  sunrise  the  sun  appears  to  rise  higher 
and  higher  in  the  heavens  until  at  noon  he  is 
almost  over  our  heads.  Look  at  me.  If  the 
sun  were  directly  over  my  head  where  would 
my  shadow  be?  When  you  stand  under  the 
chandelier  at  home  where  is  your  shadow?  Is 
it  long  or  short?  What  further  conclusion  do 
you  make  then  as  to  the  position  of  the  light 
and  the  length  of  the  shadow?  (A  high  light 
makes  a  short  shadow.) 

How  do  right  and  left  compare  with  each 
other  as  to  direction?  (They  are  opposite.) 

When  the  light  comes  from  the  east  where 
will  the  shadow  be  thrown?  (Toward  the 
west.)  If  the  light  comes  from  the  south 
where  will  the  shadow  be  thrown?  (Toward 
the  north.)  At  noon  the  sun  is  in  the  south. 
How  could  you  tell  from  it  which  way  is  north? 

I  wish  you  would  notice  next  week  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  your  shadow  falls  when  you  go 
home  at  noon,  and  please  tell  me  any  other 
facts  about  shadows  that  you  can  find  out. 

SUMMARY 

The  following  summary  of  the  lesson  was 
written  on  the  board  to  be  copied. 

Wherever  there  is  light  and  an  object  there 
is  also  a  shadow  of  the  object. 

A  low  light  makes  a  long  shadow. 

A  high  light  makes  a  short  shadow. 

The  shadow  is  always  opposite  the  source 
of  light. 
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Lesson  on  a  Rabbit 


(For  First-Year  Pupils) 


Preparation. — An  outline  sketch  of  a  rabbit 
drawn  on  blackboard.  A  large  picture  of  a 
rabbit  to  show  to  the  class.  It  is  well  to  keep 
both  concealed  until  the  time  arrives  for  begin¬ 
ning  the  lesson. 

.  Lesson. — “I  am  going  to  show  you,  this  morn- 
ing,  a  picture  of  a  little  animal  which  some  of 
you  may  have  seen.  If  you  have,  perhaps  you 
can  tell  me  something  about  it.” 


“We  give  it  cabbage,  and  carrots,  and  beet 
tops.” 

‘‘What  color  is  its  coat?” 

“What  kind  of  eyes  do  white  rabbits  have ?” 
(Pink.) 

“What  name  do  we  sometimes  give  to  the  rab¬ 
bit?”  (Bunny.) 

“Who  can  tell  me  a  little  story  about  Bunny 
which  I  can  write  on  the  board?  Suppose  we 
look  at  this  picture  of  little  Bunny  which  I  have 
drawn  on  the  board.  What  do  you  say  to  peo- 
pie  when  you  first  meet  them  in  the  morning? 
(Good-morning.)  Then  what  will  you  say  to 
Bunny?”  (Good-morning,  Bunny.) 

“I  wrrte  that  on  the  board. 

“What  will  you  say  to  Bunny  abou,t  his 
ears  ?” 

“You  have  long  ears.” 

“We  will  write  that  also.  What  will  you  say 
to  Bunny  about  his  tail?” 

“You  have  a  short  tail.” 

“Suppose  we  ask  him  what  he  eats.  ‘What 
do  you  eat,  Bunny?’  What  will  he  tell  us?” 

“I  eat  leaves  and  grass.” 

“What  would  he  say  his  name  is?” 

“My  name  is  little  Bunny.” 

“Now  we  will  see  who  can  read  these  stories, 
and  then  we  will  see  who  would  like  to  write 
one.  We  will  let  you  select  the  one  you  would 
like  to  write  about.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
would  like  to  try  to  make  a  picture  of  Bunny 
on  your  papers  after  you  have  written  your 
story. 

“Here  is  a  funny  verse  we  will  say  together : 

‘“Behold  the  funny  Bunny, 

With  his  big,  long  ears! 

He  doesn’t  seem  to  see  us, 

But  I’m  sure  he  hears. 

His  tail  is  short  and  fluffy, 

And  his  whiskered  cheeks  are  puffy, 

But  he  goes  like  chuffy-tuffy 
When  he  starts  to  run.’  ” 

A  MOTION  PLAY 


After  allowing  a  brief  opportunity  for  the 
stories  which  the  children  will  be  eager  to  tell, 
the  teacher  may  proceed  more  methodically. 

‘What  can  you  tell  me  about  its  ears?” 

“Its  ears  are  long  and  furry.”  “Its  ears  are 
long  so  it  can  hear  well.” 

“What  can  you  tell  about  its  tail?” 

“It  has  a  very  short  tail.” 

“What  do  you  think  about  its  coat?” 

Its  coat  is  very  soft.”  “Its  coat  is  furry.” 

‘‘What  can  the  rabbit  do?”- 

“It  can  run  and  jump.” 

“What  kind  of  a  bed  do  we  make  for  the  rab¬ 
bit  when  we  have  a  tame  one?” 

“We  give  it  straw  for  a  bed.” 

“What  do  we  give  it  to  eat?” 


Ten  little  rabbits  waiting  in  a  row,  (1) 
Forward  and  backward  their  long  ears  go.  (2) 
Here’s  a  bit  of  cabbage  (3)  and  some  apple 
nice,  (4) 

Ten  little  rabbits  eat  it  in  a  trice.  (5) 

Faces  now  are  washed,  every  single  one,  (6) 
Hushed  to  sleep  they  go,  for  the  day  is 
done.  (7) 

(1)  Hands,  palms  open  outward,  held  on 
level  with  shoulders.  (2)  Bend  palms  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  from  wrist.  (3)  Extend 
right  arm.  (4)  Extend  left  arm.  (5)  Bring 
tips  of  fingers  and  thumbs  together  rapidly. 
(6)  Place  hands  together  in  front  of  chest  and 
rub  each  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  against 
its  opposite  of  the  left.  (7)  Close  hand,  dou¬ 
bling  it  as  in  making  a  fist. 
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lLaster  in  Many  Lands 

By  Mary  Windsor  Allen 


’Round  the  whole  world  goes  a  belt  of  bright¬ 
ness  at  Easter  time.  In  Russia,  bells  ring,  can¬ 
nons  roar  and  at  midnight  comes  the  grand 
musical  chorus.  Each  person  carries  a  taper  or 
torch, — rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  all  join 
in  this  great  festival. 

After  the  church  service  is  the  blessing  of  the 
cakes,  which  are  set  in  long  rows,  each  one 
bearing  a  lighted  taper.  There  is  also,  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  Easter  kiss.  Friends  meet;  one  says, 
“Christ  is  risen!”  the  other  responds,  “He  is 
risen  indeed !”  Then  comes  the  kiss,  given  on 
both  cheeks.  Even  the  Czar  is  not  excused 
from  that  part  of  the  festival.  For  an  hour 
and  a  half,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Winter  Palace 
he  is  bestowing  those  favors — upon  the  clergy, 
and  Council,  senators,  generals,  navy  officers 
and  his  household.  Of  course  there  is  feasting 
at  Easter,  and  the  egg,  that  is  a  part  of  the 
festival,  is  rolled  about  from  Russian  to  Rus¬ 
sian. 

Germany  is  a  land  given  over  to  Easter  eggs, 
and  it  is  a  quaint  fancy  of  the  German  children 
that  the  hare  lays  all  the  prettily  colored  and 
daintily  painted  Easter  eggs. 

In  Granada,  Spain,  it  has  been  part  of  the 
Easter  festival  for  the  Archbishop  to  appear  in 
the  Cathedral  and  wash  the  feet  of  twelve  pil¬ 
grims;  and  on  Good  Friday  for  every  one  to 
appear  on  the  street  dressed  in  black.  On 
Easter  Sunday  there  is  a  grand  procession, 
when  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  is  parade  thru  the 
streets  with  great  pomp.  Guns,  drums  and 
trumpets  add  their  part  to  the  celebration. 

In  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  where  first  dawned 
the  glorious  resurrection  morning,  Easter  festi¬ 
vals  are  celebrated.  Crowds  of  pilgrims  gather 
'  together  and  the  streets  are  full.  The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  great  attraction, 
and  during  the  entire  week  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  are  booths  and  stalls 
where  fancy  articles  are  sold. 

There  are  crosses  and  beads  from  Mecca, 
mother  of  pearl  images  from  Bethlehem,  and 
bitumen  crosses  from  the  Dead  Sea.  The  pretty 
Bethlehemite  women  go  into  the  city  riding  on 
the  same  kind  of  wild  asses  that  were  used  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  The  women,  dressed  in 
white  robes  bordered  with  red,  claim  descent 
from  the  Crusaders. 

At  the  Court  of  Vienna  there  is  a  gorgeous 
procession  where  the  richest  dresses  and  most 
costly  jewels  are  worn  as  part  of  the  festival. 

Even  in  southern  Africa  a  festival  is  held  at 
Easter  time  which  is  called  the  “Festival  of  the 
Lord  of  Earthquakes.”  Just  what  this  means 
to  that  people  they  probably  know. 

Hot  cross  buns  are  also  a  part  of  Easter,  and 
their  use  is  one  of  the  old  customs — but  we  find 
them  to-day  on  our  breakfast  tables  on  Good 
Friday  morning. 


Another  very  old  custom  is  the  coloring  and 
presenting  Easter  eggs.  In  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington  the  children,  on  the  slopes  of  the  lawns 
at  the  White  House,  roll  their  brightly  colored 
eggs  over  the  grass  on  Easter  Monday. 


A  Springtime  Drawing  by  Ben  E.  Cleaveland 


Hepatica 

When  April  awakens  the  blossom  folk, 

And  bluebirds  are  on  the  wing, 

Hepatica  muffled  in  downy  cloak, 

Hastens  to  greet  the  spring. 

Careless  of  cold  when  the  north  wind  blows, 
Glad  when  the  sun  shines  down, 

She  opens  her  wrap,  and  smiling  shows 
Her  dainty  lavender  gown. 

Her  sisters  are  robed  in  pink,  and 
Some  are  in  royal  purple  dressed, 

And  over  the  hills  and  fields  they  come, 

To  welcome  the  darling  guest. 

The  children  laugh  as  they  pick  the  flowers, 
And  the  happy  robins  sing; 

For,  blooming  in  chill  and  leafless  bowers 
Hepatica  means  the  spring. 

— Anna  Pratt. 
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Growing  Things 

(Third  to  Fifth  Years) 

Before  the  caterpillar  makes  his  cocoon,  what 
is  he  very  busy  doing?  The  large  quantity  of 
food  he  takes  is  in  preparation  for  his  weeks 
of  sleep  that  are  to  come. 

Do  you  know  what  animals  sleep  all  winter? 
We  say  they  hibernate.  Do  you  know  how  they 
look  before  they  go  into  their  winter  quarters? 
And  how  they  look  when  they  come  out?  In¬ 
stinct  teaches  them  to  eat  enough  before  they 
hibernate  to  last  through  the  winter. 

Before  the  came]  goes  on  his  desert  journey 
he  eats  sufficient  to  last  him  a  week.  Why  does 
he  do  it?  Where  does  he  store  it? 

Now,  plants  have  a  sort  of  instinct,  too,  to 
provide  for  the  future,  and  where  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  they  store  food  away?  Do  they  need  to 
do  so?  Let  us  see. 

We  enjoy  plants  because  they  give  us  what? 
“Flowers?”  Yes.  “Fruit?”  Yes.  When  we 
want  to  make  new  plants,  what  do  we  put  into 
the  ground?  What  seeds  are  also  useful  for 
food? 

To  make  flowers,  fruit,  and  seed,  the  plants 
need  a  great  deal  of  strength.  It  takes  strong, 
healthy  plants  to  give  us  nice  flowers,  good 
fruit,  and  productive  seed. 

Some  plants  do  not  get  enough  strength  the 
first  year  to  blossom.  It  takes  trees  many  years 
to  become  strong  enough  and  to  get  sufficient 
food  to  make  fruit.  But  if  they  could  think  and 
talk  they  would  tell  us  just  what  they  were 
doing  all  the  time ;  that  they  were  busy  storing 
away  food  so  that  they  could  make  flowers, 
fruit,  and  seeds. 

(Present  to  the  class  fleshy  roots,  such  as  the 
turnip,  parsnip,  radish,  beet,  etc.)  Where  do 
you  think  these  fleshy  roots  would  tell  us  they 
had  been  laying  up  food  ? 

(Show  bulbs.)  If  we  put  these  bulbs  into  the 
ground,  what  will  they  do?  They  have  no  roots ; 
how  can  they  grow  and  make  them  ? 

What  will  feed  them  ?  They  have  enough 
food  stored  up  in  the  bulbs  to  start  them. 

Show  seeds,  such  as  the  bean,  corn,  peas,  etc. 
How  about  the  seeds?  If  we  plant  them  what 
will  they  do?  Where  is  the  food  that  will 
start  them. 

Some,  trees  and  plants  blossom  very  early  in 
the  spring,  before  the  plant  has  time  to  get 
much  nourishment  or  food  from  the  ground. 
Where  was.  food  stored  away  for  them? 

(Show  pictures  or  drawings  of  roots  of  trees 
and  enlarged  buds  and  stems.  These  are  the 
storehouses  of  the  early  blossoms.) 

(Show  the  potato.)  What  part  is  planted? 
What  is  cut  with  the  eye?  Why?  Then  the 
potato  has  food  stored  in  it.  What  part  of  the 
plant  is  the  potato?  What  we  call  eyes  are 
really  buds,  and  buds  grow  on  what  part  of  the 
plant? 

Then  we  have  learned  that  plants  store  up 
food  in  their  roots,  stems,  bulbs  (which  are 
only  thickened  stems),  and  seeds. 


If  animals  and  plants  are  so  thoughtful  for 
the  future,  what  lesson  do  they  teach  us  ? 

We  do  not  need  to  store  up  material  food  in 
our  bodies,  but  we  do  need  to  save  material 
things  for  the  future.  But  in  our  minds  we 
may  continually  store  up  knowledge  which  will 
be  of  great  service  to  us  in  after  years.  It  is 
for  that  reason  we  come  to  school  to  learn. 
Then  let  us  be  as  thoughtful  and  wise  as  the 
animals  and  plants. 


Wishing 

Ring-ting !  I  wish  I  were  a  primrose, 

A  bright  yellow  primrose,  blowing  in  the 
Spring ! 

And  stooping  bows  above, 

And  wandering  bee  to  love  me, 

And  fern  and  moss  to  creep  across, 

And  the  elm  tree  for  our  king. 

Nay — stay !  I  wish  I  were  an  elm-tree, 

A  great,  lofty  elm-tree,  with  green  leaves  gay ! 
The  winds  would  set  them  dancing, 

The  sun  and  moonshine  glance  in, 

The  birds  would  house  among  the  boughs, 
And  sweetly  sing. 

0 — no !  I  wish  I  were  a  robin, 

A  robin  or  a  little  wren,  everywhere  to  go ; 

Thru  forest,  field,  or  garden, 

And  ask  no  leave  or  pardon, 

Till  winter  comes  with  icy  thumbs 
To  ruffle  up  our  wing. 

Well — tell!  Where  shall  I  fly  to, 

Where  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark  wood  or  dell? 
Before  a  day  was  over, 

Homes  comes  the  rover, 

For  mother’s  kiss — sweeter  this 
Than  any  other  thing. 


The  Violet 

Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed 
A  modest  violet  grew; 

Its  stalk  was  bent,  it  hung  its  head, 
As  if  to  hide  from  view'. 

And  yet  it  was  a  lovely  flower, 

Its  colors  bright  and  fair! 

It  might  have  graced  a  rosy  bower, 
Instead  of  hiding  there. 

Yet  there  it  was,  content  to  bloom, 

In  modest  tints  arrayed; 

And  there  diffused  its  sweet  perfume, 
Within  the  silent  shade. 

Then  let  me  to  the  valley  go, 

This  pretty  flower  to  see, 

That  I  may  also  learn  to  grow 
In  sweet  humility. 


— Taylor. 


Home  Geography 

By  Emilie  V.  Jacobs,  Supervising  Principal,  Philadelphia 


II.  The  Streets 

1.  Names. 

2.  Necessary  factors. 

3.  Uses. 

4.  Location. 

Lesson  I 

1.  Names  of  streets  adjacent  to  school. 

Names  of  streets  upon  which  pupils  live. 

Names  of  other  important  streets  of  city. 

2.  Necessary  factors:  Paving,  cleaning, 
lighting,  draining,  beautifying,  shading,  nam¬ 
ing  with  signs. 

3.  Uses  of  streets. 

Reading — Our  City.  Chap.  I.  Yerkes  and 
Lefferts. 

Lesson  II 

Plan  of  streets  in  neighborhood  of  school. 
(Drawn  by  teacher  on  board  while  pupils  an¬ 
swer  questions  as  to  location,  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  in  regard  to  streets,  as  drawn,  familiar 
buildings,  where  the  cars  run,  how  they  go  to 
get  cars  for  Zoological  Gardens,  etc.)  Locate, 
by  “blocking  in,”  the  school  lot. 

Lesson  III 

Pupils  draw  with  the  teacher,  the  plan  of 
streets  in  neighborhood  of  school,  and  locate 
school  lot. 

Home  exercise  the  same. 

Lesson  IV 

Plan  of  streets  in  notebook. 

III.  Buildings 

1.  General. 

2.  Important  and  prominent  buildings. 

Lesson  I 

1.  Kinds  of  buildings  passed  on  the  way  to 
school. 

2.  Other  kinds  of  buildings,  houses,  churches, 
schools,  stores,  banks,  factories,  offices,  railroad 
stations.  Materials,  construction,  use. 

Lesson  II 

Important  Buildings.  (Philadelphia  used  as 

the  type  city.) 

1.  City  Hall.  ) 

2.  Broad  Street  Station.  >•  Pictures  of  each. 

3.  Reading  Terminal.  ) 

1.  Architecture,  materials. 

2.  Location. 

3.  Use. 

Reading:  Geography  Primer,  Cornman  & 
Gerson. 

Lesson  III 

4.  Independence  Hall.  ) 

5.  Girard  College.  >  Pictures. 

6.  U.  S.  Mint.  ) 

1.  Architecture  and  materials. 

2.  Location. 

3.  Use. 


Reading:  Geography  Primer,  Cornman  & 
Gerson. 

Lesson  IV 

Written  work. 

Lessons  V  and  VI 
Fairmount  Park. 

I.  Physical  features.  Hills,  river,  fields, 
drives,  trees,  grass,  flowers. 

II.  Buildings  and  Statuary. 

1.  Zoological  Gardens, 

2.  Horticultural  Hall, 

3.  Wm.  Penn's  House, 

4.  Memorial  Hall, 

5.  Boathouses, 

6.  Mansions, 

7.  Statues  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  etc. 

Lesson  VII 

Written  lesson. 

IV.  The  City  as  a  Whole 

Lesson  I 

(Philadelphia  will  be  used  as  a  type  of 
whichever  home  city  or  town  is  studied.) 

Lantern  pictures  of  Philadelphia  streets, 
buildings,  and  park.  Meaning  of  and  name — 
Philadelphia. 

Lesson  II 

Class  view  the  city  from  a  height;  viz.,  an 
observatory,  tower,  or  roof  garden. 

Note: 

Size,  extent  and  limit  of  city. 

Schoolhouse. 

Streets. 

Nearby  prominent  buildings;  distant  build¬ 
ings. 

Lesson  III 

Written  lesson  on  the  city,  its  streets  and 
buildings. 

V.  The  People 

Lesson  I 

Kinds  of  people  seen  in  the  home  city. 

1.  White. 

2.  Negro. 

3.  Chinese. 

4.  Indians. 

Great  numbers  to  occupy  so  many  houses  and 
work  in  so  many  places.  Comparative  num¬ 
bers  and  appearance. 

Features:  Skin,  hair,  eyes,  and  prominent 
facial  features. 

Only  the  most  prominent  features  pointed 
out  from  memory  and  from  pictures,  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  allow  pupils  to  distinguish  generally 
amongst  them. 

Lesson  II 

Lantern  illustrations  of  various  peoples. 
Lesson  III 

Write  in  notebooks  the  names  of  kinds  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  review  features  shown  with  lantern. 
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VI.  Industries 

1.  Why  people  work.  (Food,  clothing,  shel¬ 
ter  to  be  obtained.) 

2.  Where  people  of  the  home  city  work. 

3.  Principal  industries  of  Philadelphia. 

1.  Details:  Fuel,  lights,  furniture,  books, 
churches,  hospitals,  doctors. 
Geography  Primer,  Cornman  &  Gerson. 
Lesson  I 

1.  Why  fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  etc.,  work. 
Mothers  work,  too. 

2.  Where  they  go  to  work. 

Group  the  places  of  work  under  headings 
corresponding  with  the  various  important  in¬ 
dustries. 

Lesson  II 

1.  Weaving  (cottons,  woolens,  carpets) . 

2.  Manufacturing  of  clothing  (shoes,  hats, 
etc.). 

3.  Manufacturing  of  furniture. 

4.  Building  ships. 

5.  Building  locomotives. 

6.  Making  foods. 

7.  Printing  and  book  making. 


Lesson  III 

Notebook. 

The  industries  of  the  home  city. 

Why  people  work. 

1.  Food. 

2.  Clothing. 

3.  Shelter  (homes). 

“How  We  Are  Fed,”  Chamberlain. 

Lesson  IV. 

Visit  a  factory,  preferably  where  food  or 
clothing  is  made,  or  note  a  building  in  con¬ 
struction. 

1.  What  is  manufactured  ? 

2.  Materials  used. 

a.  When  obtained. 

b.  How  brought  here. 

3.  Where  articles  are  sold. 

4.  Process  of  manufacture. 

a.  Machinery. 

b.  Workmen. 

Lesson  V 

Review  visit. 

Written  lesson. 


A  Review  in  Geography 


As  the  close  of  the  year  approaches,  the 
work  of  the  previous  months  is  to  be  gathered 
together  in  review,  and  we  have  tried  this  plan 
with  some  measure  of  success  in  a  fifth  grade 
geography  class. 

The  first  topic  we  took  up  was  the  study  of 
the  animals  peculiar  to,  or  especially  useful  in, 
each  zone  or  in  each  of  the  grand  divisions. 
The  children  made  lists  to  compare,  naming 
the  polar  bear  and  reindeer  of  the  north  frigid 
zone ;  the  horse,  cow  and  sheep  as  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  such  wild  ani¬ 
mals  as  had  come  into  our  former  study;  the 
elephant,  camel,  lion  and  tiger  of  the  tropics, 
with  birds,  insects  and  reptiles.  We  discussed 
the  uses  of  these  various  animals,  as  burden- 
bearers,  for  food,  or  as  furnishing  clothing; 
also  the  fitness,  in  structure  or  habits  of  life, 
for  the  region  in  which  they  were  found. 

We  then  took  up  the  vegetation  in  a  similar 
way,  by  zones  or  continents,  talked  of  condi¬ 
tions  of  growth,  uses  as  foods,  or  as  furnishing 
occupations  to  the  people,  as  in  farming,  silk 
culture,  etc.  Vegetation,  including  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  lumber,  etc.,  furnishes  a  broad  topic,  as 
it  is  the  key  to  many  of  the  habits,  industries 
and  characteristics  of  the  people. 

Varying  modes  of  dress,  in  accordance  with 
climate,  conditions  in  various  countries  and  the 
products  of  the  same  formed  another  topic. 

The  products  of  the  countries  or  zones  stud¬ 
ied  were  next  taken  up  and  studied  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  climate,  natural  conditions  or  artifi¬ 
cial  (as  in  the  case  of  irrigation),  the  physi¬ 
ography  of  the  countries,  as  affecting  these, 
being  dwelt  upon. 

Commerce  formed  a  further  topic,  modes  of 
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transportation  and  means  of  interchange  bring¬ 
ing  up  some  interesting  talks.  The  desolate 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  far  north, 
as  compared  with  us  of  the  favored  temperate 
zones,  the  effect  of  trade  as  manifesting  a 
higher  degree  of  civilization ;  trade  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  by  steamship  and  rail,  as  compared 
with  that  of  former  years,  in  so  far  as  history 
and  reading  had  brought  the  matter  up.  The 
pupils  were  quite  ready  to  talk  on  these  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  different  forms  of  government  formed  a 
timely  topic.  The  Eskimo  of  the  land  of  the 
midnight  sun,  with  no  ruler,  no  teacher,  no 
lawyer,  preacher  or  doctor,  was  compared  with 
our  modern  life  of  freedom  and  prosperity, 
our  republic  was  contrasted  with  old-world 
conditions.  The  district  being  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  Russian  Jews,  the  children  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  tolerance  and  liberty  afforded  here  as 
compared  with  life  under  the  heel  of  the  Czar. 

Another  topic  was  to  name  all  articles  in  the 
home  pantry,  giving  as  far  as  possible  the  prob¬ 
able  source  of  supplies. 

A  further  subject  was  to  make  a  list  of  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  grocery  store,  with  the  country  or 
industry  which  produced  each,  or  the  kind  of 
culture  or  labor  necessary  for  its  production. 
The  grocery  store  alone  furnishes  a  fine  and 
comprehensive  geography  lesson. 

A  list  of  all  products  necessary  to  fit  up  our 
own  schoolroom  —  lumber,  iron,  paint,  glass, 
mortar,  etc.  —  formed  another  eye  -  opener. 
After  this,  I  think  no  one  thought  of  geogra¬ 
phy  as  a  distant,  or  dry,  subject,  for  it  comes 
so  close  home  into  our  daily  lives. 

Illinois.  Ruth  Cobden. 


Supplementary  Reading  for  Primary  Grades 


Jacob’s  Return 

One  day  Jacob  said  to  Laban,  “Let  me  have  my  wives  and  my  children.  I  wish  to 
return  to  my  father’s  home.” 

“Oh,  no,”  was  the  reply,  “stay  with  me  a  little  longer.  Since  you  came  to  my 
house  I  have  grown  much  richer  than  I  ever  was  before.  Only  stay  and  tell  me  what 
I  shall  pay  you  for  your  labor.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Jacob,  “I  will  remain,  but  you  must  give  me  from  your 
herds  of  sheep  and  goats  all  that  are  black,  all  that  are  spotted,  and  all  that  are  striped. 
The  lambs  and  kids  must  also  be  mine  if  they  are  black  or  spotted  or  striped.” 

This  plan  satisfied  Laban,  so  Jacob  remained.  But  from  that  time  it  happened 
that  many  spotted  lambs  and  kids  were  born,  so  that  before  long  Jacob  had  great  herds 
belonging  to  him. 

It  made  Laban  very  angry  to  see  Jacob  getting  so  rich.  At  last  he  said,  “Jacob, 
I  have  decided  otherwise,  we  will  no  longer  agree  that  the  white  sheep  shall  be  mine 
and  the  colored  ones  yours.  Hereafter  the  white  sheep  and  goats  shall  be  yours  and  the 
colored  ones  mine.” 

But  it  happened  after  this  that  most  of  the  young  lambs  and  young  kids  were  white. 
Laban  grew  angrier  and  angrier  with  his  nephew,  and  finally  God  said  to  Jacob,  “Go 
back  once  more  to  your  native  land.  I  will  be  with  you.” 

At  God’s  command  Jacob  began  immediately  to  plan  for  his  departure.  One  day 
when  Laban  was  in  the  field  shearing  the  sheep,  Jacob  took  his  two  wives,  his  chil¬ 
dren,  his  camels  and  his  flocks,  and  started  for  the  home  of  his  boyhood.  Laban 
returned  to  the  house  a  little  later,  only  to  find  his  nephew  gone.  He  hurried  after  the 
caravan  and  soon  overtook  Jacob  and  those  with  him.  He  found  that  Jacob  was  de¬ 
termined  this  time  to  carry  out  his  plan,  so  he  kissed  his  two  daughters,  said  farewell 

*  All  rights  reserved  by  C.  S.  Griffin,  covering  all  the  Bible  Stories  that  have  appeared  in  The  Child  World. 
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to  his  nephew,  and  the  next  morning  went  back  to  his  house,  leaving  the  wayfarers  to 
continue  their  journey. 

As  he  approached  his  native  country,  Jacob  began  to  be  a  little  anxious.  He  was 
thinking  about  his  brother  Esau.  “Will  he  still  be  angry  with  me?”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “What  will  he  do  when  he  sees  me  again?  Will  be  have  forgotten  that  I 
deceived  him?” 

Thereupon  he  called  some  of  his  servants.  “Travel  ahead  of  us,”  he  commanded 
them,  “and  if  you  meet  Esau  say  to  him:  ‘Your  servant,  Jacob,  has  been  with  Laban  all 
these  years.  He  has  oxen,  and  sheep,  and  men-servants  and  maid-servants.  He  sends 
to  tell  you  that  he  may  find  favor  in  your  sight.’  ” 

The  servants  started,  but  they  had  not  been  gone  long  when  they  came  running 

back,  shouting  as  they  ran,  “We  have  seen  Esau.  He  is  coming  to  meet  you  with  four 
hundred  men.” 

Jacob  was  very  much  frightened  at  this.  “What  shall  I  do?”  he  thought.  “Esau 
is  still  angry  with  me  if  he  has  so  many  men  with  him.” 

Finally  he  thought  of  something.  He  divided  his  herds  and  his  servants  into  two 

companies.  He  said,  “if  Esau  comes  against  one  company,  the  company  which  is  left 
can  run  away.” 

Then  he  continued  slowly  on  his  journey,  but  all  the  time  with  an  anxious  heart. 

As  he  passed  along  the  road  over  which  he  had  gone  from  home  so  many  years 
before,  he  stretched  up  his  arms  toward  Heaven,  and  prayed,  “Lord,  I  am  not  worthy 
of  all  the  favor  which  thou  hast  shown  to  thy  servant.  When  I  passed  over  the  river 
Jordan  the  first  time  I  owned  nothing  but  my  staff.  Now  I  come  with  two  great 
companies.”  And  again  he  prayed,  “Dear  God,  protect  me  from  my  brother  Esau, 
that  he  may  not  come  to  do  harm  to  me  and  my  children.” 

The  next  day  Jacob  picked  out  some  of  his  fattest  sheep  and  goats,  some  of  his 
choicest  cattle,  and  the  very  finest  of  his  camels,  as  a  present  for  Esau.  The  sheep  he 
sent  in  a  drove  by  themselves,  the  goats  by  themselves,  and  so  with  the  cattle  and  the 
camels.  He  said  to  certain  of  the  servants,  ‘Take  these  and  go  on  ahead.  If  Esau  meets 
you  and  asks  where  you  are  going,  answer  him,  Your  servant  Jacob  sends  these  as  a 
present  to  his  brother  Esau.  Jacob  himself  is  behind  us.” 

So  the  servants  started  ahead,  each  with  a  drove  of  the  beautiful  animals.  When 
Jacob  had  gone  some  distance  further,  what  do  you  suppose  he  saw  far  over  the  fields? 
His  brother  Esau  was  coming.  Esau,  with  four  hundred  men! 

Jacob  turned  pale  with  fright.  What  should  he  do?  Stand  still  he  could  not. 
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He  quickly  placed  his  wives,  children  and  servants  where  they  could  go  most  safely, 
and  they  continued  their  journey  in  even  line. 

And  now  Jacob  was  getting  near  Esau.  His  heart  beat  loudly  from  fear.  “How 
will  it  be?”  he  thought. 

Still  the  two  brothers  came  nearer  and  nearer  each  other,  until  they  were  only  a 
few  steps  apart.  Jacob  left  his  wives  and  children,  and  stepping  forward,  bowed  his 
head  seven  times  to  the  earth. 

As  soon  as  Esau  saw  his  brother,  the  old  grudge  was  entirely  forgotten.  He  ran 
to  meet  Jacob,  threw  his  arms  about  him  and  gave  him  the  heartiest  welcome.  Then 
he  saw  the  women  and  children  behind  his  brother. 

“Who  are  these?”  Esau  asked. 

“They  are  the  wives  and  children  whom  God  has  given  me,”  Jacob  replied. 

“To  whom  do  those  beautiful  animals,  that  I  just  saw,  belong?” 

“They  are  yours,”  said  Jacob,  “that  you  may  forget  how  I  once  wronged  you.” 

“No,  dear  brother,”  Esau  answered,  “keep  what  you  have.  I  am  already  rich 
enough.” 

But  Jacob  begged  so  earnestly  to  have  his  brother  accept  the  present  that  Esau 
finally  agreed. 

“Come  now,”  said  Esau  after  they  had  talked  a  little  longer,  “let  us  go  home  to¬ 
gether.” 

“You  go  yourself  first,”  Jacob  replied.  “I  will  travel  more  slowly.  I  have  little 
children  and  many  young  cattle  and  lambs,  so  I  must  give  them  plenty  of  time.” 

Esau  offered  to  leave  some  of  his  servants  to  help  his  brother,  but  Jacob  said  that 
it  was  unnecessary.  He  was  no  longer  afraid,  for  Esau  was  his  friend  again. 

So  Jacob  went  home  to  dwell  in  his  fatherland  once  more.  Esau’s  home  was  close 
by,  and  the  two  brothers  remained  friends  as  long  as  they  lived. 


How  Robin  Got  His  Red  Breast 


An  Indian  Legend 

Once  upon  a  time  all  the  northland  was  covered  with  ice,  and  it  was  very,  very  cold. 
There  was  only  one  fire  by  which  people  could  warm  themselves. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  people  regarded  that  fire  as  the  most  precious  thing  they 
had.  They  engaged  an  old  man  and  his  son  to  watch  it  day  and  night  that  it  would  not 
go  out. 

The  old  man  and  his  son  took  turns  resting  and  caring  for  the  fire. 

Now,  there  lived  in  the  northland  a  big  white  bear  who  loved  the  cold.  He 
hated  the  people  and  their  one  precious  fire.  He  thought  if  he  could  put  out  the  fire,  the 
people  would  die  from  the  cold.  So  he  was  always  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  at  that  fire. 

One  night  the  boy  was  looking  after  the  fire,  while  the  old  man  was  sleeping 
soundly.  The  boy  felt  drowsy,  and  before  he  knew,  he,  too,  was  fast  asleep. 

The  white  bear  saw  his  opportunity.  Out  he  came  from  his  den  and  put  out  the 
fire.  A  few  sparks  only  were  left  glowing  on  the  ground.  These  the  bear  had 
not  noticed. 

A  robin  had  seen  the  work  of  the  hateful  bear.  He  loved  the  people  and  wanted 
to  help  them. 

No  sooner  had  the  bear  gone  away,  when  the  robin  flew  down  from  his  nest  and 
fanned  the  tiny  sparks  with  his  wings  until  the  fire  was  blazing  up  again.  But  his 
tiny  breast  had  been  burned  red  by  the  heat. 

The  robin  flew  away,  and  wherever  he  lighted  there  sprang  up  a  bright  fire.  Soon 
the  whole  northland  was  warmed  and  lighted  up  by  blazing  fires. 

The  white  bear  crept  back  to  his  den  growling. 

Ever  since  that  time  the  robin’s  breast  has  been  red. 


Stories  to  Tell  the  Children 


The  Frog  Prince 

A  FAIRY  TALE 

In  olden  times,  when  wishing  was  worth 
while,  there  lived  a  king  whose  daughters  were 
so  pretty  that  everybody  talked  about  them. 
But  the  youngest  daughter  was  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  them  all.  Even  the  Sun  himself  won¬ 
dered  whenever  he  looked  her  in  the  face ;  and 
he  certainly  knew,  for  he  had  seen  pretty  maid¬ 
ens  the  world  over. 

Near  the  castle  of  the  king  was  a  large,  dark 
forest.  In  this  forest,  under  an  old  linden 
tree,  was  a  well.  Whenever  the  day  was  very 
hot,  the  youngest  princess  would  go  into  the 
forest  and  sit  by  the  side  of  the  cool  well. 
Whenever  she  got  tired  of  doing  nothing  she 
would  toss  up  a  golden  ball  and  catch  it  again. 
This  ball  was  her  favorite  plaything. 

One  day  the  golden  ball  did  not  fall  back  into 
her  hands,  which  she  held  up  high.  It  fell  to 
the  ground  and  rolled  right  into  the  water. 
The  princess  followed  the  ball  with  her  eyes 
until  it  disappeared.  The  well  was  deep — so 
deep  that  no  human  eye  had  ever  seen  the 
bottom. 

Then  she  began  to  cry.  She  cried  louder  and 
louder,  and  could  not  be  comforted.  Suddenly 
she  heard  some  one  calling  to  her,  “Little  Prin¬ 
cess,  why  do  you  cry?” 

She  looked  round,  and  saw  a  frog  raising  its 
big,  ugly  head  out  of  the  water. 

“Oh,  is  it  you,  old  water-splasher?”  said  she. 
“I  am  crying  because  my  golden  ball  has  fallen 
into  the  well.” 

“Stop  crying,  little  Princess;  I  may  be  able 
to  help  you.  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  re¬ 
turn  the  plaything  to  you?” 

“Whatever  you  wish,  dear  Frog.  I  will  give 
you  my  dresses,  my  pearls,  my  jewels,  and  the 
golden  crown  I  wear.” 

“Your  clothes,  your  pearls,  your  jewels,  your 
golden  crown  I  do  not  want.  If  you  will  love 
me,  and  let  me  be  your  playmate,  and  sit  beside 
you  at  your  little  table,  and  eat  from  your 
golden  plate,  and  drink  from  your  little  cup — 
if  you  promise  me  this — then  I  will  dive  down 
and  bring  up  the  golden  ball  again.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  she,  “I  promise  you  every¬ 
thing  you  wish,  if  you  will  bring  me  back  the 
ball.” 

She  thought  by  herself,  “What  silly  nonsense 
the  frog  talks!  He  sits  in  the  water  with  the 
other  frogs,  and  croaks  as  they  do.  He  can 
never  be  the  playmate  of  a  human  being.” 

When  the  frog  had  her  promise,  he  drew  his 
head  under  water,  and  in  a  moment  he  came 
back  with  the  ball  in  his  mouth,  and  threw  it 
upon  the  grass. 

The  princess  was  full  of  joy  when  she  saw 
her  beautiful  plaything  again.  She  took  it  up 
and  ran  away  as  fast  as  she  could. 


“Wait  for  me,”  cried  the  frog;  “take  me 
along.  I  cannot  run  as  fast  as  you  can.” 

But  it  was  of  no  use  to  him  to  call  “Croak, 
croak!”  as  loud  as  he  could.  She  gave  no  heed 
to  it,  but  ran  home.  The  poor  frog  was  soon 
forgotten.  So  he  jumped  into  the  well  again. 

Next  day,  when  the  princess  was  seated  with 
the  king  and  all  the  people  of  his  household  at 
the  dinner  table  and  was  eating  from  her  golden 
plate,  something  came,  flip-flap,  flip-flap,  up  the 
marble  steps  of  the  palace.  When  it  had 
reached  the  top,  it  knocked  at  the  door  and 
called,  “Youngest  princess,  open  the  door!” 

She  ran  to  see  who  was  there.  Whom  did 
she  behold  but  the  frog!  She  shut  the  door 
quickly  and  sat  down  again  at  the  table,  look¬ 
ing  very  much  worried. 

The  king  saw  that  she  was  troubled,  and 
said,  “Has  a  giant  come  to  take  you  away?” 

“Oh,  no,”  she  replied^  “it  is  no  giant.  It  is 
only  an  ugly  frog.” 

“What  does  the  frog  want  of  you?” 

“Why,  father  dear,  yesterday,  when  I  sat  be¬ 
side  the  well  and  played,  my  golden  ball  fell 
into  the  water.  When  I  cried  about  it,  the 
frog  brought  it  up  for  me  again.  And  just  be¬ 
cause  he  would  not  get  my  ball  unless  I  prom¬ 
ised  that  he  should  be  my  playmate,  I  did 
promise.  After  that  I  thought  no  more  about 
it.  I  never  dreamt  that  he  could  really  leave 
the  well  and  come  here.  Now  he  is  at  the  door 
and  wants  to  come  in.” 

Just  then  there  was  a  second  knock,  and  the 
voice  said : 

‘  ‘  King’s  daughter,  youngest, 

Open  the  door. 

Have  you  forgotten  the  promise 
At  the  cool  forest  well  ? 

King’s  daughter,  youngest, 

Open  the  door,” 

Then  the  king  said,  “What  you  have  prom¬ 
ised,  you  must  do.  Go  and  let  him  come  in.” 

So  she  went  and  opened  the  door.  The  frog 
hopped  in  and  followed  close  at  her  feet  till 
she  sat  in  her  chair.  Then  he  called,  “Take 
me  up.”  At  first  she  would  not,  but  the  king 
commanded,  and  she  obeyed. 

The  frog  jumped  from  the  chair  upon  the 
table,  and  said,  “Now,  push  your  golden  plate 
nearer  to  me,  that  we  may  eat  from  it  to¬ 
gether.” 

Everyone  saw  that  she  did  not  like  to  do  it, 
but  she  did  it.  The  frog  was  much  pleased 
with  his  dinner.  At  last  he  said,  “Now  I  have 
had  enough  to  eat,  and  I  am  tired.  Please  take 
me  up  to  your  room  and  put  me  to  bed.” 

Then  the  princess  began  to  cry.  She  was 
afraid  of  the  cold  frog.  She  said  she  would 
not  let  him  sleep  between  the  silken  sheets  of 
her  bed. 
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Her  father  was  very  angry  and  said,  “You 
shall  not  despise  one  who  helped  you  when  you 
were  in  need.” 

She  took  hold  of  the  frog  with  two  fingers 
and  placed  him  in  a  corner  of  her  room.  When 
she  was  in  bed  the  frog  came  and  said,  “I  am 
tired.  I  want  to  sleep,  too.  Take  me  up  or  I 
will  tell  your  father.” 

That  was  too  much  for  the  princess.  She 
picked  him  up  and  cried  out  in  her  rage,  “Will 
you  never  be  quiet,  you  hideous  frog!”  With 
these  words  she  dashed  the  frog  against  the 
wall  with  all  her  might. 

When  he  fell  he  was  no  longer  a  frog,  but  a 
handsome  prince,  with  bright,  smiling  eyes. 

The  king  was  pleased  when  he  heard  what 
had  happened.  The  prince  and  the  princess 
now  played  together  every  day.  He  told  her 
how  he  had  been  changed  into  a  frog  by  a 
wicked  witch,  and  that  nobody  but  the  princess 
could  have  released  him  from  the  well. 

Soon  after  the  handsome  prince  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  princess  were  married.  On  the  day  after 
the  wedding  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  palace 
door,  drawn  by  eight  horses  with  golden  chains, 


and  white  ostrich  plumes  on  their  heads.  Be¬ 
hind  the  carriage  stood  faithful  Henry,  the  serv¬ 
ant  of  the  young  prince. 

Henry  had  been  so  grieved  when  his  master 
had  been  changed  into  a  frog,  that  he  had  bound 
three  iron  bands  around  his  heart  to  keep  it 
from  breaking  in  two  from  grief  and  sorrow. 

The  carriage  was  to  take  the  young  prince  to 
his  kingdom.  Faithful  Henry  helped  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  into  it,  and  then  got  up  behind. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  the  prince  heard 
a  crack,  as  if  something  had  broken.  He  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window  and  called,  “Henry, 
is  the  carriage  breaking?” 

“No,  sire,  it  isn’t  the  carriage;  it  is  a  band 
which  I  bound  ’round  my  heart  when  it  was 
grieving  because  you  had  been  changed  into  a 
frog.” 

Twice  afterwards,  upon  the  journey,  the 
same  cracking  sound  was  heard,  and  the  prince 
both  times  thought  that  the  carriage  was  break¬ 
ing;  but  it  was  only  the  bands  which  burst 
from  the  heart  of  faithful  Henry,  so  full  of  joy 
it  was  that  his  master  was  free  and  happy 
again. 


Unfinished  Stories 

By  Mary  Windsor  Allen 


Laura  and  Jane  went  out  to  walk  one  warm 
April  day.  Down  by  the  brook  they  found  a 
small  tree  covered  with  little  bunches  like  fur. 
“Oh,”  said  Laura,  “the  darlings !  I  know  what 
they  are.  I  shall  carry  some  home  to  mother.” 

What  were  the  “darlings”? 

Why  were  they  down  by  the  brook? 

What  did  Jane  say? 

What  did  Laura  say  to  her  mother  when  she 
got  home? 

“Well!”  said  Jennie,  “that  apple  tree  is  dead, 
surely;  see  how  dry  the  bark  is,  and  there  are 
no  buds  big  enough  to  be  of  any  use.  I  am 
so  sorry.” 

“Do  not  be  sorry,”  said  the  old  tree,  “just 
wait  a  few  weeks  and  I  will  give  you  a  grand 
surprise.  Can  you  guess  what  it  will  be?” 

Finish  this  story  by  telling  what  Jennie  re¬ 
plied,  and  what  the  surprise  really  was. 

Little  May  was  standing  by  the  table  watch¬ 
ing  Rover  and  Frisk  frolic  on  the  carpet.  All 
at  once  a  ray  of  bright  sunshine  came  in  thru 
an  opening  in  the  blind  and  shot  right  across 
her  face.  Then  she  saw  that  the  light  was  full 
of  bright,  sparkling  stars. 

“I’ll  catch  those  stars,”  said  May,  and  quickly 
she  passed  a  little  box  she  had,  thru  the  ray, 
and  put  on  the  cover. 

Tell  what  May  found  in  the  box  when  she 
opened  it. 

What  were  the  stars? 

Where  did  they  come  from? 

How  many  did  May  catch? 

What  do  we  call  those  stars? 


One  morning  two  little  chickens  had  a  strange 
visitor.  Neither  knew  what  to  call  him.  One 
said,  “What  is  that?  It  is  not  a  chicken.” 
“No,”  said  the  other,  “a  chicken  does  not  look 
like  that.  I  will  just  ask  him  who  he  is.”  So 
the  plucky  little  chicken  stepped  up  to  the 
stranger  and  asked  him  who  he  was  and  where 
he  came  from. 

Tell  what  the  visitor  said.  Where  did  he 
come  from  and  where  was  he  going? 


The  Caterpillar 

Good-morning,  Mr.  Caterpillar,  with  your  coat  of 
brown, 

Where  are  you  going  this  fine  day,  to  walk  about  the 
town? 

You  do  not  in  a  hurry  seem,  I  think  you’re  rather 
slow, 

If  I  had  sixteen  legs  I  should  a  little  faster  go. 

But  then  you’re  dressed  so  very  warm  you  cannot  travel 
fast; 

How  very  glad  you’ll  be,  I’m  sure,  to  put  away  at  last 

That  shaggy  coat  of  black  and  brown  which  all  the 
time  you  wear, 

Why,  just  to  see  you  in  that  fur  makes  me  warm,  I 
declare ; 

But  one  fine  day  when  you  a  lovely  butterfly  will  be, 

You’ll  surely  hardly  know  yourself,  or  so  it  seems 
to  me. 


— A.  S.,  in  Child  Garden. 
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Three  Crows 
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Correct  Position  and  Breathing 

A  LESSON  OUTLINE. 

All  children  in  this  room  will  now  take  a 
good  position.  Charles  may  come  to  the  front 
and  tell  us  who  he  thinks  is  sitting  correctly. 
Yes,  Mary  is.  Let  us  all  look  at  Mary  and  see 
just  how  she  is  sitting.  Her  body  is  erect;  the 
back  of  her  hips  is  straight  against  the  back  of 
the  chair;  her  chest  is  well  expanded;  her  feet 
are  square  on  the  floor.  We  all  may  look  as 
well  as  Mary.  There,  what  a  fine  appearance 
my  school  presents !  I  am  proud  of  it. 

Now,  you  may  stand  beside  your  desks.  We 
will  open  the  window  a  little.  Why?  Could  we 
live  without  air?  The  more  fresh  air  we  get 
the  healthier  and  livelier  we  shall  be.  In  order 
to  get  plenty  of  air  we  must  help  our  chests 
to  grow.  We  will  take  these  exercises  to 
strengthen  them: 

First,  we  must  stand  correctly.  Raise  the 
crown  of  your  head,  but  keep  your  chin  drawn 
m  (like  this).  Throw  your  shoulders  back;  oh, 
not  too  far,  that  is  unnatural.  Are  your  knees 
together?  Turn  your  toes  out,  so  ‘(60  deg.). 
Why,  I  have  a  room  full  of  soldiers ! 

Now,  for  the  exercises.  Extend  arms  hori¬ 
zontally  in  front,  tips  of  fingers  touching. 
Reach  hands  backward  as  far  as  you  can, 
stretching  muscles  of  chest  and  arm.  Can  you 
feel  your  chest  muscles  move?  What  else  can 
you  feel?  (Chest  swells  out).  This  exercise 
broadens  the  chest.  Now  we  will  try  some¬ 
thing  to  heighten  it.  Put  your  left  hand  on 
chest,  right  hand  below  it,  at  waist-line;  press 
gently  with  right  hand,  at  the  same  time  try¬ 
ing  to  lift  muscles  of  your  upper  chest;  one, 
two,  one,  etc.  Try  the  same  movement  without 
the  aid  of  the  hands. 

Here  is  another:  Hands  together  in  front, 

fingers  interlocked,  palms  pointing  upward. 

Fill  lungs  with  air,  bringing  hands  upon  head. 
Hold  the  breath  with  hands  at  back  of  neck. 
Expel  breath,  bringing  joined  hands  back  over 
head  to  position. 

Now  one  more:  Hands  together  behind, 

fingers  interlocked,  palms  pointing  upward. 

Extend  joined  hands  as  far  backward  as  pos¬ 
sible  while  taking  a  deep  inspiration.  Expel 
breath  and  let  the  hands  fall  lifeless. 

Next  we  will  take  an  exercise  that  will  help 
our  lungs :  Expel  your  breath  and  as  I  raise 
my  hand  inhale  air  thru  the  nose.  As  I  lower 
my  hand  let  it  pass  gradually  out  of  the  lungs 
thru  the  mouth.  We  may  sometimes  expel  the 
breath  thru  the  nose  instead  of  the  mouth,  but 
we  must  always  inhale  thru  the  nose. 

Let  us  try  this  exercise  again.  Can  you  feel 
the  lungs  expand  way  down  to  the  waist?  Test, 
by  lightly  clasping  the  waist,  letting  the  middle 
fingers  just  touch  one  another.  Now  draw  the 
air  into  the  lower  part  of  the  lungs.  Do  you 
feel  your  finger  tips  incline  to  pull  apart?  If 
they  do  not  you  may  know  that  your  clothing 
is  too  tight.  The  lungs  and  chest  will  not  grow 
if  the  clothing  is  too  tight. 


This  last  exercise  is  very  helpful.  Practice 
it  at  home  as  often  as  you  can,  but  be  sure 
to  do  it  just  as  I  have  taught  you. 

Note — In  all  respiratory  exercises  the  children  should 
be  urged  to  a  forced  respiration,  i.  e.,  a  deeper  breath 
than  the  normal.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have 
the  breathing  slow  and  even,  not  a  quick  gasp  or  sigh, 
which  may  lead  to  dizziness.  At  first  the  breathing 
may  be  very  audible  in  the  respiratory  exercises;  this 
may  be  found  necessary  during  a  few  weeks  to  insure 
that  the  right  thing  is  being  done.  As  soon  as  possible 
the  breath,  tho  just  as  deep,  should  be  slower  in  order 
to  give  strength  and  control  to  the  respiratory 
muscles,  and  the  breathing  will  then  be  quieter.  In  all 
cases  an  exaggerated  lifting  of  the  shoulders  should  be 
avoided. 


The  Wailing  Wind 

[selected] 

My  mother  told  me  long  ago 
When  I  was  a  little  lad, 

That  when  the  wind  went  wailing  so, 
Somebody  had  been  bad. 

And  then,  when  I  was  snug  in  bed, 

Whither  I  had  been  sent, 

With  the  blankets  pulled  up  ’round  my  head, 
I’d  think  of  what  my  mother’d  said, 

And  wonder  what  boy  she  meant! 

And,  “Who’s  been  bad  to-day?”  I’d  ask 
Of  the  wind  that  hoarsely  blew, 

And  the  voice  would  say  in  its  moanful  way : 
Y-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o ! 

Y-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o ! 

Y-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o ! 


The  Brown  Thrush 

There’s  a  merry  brown  thrush  singing  up  in  a 
tree, 

He’s  singing  to  you,  he’s  singing  to  me, 

And  what  does  he  say,  little  girl,  little  boy? 
“Oh,  the  world’s  running  over  with  joy! 
Don’t  you  hear?  Don’t  you  see? 

Hush!  Look  in  my  tree, 

I’m  as  happy  as  happy  can  be.” 

And  the  brown  thrush  kept  singing, 

“A  nest,  do  you  see, 

And  five  eggs  hid  by  me  in  a  juniper  tree? 
Don’t  meddle!  Don’t  touch!  little  girl,  little 
boy, 

Or  the  world  will  lose  some  of  its  joy! 

Now  I’m  glad,  now  I’m  free ! 

And  I  always  shall  be, 

If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me.” 

So  the  merry  brown  thrush  sings  away  in  the 
tree, 

To  you  and  to  me,  to  you  and  to  me; 

And  he  sings  all  the  day,  little  girl,  little  boy, 
“Oh,  the  world’s  running  over  with  joy; 

But  long  it  won’t  be, 

Don’t  you  know?  don’t  you  see? 

Unless  we  are  as  good  as  can  be.” 

— Larcom. — 


First  Year  Plans  for  Number  Work 


First  Week 

MONDAY 

Count  by  twos  to  one  hundred. 

Add  6  to  each  of  the  following  numbers :  32, 
43,  61,  52,  20,  33,  12,  31,  41,  52,  62,  13. 

TUESDAY 

Subtraction: 

1.  There  were  twelve  crocuses  in  blossom  in 
the  garden.  Six  of  them  died.  How  many  were 
left? 

2.  Thirty  children  planted  each  a  tiny  tree  on 
Arbor  Day.  Six  of  the  trees  died.  How  many 
lived  ? 

3.  There  are  twenty-five  children  in  the  first 
grade  room.  Six  of  them  are  going  to  speak 
pieces  on  Arbor  Day.  How  many  will  not  speak- 
pieces  ? 

4.  Thirteen  sparrows  were  eating  oats  in  the 
street.  Along  came  a  cat  and  six  of  the  spar¬ 
rows  flew  away.  How  many  were  left? 

5.  Write  a  problem  about  eleven  birds  and 
six  birds. 

6.  Three  from  6  leaves  how  many  ?  From  8? 
From  10?  12?  14? 

7.  Six  from  12  leaves  how  many?  From  13? 
14?  15?  16? 

WEDNESDAY 


Count  by  threes,  from  three  to  ninety. 
Addition: 


1  +  7=  ? 

5  +  7=  ? 

9  +  7=  ? 

2  +  7=  ? 

6  +  7=  ? 

10  +  7  =  ? 

3  +  7=  ? 

7  4-7=? 

11  +  7  =  ? 

4  +  7=  ? 

Subtraction: 

8  +  7=  ? 

THURSDAY 

12  +  7  =  ? 

7— 7  =  ? 

11  —  7=  ? 

15  — 7  =  ? 

8  —  7=  ? 

12  — 7  =  ? 

16  — 7  =  ? 

9  — 7=  ? 

13  —  7  =  ? 

17  —  7  =  ? 

10  — 7  =  ? 

14  — 7  =  ? 
19  —  7=  ? 
FRIDAY 

18  — 7  =  ? 

Miscellaneous : 

10  —  7  =  ? 

2  +  7=  ? 

9  +  7=  ? 

9  —  7=  ? 

13  — 7  =  ? 

16  — 7  =  ? 

3  +  7=  ? 

7  +  7  =  ? 

8  +  7=  ? 

11  +  7  =  ? 

Second  Week 

MONDAY 


Addition: 


2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

+7 

+7 

+7 

+7 

+7 

+7 

7  + 

72 

+7 

82 

+7 

92 

+7 

TUESDAY 

Subtraction: 

19  29  39  49  59  69  79  89  99 
— 7  —7  —7  —7  —7  —7  —7  —7  —7 


17  27  37  47  57  67  77  87  97 
—7  —7  —7  —7  —7  —7  —7  —7  —7 


WEDNESDAY 

Write  all  the  numbers  ending  in  7,  from  7 
to  77. 

Add  7  to  each  of  the  following  numbers :  41, 


32,  30,  51, 

60,  72, 

GO 

© 

91. 

THURSDAY 

Addition: 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

o 

O 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

FRIDAY 

Play  candy  store,  using  toy  money,  and 
making  change  up  to  $1.00. 

Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Miscellaneous : 

3  +  5  =?  11  —  5=?  12  —  6=? 

7  —  4  =  ?  5  +  7  =  ?  12  +  7=? 

14  —  6=?  20  —  7=?  14  +  6=? 

14  —  6=?  15  —  5=?  21  +  7=? 

11  +  7  =  ? 

6  +  2  —  3  +  1  +  2=  ? 

5_ 3  +  1  — 2  +  1  +  2  +1=? 

TUESDAY 

How  tall  is  the  teacher?  How  tall  is  the 
tallest  pupil  in  the  room?  How  tall  is  the 
shortest  pupil  in  the  room?  Are  there  any  two 
pupils  in  the  room  of  exactly  the  same  height? 
How  tall  are  they  ? 

WEDNESDAY 

Addition: 

13  23  33  43  53  63  73 

+7  +7  +7  +7  +7  +7  +7 


83  93 

+7  +7 

Add  6  to  each  of  the  following  numbers :  23, 
42,  51,  64,  73,  82,  91. 

THURSDAY 

Subtraction: 

18  28  38  48  58  68  78 

_7  —7  —7  —7  —7  —7  —7 

6  '• 


88  98 

—7  —7 


307 


308 
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Subtract  6  from  each  of  the  following  num¬ 
bers  :  29,  38,  47,  56,  69,  78. 

FRIDAY 

1.  Five  +8+2+5+2=? 

2.  Six  —  3  +  2-f  1  — 2  +  2  =  ? 

3.  Twelve  —  1  —  1  —  1  —  l  —  l _ i _ i 

—  ? 

4.  Six-f-l  +  l-t-l  +  l  +  l  +  l  +  l=  ? 

Play  buzz,  using  seven  for  “buzzy.” 


Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

Addition: 

13  23  33  43  53 

+  6  +7  +6  +7  +6 


63  73  83  93 
+7  +6  +7  +6 


Subtraction: 

17  27  37  47  57  67  77  87  97 
—6  — 7  — 6  —7  — 6  —7  — 6  — 7  —6 


TUESDAY 

Addition: 

3  5  7  6  7 

2  12  2  3 

12  112 
1  3  3  3  1 

4  112  3 


4  3  4  3  4 

2  2  3  2  3 

112  5  1 

3  4  112 

5  2  5  3  5 


WEDNESDAY 

1.  Frank  had  14  cents  and  gave  his  sister 
6.  How  many  cents  had  he  left? 

2.  I  had  3  peaches  and  mother  gave  me  6 
more.  How  many  had  I  then? 

3.  Write  five  number  problems. 

THURSDAY 

Measure  the  plants  in  the  schoolroom.  How 
long  is  your  handkerchief?  Is  it  as  wide  as  it  is 
long? 


FRIDAY 

Choose  sides,  and  have  an  addition  and  sub¬ 
traction  match. 


Second  Year 


First  Week 


MONDAY 

Count  by  sevens,  from  7  to  77. 


Multiplication: 
8  X  1  =  ? 

1  X  8=  ? 

8  X  2=  ? 

2  X  8=  ? 

8  X  3=  ? 

6X 


8X4=? 

4X8=? 

8  X  5  =  ? 

5  X  8=  ? 

8  X  6=  ? 

=  ?  8  X 


v  7X  8=  ? 

8  X  9=  ? 

9  X  8  =  ? 
8  X  10=  ? 

10  x  8  =  ? 

7=  ? 


Division: 

8  =  1  =  ? 
16  =  8=  ? 
64  =  8  =  ? 

56  = 


TUESDAY 

8  =  8=  ? 
32  =  8  =  ? 
48  =  8  =  ? 
8  =  ?  80 


24  =  8  =  ? 
40  =  8  =  ? 
72  =  8  =  ? 
8=  ? 


Number  Plans 

8  +  7  +  8-f  7  +  8=? 

8  —  7  4-8  —  7  +  8  —  7  =  ? 

8  —  7  +  6  —  5  +  4  —  3=? 

FRIDAY 

Play  grocery  store,  using  toy  money. 

Second  Week 

Multiplication : 

211  210  311  200  510 

8  8  8  8  8 


Division: 

8  |  888  8  |  800  8  |  160  8  |  328 


Miscellaneous : 
3  X  8=  ? 
24  =  8  =  ? 

8  X  6=  ? 
32  =  8  =  ? 

8  X  5=  ? 


WEDNESDAY 


10  X  2  =  ? 
80  X  8  =  ? 
5  X  8=  ? 
72  =  8  =  ? 
8  X  1  =  ? 
8  =  8=  ? 

THURSDAY 


8  X  10=  ? 
16=  8  =  ? 
2  X  8=  ? 
64  =  8  =  ? 
40  =  8  =  ? 


Add  8  to  each  of  the  following  numbers:  21, 
32,  63,  72,  84,  26,  35,  75,  42,  56. 

General  Examples: 

8+8+8+8+8=? 

7+7+7+7+7=? 


TUESDAY 

Addition: 

424 

276 

354 

281 

174 

712 

621 

827 

221 

171 

374 

438 

761 

267 

581 

211 

543 

187 

834 

163 


WEDNESDAY 

Write  all  the  numbers  ending  in  8,  from  8 
to  108. 

1.  If  church  begins  at  half-past  ten  and  lasts 
for  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  at  what  time 
does  it  close? 

2.  If  Sunday-school  begins  at  twelve  o’clock 
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and  lasts  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  at  what  time 
does  it  close? 

3.  Write  two  clock  problems. 


THURSDAY 

Write  the  Roman  numerals, 
twelve  and  going  back  to  one. 


Miscellaneous 

7  X  8  =  ? 

9  X  8  =  ? 

8  x  10=  ? 

2  X  8=  ? 

4  x  8  =  ? 

8  X  1=  ? 


-Multiplication: 

8  X  7  ==  ? 

9  X  7=  ? 

7  X  10=  ? 

2  V  7  =  ? 

4  X  7=  ? 

7  X  1=  ? 


beginning  at 


8  X  6  =  ? 

9  X  6=  ? 
6  x  10=  ? 
2  X  6=  ? 
4  X  6=  ? 
6  X  1=? 


FRIDAY 

Have  a  number  match,  choosing  sides,  and 
reviewing  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  tables. 


Third  Week 

MONDAY 

Write  the  multiplication  table  of  four,  five 
and  six. 

TUESDAY 

Write  the  addition,  subtraction  and  multipli¬ 
cation  table  of  seven  and  eight. 

WEDNESDAY 

Write  the  division  table  of  seven  and  eight. 
THURSDAY 

Write  all  the  numbers  ending  in  8,  from  8 
to  88. 

Multiplication : 

110  100  211  210  311 

8  8  8  8  8 


8)888  8)408  8)488  8)248  8)568 


FRIDAY 

Play  meat  market,  -using  toy  money. 

Fourth  Week 

MONDAY 

1.  A  box  held  35  letters.  Marion  made  two 
words  of  8  letters  each  from  them.  How  many 
letters  were  left? 

2.  Four  and  3  and  2  and  1  and  7  are  how 
many? 

3.  Fifteen  — 3  — 3  — 3  — 3  are  how  many? 

4.  Twenty  +1  — 2  -f-1  =  ? 

5.  Billy  had  16  cents  and  lost  8.  How  many 
had  he  left? 


TUESDAY 

Play  grocery  store,  using  toy  money. 
WEDNESDAY 


Measure  objects,  out-of-doors. 


Addition: 

415 

716 

627 

480 

222 

123 

721 

382 

123 

804 

333 

123 

181 

451 

753 

408 

444 

123 

218 

327 

426 

840 

555 

456 

Add  eight  to  each  of  the  following  numbers : 
22,  43,  52,  17,  23,  41,  72. 

THURSDAY 

Write  all  the  numbers  ending  in  8,  from  8 
to  888. 

FRIDAY 

Review  all  the  tables  of  the  month. 


Some  High  Percentages  in  Spelling  Tests 

The  following  comments  on  a  written  spell¬ 
ing  lesson  observed  in  a  third-year  class  may 
explain,  in  a  measure,  the  surprisingly  high 
standards  attained  in  written  examinations  by 
the  pupils  of  some  schools. 

The  children  were  directed  to  write  seven 
sentences  as  dictated  by  the  teacher.  During 
the  dictation  the  instructor  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  telling  one  pupil,  “I  see  a  word  mis¬ 
spelled  in  the  third  line”;  or  “Your  second  sen¬ 
tence  is  not  punctuated  correctly.” 

In  fact,  the  class  was  given  so  much  assist¬ 
ance,  their  errors  were  pointed  out  so  clearly, 
that  the  observer  could  not  help  concluding 
that  the  purpose  was  to  deceive  the  authority, 
who  was  to  judge  from  the  proficiency  of  the 
class. 

Take  this  example:  The  teacher  dictated 
“Pm  coming,”  said  Nellie.  “Wait  till  I  write 
this  word.”  The  interrupted  quotation  caused 
trouble,  the  children  placing  their  quotation 
marks  indiscriminately. 

The  point  was  cleared  by  the  teacher  having 
the  pupils  tell  her  the  words  of  the  speaker. 
After  this,  most  of  the  class  put  the  quotation 
marks  correctly. 

BUT,  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  written  re¬ 
view  of  subjects  that  had  been  thoroly  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  teacher  and  grasped  by  the  chil¬ 
dren.  By  looking  over  these  papers,  revised 
with  the  teacher’s  assistance,  will  the  higher 
authority  —  principal  or  superintendent  —  to 
whom  they  are  submitted  form  a  correct  con¬ 
ception  of  these  children’s  efficiency  in  spelling, 
or  of  the  instructor’s  ability  to  help  them  attain 
this  efficiency  ? 


From  Lips  and  Heart 

Where  is  the  teacher  who  does  not  feel  the 
better  for  a  cheery  “Good-morning!”  from 
every  little  pair  of  lips?  It  breaks  the  ice  so 
pleasantly  for  a  day’s  trip  together. 

Sometimes  they  forget  it,  of  course!  Home 
thoughts  make  them  abstract,  but  try  surpris¬ 
ing  Edward  some  time  by  saying,  “Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Edward!  I  am  ahead  of  you  in  our  greet¬ 
ing!”  He  will  be  first  next  time,  sure! 

— E.  Maie  Seyfert. 
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Weather  Observations 

What  day  of  the  month  is  this? 

Who  looked  at  the  thermometer  outside  this 
morning? 

How  many  degrees  did  it  register? 

How  many  colors  did  you  see  in  the  sky  as 
you  came  to  school? 

What  about  the  clouds  ? 

What  sort  of  weather  do  you  think  we  shall 
have  to-day?  Why? 

What  kind  of  wind  is  blowing  this  morning? 
In  what  direction  are  the  trees  bending? 
Where  does  the  weather-vane  point? 

In  what  direction  are  the  clouds  traveling? 
What  does  this  kind  of  wind  bring? 

MEMORY  GEM 

Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  rain? 

The  East  wind.  Children  and  farmers  know 
That  cows  come  shivering  up  the  lane 
When  the  East  wind  begins  to  blow. 


The  Clock 

How  do  we  know  when  it  is  time  to  go  to 
school? 

What  tells  us  when  it  is  time  to  have  recess? 
What  tells  us  when  to  go  home? 

Where  is  the  clock? 

Can  you  hear  it?  What  does  it  say? 

Let  us  all  say  it! 

What  part  of  the  clock  does  the  ticking? 
What  parts  of  the  clock  move? 

What  is  the  face  of  the  clock? 

What  is  the  clock  case? 

How  many  hands  has  the  clock? 

What  does  the  little  hand  tell  ? 

What  does  the  big  hand  tell? 

How  do  the  hands  tell  the  time  of  day? 

How  many  numbers  are  on  the  face? 

What  do  the  short  lines  between  the  figures 
show? 

How  many  minutes  are  between  the  figures 
12  and  1? 

How  many  between  1  and  2  ? 

How  many  between  12  and  2? 

How  many  between  12  and  3? 

How  many  between  3  and  6  ? 

How  many  between  6  and  9  ? 

How  many  between  3  and  9? 

How  many  between  12  and  6? 

How  many  between  12  and  9? 

How  many  between  9  and  12? 

How  many  around  the  whole  face  of  the 
clock,  from  12  back  to  12? 

Now  we  have  the  whole  multiplication  table 
of  5.  Let  us  say  it  together:  1X5  =  5, 
2X5  =  10,  3x5  =  15,  4x5  =  20,  etc. 

(In  the  same  way  the  table  of  10  up  to 
6  X  10  may  be  developed;  also  the  table  of 
15  up  to  4  X  15,  and  the  20  up  to  3  X  20.) 
How  do  we  keep  the  clock  going? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  clock  and  a 
watch  ? 


Who  knows  of  any  clocks  besides  the  one  here 
at  school  and  those  in  your  homes? 


Telling  Time 

[Supply  a  cardboard  clock  face  with  two 
movable  hands  of  the  same  material.  The 
older  children  will  be  glad  to  make  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Hang  it  up  so  that  all  may  see  it.] 

Which  is  the  hour  hand?  Why  is  it  called 
hour  hand? 

Which  is  the  minute  hand?  Why  do  we  call 
it  the  minute  hand? 

How  long  does  it  take  the  minute  hand  to 
move  from  one  figure  to  the  next?  (Move  hand 
from  one  minute  mark  to  next  and  so  on  till 
the  next  figure  is  reached,  the  class  counting 
aloud.) 

How  long  does  it  take  the  minute  hand  to 
travel  once  around  the  whole  face  of  the  clock? 
(Move  hand  one  minute  at  a  time,  the  class 
counting  aloud  to  60.) 

How  many  minutes  does  it  take  the  hour 
hand  to  travel  one  figure  to  the  next? 

[Develop  twelve  o’clock,  one  o’clock,  two 
o’clock,  etc.] 

Where  does  the  minute  hand  point  at  every 
full  hour?  (It  tells  that  60  minutes  are  up.) 

[Develop  five  minutes  past  the  hour,  ten 
minutes  past  the  hour,  fifteen  minutes  past  the 
hour,  and  so  on  by  progressing  five  minutes  at 
the  time,  until  thirty  minutes  past  the  hour  is 
reached.] 

Who  knows  another  way  of  saying  thirty 
minutes  past  twelve?  (Half  past  twelve.) 

Where  does  the  minute  hand  point  when  it  is 
half  past  the  hour?  (Thirty  minutes  is  half 
way  around  the  face  of  the  clock.) 

Now  let  us  go  on.  [Use  toy  clock  all  the  way 
thru  in  illustrating.]  How  many  minutes  past 
the  hour  when  the  minute  hand  points  to  7? 
to  8?  to  9?  to  10?  to  11?‘ 

Who  can  tell  me  another  way  for  saying 
thirty-five  minutes  past  twelve?  (Twenty-five 
minutes  of  one.)  Yes,  after  we  have  passed  the 
half  hour  we  begin  to  think  of  the  hour  that  is 
to  come.  That  is  why  we  say  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes  of,  twenty  minutes  of,  fifteen  minutes  of, 
ten  minutes  of,  five  minutes  of. 

Now  I  will  have  the  minute  hand  point  to 
number  9  again.  Who  can  tell  what  time  it  is 
by  this  clock?  (A  quarter  of  twelve.) 

How  many  quarters  are  there  in  an  hour? 

Here  is  a  watch.  How  many  hands  has  it? 

What  is  the  tiny  little  hand  called  that  goes 
merrily  ticking  around  its  own  little  circle? 
(The  second  hand.) 

Who  knows  how  many  seconds  the  tiny  hand 
marks  in  one  minute? 

So  it  takes  sixty  seconds  to  make  a  minute 
and  sixty  minutes  to  make  an  hour. 

Who  knows  of  other  ways  of  telling  time? 

Who  will  tell  us  about  the  sun  dial? 

Which  is  the  surest  way  of  telling  time? 


Hints  and  Helps 

Plans,  Methods,  Devices  and  Suggestions  from  Teacher’s  Workshops 


Finding  Time  for  Good  Things 

On  Mondays  we  usually  give  the  hour  for 
nature  work  to  lessons  on  the  object,  which 
may  be  a  leaf,  a  branch,  tree,  flower  or  fruit. 
On  Tuesdays  we  devote  the  hour  to  painting 
the  object.  Each  child  has  his  box  of  colors, 
brush  and  cup  of  water  for  mixing  the  paint. 
The  color  has  been  talked  of  in  the  previous 
lesson.  If  the  object  is  small,  each  child  has 
one  on  his  desk  to  look  at.  On  Wednesday,  if 
the  object  studied  is  one  that  may  be  conven¬ 
tionalized  for  decorative  drawing,  we  let  the 
children  make  original  designs,  either  for  bor¬ 
der,  corner  or  center  decorations.  Thursday  is 
then  frequently  given  to  the  construction  of 
some  object  such  as  a  book,  cover,  a  picture 
frame,  a  box,  basket,  which  when  finished  is 
decorated  With  the  design  originated  the  pre¬ 
vious  day.  Friday  is  usually  given  to  review¬ 
ing  the  points  which  are  to  be  especially  fixed 
in  memory. 

New  York.  L.  C.  B. 


Plans  for  Neatness 

We  country  teachers,  of  course,  are  all 
bothered  with  dirt,  and  if  any  little  plans  will 
help  to  make  this  less  I  know  we  will  all  be  glad. 

One  good  plan  for  keeping  the  floor  under  the 
desks  clean  is  to  quietly  inspect  them  at  night, 
and  then  let  the  one  who  has  the  dirtiest  desk 
clean  the  others  and  pick  up  the  paper,  etc.,  on 
the  floor,  after  the  rest  have  been  excused.  I 
have  tried  this  and  find  that  it  works  so  well 
that  I  am  saved  much  sweeping. 

Have  a  regular  time  for  cleaning  out  desks 
and  insist  that  it  shall  be  done  at  that  time,  and 
'  all  unnecessary  papers  destroyed.  Have  waste 
baskets  and  see  that  they  are  used.  Let  the 
children  care  for  the  boards  and  appoint  cer¬ 
tain  ones  to  clean  them,  also  the  erasers  each 
week.  It  you  have  school  room  decorations, 
such  as  chains,  raffia  work,  pictures,  etc.,  see 
that  all  are  displayed  in  good  shape,  and  that 
no  dust  gathers  on  them.  Everything  should 
look  neat  and  attractive.  If  anything  is  dis¬ 
gusting  it  is  to  go  into  a  schoolroom  and  see 
books,  papers,  etc.,  scattered  around  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  dust. 

Let  us  be  neat  ourselves,  keep  our  schoolroom 
neat,  and  our  pupils  will  strive  to  be  neat  about 
their  person  and  their  work. 

Michigan.  Bessie  L.  Iles. 


Varied  Positions 

It  is  strange  how  a  change  of  position  while 
reciting  or  singing  will  waken  a  class  of  little 
ones.  I  often  tell  my  boys  and  girls  to  rise, 
face  the  opposite  direction  from  what  they  are 
accustomed  to,  and  then  we  sing,  but  with  a 


new  zeal;  sometimes  one  side  of  the  room  faces 
the  other,  again  they  all  march  quietly  to  the 
front  of  the  room  and  sing  in  a  “big  choir.” 
We  also  have  solos,  duets  and  quartets.  There 
are  always  some  who  lead  in  that  line  and  they 
choose  others  to  help  them.  I  have  seen  chil¬ 
dren  who  can’t  keep  a  tune  make  a  bold  effort 
to  sing  a  solo  so  that  they  may  choose  others 
to  help  them  in  the  chorus. 

There  are  nine  in  my  first  grade  and  when 
standing  in  an  even  line  I  tell  them  they  are 
like  a  straight  rod  and  let  them  form  into  a 
ring  by  each  one  stepping  out  as  he  spells  the 
word  I  pronounce  and,  joining  hands  with  each 
other,  form  a  ring.  Anyone  failing  to  spell 
his  word  breaks  the  ring  and  his  space  is  left 
open  until  he  finds  his  word  in  the  lesson,  spells 
it  and  closes  the  opening.  Sometimes  they 
form  in  a  square,  and  they  soon  learned  that 
4x2  =  8,  the  ninth  one  acting  as  teacher  in 
pronouncing  the  words.  Forming  a  triangle, 
3  x  3  is  a  practical  result.  There  are  six  win¬ 
dows  in  our  room.  I  often  tell  each  one  to 
choose  a  word  from  the  lesson,  which  they  are, 
go  to  the  window,  and  as  I  go  to  each  one  they 
tell  me  who  they  are  and  what  they  say  (spell 
it) .  Don’t  be  afraid  to  let  these  little  men 
and  women  be  real  actors  on  the  schoolroom’s 
stage  whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  E.  Maie  Seyfert. 


Impersonation 

Inanimate  objects  and  lower  forms  of  life  talk 
about  themselves  in  the  first  person.  Tennyson 
could  make  this  succeed  occasionally,  as  in  his 
“Talking  Oak,”  and  “The  Brook.”  But  Ten¬ 
nyson  never  wrote  a  school  reader,  and  he  has 
left  no  successors.  It  is  not  poetic,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  exalting  to  read : 

“I  was  a  worm.  I  ate  green  leaves  till  I 
could  eat  no  more.  I  went  to  sleep,”  etc. — all, 
of  course,  leading  on  to  the  denouement  of  the 
butterfly.  Or : 

“I  am  a  mouse.  I  love  to  crawl  into  holes, 
and  to  steal  cheese  in  the  pantry.  I  am  afraid 
of  the  cat,”  etc.,  etc. 

Do  children  really  like  these  things?  Do 
they  respect  them?  Can  we  expect  that  they 
will  read  these  effusions  with  spirit  and  expres¬ 
sion — especially  when  they  have  read  or  heard 
them  read  a  score  of  times?  Let  us  respect  the 
child’s  common  sense,  which  is  ordinarily 
superior  to  our  own.  James  C.  Fernald. 

THE  WISE  OLD  OWL 
“  A  wise  old  owl  lived  in  an  oak, 

The  more  he  saw  the  less  he  spoke. 

“  The  less  he  spoke,  the  more  he  heard; 

Why  can’t  we  all  be  like  that  bird?  ” 
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Decorative  Borders 

The  white  paper  used  in  packing  ribbons  is  a 
very  useful  article  in  the  schoolroom.  Being 
waste  material,  it  can  be  procured  at  very  little 
expense  from  milliners  and  retail  merchants. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  uses  is  for  decorative 
borders. 

A  border  of  babies  is  made  by  cutting  pic¬ 
tures  of  children  from  journal  fashion  plates 
and  mounting  them  on  the  ribbon  paper.  A 
background  of  hills,  woods,  fences  and  grasses 
washed  in  and  the  cut  pictures  tinted  with 
water  color  makes  an  unusually  attractive  bor¬ 
der  that  pleases  the  little  people. 

A  border  of  birds  on  the  wing  and  one  of 
gaily-colored  butterflies  made  on  the  ribbon 
paper  were  very  much  admired.  The  ribbon 
paper  can  easily  be  decorated  with  water  colors, 
so  that  older  children  may  be  put  to  work  one 
at  a  time  to  make  a  border  of  tulips. 


Lanterns  painted  by  pupils  on  such  paper  or 
painted  by  entire  class  and  mounted  on  the  rib¬ 
bon  paper  make  very  pretty  borders. 

Ohio.  Anne  Forester. 


Get  Ready  for  Penmanship 

Teachers,  do  you  dislike  the  period  for  pre¬ 
paring  for  penmanship  ? 

I  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  day  by  allowing  two  boys  and  girls 
to  pass  ink  bottles  and  copies  while  the  school, 
sitting  in  position  (arms  folded),  sing  a  song. 
They  try  to  finish  their  task  before  the  song  is 
ended,  and  it  is  a  game  full  of  business.  Pens 
have  been  laid  on  each  desk  at  the  previous 
intermission,  and  all  are  ready  to  write  at  the 
same  time.  We  collect  everything  the  same 
way.  Try  it ! 

E.  Maie  Seyfert. 


Circus  Paper  Cuttings. 


Riddlcmeree 

FOR  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

Born  in  winter,  dies  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  grows  with  root  up¬ 
ward. 

An  icicle. 


In  the  church,  but  not  in  the 
steeple ; 

In  the  preacher,  but  not  in  the 
people; 

In  the  oyster,  but  not  in  the 
shell ; 

In  the  clapper,  but  not  in  the 
bell. 

The  letter  R. 


Six  daughters  each  had  a 
brother.  How  many  children 
in  the  family? 

Seven. 


A  cat  in  each  corner  of  the 
room.  A  cat  opposite  each  cat. 
A  cat  looking  at  each  cat.  A 
cat  sitting  on  each  cat’s  tail. 
How  many  cats? 

Four. 


In  the  moon,  but  not  in  the  sun, 
In  the  pistol,  but  not  in  the  gun, 
In  the  fork,  but  not  in  the  knife, 
In  the  parson,  but  not  in  his 
wife, 

In  the  rogue,  but  not  in  the 
thief, 

In  a  book,  but  not  in  a  leaf, 

In  the  town,  but  not  the  street, 
In  the  toes,  but  not  in  the  feet. 

The  letter  O. 
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Some  Dainty  Pets 

We  happened  upon  them  quite  by  accident  in 
this  way: 

The  school  had  begun  an  experimental  study 
of  insects  and  with  the  locusts,  beetles  and  but¬ 
terflies  that  were  brought  in  by  the  children 
came  a  box  of  very  lively  caterpillars,  collected 
from  a  passion  flower  vine.  This  vine  is  a 
favorite  pasture  for  a  particularly  ferocious 
looking  little  caterpillar. 

We  examined  the  wriggling  specimens  rather 
gingerly  and  put  them  into  a  bottle  with  the 
intention  of  preserving  them  in  alcohol  for  a 
more  thoro  investigation  of  their  anatomy  when 
they  should  seem  less  formidable. 

Next  morning  when  the  bottle  was  brought 
down,  behold,  and  what  did  we  find  but  two 
little  chrysalids  hanging  to  the  top  of  the  bot¬ 
tle,  each  with  a  little  tuft  of  hairy  brush  at 
the  end,  the  remains  of  what  had  been  a  brown 
little  coat. 

Here  was  a  new  idea  suggested  to  us!  We 
need  not  “chase,  the  winged  butterfly”  with  net 
and  collecting  box !  We  could  develop  our  own 
specimens ! 

It  was  only  two  weeks  until  we  found  two 
beautiful  orange  red  butterflies  in  the  bottle; 
but  the  door  of  their  prison  was  so  small  that 
we  had  to  batter  down  the  walls  in  order  to  re¬ 
lease  the  prisoners,  and  in  the  tumult  one  of 
them  had  a  wing  so  damaged  as  to  utterly  spoil 
his  good  looks — and  so  saved  his  life,  for  he 
could  still  fly,  and  we  let  him  go. 

The  other  we  put  into  the  cyanide  jar  while 
the  bloom  of  youth  was  still  on  his  wings  and 
we  have  him,  mounted,  in  all  his  brilliant 
beauty,  our  first  “own”  butterfly. 

But  there  have  been  many  others  quite  as  fine 
specimens  since,  tho  few  have  gone  into  the 
deadly  jar;  for  our  school  is  not  killing  butter¬ 
flies  wholesale.  We  try  to  find  the  male  and 
female  of  each  variety,  and  stop  at  that. 

FEEDING  THE  CATERPILLAR 

Each  child  has  at  home  at  least  one  cater¬ 
pillar  in  a  saucer  with  a  glass  tumbler  turned 
over  it.  The  caterpillar  is  fed  upon  whatever 
it  likes  best,  and  that  is  usually  the  foliage  of 
the  plant  upon  which  it  is  found.  Sometimes 
the  little  fellow  is  captured  as  he  travels  over 
the  ground,  and  much  interest  is  taken  by  his 
captor  in  spreading  before  him  all  the  dainties 
of  the  neighborhood  in  the  way  of  leaves  from 
garden,  orchard  and  park. 

When  the  little  epicure  finds  what  he  likes  he 
at  once  falls  to  eating  and  keeps  it  up  vora- 
ciously  whenever  his  table  is  spread  with  fresh 

viands.  .  ,  . 

By  and  by  we  come  upon  him  when  a  change 
has  taken  place.  He  has  changed  his  dress 
more  than  once,  but  never  was  he  like  this  be¬ 
fore.  He  has  gone  to  bed  and  pulled  the  covers 
over  his  head — perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  the 
dark — and  his  little  hairy  coat  he  has  hung  on 

the  bed  post.  ^ 

Being  but  novices,  we  know  not  what  he  will 


be  next,  so  wait  in  delightful  anticipation  for 
him  to  wake  up. 

THE  BUTTERFLY 

We  have  never  yet  had  the  good  luck  to  see 
our  caterpillar  fold  about  him  the  “drapery  of 
his  couch  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams,” 
but  just  once  we  had  the  rare  fortune  to  come 
upon  him  just  as  he  rolled  out  of  the  chrysalis, 
a  very  damp,  and  apparently  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  butterfly — reminding  one  somewhat  of  a 
chicken  just  out  of  the  shell.  He  walked  about 
and  shook  his  wings,  wondering,  possibly,  what 
sort  of  Raleigh  cloak  his  tailor  had  been  giving 
him  this  time! 

One  little  fellow  we  kept  several  days,  feed¬ 
ing  him  often  with  sugar  water.  At  first  we 
had  to  hold  him  carefully  and  with  a  pin 
straighten  out  his  proboscis  and  put  the  end  of 
it  in  the  sweet;  but  he  came  to  know  what  it 
meant  and  would  run  his  slender  thread  of  a 
tongue  out  quickly  and  eagerly  move  it  about  in 
the  liquid  as  if  enjoying  his  dinner  like  any 
other  little  gormand. 

We  came  to  love  him  so  that  we  took  him  out 
to  the  flower  garden  and  with  a  little  sigh  of 
regret  saw  him  flutter  away  to  find  his  own 
“refreshments.” 

AWAKENED  INTEREST 

The  children  are  learning  the  names  and  uses 
of  the  parts  of  an  insect,  and  we  are  making 
a  collection  of  those  in  our  own  neighborhood, 
which  we  keep  in  a  little  cabinet  made  by  one  of 
our  fifth  grade  boys. 

Sometime  we  may  have  something  interest¬ 
ing  to  report  from  our  experiments  and  ob¬ 
servations,  but  we  can  never  estimate,  much 
less  report  all  that  this  study  is  doing  for  the 
children  in  giving  them  an  interest  in  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  little  creatures  that  once  excited 
only  their  loathing  and  contempt. 

California.  Frances  R.  Saunders. 


from  Longfellow’s  “Hiawatha” 

WAH-WAH-TAYSEE,  THE  FIREFLY 
At  the  door  on  summer  evenings 
Sat  the  little  Hiawatha; 

Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine-trees, 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water, 

Sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder; 
“Minne-wawa!”  said  the  pine-trees, 
“Mudway-aushka !”  said  the  water. 

Saw  the  fire-fly,  Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting  thru  the  dusk  of  evening, 

With  the  twinkle  of  its  candle 
Lighting  up  the  brakes  and  bushes, 

And  he  sang  the  song  of  children, 

Sang  the  song  Nokomis  taught  him: 
“Wah-wah-taysee,  little  fire-fly, 

Little,  flitting,  white-fire  insect, 

Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature, 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle. 

Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me, 

Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids!” 


An  Arbor  Day  Program 

Something  for  ILvery  Child  in  the  Class  to  Say 


First  Child. 

There  isn’t  a  blossom  under  our  feet 
But  has  some  teaching  short  and  sweet, 

That  is  richly  worth  the  knowing; 

And  the  roughest  hedge  and  the  sharpest  thorn 
Is  blest  with  a  power  to  guard  or  warn, 

If  we  but  heed  its  showing. 

.■  j 

Second  Child. 

CHOOSING  THE  TREE 

Come,  happy  children,  with  footsteps  light, 

To  the  cool,  green  woods  away! 

Let  us  choose  a  tree  that  is  young  and  strong, 
To  plant  on  Arbor  Day. 

Shall  it  be  the  beech  with  its  folded  leaves, 
And  its  trunk  so  rough  and  brown  ? 

Or  the  maple,  whose  crimson  blossoms  bum 
While  softly  drifting  down? 

Here  is  the  chestnut  that  turns  to  gold 
When  the  summer  days  are  dead, 

And  here  the  oak  that  then  shall  wear 
A  robe  of  russet  red. 

Here  are  the  linden’s  pointed  buds, 

And  the  sweet-gum’s  spicy  smell, 

And  the  graceful  elm,  whose  drooping  boughs 
The  bluebirds  love  so  well. 

The  silver  birch,  like  a  white-clad  ghost, 

’Mid  the  other  trees  is  seen ; 

And  the  wild  plum  drops  her  blossoms  now, 
To  open  leaves  of  green. 

Which  shall  it  be,  O  children  dear? 

We  may  choose  whate’er  we  will, 

For  a  hundred  others  as  fair  as  these 
Are  left  in  the  forest  still. 

But  see  that  the  roots  are  strong  and  firm, 

And  the  sap  is  running  gay, 

And  bring  it  carefully  from  the  woods, 

To  plant  on  Arbor  Day. 

— Angelina  W.  Wray. 

Third  Child.  Choose  me,  for 

I  am  the  Maple,  beautiful  and  tall; 

No  fruit  bear  I,  but  calmly  wait 
Till  perfect  leaves  and  hue  of  fall 
Shall  grace  my  place  at  Beauty’s  gate. 

Fourth  Child.  Choose  me,  for 

I  am  the  hardy  Oak, 

And  toss  my  branches  to  the  sky; 

A  type  of  strength  am  I, 

And  strength  is  best.  Choose  me. 


Fifth  Child.  Choose  me,  for 

I  am  the  Chestnut  shady,  home  of  squirrels 
And  happy  birds ;  the  livelong  day 
Gay,  laughing  boys  and  merry  girls 
Within  my  shade  are  fast  at  play, 

With  fears  and  cares  away, 

And  joy  is  best.  Choose  me. 

Sixth  Child.  Choose  me, 

The  lofty,  silent  Pine; 

The  winds  and  snows  find  rest  with  me, 

And  men  seek  out  this  calm  of  mine, 

To  dream  of  things  divine. 

Choose  me. 

Seventh  Child.  Choose  me. 

The  stately  Elm  with  leaves  of  green, 
O’er-spreading  far  on  high 
Its  canopy  of  fresh  spring  leaves, 

All  hail  the  elm !  I  cry. 

Eighth  Child. 

Hurrah  for  the  beautiful  trees ! 

Hurrah  for  the  forest  grand! 

The  pride  of  His  centuries, 

The  garden  of  God’s  own  hand. 

Ninth  Child. 

WHAT  DO  WE  PLANT? 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

We  plant  the  ship,  which  will  cross  the  sea. 
We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails ; 

We  plant  the  plank  to  withstand  the  gales. 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  the  beam,  and  knee ; 

We  plant  the  ship,  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

Tenth  Child. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree  ? 

We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me; 

We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors; 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors, 

The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be; 

We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

Eleventh  Child. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see; 

We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag; 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country’s  flag; 

We  plant  the  shades,  from  the  hot  sun  free, — 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

— Henry  Abbey. 

Twelfth  Child. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  hope. 

Thirteenth  Child. 

Can’st  thou  tell,  thou  little  tree, 

What  the  glory  of  thy  boughs  shall  be? 
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Fourteenth  Child.  Twenty-ninth  Child  (With  L). 

If  thou  could’st  but  know,  thou  happy  tree,  L  is  for  Linden, 

Of  the  bliss  that  shall  inhabit  thee !  Whose  blossoms  are  sweet. 


Fifteenth  Child.  Thirtieth  Child  (With  M) . 

He  who  plants  a  tree  M  is  for  Maple, 

He  plants  peace.  Whose  leaves  are  so  neat. 


Sixteenth  Child. 

Never  hast  thou  dreamed,  thou  blessed  tree, 
Of  the  benediction  thou  shalt  be. 


Thirty -first  Child  (With  N). 
N  is  for  downy  Nests, 

Where  birdies  grow. 


Seventeenth  Child. 

He  who  plants  a  tree, 

He  plants  love. 

Eighteenth  Child. 

Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  tree, 

And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be. 

Nineteenth  Child  (Holding  letter  A,  made 
of  green  paper  leaves.) 

A  is  for  the  Ash  tree, 

Of  the  Ash,  then,  I  will  sing. 

Twentieth  Child  (Holding  B). 

B  is  for  the  Butternut, 

Better  than  anything. 

Twenty-first  Child  (With  C). 

C  is  for  the  Cherry  tree, 

That  bears  the  fruit  so  fine. 

Twenty-second  Child  (With  D). 

D  is  for  the  Dogwood; 

I’ll  take  its  flowers  for  mine. 

Twenty -third  Child  (With  E). 

E  is  for  the  Elm  trees, 

That  by  the  roadside  grow. 

Twenty-fourth  Child  (With  F). 

F  is  for  the  Fir  tree, 

Good  for  Christmas,  we  all  know. 

Twenty-fifth  Child  (With  G) . 

G  is  for  the  Grapevine, 

All  purple  in  the  fall. 


Thirty-second  Child  (With  0). 

0  is  for  Oak  tree, 

That  the  birds  love  so. 

Thirty -third  Child  (WithP). 

P  is  for  Poplar, 

That  shakes  in  the  breeze. 

Thirty-fourth  Child  (With  Q) . 

Q  is  for  Quince  bush; 

I  like  Quince,  if  you  please. 

Thirty -fifth  Child  (With  R). 

R  is  for  the  lovely  Rose, 

That  blossoms  in  June. 

Thirty-sixth  Child  (With  S). 

S  is  for  Spruce  tree, 

That’s  paper  quite  soon. 

Thirty-seventh  Child  (With  T). 

T  is  the  graceful  Tamarack, 

Unless  you  call  it  Hackmatack. 

Thirty-eighth  Child  (With  U  and  V) . 

U  is  the  useful  Underbrush, 

You  find  beside  the  wall; 

V  is  for  the  many  Vines, 

All  scarlet  in  the  fall. 

Thirty-ninth  Child  (With  W  and  X). 

W  is  the  Walnut, 

With  nuts  in  autumn  time; 

X  is  for  the  Extra  trees, 

That  have  no  words  that  rhyme. 


Twenty-sixth  Child  (With  H) . 

H  is  for  the  Hickory, 

With  fine  nuts,  tho  they  re  small. 

Twenty-seventh  Child  (With  I), 

I  is  for  the  Ivy  fair, 

That  climbs  up  porches  everywhere. 

Twenty-eighth  Child  (With  J  and  K) . 

J  is  the  Juniper, 

Always  so  green. 

K  says  ’twill  keep  so, 

Forever  I  ween. 


Fortieth  Child  (With  Y  and  Z) . 
Y  is  for  the  yellow  leaves, 

That  all  trees  sometimes  show ; 
Z  is  for  the  Zephyrs, 

That  all  the  trees  will  blow. 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

If  you  have  Red,  Weak,  Weary,  Watery  Eyes  or 
Granulated  Eyelids.  Murine  Doesn’t  Smart— 
Soothes  Eye  Pain.  Druggists  Sell  Murine  Eye 
Remedy,  Liquid,  25c,  50c,  $1  00  Murine  Eye 
Salve  in  Aseptic  Tubes,  25c,  $1.00.  Eye  Books 
and  Eye  Advice  Free  by  Mail. 

An  Eye  Tonic  Good  lor  All  Eyes  Ihol  Need  Cere 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 


For  Bird  Day 


April 

Frost  in  the  meadow,  fog  on  the  hill; 

Bluebird  and  robin  sing  with  a  will. 

Up  thru  the  brown  earth,  spite  of  the  cold, 
Comes  Lady  Crocus,  in  purple  and  gold. 

Shy  little  Snowdrop,  dressed  like  a  bride, 
Nodding  and  trembling,  stands  by  her  side. 

Daffadowndilly  slips  out  of  bed, 

With  a  buff  turban  crowning  her  head. 

Slim  Mr.  Jonquil  comes  on  the  run. 

“Pray,  am  I  up  in  time  for  the  fun?” 

— Emily  Huntington  Miller,  in  Harper's  Young 
People. 


The  Secret 

We  have  a  secret,  just  we  three, 

The  robin,  and  I,  and  the  sweet  cherry  tree; 
The  bird  told  the  tree,  and  the  tree  told  me, 

And  nobody  knows  it  but  just  we  three. 

But  of  course  the  robin  knows  it  best, 

Because  he  built  the — I  sha’n’t  tell  the  rest; 

And  laid  the  four  little — something  in  it — 

I’m  afraid  I  shall  tell  it  every  minute. 

But  if  the  tree  and  the  robin  don’t  peep, 

I’ll  try  my  best  the  secret  to  keep; 

Tho  I  know  when  the  little  birds  fly  about, 
Then  the  whole  secret  will  be  out. 

— Selected. 


Time  to  Rise 

A  birdie  with  a  yellow  bill 
Hopped  upon  the  window  sill, 

Cocked  his  shining  eye  and  said: 

“Ain’t  you  ’shamed,  you  sleepy-head!” 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Somebody’s  Knocking 

There’s  somebody  knocking. 

Hark!  who  can  it  be? 

It’s  not  at  the  door!  no,  it’s  in  the  elm  tree. 

I  hear  it  again:  it  goes  rat-a-tat-tat ! 

Now,  what  in  the  world  is  the  meaning  of  that? 

I  think  I  can  tell  you.  Ah,  yes!  it  is  he: 

It’s  young  Master  Woodpecker,  gallant  and  free. 

He’s  dressed  very  handsomely  (rat-a-tat-tat), 

Just  like  a  young  dandy,  so  comely  and  fat. 

He’s  making  his  visits  this  morning,  you  see; 

Some  friends  of  his  live  in  that  elm  tree; 

And,  as  trees  have  no  doorbells  (rat-a-tat-tat), 

Of  course  he  must  knock:  what  is  plainer  than  that? 

Now  old  Madam  Bug  hears  him  rap  at  her  door: 

Why  doesn’t  she  come?  Does  she  think  him  a  bore — 
She  stays  in  her  chamber,  and  keeps  very  still. 

I  guess  she’s  afraid  that  he’s  bringing  a  bill. 


“I’ve  seen  you  before,  my  good  master,”  says  she: 
“Altho  I’m  a  bug,  sir,  you  can’t  humbug  me. 

Rap  on,  if  you  please!  at  your  rapping  I  laugh, 

I’m  too  old  a  bug  to  be  caught  with  your  chaff.” 

■ — The  Nursery. 


The  Flicker 

Three  woodpeckers  have  come  to  us  this 
year:  the  hard  working  downy,  the  jolly  little 
sapsucker,  and  the  merry  red-head.  There  is 
one  more  that  we  ought  to  add  to  the  list  for 
summer  study,  since  he  is  very  likely  to  cross 
our  path, — the  flicker: 

This  woodpecker  has  a  great  many  names, 
probably  because  he  lives  in  a  great  many 
states.  The  most  common  are:  flicker,  high- 
hole,  yellow-hammer,  and  golden-winged  wood¬ 
pecker.  I  like  the  name  flicker  best  of  all. 

He  is  a  good-sized  bird,  about  two  inches 
longer  than  a  robin.  His  colors  are:  brownish 
with  black  spots  above,  whitish  spotted  with 
black  underneath,  a  black  crescent  on  the 
breast,  and  a  scarlet  crescent  on  the  back  of  the 
neck.  When  he  flies  you  will  notice  two  things : 
the  rich  golden  color  of  the  inside  of  his  wings, 
and  the  white  patch  on  the  back  just  above 
the  tail. 

Now,  since  he  is  a  woodpecker,  you  will 
probably  expect  to  find  the  flicker  pecking  away 
at  trees,  but  you  are  much  more  likely  to  find 
him  walking  through  the  meadows.  About  half 
of  his  food  consists  of  ants  and  these  he  finds 
afield.  He  thrusts  his  long,  sticky  tongue  into 
an  ant  hill,  and  the  busy  little  ants  stick  to  it 
whether  they  will  or  no.  He  also  eats  other 
insects  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  plant  food. 

I  hope  that  you  will  see  a  flicker  this  year  and 
hear  him  call  out,  “A-wick-a-wick-a-wick-a 
wick-a-wick-a.”  Possibly  some  of  you  may  find 
a  nest  that  these  birds  have  dug  out  in  an  old 
apple  tree.  They  do  not  always  make  new 
nests,  however,  but  live  in  the  deserted  homes 
of  other  woodpeckers. 

A  FEW  QUESTIONS  ON  WOODPECKERS 

(1)  Has  the  flicker  a  straight  bill  like  the 
downy  ? 

(2)  Have  you  seen  the  flicker’s  mate?  If  so, 
in  what  way  does  she  differ  from  him  in  color 
or  marking? 

(3)  Try  to  watch  a  flicker  feeding  its  young. 

(4)  Have  you  seen  a  red-headed  woodpecker 
this  year?  Are  you  watching  to  see  whether 
he  stores  his  food? 

(5)  How  many  sapsuckers  have  you  seen? 
Do  you  always  look  to  see  whether  the  sap- 
sucker  has  the  underparts  yellow? 

(6)  Does  downy  seem  to  be  more  busy  in 
summer  or  in  winter? 

— From  The  Junior  Naturalist. 
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1.  The  ling’ring  snows  are  melting,  Beneath  the  sun’s  warm  ray; 

2.  The  stalks  all  down  the  roadway,  Stand  gleaming  in  the  sun; 
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The  pus  -  sy-buds  are  burst-ing,  All  a  -  long  the  way. 
The  fur  -  ry  lit  -  tie  pus  -  sies,  We  love  them  ev-’ry  one! 


Chorus.  Faster. 
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Oh,  Pus-sy,  Pus  -  sy  -  wil  -  low,  Oh,  Pus-sy,  Pus-sy  dear! 
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We’re  glad  you’ve  come  to  tell  us,  That  the  spring-time  is  near! 


Pussy-Willows 

A  soft  gray  sky,  with  a  hint  of  blue, 

A  wistful  wind  a-blowing, 

And  hemlocks,  whitened  here  and  there, 
With  flakes  of  last  night’s  snowing; 

The  yellow  grasses  bow  and  bend— 

Poor,  withered  things!  left  over 

From  summer’s  happy  revelings 
With  honey-bees  and  clover. 

It  is  the  hopeless  time  of  year, 

When  all  the  world  is  weary 

Of  waiting  thru  the  winter  months, 

So  long  and  cold  and  dreary. 

But  Nature  smiling  to  herself, 

A  secret  safe  is  keeping; 

She  knows  her  children  are  not  dead, 
But  only  softly  sleeping. 

She  knows  the  thrilling  flood  of  life 
Within  the  forest  welling; 

And  sees  the  branches  blushing  red 
With  longing  to  be  telling. 

She  feels  the  Mayflowers  lift  their  heads 
From  all  their  mossy  pillows; 

And  now,  the  smallest  tree  has  told, 

For  here  are  pussy-willows! 

You  dear,  wee,  furry,  silvery  things! 

We  touch  you  with  caressing, 

And  pluck  your  sprays  with  eager  hands 


And  many  a  whispered  blessing. 

A  robin  chirrups  on  the  hill, 

A  bluebird  in  the  hollow; 

For  these  are  pussy-willow  days, 

And  spring  is  sure  to  follow. 

— Home,  Farm  and  School. 


Good  News 

The  little  birds  fly  over, 

And  0,  how  sweet  they  sing! 

To  tell  the  happy  children 
That  once  again  ’tis  spring. 

Here  blooms  the  warm  red  clover, 

There  peeps  the  violet  blue, 

O,  happy  little  children, 

God  made  them  all  for  you. 

— Celia  Thaxter. 


The  Robin 

I  see  you,  little  robin, 

I  hear  your  “tweet-tweet-tweet,” 

I  love  to  watch  you  hopping 
On  your  little  yellow  feet. 

Your  eyes  are  bright  and  saucy, 
Your  song  is  full  of  cheer, 

I’m  sure  you  came  to  tell  me 
That  the  flowers  will  soon  be  here. 
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Card  Board  Construction  Work  for  Spring. 


Pieces  to  Speak 


Fido’s  Story 

They  said  it  was  Arbor  Day,  Harry  and  Lee, 
And  they  planted  a  stick  on  the  street, 

And  I  just  thought  I  would  run  to  see 
If  ’twas  anything  good  to  eat. 

It  tasted  so  nice  I  chewed  it  all  up, 

And  then — oh,  dear!  dear  me! 

They  came  and  called  me  a  naughty  pup, 

And  they  chained  me  tight  to  this  tree! 

— The  Youth’s  Companion. 


Our  Tree 

Out  in  the  wildwood,  with  none  to  see, 

Under  the  ferns  and  the  maidenhair, 

We  found  this  dear  little  maple-tree, 

And  we  thought  perhaps  it  was  lonesome  there, 
So  we  dug  it  up,  little  root  and  all, 

And  we  plant  it  here  by  the  schoolhouse  wall, 
To  be  our  pet  and  to  watch  our  plays, 

And  to  grow  and  grow  all  the  summer  days. 

— E.  H.  T.,  in  The  Youth’s  Companion. 


Do  Apple  Seeds  Point  Up  or  Down? 

When  teacher  called  the  apple  class,  they  gathered 
’round  to  see 

What  question  deep  in  apple  lore  their  task  that  day 
might  be. 

“Now  tell  me,”  said  the  teacher,  to  little  Polly  Brown, 

“Do  apple  seeds  grow  pointing  up,  or  are  they  pointing- 
down?” 

Poor  Polly  didn’t  know,  for  she  had  never  thought  to 
look. 

(And  that’s  the  kind  of  question  you  can’t  find  in  a 
book. )  — 

And  of  the  whole  big  apple  class  not  one  small  pupil 
knew 

If  apple  seeds  point  up  or  down!  But  then,  my  dear, 
do  you? 

— Carolyn  Wells,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Farmer  John 

A  hale  old  man  is  Farmer  John. 

A  happy  man  is  he; 

He  rises  with  the  lark  at  morn, 

And  sings  right  merrily. 

Hard  worker,  too,  is  Farmer  John : 

He  labors  every  day. 

And  as  he  plows  or  sows  the  seed, 

He  sings  right  merrily. 

Contented  soul  is  Farmer  John, 
Light-hearted,  gay  and  free; 

In  winter  cold,  or  summer  bright, 

He  whistles  merrily. 

— Selected. 


Distress  after  eating  is  quickly  relieved  by  Dyspeplets,  Sugar- 
coated,  10c.  Remember  the  name,  Dyspeplets. 


The  Two  Birds 

There  were  two  birds  sat  on  a  stone, 

One  flew  away,  and  then  there  was  one; 

The  other  flew  after,  and  then  there  was  none, 
And  so  the  poor  stone  was  left  all  alone. 

Of  these  two  birds  one  back  again  flew, 

The  other  came  after,  and  then  there  were  two; 
Said  one  to  the  other,  “Pray  how  do  you  do?” 
“Very  well,  thank  you;  and,  pray,  how  do  you?” 

— Selected. 


The  Scissors 

We’re  a  jolly  pair  of  twins 
And  we  always  work  together; 

We  are  always  bright  and  sharp, 

However  dull  the  weather. 

Whenever  little  Maidie 

Takes  her  workbox  in  her  lap, 

We  are  always  up  and  ready 
With  our  snip,  snip,  snap. 

We  cut  the  pretty  patches 
To  piece  the  pretty  quilt; 

Each  square  the  next  one  matches, 

Their  posies  never  wilt. 

We  trim  the  edges  neatly 
With  never  a  mishap, 

And  what  music  sounds  so  sweetly 
As  our  snip,  snip,  snap? 

— Our  Lesson. 


A  Spring  Rhyme 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush 
Patter,  patter,  shine,  shine,  shine. 

Sun  and  rain  together 
Wake  the  flowers  and  make  them  grow 
In  the  sweet  spring  weather. 

This  Spring  Cleanse 
Your  Blood 

Of  those  impure,  poisonous  matters — blood  hu¬ 
mors — that  have  accumulated  in  it  during  the 
winter. 

The  unequaled  and  really  wonderful  success 
of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  in  cleansing  the  blood 
makes  it  the  medicine  you  should  take. 

The  secret  of  its  success  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  best  possible  combination  of  the  best  known 
agents,  roots,  barks  and  herbs,  for  giving  strength 
and  tone  to  the  bodily  organs  and  functions. 

Get  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  at  once. 
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BEST  BOOKS  FOR 

These  well-known  books  of  entertainment  and  exhibitions  contain  readings,  recitations,  dialogues,  drills,  tab¬ 
leaux,  pantomimes,  monologues,  etc.  Many  of  the  books  are  made  up  of  original  material  written  expressly  for 
them,  and  all  are  prepared  by  persons  of  experience  and  established  reputation  in  this  line  of  work. 


Children’s  Speakers 


TINY  TOT’S  SPEAKER.  By  Misses 

Rook  &  Goodfellow.  Contains  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
only  a  few  lines  each,  expressed  in  the 
simplest  language.  For  the  wee  ones. 
Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

LITTLE  PRIMARY  PIECES.  By  C.  S. 
Griffin.  It  is  a  big  day  for  the  small 
person  when  he  “speaks  his  piece." 
Here  are  over  one  hundred  short,  easy 
selections,  mostly  new,  and  all  the  very 
best.  For  children  of  five  years. 
Paper  binding,  15  cents. 


CHILD’S  OWN  SPEAKER.  B.  E.  C.  & 
L.  J.  Rook.  A  collection  of  Recita¬ 
tions,  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces, 
Dialogues,  and  Tableaux.  Contains 
over  one  hundred  pieces,  many  of 

which  were  specially  written  for  this  book.  For  children  of  six 

years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

PRIMARY  RECITATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  A  veritable 
storehouse  of  short  rhymes  and  brief  para¬ 
graphs  adapted  to  the  age  when  the  aspiring 
speaker  first  selects  his  own  piece.  For  children 
of  seven  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER.  By  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Shoemaker.  A  superior  collection  of  recita¬ 
tions  for  little  people,  mostly  in  verse  and 
ranging  in  length  from  four  to  twenty  lines. 

For  children  of  nine  years.  Paper  binding,  15 
cents. 

PRIMARY  SPEAKER.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 

This  volume  contains  200  carefully  selected 
pieces  for  just  that  age  when  the  child’s  natural 
diffidence  makes  the  right  piece  very  necessary. 

For  children  of  ten  years.  Paper  binding,  15 
cents. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J. 

Rook.  This  book  is  composed  of  bright,  cheery 
and  wholesome  recitations  by  the  most  popular 
authors.  For  children  of  twelve  years.  Paper 
binding,  15  cents. 

PRACTICAL  RECITATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kel¬ 
logg.  Upward  of  seventy  recitations  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit,  carefully  arranged  for  grammar 
grades  and  ungraded  schools.  Longfellow, 

Lewis  Carroll,  Bryant,  Farrar,  Heine,  Saxe  are 
among  the  contributors.  For  children  of  thir¬ 
teen  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  RECITATIONS.  By  Mrs.  J.  VV. 

Shoemaker.  An  excellent  collection  of  fresh 
and  crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  various 
needs  of  young  people’s  entertainments.  For  children  of  four¬ 
teen  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cent£. 

PRACTICAL  DECLAMATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Contains 
a  hundred  short  declamations,  every  one  of  which  has  been  tested. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

Children’s  Dialogues 

LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  DIALOGUES.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  All  new 
and  original.  Everything  bright  and  fresh.  For  special  days  and 

seasons  as  well  as  for  general 
occasions.  For  children  of  ten 

years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 


PRACTICAL  DIALOGUES.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  A  varied,  well- 

balanced  book,  which  teaches  young  people  something  worth 
while,  and  provides  also  for  a  laugh  at  the  right  place.  The  dia¬ 
logues  are  all  simple,  and  easily  learned.  For  children  of  twelve 
years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  DIALOGUES.  By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  Every¬ 
thing  written  for  this  volume.  One  of  the  best  books  in  print. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  26  cents. 

SUCCESSFUL  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  This 
book  is  brimful  of  original  dialogues,  drills,  tableaux,  pantomimes, 
parades,  medleys,  etc.  There  is  not  a  dull  or  uninteresting  piece 
in  the  whole  collection.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years. 
Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook. 
Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Pantomimes,  Tambourine 
and  Fan  Drills,  Tableaux,  etc.  All  specially  prepared,  directions 
simple.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding, 
25  cents. 

EASY  ENTERTAINMENTS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Cpmposed 

of  a  number  of  original  and  simple  plays,  short  comedies,  and 
other  attractive  entertainments,  all  easily  produced,  and  sure 
of  success.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen 
years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 


DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J. 

Rook.  Everything  specially  prepared  for  this 
volume.  Contains  Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill  and 
March,  Mother  Goose  Reception  and  Drill,  Doll 
Drill,  New  Tambourine  Drill,  etc.  Fullest  di¬ 
rections  and  success  of  every  drill  assured. 
For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Paper 
binding,  25  cents. 


Humorous  Speakers  and  Dia¬ 
logues,  Drills,  Tableaux, 
Monologues,  etc. 


GOOD  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Henry  Firth  Wood.  Many  of  the  pieces 
make  their  first  appearance  in  this  volume, 
while  a  number  of  others  are  original  creations 
of  the  compiler.  No  reader  wishing  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  book.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


CHOICE  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  One  of  the  most 
popular  humorous  recitation  books  published. 
Contains  many  of  the  best  humorous  selections. 

Every  piece  is  a  gem  and  there  is  not  a  coarse 
one  among  them.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  DIALECT.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  Contains  selections  in  all  dialects,  such  as  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  German,  Negro,  etc.,  representing  all  phases  of 
sentiment,  the  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic,  and  all  the  very 
best  of  their  kind.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

COMIC  DIALOGUES.  By  John  R.  Dennis.  This  is  the  "something 
real  funny”  that  young  people  like;  but  there  is  nothing  coarse 
in  it.  The  dialogues  are  suitable  for  school  and  church  use  by 
two  to  a  dozen  children.  Some  of  them  are:  Innocents  Abroad, 
Artist’s  Dream,  Aunt  Dinah  and  Columbus,  Strictly  Confidential, 
etc.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


ONE  HUNDRED  CHOICE  SELECTIONS 

The  standard  for  a  generation.  Thirty-nine  numbers — 3900  selec¬ 
tions.  Something  for  every  age,  every  occasion,  every  sentiment.  The 
selections  are  unsurpassed  for  variety  and  freshness  of  material.  Every 
piece  selected,  tested  and  prepared  by  experts.  These  books  will  provide 
a  complete  program  for  any  entertainment  in  the  school,  home,  church, 
lodge,  or  club.  Each  number,  paper  binding,  30  cents.  Full  set,  $7.80. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  prepaid 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS 

Provision  has  been  made  for  every  age  and  occasion  where  an  entertainment  is  to  be  given,  and  something 
will  be  found  to  meet  every  conceivable  requirement.  A  number  of  the  books  are  graded  according  to  the  ages 
of  the  children  and  others  are  composed  entirely  of  material  for  a  special  kind  of  entertainment. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOL  CELEBRATIONS.  By  Alice 
M.  Kellogg.  For  each  warm  weather  holiday,  including  May 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  Closing  Day,  there  are  ten  to  thirty  new 
suggestions.  Tableaux,  pantomimes,  recitations,  marches,  drills, 
songs,  and  special  programs  provide  exactly  the  right  kind  of 
material.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

HUMOROUS  DIALOGUES  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Charles  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  All  the  dialogues  are  clean,  bright,  and  taking,  and 
sure  to  prove  most  successful  in  their  presentation.  They  can  be 
given  on  any  ordinary  stage  or  platform,  and  require  nothing 
difficult  in  the  way  of  costume.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CLASSIC  DIALOGUES  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker. 
Contains  scenes  and  dialogues  selected  with  the  greatest  care 
from  the  writings  of  the  best  dramatists.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
that  such  a  collection  of  articles  from  the  truly  great  writers  is 
found  in  one  volume.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

STERLING  DIALOGUES.  By  William  M.  Clark.  The  dialogues 
in  this  book  were  chosen  from  a  large  store  of  material,  the  con¬ 
tributions  having  been  received  from  the  best  qualified  writers 
in  this  field  of  literature.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

MODEL  DIALOGUES.  By  William  M.  Clark.  Every  dialogue  is 
full  of  life  and  action.  It  is  composed  of  the  best  contributions 
of  more  than  thirty  of  the  leading  writers,  and 
is  so  varied  as  to  suit  all  grades  of  performers. 

Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

STANDARD  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Clark,  A.M.  In  variety  of  subject  and 
adaptation  to  occasion  this  book  has  special 
points  of  merit,  and  the  dialogues  will  be  found 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  Paper  bind¬ 
ing,  30  cents. 

8CHOOLDAY  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.M.  Contains  much  good  material 
for  the  young  folks  as  well  as  for  the  older 
people,  and  furnishes  a  great  range  and  di¬ 
versity  of  sentiment.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

POPULAR  DIALOGUES.  By  Phineas  Garrett. 

Provision  is  made  for  young  and  old,  grave 
and  gay.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and 
the  dialogues  are  full  of  life  and  sparkle. 

Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

FANCY  DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  Alice  M. 

Kellogg.  More  than  fifty  new  ideas.  Among 
them  are  a  Sifter  Drill,  Ribbon  March  with 
Grouping  and  Posing,  Hatchet  Drill,  Pink  Rose 
Drill,  Zouave  Drill,  Wreath  Drill  and  March, 

Glove  Drill,  Tambourine  Drill.  Paper  binding. 

30  cents. 

DEAL  DRILLS.  By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  A  collection  of  en¬ 
tirely  new  and  original  drills,  into  which  many  unique  features 
are  introduced.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  diagrams  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  movements.  Among  the  more  popular  and  pleasing  drills 
are  the  Brownie  Drill,  Taper  Drill,  Rainbow  Drill,  Tennis  Drill, 
Easter  Drill,  Ring  Drill,  and  Scarf  Drill.  Paper  binding,  80 
cents. 

EUREKA  ENTERTAINMENTS.  The  weary  searcher  after  new 
and  novel  material  for  entertainments  will,  upon  seeing  this  book, 
exclaim,  “I  have  found  it” — found  just  what  is  wanted  for  use 
in  Day-school,  Sunday  school,  at  Church  Socials,  at  Teas  and 
other  Festivals,  or  for  Parlor  Amusement.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

SPECIAL  DAY  EXERCISES.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Almost  every 
week  in  the  school  year  has  its  birthday  of  a  national  hero  or  a 
great  writer.  Washington,  Michael  Angelo,  Shakespeare,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Holmes,  Browning,  and  Emerson  are  among  those  chil¬ 
dren  learn  about  here,  and  the  great  holidays  are  not  forgotten. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS  FOR  ALL  THE 
YEAR.  _  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  For 
each  holiday  there  are  two  or  more 
features — dialogues,  drills,  motion 
songs,  exercises,  plays.  Among  the 
days  provided  for  are  New  Year’s, 
Lincoln’s  Birthday,  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  Washington, s  Birthday,  St. 
Patrick’s  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Decora¬ 
tion  Day,  Flag  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Easter  and  Christmas.  Paper  bind¬ 
ing,  30  cents. 

EXCELSIOR  DIALOGUES.  By  Phin¬ 
eas  Garrett.  Contains  a  wide  variety 
of  new  and  original  dialogues  ex¬ 
pressly  prepared  for  this  work  by  a 
corps  of  especially  qualified  writers, 
nding,  30  i 


corps 

Paper  bind 


cents. 


SELECT  SPEECHES  FOR  DECLAMATION.  By  John  H.  Bechtel 
A  volume  especially  prepared  for  college  use  and  containing  a 
superior  collection  of  short  prose  extracts  from  the  leading  orators 
and  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations.  Paper  binding,  30 

Cell  lSi 

TEMPERANCE  SELECTIONS.  For  Reading  and 
Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  This  collec¬ 
tion  comprises  speeches  from  the  most  eminent 
clergymen,  lecturers,  and  writers  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  and  contains  good,  stirring  recitations, 
adapted  to  every  kind  of  temperance  occasion. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SELECTIONS.  For  Readings 

and  Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  collection  of  150  pieces  of  unusual 
merit  suited  to  Sunday-school  Concerts,  Christ¬ 
ian  Endeavor  Societies,  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations,  Anniversary  Occasions 
etc.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Com¬ 
posed  of  originally  prepared  responsive  exer- 
cises,  dramatized  Bible  stories,  dialogues,  reci- 
tations,  etc.,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  anniversary 
celebrations  or  other  public  exercises  connected 
with  Sunday-school  work.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

MONEY  MAKING  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By 

Misses  Rook  and  Goodfellow.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  raise  money  for  church,  school  or  benev¬ 
olent  purposes  than  by  means  of  entertain¬ 
ments.  This  unique  volume  contains  a  great 
abundance  of  new  and  original  material  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  just  such  occasions.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

TABLEAUX,  CHARADES  AND  PANTOMIMES.  The  features  con¬ 
tained  in  this  attractive  volume  are  adapted  alike  to  Parlor  En¬ 
ter  tain  men  ts ,  School  and  Church  Exhibitions,  or  for  use  on  the 
Amateur  Stage.  Much  of  the  material  was  especially  written, 
and  all  is  eminently  adopted  to  the  purpose.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

SKETCHES,  SKITS  AND  STUNTS.  By  John  T.  McIntyre.  Good 
vaudeville  material,  amateur  or  professional,  is  hard  to  get.  This 
book  contains  an  abundance  of  the  best  for  both  classes,  all  written 
to  order  by  one  who  knows  how  to  do  it  well.  There  are  jokes, 
monologues,  dialogues,  stories,  songs,  sketches,  parodies,  and 
short  farces.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SCHOOL  AND  PARLOR  COMEDIES.  By  B.  L.  C.  Griffith.  The 
plays  differ  widely  in  character,  thus  affording  an  unusual  variety. 
The  scenery  required  is  in  no  in¬ 
stance  difficult,  the  situations  are 
always  ingenious,  and  the  plots  are 
such  as,  to  hold  the  attention  of  an 
audience  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


SHOEMAKER’S  BEST  SELECTIONS 

A  library  of  the  world’s  best  literature,  arranged  for  recitation.  The 
great  masters  of  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  history,  oratory  and  debate  are 
represented  by  their  best  examples.  About  two  thousand  pieces  and 
every  selection  a  gem.  No  other  books  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  elocutionist,  professional  or  amateur.  Twenty-seven  numbers. 

Each,  paper  binding,  30  cents.  Full  set,  $5.40. 

to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price 

220  South  Eleventh  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Your  Looking  Glass 
Will  Tell  You 

and  so  will  your  friends  how  much  better  you  are  looking 
after  you  have  been  benefitted  by  a  few  doses  of  the 
vegetable,  harmless  and  certain  Beecham’s  Pills.  If  your 
skin  is  sallow,  your  eyes  dull;  if  you  have  pimples  or 
blemishes — it  is  a  sign  your  system  needs  help.  And  the 
best  possible  help  you  can  obtain  is  the  famous  remedy 


Not  alone  in  your  better  looks  will  you  reap  the  benefit. 
You  will  be  spared  the  headaches,  the  backaches,  the 
lassitude,  the  extreme  nervousness,  the  depression  of 
spirits  so  many  women  suffer  from  at  times  when  Nature 
needs  assistance.  Your  system  will  be  cleared;  your 
nerves  soothed;  your  stomach  toned  up;  your  liver  and 
bowels  stirred  to  healthy  proper  action.  Your  blood  will 
be  purified — and  it  takes  pure,  rich  blood  to  make  strength 
and  good  looks.  You  can  rely  on  Beecham’s  Pills  to  make 
you  feel  better  and  to 

Make  You  Look  Better 

Every  woman  who  values  her  health  should 
read  special  instructions  with  each  box 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxe6,  10c.  and  25c;  If  your  dealer  should  not 
have  them,  send  price  to  Thomas  Beecham,  365  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 

CABIN  $57.  —  and  up  I 

Your  Summer  Vacation  may  be  spent  most  econom’ 
ically  and  comfortably  by  using  the 

ONE  CLASS  SHIPS 

and  reduced  rate  individual 

CIRCULAR  TICKETS 

LET  US  EXPLAIN  HOW 

INTERNATIONAL  SLEEPING  CAR  CO., 

281  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  30th  Street,  N.Y. 


TOURING  EUROPE  ON  $200" 

MY  BOOK  TELLS  HOW  I  DID  IT. 

And  will  save  you  money.  Price  fifty  cents. 

REV.  HAROLD  COOPER,  Sedalia,  Missouri. 


WHAT  15  CENTS  WILL  DO 

The  litlie  matter  of  15  cents  In  stamps  will  bring  you  the 
Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated 
weekly, published  at  the  Nation’s  Capital,  for  the  Nation,  and 
now  in  its  18th  year  ol  Increasing  success.  This  paper  fills  the 
bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If 
you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at 
the  least  expense  of  time  and  money,  this  is  your  means. 
If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable, 
entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you 
would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly, 
fairly,  briefly — here  it  is  at  last.  8endonlyl5  cents  to  show 
that  you  might  like  such  a  paper  as  this,  and  we  will  send  the 
Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The  15  cents  does  not  repay 
us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  NEW  FRIENDS.  Address 


The  Undervalued 
Banana 

The  dictum  that  fruits  should 
be  eaten  “in  their  season”  finds 
its  limitations  as  regards  vari¬ 
ety  in  the  temperate  zones  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year. 
There  is,  however,  one  fruit 
which  is  readily  available  fresh 
in  American  markets  at  practi¬ 
cally  all  seasons,  although  it 
grows  best  from  November  to 
April  in  its  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  home.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  an  article  of  diet  which 
meets  certain  nutritive  require¬ 
ments  so  well  and  is  so  easily 
obtained  at  reasonable  cost  as 
the  banana  should  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  misunderstanding 
among  both  physicians  and  lay¬ 
men.  For  despite  the  fact  that 
over  forty  million  bunches  are 
reported  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  United  States  last  year, 
it  is  popularly  stated  in  many 
quarters  that  the  banana  is  diffi¬ 
cult  of  digestion  and  may  give 
rise  to  alimentary  distress. 

A  closer  consideration  of  the 
composition  of  the  banana  may 
serve  to  elucidate  the  situation. 
The  fruit  is  brought  to  our 
northern  market  green,  and  is 
ripened  by  artificial  heat.  This 
process  can  be  hastened  or  de¬ 
layed  within  certain  limits  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  momentary  de¬ 
mands  of  the  retail  trade.  The 
color  of  the  peel  gives  evidence 
of  the  degree  of  ripeness.  The 
green  banana  contains,  in  the 
part  exclusive  of  the  skin,  about 
1.5  per  cent,  of  protein  and  20 
to  25  per  cent,  of  carbohydrate, 
almost  entirely  starch.  In  the 
ripe  banana,  with  yellow-brown 
peel,  the  edible  part  contains 
somewhat  less  (16  to  19  per 
cent.)  of  carbohydrate;  but  that 
which  remains  is  now  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  form  of  soluble 
sugars.  Broadly  speaking,  then, 
the  ripe  banana  is  about  one- 
fifth  sugar;  the  green,  one-fifth 
starch.  Most  of  the  remainder 
of  the  edible  pulp  is  water.  In¬ 
termediate  degrees  of  ripeness 
present  starch  and  sugar  in  re¬ 
ciprocal  proportions  varying  be¬ 
tween  the  limits  set  above. 

Inasmuch  as  bananas  are  com¬ 
monly  eaten  uncooked,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  more  or  less  raw  starch 
will  be  ingested  if  the  fruit  is 
not  ripe,  i.e.,  if  the  skin  has  not 
begun  to  shrivel  and  darken. 
Raw  starch  may  be  singularly 
irritating  to  the  alimentary 
tract  of  man  and  is  at  best 
poorly  utilized,  whether  it  be  in¬ 
gested  in  the  form  of  uncooked 
potatoes,  chestnuts,  bananas  or 
other  native  starchy  foods.  No 
one  would  advise  the  use  of  un¬ 
cooked  potatoes;  yet  many  peo¬ 
ple  eschew  a  thoroly  ripe  ba¬ 
nana  in  the  belief  that  this 
wholesome  fruit  is  “rotten”  when 
the  skin  becomes  darkened, 
whereas  they  eagerly  eat  the 
yellow-green  starch-bearing 
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fruit  at  a  stage  of  incomplete 
ripeness.  “Green”  bananas, 
like  “green”  apples,  are  unwhole¬ 
some  so  long  as  the  starch  has 
not  been  adequately  converted 
into  sugars  in  the  ripening  proc¬ 
esses.  But  the  delicious  and  in¬ 
nocuous  ripe  banana  should  not 
be  made  to  suffer  in  its  dietetic 
reputation  because  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  consumer.  Here  is 
a  chance  for  popular  education, 
says  The  Journal  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association  in  a 
recent  editorial. 

Experience  shows  that  the 
thoroly  ripe  banana  (or  the 
less  ripe  fruit,  after  cooking)  is 
undeserving  of  the  unfavorable 
reputation  which  it  has  won  in 
certain  quarters.  It  forms  a 
useful  addition  to  the  dietary, 
richer  in  nutrients  and  far  more 
delicious  than  some  of  its  more 
expensive  competitors. 


Dr.  Wilder  on  Tobacco 
Smoking 

From  “The  Boston  Traveler.” 

The  “Non-Smokers’  Protective 
League  of  America”  has  no 
more  enthusiastic  member  than 
Prof.  Emeritus  Burt  G.  Wilder, 
M.D.,  B.S.,  of  Cornell. 

Dr.  Wilder  retired  in  1910 
after  forty-two  years  of  service 
and  immediately  planned  work 
which  will  occupy  him  if  he  lives 
to  be  100.  In  neurology  and 


vertebrate  zoology  he  is  an  emi¬ 
nent  leader,  and  has  a  collection 
of  1,900  human  brains,  one  of 
the  world’s  largest. 

“I  suppose  I  am  one  of  the 
oldest,  most  uncompromising, 
and  most  outspoken  opponents 
of  the  practice,”  says  Dr.  Wild¬ 
er,  “and  my  sense  of  justice  has 
been  more  frequently  offended 
by  the  smoker.  They  disregard 
conspicuous  notices,  they  defy 
legitimate  regulations,  and  they 
still  stand  approximately  im¬ 
mune  from  any  punishment  for 
their  transgressions.” 

The  Non-Smokers’  League 
plans  to  secure  the  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  to  public  smoking;  to 
secure  from  Legislatures  and 
other  competent  bodies  the  en¬ 
actment  of  such  laws  as  may 
be  needed  for  the  protection  of 
non-smokers;  to  create  a  whole¬ 
some  public  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  encourage  resistance  to 
the  invasion  of  just  rights  to 
publish  and  distribute  litera¬ 
ture  and  maintain  lecture  bu¬ 
reaus.  In  the  words  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Pease,  “The  league  intends 
to  impress  the  fact  upon  smok¬ 
ers  that  they  have  no  right  to 
inflict  discomfort  and  harm 
upon  others.” 

“Dr.  Pease,  when  the  league 
has  succeeded,  will  deserve  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  great  bene¬ 
factors  of  his  country  and  the 
race,”  says  Dr.  Wilder.  “There 


are  five  aspects  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,”  Dr.  Wilder  says,  “and, 
needless  to  say,  they  are  all  bad, 
the  esthetic,  social,  financial, 
hygienic  and  ethic.  The  last  is 
by  far  the  most  important  since 
1867,  and  I  have  been  making 
‘slips’  recording  my  personal 
observations  of  the  disregard  of 
the  comforts  and  rights  of  oth¬ 
ers  by  users  of  tobacco.  The 
facts  I  have  gathered  will  con¬ 
found  those  who  regard  this  as 
a  civilized  community.” 

Dr.  Wilder  began  his  anti¬ 
tobacco  crusade  after  his  first 
and  last  smoke.  “That  one,” 
says  the  doctor,  “was  my  sole 
manifestation  of  the  acritomim- 
esis  derived  from  our  ape-like 
ancestors.  It  had  the  usual  ef¬ 
fect;  my  father  remarked  that 
it  ‘was  good  enough  for  me,’ 
and  I  have  felt  the  same  ever 
since.  Had  I  persisted  I  should 
hope  that  he  would  have  tried 
successively  exposition  of  the 
folly,  corporal  punishment  and 
exclusion  from  the  house  as  a 
noxious  animal.” 

Dr.  Wilder  severely  arraigns 
educational  institutions  for  al¬ 
lowing  students  to  smoke. 
“Some  wellwisher  of  mankind,” 
he  says,  “should  offer  to  the  ten 
largest  universities  a  million 
dollars  each  upon  the  condition 
that,  for  at  least  ten  years,  no 
undergraduate  be  permitted  to 
smoke  in  its  buildings  or  on  its 
grounds.” 


FOR  SECOND-YEAR  READING 


Specimen  illustration  from 
“Tommy  Tinker’s  Book.” 


Tommy  Tinker’s  Book 
(Published  Sept.  9, 
1911)  40  cents. 

Polly  and  Dolly 
(Published  Sept., 
1910)  40  cents. 

Boy  Blue  and  His 
Friends 

(An  established  fa¬ 
vorite)  40  cents. 

All  three  by  Mary 
Frances  Blaisdell.  All 
three  in  large  type  and 
fully  illustrated. 

FOR  THIRD-YEAR 
READING 

Old  Mother  West 
Wind 

Burgess.  45  cents. 

Fanciful  Flower  Tales 
Bigham  50  cents. 
Merry  Animal  Tales 

Bigham.  50  cents. 


LITTLE  PEOPLE  EVERYWHERE 

By  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald,  author  of  the  “Child  Life 
Readers,”  and  Julia  Dalrymple,  author  of  “Little  Me  Too,” 
etc.  Illustrated  with  colored  plates  and  full-page  pictures. 
Each  volume,  60  cents;  to  schools,  45  cents,  postpaid. 
The  following  volumes  are  ready: — 

KATHLEEN  IN  IRELAND  UME  SAN  IN  JAPAN 
BETTY  IN  CANADA  FRITZ  IN  GERMANY 

MANUEL  IN  MEXICO  RAFAEL  IN  ITALY 

GERDA  IN  SWEDEN  BORIS  IN  RUSSIA 

MARTA  IN  HOLLAND  HASSAN  IN  EGYPT 


THE  WIDE-AWAKE  READERS 

Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third  Readers:  30,  30, 

35  and  40  cents. 

The  Primary  Series  which  is  the  best  graded  and  awakens 
the  keenest  child  interest.  It  has  the  largest  amount  of 
material  and  is  used  as  a  basal  series  or  an  “expression 
series”  to  accompany  any  phonetic  method. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 


34  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
623  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Maria  Montessori,  a  celebrated  Italian  teacher,  has 
made  a  notable  contribution  to  kindergarten  and  primary 
teaching.  A  fair,  open-minded  investigation  of  this 
method  will  more  than  repay  any  teacher  seeking  educa¬ 
tional  progress. 

“A  wonderful  revelation  of  a  great  genius.” — Educational 
Review. 

“Dr.  Montessori’s  method  is  due  to  no  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances,  but  is  the  result  of  years  of  scientific  research,  and 
is  founded  on  anthropological' and  psychological  principles.” 
— Pedagogical  Seminary. 

“She  is  right  in  calling  her  method  scientific  for  she  has 
based  it  on  scientific  principles  true  to  psychology,  and 
developed  from  accurate  and  painstaking  observation  and 
experiment.”- — Elementary  School  Teacher. 

"A  great  body  of  intelligent,  alert  teachers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  will  find  in  the  book  a  treasure-trove  of  wisdom  and  a 
manual  of  education.  Never  before  has  such  a  combination 
of  genius,  inheritance,  training  and  experience  been  united 
'as  in  this  woman.” — London  Journal  of  Education. 


Coupon  S.  J 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CHILDHOOD,  Inc., 
kiOO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

For  enclosed  20c  to  cover  cost  of  printing  and  postage,  please 
send  me  a  copy  of  your  52-page  booklet  on  the  story  of  the  Mon¬ 
tessori  method,  and  illustrated  catalog  of  the  Montessori  Didactic 
Apparatus. 

Name .  . 

Address . . . . . 
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BROWN'S 

Bronchial  Troches 

Save  the  voice  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Invalua¬ 
ble  to  singers  and  speakers  for  clearing  the  voice. 
There  is  nothing  more  effective  for  Throat  Irrita¬ 
tion.  Hoarseness  and  Coughs.  Sixty  years’  repu¬ 
tation.  Sold  only  in  boxes.  Sample  mailed  free. 
JOHN  I.  BItOWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 


DRAWING  TEACHERS  IN  DEMAND 


'T'HE  call  for  competent  drawing  teachers  increas- 
ing  yearly  — both  for  public  and  private  schools. 

Uur  Teachers  Normal  Course  is  the  most  practical 
and  comprehensive  course  of  its  kind  ever  offered. 
It  is  systematically  graded  and  covers  instruction  in 
all  mediums  and  branches  required  in  school  work. 
Course  was  prepared  in  collaboration  with,  and  under  tho 
advice  of,  6ome  of  the  foremost  American  authorities 
Instruction  likewise  given  in 
Twelve  Other  Complete  Art  Courses 
RESIDENCE  FINISHING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS 

Artists  outfits  furnished,  enroled  students.  Year  Book  FREE 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART 

630  Applied  Art  Building:.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


THE 

PERFECT 

SCHOOL 

PENCIL 


THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 


SEND  TEN  CtNTS  FOR  SAMPLES 


EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  &*£«££££ 

Speakers,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Plays,  Marches, 
Drills,  Exercises,  Celebrations,  Entertainments' 
Games,  Songs,  Teachers’  Books  and  Dictionaries. 
Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Number, 
Reading,  Alphabet  and  Busy-work  Cards,  Reports’ 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Pegs,  Sticks,  Beads, 
Papers,  Stars,  Festooning,  Drapery,  Flags,  Raffia, 
Sewing  Silkette,  Needles,  Scissors,  Blackboards, 
Erasers,  Crayons,  Maps,  Globes,  all  School  Goods. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


Hush-a-bye,  baby,  on  the  tree- 
top; 

When  the  wind  blows,  the 
cradle  will  rock; 

When  the  bow  bends,  the  cradle 
will  fall; 

Down  will  come  baby,  bough, 
cradle,  and  all. 


Who  Made  All  Things 

Who  made  the  sky  so  bright  and 
blue, 

Who  made  the  fields  so  green, 
Who  made  the  flowers  that  smell 
so  sweet 

In  pretty  colors  seen? 

All. 

’Twas  God  our  Father  and  our 
King; 

Oh,  let  us  all  His  praises  sing. 

Who  made  the  birds  to  fly  so 
high, 

And  taught  them  how  to  sing, 
Who  made  the  pretty  butterfly 
And  painted  her  bright  wing? 

All 

’Twas  God  our  Father  and  our 
King; 

Oh,  let  us  all  His  praises  sing. 

Who  made  the  sun  to  shine  so, 
And  gladden  all  we  see; 

Which  comes  to  give  us  light 
and  heat, 

That  happy  we  may  be? 

All. 

"Twas  God  our  Father  and  our 
King; 

Oh,  let  us  all  His  praises  sing. 

Who  made  the  silver  moon  so 
high, 

The  dark,  dark  night  to 
cheer, 

The  stars  that  twinkle  in  the 
sky, 

And  shine  so  bright  and  clear? 

All. 

’Twas  God  our  Father  and  our 
King; 

Oh,  let  us  all  His  praises  sing. 

Who  made  the  rocks,  the  hills, 
the  trees, 

The  mountains  and  the  vales, 
The  flocks,  the  herds,  the  cooling 
breeze, 

The  streams  that  never  fail? 

All. 

’Twas  God  our  Father  and  our 
King; 

Oh,  let  us  all  His  praises  sing. 


“A-'NERVOUS  WRECK” 


“My  daughter  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
nervous  wreck,”  said  an  anxious  father 
to  a  friend  who  happened  to  be  a  drug¬ 
gist— “she  has  no  appetite,  is  run-down, 
weak,  takes  no  interest  in  anything,  and 
we  cannot  find  anything  that  helps  her.” 

“Why  don’t  you  give  her  Vinol”— 
said  the  druggist — “it  is  not  a  secret 
nostrum,  just  a  simple  and  delicious 
cod  liver  and  iron  tonic — and  the  best 
strength  creator  and  general  all  round 
tonic  we  have  ever  sold  in  our  store. 
Take  a  bottle  home  and  try  it.  We’ll 
return  your  money  if  it  does  not  help 
her.” 

Within  ten  days  the  father  came  back 
for  another  bottle  of  Vinol,  saying  that 
he  had  never  seen  such  a  change  in  a 
girl  in  his  life,  and  he  felt  sure  one 
more  bottle  of  Vinol  would  restore  her 
to  her  normal  condition.” 

Such  cases  as  the  above  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  to  our  attention,  and  we 
ask  every  run-down,  nervous,  debili¬ 
tated,  aged  or  weak  person  in  this 
vicinity,  and  every  person  suffering 
from  a  chronic  cough,  cold,  or  bron¬ 
chial  trouble,  to  try  a  bottle  of  Vinol 
on  the  same  terms  as  above. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  Drug  Store  in 
every  town  and  city  in  the  country. 
Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Chemists,  proprie¬ 
tors,  Boston,  Mass. 


EsterbrooK 

School  Pens 


Used  in  a  great 
majority  of  the 
public  schools  of 
the  United  States. 

Backed  by  a  half-century’s  repu¬ 
tation  and  success. 

Carefully  Designed  for 
each  grade  of  school  and 
college  work.  Perfectly 
ma.de-  thoroughly  tested 
and  fully  guaranteed. 

At  All  Stationers 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

95  John  Street,  New  York 
Works:  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Rest  and  Health  to  Mother  and  Child 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup 
has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS 
bv  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their 
CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
with  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the 
GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy 
for  DIARRHCEA.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs. 
Winslows  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  no 
other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


CARNEGIE  COLLEGE— HOME  STUDY 
LESSONS  FREE-COURSES  BY  MAIL 

Grammar  School  Agriculture 


High  School 

Normal 

Professional 

Penmanship 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Book-Keeping 


Poultry 
Domestic  Science 
Civil  Service 
Engineering 
Drawing 
English 
Language 
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100  branches  from  which  to  select 

Thousands  of  students  enrolled. 
Sample  “Lessons  Free."  For 

„  „  - “Special  Tuition  Scholarship"  ap- 

Dr.  GALBKEATH,  Pres,  ply  at  once  to 

CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  No.  10,  0.  STREET,  R06ERS,  0. 
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New 

Supplementary  Reading 


Eldridge’s  Child’s  Reader  in  Verse 

Years  1-2 . 25  cents 

This  contains  a  simple  and  attractive  col¬ 
lection  of  rhymes,  written  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  child.  While  they  are  such  as 
will  please  the  young  reader,  they  are  not 
mere  meaningless  jingles,  as  each  one  is  in¬ 
tended  to  impress  some  valuable  lesson. 
They  are  grouped  together  under  such  gen¬ 
eral  headings  as :  The  Child  at  Home,  The 
Child  at  School,  The  Child  Out-of-Doors, 
Other  Children,  etc.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  most  attractive,  representing 
well  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  verses. 


Turner’s  Our  Common  Friends 
and  Foes 

Years  3-4 . 3°  cents 

This  is  a  collection  of  original  stories,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  toad,  the  quail,  the  bumblebee, 
the  chickadee,  the  ant,  the  cabbage  butter¬ 
fly,  the  mosquito,  and  the  fly.  The  stories 
are  pleasantly  told  in  an  easy,  straightfor¬ 
ward  manner,  which  will  attract  and  hold 
the  interest  of  young  readers.  The  economic 
problems  relating  to  the  treatment  of  these 
familiar  friends  and  foes  are  well  presented, 
and  in  a  manner  that  will  lead  to  practical 
results  outside  and  beyond  the  schoolroom. 
The  pictures  not  only  are  attractive,  but 
illustrate  accurately  the  subjects. 


Dutton’s  Little  Stories  of  England 

Years  5-6 . 40  cents 

The  subjects  of  these  stories  are  men  and 
women  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  English  race,  not  only  in 
politics  and  war,  but  also  in  literature  and 
art.  The  stories,  which  are  told  in  simple 
language,  are  short  enough  not  to  weary  the 
child,  and  are  arranged  in  chronological  or¬ 
der.  The  book  forms  a  good  basis  for  the 
study  of  English  history  and  gives  young 
folks  in  some  respects  a  better  idea  of  the 
English  people  and  their  achievements  and 
characteristics  than  could  be  gained  from 
the  study  of  a  formal  textbook. 


Dutton’s  Trading  and  Exploring 

Years  3-4 . 40  cents 

Interesting  stories  of  life  among  peoples 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  world 
for  their  pre-eminence  in  trade  and  explora¬ 
tion.  The  Babylonians,  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Venetians,  the  Norsemen,  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  the  Dutch  are  the  subjects  of  fas¬ 
cinating  descriptions,  covering  their  daily 
life  and  customs,  together  with  something 
of  the  history  and  geography  of  their  coun¬ 
tries.  The  children  prepare  for  a  voyage  to 
the  Tin  Islands  in  a  Phoenician  galley,  learn 
of  the  founding  of  Venice,  discover  Iceland 
and  Greenland  with  the  Norsemen,  visit  In¬ 
dia  with  the  Portuguese  navigators,  and 
view  Holland  as  from  a  stork’s  back. 


Our  Guide  to  Good  Reading,  an  attractive  and  helpful  illustrated  catalogue  of  72  pages,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  request.  It  describes  and  lists  255  volumes  on  all  subjects  and  for  all 
grades,  suitable  either  for  school  or  for  home  use. 

A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you. 


AHERICAN  BOOK  COITPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago 
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Hints  for  a  Sane  Fourth 

SUGGESTIONS 


Whatever  form  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  national  anniversary 
may  take,  there  should  be  some¬ 
thing  done  to  bring  to  the  re¬ 
membrance  all  the  stirring 
events  which  led  up  to  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Declaration.  A  mili¬ 
tary  parade  serves  well,  partic¬ 
ularly  if  the  column  includes 
thirteen  girls  dressed  in  white, 
with  red,  white  and  blue  sashes, 
to  represent  the  original  states 
— or  possibly  forty-six,  to  rep¬ 
resent  all  the  States.  But  even 
if  there  can  be  no  military  show 
there  may  at  least  be  music; 
plenty  of  it,  all  day  long,  and 
in  as  many  places  as  possible. 
And  there  should  be  flags  every¬ 
where.  Many  people  who  have 
the  national  colors  forget  to 
display  them.  At  night,  to 
make  up  in  some  degree  for  the 
absence  of  fireworks,  let  houses 
be  illuminated  and  bonfires 
blaze.  A  little  money  from  each 
one,  a  little  planning,  a  little 
care  and  a  great  deal  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  will  bring  about  a  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Fourth  that  will 
be  so  lively  and  satisfactory  in 
every  way  that  those  who  growl 
because  there  are  no  fireworks 
will  be  laughed  at  by  the  big 
majority  who  have  had  a  fine 
day  without  any. 


Bonfires. 

Floral  fetes. 

Bugle  calls. 

Living  flags. 

Bell  ringing. 

Archery  contests. 

Burlesque  features. 

Moving  pictures. 

Torchlight  parades. 

Enact  the  signing  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration. 

Fifers  and  drummers  to 
march  in  Continental  costume. 

Print  patriotic  songs  on  cards 
for  free  distribution. 

Sing  these  songs  at  all  the 
band  concerts. 

Have  strings  of  lanterns 
across  the  streets. 

Make  it  a  home-coming  day; 
a  family  reunion  day. 

Let  boys  have  a  campfire  and 
cook  their  dinner. 

An  automobile  parade  at  night 
would  be  a  pretty  feature. 

Send  up  small  balloons  with 
“reward”  post-cards  attached. 

Free  entertainments  in  halls 
would  go  far  to  make  children 
happy. 

A  porch  may  be  used  as  a 
stage,  and  little  folks  give  an 
entertainment  there. 


Exhibit  war  relics  in  the  town 
hall :  swords,  flags,  pictures,  let¬ 
ters,  etc. 

Each  one  of  thirteen  houses 
to  represent  one  of  the  original 
States. 

Use  red,  white  and  blue  or 
blue  and  yellow  candles  for 
lights  in  the  evening. 

Children  like  to  put  on  uni¬ 
forms  and  march.  Let  them,  if 
they  will  go  without  fireworks. 

At  the  sunrise  flag-raising 
have  a  lot  of  little  flags  rolled 
up  to  drop  out  of  the  big  one. 

Wherever  there  is  water  have 
a  water  fete;  canoes  decorated; 
swimming  matches  and  other 
aquatic  sports ;  lanterns, 
torches,  music;  bridges  and 
rafts  illuminated. 

Good  subjects  for  tableaux 
are:  Washington  taking  com¬ 
mand  of  the  American  Army  ; 
Betsy  Ross  making  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag;  the  Boston  Tea  Party; 
signing  the  Declaration;  Wash¬ 
ington’s  farewell  to  his  officers. 

About  town  have  banners 
bearing  such  inscriptions  as: 

“Liberty  and  union,  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable.” 

“Proclaim  liberty  thruout  all 
the  land,  unto  all  the  inhab¬ 
itants  thereof.” 

— From  “ Independence  Day  Cel¬ 
ebrations,”  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 


A  French  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges 

By  M.  M.  BEEBE,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
FINE  ARTS,  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Scholarly,  accurate,  concise,  comprehensive,  and  based  on  the  natural  method 
of  teaching,  it  is  without  question  the  grammar  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  a  more  practical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  twofold:  first,  to  bring  the  student  into  touch 
with  the  conversation  of  the  French  daily  life;  second,  to  teach  French  grammar  as  it 
is  taught  in  France. 

One  of  our  correspondents  who  has  a  wide  experience  in  fitting  students  for 
college  writes : 

“1  consider  it  splendidly  adapted  to  classes  in  High  School  and  beginning 
college  work.  To  me  it  appeals  particularly  because  of  its  practical  nature, 
its  exercises  and  vocabularies  being  arranged  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge 
of  words  and  ideas  current  in  every-day  French  life.  The  arrangement  is 
admirable,  progressive,  clear  and  concise  and  sufficiently  full  for  all 
ordinary  needs.  /  do  not  hesitate  to  endorse  the  book.  ” 

Price  $1.10 

IVES-BUTLER  COMPANY 

31-33  East  27th  St. 

Address  the  Publishers  New  York 
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FOR  SECOND-YEAR  READING 

Tommy  Tinker’s  Book 
(Published  Sept.  9, 
1911)  40  cents. 

Polly  and  Dolly 
(Published  Sept., 
1910)  40  cents. 

Boy  Blue  and  His 
Friends 

(An  established  fa¬ 
vorite)  40  cents. 

All  three  by  Mary 
Frances  Blaisdell.  All 
three  in  large  type  and 
fully  illustrated. 

FOR  THIRD-YEAR 
READING 

Old  Mother  West 
Wind 

Burgess.  45  cents. 

Fanciful  Flower  Tales 
Bigham  60  cents. 
Merry  Animal  Tales 
Bigham.  50  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE  EVERYWHERE 

By  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald,  author  of  the  “Child  Life 
Readers,”  and  Julia  Dalrymple,  author  of  “Little  Me  Too," 
etc.  Illustrated  with  colored  plates  and  full-page  pictures. 
Each  volume,  60  cents;  to  schools,  45  cents,  postpaid. 
The  following  volumes  are  ready: — 

KATHLEEN  IN  IRELAND  UME  SAN  IN  JAPAN 
BETTY  IN  CANADA  FRITZ  IN  GERMANY 

MANUEL  IN  MEXICO  RAFAEL  IN  ITALY 

GERDA  IN  SWEDEN  BORIS  IN  RUSSIA 

MARTA  IN  HOLLAND  HASSAN  IN  EGYPT 

THE  WIDE-AWAKE  READERS 

Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third  Readers:  30,  30, 

35  and  40  cents. 

The  Primary  Series  which  is  the  best  graded  and  awakens 
the  keenest  child  interest.  It  has  the  largest  amount  of 
material  and  is  used  as  a  basal  series  or  an  “expression 
series”  to  accompany  any  phonetic  method. 

■  |TT|  rr  DDAUfM  0  P  A  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
LI  I  I  LL)  DfvUW  I\|  OC  VV.  623  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


NERVOUSNESS  AND 
EXHAUSTION 


When  weary  and  languid,  when  the  energies  flag 
and  you  are  completely  exhausted  and  worn  out, 
there  is  nothing  so  refreshing  and  invigorating  as 

Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate 

(NON-ALCOHOLIC.) 

Its  revivifying  effect  will  throw  off  the  depression 
that  accompanies  exhaustion  and  nervousness;  strengthen 
and  clear  the  brain  that  has  beeome  tired  and  con¬ 
fused  by  overwork  and  worry,  and  impart  new  life 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

An  Ideal  Remedy  in 

Nervous  Disorders. 


Specimen  illustration  from 

un 


Tommy  Tinker’s  Book.’: 


A  NEW  SERIES  IN 

LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR 

Firman’s  Progressive 
Lessons  in  English 

CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURES 

Written  from  the  children’s  standpoint. 
Mechanics  of  language  precedes  expression. 
The  practical  element  is  emphasized. 
Language  is  taught  through  expression. 
Grammar  is  gradually,  but  thoroughly,  taught. 
The  whole  course  is  a  cumulative  review. 


PUBLISHED  IN  TWO  BOOKS 

Book  I  (For  Grades  Four,  Five  and  Six)  forty  cents 
Book  11  (For  Grades  Seven  and  Eight)  sixty  cents 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


It  has  been  well  said  that, 
“While  individuals  are  likely  to 
be  forgotton,  Institutions  live.” 

The  Institution  founded  by  Joseph 
Dixon  not  only  lives  but  is  known  to 
all  connected  with  educational  work 
as  the  “Home  of  the  American 
Graphite  Pencil.” 

If  everything  is  not  going  exactly 
right  with  you,  and  there  is  trouble 
in  the  pencil  world,  let  us  know  and 
we  will  remove  the  difficulty  at  once. 

Send  16  cents  in  stamps  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  illustration  of  this  fact.  If  you 
mention  this  publication,  twice  the 
value  will  be  returned  to  you. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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The  May  Program 


May  Day,  Bird  Day,  Memorial  Day — what 
splendid  opportunities  for  bringing  home  to  the 
young  some  of  the  best  things  that  education 
has  in  store  for  them!  With  our  May  pro¬ 
gram  wisely  planned  we  ought  to  accomplish 
much  good.  There  need  not  be  the  slightest 
neglect  of  the  bread-and-butter  studies.  We 
can  teach  the  children  all  they  can  profitably 
manage  of  that  kind  of  work  in  something  like 
two  hours  a  day.  This  has  been  proved  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  uninformed  cannot  change  the  fact.  That 
leaves  us  plenty  of  time  for  educational  activi¬ 
ties  which  make  for  big  things,  for  things  that 
feed  heart 'and  soul  and  endow  them  with 
means  for  winning  happiness.  Let  us  keep  this 
firmly  fixed  In  our  minds  and  plan  accordingly. 

If  the  powers  that  be  have  made  no  allowance 
for  a  special  May  Day,  let  us  take  a  sunny  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  for  celebrating  it  in  out-door 
jollity.  We  shall  have  a  May  pole  with  wreath 
and  ribbons,  our  May  queen  shall  hold  court, 
and  we  shall  have  games  and  dances.  Those 
of  us  who  are  near  to  meadows  and  brooks  and 
woods  will  gather  wild  flowers  and  wear  crowns 
of  violets  on  our  heads,  and  maybe  we  shall 
fill  a  box  with  fragrant  treasures  to  send  to  a 
friend  who  teaches  in  a  city  school  to  make  glad 
the  hearts  of  her  pupils. 

Those  who  are  forever  asking  what  is  the 
good  of  it  all,  may  get  comfort  from  the  thought 
that  by  letting  the  children  experience  the  joy 
of  simple  pleasures,  we  tuck  away  in  their 
memories  a  lesson  that  may  help  them  in  after 
life  when  artificial  amusements  fail  to  satisfy. 
Besides,  health  is  certainly  worth  while.  And 
the  hours  spent  with  the  teacher,  away  from 
books  and  desks,  in  outdoor  fun  make  for  com¬ 
radeship  and  other  good  results  which  will 
bring  fruit  in  the  work-a-day  routine  of  the 
school. 

Bird  Day  is  not  meant  to  occupy  a  whole 
school  day.  A  Friday  afternoon  is  the  best  time 
for  the  celebration.  Its  purpose  is  practical 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  hardened  hankerer 
for  results  that  can  be  calculated  in  dollars 
and  cents.  The  neglect  of  an  intelligent  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  song  birds  has  disastrous  effects 


on  the  farmer’s  crops.  This  is  beginning  to  be 
more  generally  understood.  The  children  now 
in  the  schools  shall  not  be  left  in  ignorance  re¬ 
garding  the  place  of  birds  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  That  is  why  we  have  Bird  Day.  More¬ 
over,  the  loving  words  that  poets  have  spoken 
of  the  winged  songsters  will  sink  deep  into 
receptive  young  hearts  and  awaken  in  them  rev¬ 


erence  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  gratitude 
to  Him  who  made  “our  little  brothers  of  the 
air.” 

Memorial  Day  is  a  legal  holiday.  So  no  one 
can  find  fault  with  our  making  the  most  of  it. 
During  the  week  preceding  the  celebration,  the 
teacher  may  well  devote  a  half  hour  a  day  to 
stories  of  patriots  who  went  forth  to  save  their 
country.  North  and  South  and  East  and  West 
are  all  one  now  in  loyalty  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Let  that  be  kept  to  the  fore.  Not  a 
word  of  sectional  bitterness  should  be  heard 
in  any  schoolroom.  Nor  do  we  want  to  dwell 
too  much  on  battles.  Let  us  speak  of  war  as  the 
greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  a  country. 
The  children  can  be  made  to  understand  that 
every  joyously  acclaimed  victory  meant  bitter 
sorrow  to  many  homes.  Husbands  and  fathers 
and  sons  and  lovers  and  brothers  paid  for  it 
with  fearful  suffering  and  death  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  with  none  of  their  loved  ones  near  to 
breathe  comfort  to  them. 
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The  general  character  of  the  month’s  work 
will,  of  course,  take  account  of  the  physical 
and  scholastic  needs  of  the  individual  pupils, 
besides  having  alert  regard  for  the  daily  condi¬ 
tions  and  opportunities  of  the  season.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  teachers  and  children  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  official  courses  of  study  have  become 
elastic  jenough  to  allow  of  a  variety  of  occupa¬ 
tions,  as  long  as  certain  few  reasonable  results 
are  attained. 

Whatever  lessons  can  be  given  out-of-doors, 
on  warm  days,  will  be  the  more  enjoyable  and 
beneficial  for  the  change.  The  story-telling  pe¬ 
riod  has  added  fascination  when  teacher  and  pu¬ 
pils  are  gathered  under  some  fine  old  shade  tree. 
Sketching  with  colored  crayons  tne  chickens 
and  the  flowers  and  other  living  things  in  their 
natural  haunts  helps  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
eye.  Measuring  objects  about  and  near  the 
school  building,  laying  out  garden  plots,  exam¬ 
ining  and  counting  seeds,  keeping  store  with 
pebbles  representing  money,  and  whatever 
other  devices  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  may 
hit  upon,  will  bring  new  life  into  the  arithmetic 
and  geography  and  language  lessons.  The  oc¬ 
casional  getting  away  from  books  and  desks 
and  blackboards  will  do  wonders  for  the  school. 
May  and  June  are  ideal  months  for  out-of-door 
school. 

When  we  must  be  indoors,  we  may  still  feed 
on  the  experiences  gathered  out  in  the  open. 
We  will  resolve,  too,  to  have  sensitive  regard 
for  the  physical  comfort  of  the  children.  If 
“that  tired  feeling”  is  in  evidence,  let  the  little 
ones  have  a  five  or  ten-minute  resting  spell. 
With  their  heads  resting  on  their  desks  they 
may  doze  or  snooze,  and  on  awakening  a  short 
drill  or  a  song  will  work  all  the  better. 

*  *  t  * 

Keeping  school  in  May  time  is  a  special  art. 
There  is  only  one  month  more  difficult  than  this 
and  that  is  June.  The  heart  must  keep  alert 
as  well  as  the  brain.  And  great  is  the  reward. 


A  Deeper  Lesson 

By  Mary  Applewhite  Bacon 

Except  for  a  line  or  two  in  her  forehead  and 
a  slight  air  of  responsibility,  Miss  Lewis  might 
have  been  taken  for  one  of  the  seminary  pupils 
as  she  returned  with  them  thru  the  mild  Octo¬ 
ber  evening  from  their  daily  walk.  Her  step 
was  as  light  as  theirs,  her  interest  in  the  pass¬ 
ing  pleasure  as  keen.  She  was  a  new  teacher, 
but  in  these  few  weeks  had  passed  muster  both 
with  the  Lady  Principal  and  her  somewhat  fas¬ 
tidious  pupils  not  only  as  to  her  proficiency  in 
mathematics  but  in  the  perhaps  equally  impor¬ 
tant  matters  of  dress,  speech,  and  manners. 

In  the  quiet  suburban  village  every  small 
diversion  was  of  moment,  and  the  procession 
of  girls  halted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
to  watch  the  train  as  it  stopped  at  the  little 
station.  Only  one  passenger  alighted,  an  old 


man  too  commonplace  in  appearance  to  call  for 
a  second  look,  and  there  was  a  slight  forward 
movement  along  the  line.  But  Miss  Lewis 
stepped  from  her  place  at  the  rear.  “Girls,” 
she  said,  “Alice  Reed  will  take  charge  of  you 
the  rest  of  the  way.  Say  to  Mrs.  Knight,  please, 
that  I  will  be  at  the  seminary  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.”  She  stepped  across  the  street,  and  the 
line  moved  on. 

“Well,  who  is  that  with  Miss  Lewis?”  one  of 
the  pupils  said  a  little  later,  looking  out  of  the 
library  window  and  seeing  the  young  teacher 
coming  up  the  broad  front  walk  with  a  stranger 
strikingly  unlike  the  visitors  that  usually  en¬ 
tered  that  door.  With  a  girl’s  quick  perception 
she  noticed  the  drooping  brim  of  the  old  man’s 
hat,  his  bent  shoulders  and  common  clothes,  the 
shabby  valise  in  his  hand,  the  small  tin  bucket 
—but  that  Miss  Lewis  herself  was  carrying. 

“It  must  be  some  of  her  relatives,”  the  girl 
said ;  “how  dreadfully  she  must  feel.” 

“And  she  is  such  a  dear !”  her  companion  re¬ 
plied  in  genuine  commiseration. 

But  when  a  few  seconds  later  they  had  to 
cross  the  hall  just  in  front  of  Miss  Lewis  and 
considerately  turned  their  heads  to  save  her 
feelings,  she  called  to  them  to  stop.  “Wait, 
Ruth,”  she  said.  “I  want  you  and  Katherine 
to  meet  my  father.  These  are  two  of  our  stu¬ 
dents,  Father.  Ruth  is  Junior  and  Katherine 
Senior.” 

The  old  man  looked  earnestly  into  the  young 
faces,  a  tender  light  in  his  faded  blue  eyes. 
“And  you  are  in  school  to  my  Bessie,”  he  said, 
as  if  the  relation  clothed  them  with  unspeak¬ 
able  interest.  “She  wa’n’t  lookin’  for  me  to 
come,  but  I  wanted  to  see  her  so  bad  and  find 
out  for  myself  how  she  was  gettin’  along  up 
here,  that  I  couldn’t  wait  any  longer,  and  I  just 
told  her  Ma  last  night  I  was  cornin’  to-day.” 

The  girls’  faces  softened.  “We  think  a  good 
deal  of  Miss  Lewis  ourselves,”  Katherine  said. 

The  weather-worn  old  face  grew  brighter 
still.  “She  is  the  best  daughter  in  the  world,” 
he  exclaimed,  and  warm-hearted  Ruth  felt  a 
sudden  mist  over  her  eyes.  “Maybe  I  ought 
to  say  one  among  the  best,”  he  added,  humbly 
accurate ;  and  then,  as  if  to  bring  the  conversa¬ 
tion  to  a  safer  level,  “I  brought  her  a  bucket  of 
honey.  I  don’t  reckon  you  girls  get  good  coun¬ 
try  honey  every  day.” 

“No,  indeed,”  the  girls  said.  “We  sit  at  Miss 
Lewis’s  table,  and  we  shall  expect  her  to  divide 
with  us.” 

“He  is  just  the  dearest  old  man,”  they  told 
the  other  girls,  as  they  gathered  at  the  head  of 
the  steps,  waiting  for  the  second  bell  from  the 
dining-room;  “and  the  way  he  looks  at  Miss 
Lewis  is  the  sweetest  thing  you  ever  saw.” 

Their  young  hearts  were  in  a  glow  of  tender 
emotion,  more  ennobling  than  they  knew,  for 
they  had  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  warmth  of 
love’s  large  orb  as  it  made  perpetual  summer 
in  the  aged  father’s  heart. 

Decatur,  Georgia. 
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WHEN  SPRING  IS  KING. 

Words  adapted  from  EMANUEL  GEIBEL. 


JUSTUS  W.  LYRA,  (1842). 


Allegro 
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1. 

2. 

3. 


It  is  May  time,  sweet  May  time,  The  time  when  Spring  is  King. 

1  All  the  trees  are  in  bios  -  som,  And  birds  are  on  the  wing. 

We  are  off  for  the  wood-land,  Past  school-house,  church  and  mill. 
|  Past  green  orchards  and  riv  -  ers,  Thro’  fields  and  oer  the  hill. 

Out  of  doors  in  sweet  May  time  Is  gen  -  u  -  ine  de-light, 

Out  in  God’s  own  green  tern  -  pie,  W  here  all  is  fresh  and  bright, 


The  clouds  trav  -  el  swift  -  ly  A  -  long  the  streets  of  heav-en’s 

The  iol  -  ly  brooks  are  sing-ing  As  to  the  riv  -  er  bedsffhey 

We  breathe  the  joy  of  liv  -  ing  Our  minds  and  hearts  are  light  and 


blue  ’Tis  the  time  for  folks  to  wan  -  der,  And  we  are  wand  ring,  too. 
flow,’  Now  we,  too,  are  do  ,  ing  like  them  And  sing  as  on  we  go. 
gay:  Oh,  how  won-der  -  ful  the  world  is,  When  Spring  is  king  m  May. 
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Words  copyrighted,  YOUNG  AMERICA  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Memory  Gems  for  May 


MAY  1 

(A)  Sweet  May  hath  come  to  love  us, 

The  trees  their  blossoms  don. 

Oh !  isn’t  this  a  happy  day ! 

The  first  of  May,  the  first  of  May. 

(B)  Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day’s  har¬ 

binger, 

Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads 
with  her 

The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  lap  of 
green  throws 

The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

— Milton. 

MAY  2 

(A)  Why  do  all  the  meadow  brooks 
Try  to  run  away, 

As  though  someone  were  chasing  them? 
Bless  me!  This  is  May. 

— R.  M.  Alden. 

(B)  Hail,  bounteous  May!  that  doth  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 

— Milton. 

may  3 

(A)  Spring,  with  her  golden  suns  and  silver 

rain, 

Is  with  us  once  again. 

(B)  May  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

— Milton. 

may  6 

(A)  Whistle  and  hoe, 

Sing  as  you  go, 

Shorten  the  row 

By  the  songs  you  know. 

(B)  Spring,  the  sweet  spring,  is  the  year’s 

pleasant  King; 

Then  blooms  each  thing,  then  maids  dance 
in  a  ring, 

Cold  doth  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do 
sing, 

Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo ! 

— Thomas  Nash. 

MAY  7 

(A)  O  pussies  dear, 

It’s  very  queer 

That  you  wear  your  furs  this  time  of  year. 
Mama,  in  May, 

Put  hers  away. 

I  should  think  you’d  be  too  warm  to  play. 

— St.  Nicholas. 

(B)  The  palm  and  May  make  country  houses 

gay, 


Lambs  frisk  and  play,  the  shepherds  pipe 
all  day, 

And  we  hear  aye  birds  tune  this  merry 
lay, 

Cuckoo,  jug- jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo! 

— Thomas  Nash. 

MAY  8 

(A)  The  Maple  puts  her  corals  on  in  May. 

(B)  The  fields  breathe  sweet,  the  daisies  kiss 

our  feet, 

Young  lovers  meet,  old  wives  a  sunning 
sit, 

In  every  street  these  tunes  our  ears  do 
greet, 

Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo! 
Spring!  the  sweet  spring. 

— Thomas  Nash. 

may  9 

(A)  “Bend  down  your  branches,  apple  tree!” 
Said  busy  little  May, 

“With  blossoms  I  must  trim  each  twig, 
And  I’ve  not  long  to  stay.” 

(B)  Spring,  the  sweet  spring,  is  the  year’s 

pleasant  King; 

Then  blooms  each  thing,  then  maids  dance 
in  a  ring, 

Cold  doth  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do 
sing, 

Cuckoo,  jug- jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo! 

The  palm  and  May  make  country  houses 
gay, 

Lambs  frisk  and  play,  the  shepherds  pipe 
all  day, 

And  we  hear  aye  birds  tune  this  merry 
lay, 

Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo! 

The  fields  breathe  sweet,  the  daisies  kiss 
our  feet, 

Young  lovers  meet,  old  wives  a  sunning 
sit, 

In  every  street,  these  tunes  our  ears  do 
greet, 

Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo! 
Spring!  the  sweet  spring. 

— Thomas  Nash, 
may  10 

(A)  Over  the  hills  and  far  away 

A  little  boy  steals  from  his  morning  play, 
And  under  the  blossoming  apple  tree 
He  lies  and  dreams  of  the  things  to  be. 

(B)  Behold  the  young,  the  rosy  spring 
Gives  to  the  breeze  her  scented  wing, 

While  virgin  Graces,  warm  with  May, 

Fling  roses  o’er  her  dewy  way. 

— Anacreon  (Translated  by  Thomas  Moore). 
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MAY  13 

(A)  Isn’t  it  wonderful  when  you  think, 

How  a  little  seed,  asleep, 

Out  of  the  earth  new  life  will  drink 
And  carefully  upward  creep ! 

(B)  Still  there’s  a  sense  of  blossoms  yet  un¬ 

born 

In  the  sweet  airs  of  morn ; 

One  almost  looks  to  see  the  very  street 
Grow  purple  at  its  feet. 

— Henry  Timrod. 

may  14 

(A)  Heigho,  daisies  and  buttercups, 

Fair  yellow  daffodils,  stately  and  tall. 

— Jean  Ingelow. 

(B)  I  feel  a  newer  life  in  every  gale. 

— James  Gates  Percival. 

may  15 

(A)  The  grass  is  soft, 

Its  velvet  touch  is  grateful  to  the  hand. 

(B)  Up,  up,  my  heart!  and  walk  abroad; 

Fling  cark  and  care  aside; 

Seek  silent  hills,  or  rest  thyself 
Where  peaceful  waters  glide. 

— William  Motherwell. 

may  16 

(A)  Out  in  the  meadows  so  fresh  and  so  dewy, 
“I  wish  you  good  morning!”  the  daisies 
say. 


MAY  22 

(A)  The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its 
chalice. 

MAY  23 

(A)  Put  a  little  sunshine  in  the  day, 

Others  need  its  cheer,  and  so  do  you. 

(B)  Hark,  hark;  the  lark  at  heaven’s  gate 

sings, 

And  Phoebus  ’gins  to  rise 

His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs, 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies. 

And  winking  Mary — buds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes, 

With  ev’rything  that  pretty  bin, 

My  lady  sweet,  arise! 

— Shakespeare,  “Cymbeline.” 

may  24 

(A)  Do  thy  duty,  that  is  best; 

Leave  unto  thy  Lord  the  rest. 

(B)  “Our  God  be  praised!”  the  Pilgrim  said, 
Who  saw  the  blossoms  peer 

Above  the  brown  leaves,  dry  and  dead, 
“Behold  our  Mayflower  here !” 

— Whittier. 

may  27 

(A)  The  daisy  and  the  buttercup 
Are  nodding  courteously. 


(B)  Earth  changes, 
stand  sure. 


but  the  soul  and  God 
— Browning. 


may  17 


(A)  Little  Blue  Jay 

Came  back  to-day 
Looking  so  happy  and  blest. 


(B)  Lo,  in  yon  elm  an  oriole 

Voices  a  mood  of  nature’s  soul. 

— D.  M.  Hodge. 

MAY  20 

(A)  Is  it  raining,  little  flower? 

Be  glad  of  rain, 

Too  much  sun  would  wither  thee; 

’Twill  shine  again. 

(B)  Whither  away,  Bluebird, 

Whither  away? 

The  blast  is  chill,  yet  in  the  upper  sky 
Thou  still  canst  find  the  color  of  thy  wing, 
The  hue  of  May. 

may  21 

(A)  The  grasses  hold  up  their  heads  to  the  sun 
As  glad  as  glad  can  be. 

(B)  Fairer  and  brighter  spreads  the  reign  of 

May.  „ 

— James  Gates  Percival. 


(B)  This  is  the  season  of  the  year, 

About  the  country  high  and  low, 
Among  the  lilacs,  hand  in  hand, 

And  two  by  two  in  fairyland. 

— Stevenson. 


MAY  28 

(A)  One  smile  can  glorify  a  day. 

(B)  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 

brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  m  every¬ 
thing. 

— Shakespeare. 

may  29 

(A)  The  dandelion  and  buttercups 
Gild  all  the  lawn. 


(B) 


I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme 

blows,  .  .  , 

Where  ox-slips  and  the  nodding  violet 


grows. 


— Shakespeare. 


(A  and  B) 


may  30 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to 
j*0St 

By  all  their  country’s  wishes  blest. 
—William  Collins. 


The  Society  of  an  Old  Stump 

By  Wm.  J.  Blakeston,  Ontario 


One  of  the  chief  objects  of  Nature  Study  is 
to  create  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  creatures 
about  us.  When  we  get  acquainted  with  the  in¬ 
sects  and  plants  with  which  nature  abounds 
every  walk  will  give  us  pleasure  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  But  what  is  more  unlikely  to  give 
pleasure  than  an  old  stump?  How  many  of  us 
ever  enjoyed  tearing  one  to  pieces?  Not  many 
1  piesume,  unless  we  have  done  so  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  bonfire.  Personally,  I  have 
passed  hundreds  of  old  decayed  stumps  in  my 
lifetime  without  ever  a  thought  of  their  varied 
and  interesting  inhabitants.  An  old  stump 
contains  as  many  nationalities  in  the  insect 
world  as  any  old  four-storied  ramshackle  tene¬ 
ment  m  the  slums  of  London  contains  in  the 
human  world. 

One  fine  day  in  May,  1905,  as  we  (the  Nature 
btudy  ctudents  of  Macdonald  Institute),  were 
roaming  thru  the  woods,  our  instructor,  Mr. 
Jarvis,  B.  S.  A.,  called  our  attention  to  an  old 
decayed  stump,  and  asked  us  to  carefully  note 
its  occupants  as  it  was  being  torn  to  pieces.  We 
first  noticed  a  colony  of  ants,  shed-builder  spe¬ 
cies.  These  industrious  little  workers  are  a  per¬ 
fect  commune.  Unlike  human  beings  every¬ 
thing  is  done  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and 
nothing  for  the  individual,  but,  like  human  be¬ 
ings,  they  make  war  on  other  communities  and 
enslave  the  inhabitants.  When  we  ruthlessly 
destroyed  their  home,  they  scurried  about  try¬ 
ing  to  protect  their  precious  larva. 

Slyly  sliding  behind  bits  of  wood  and  into 
crevices  were  little  flat,  segmented,  oval-shaped 
crustaceans  called  sow-bugs.  Many  of  them 
were  caught  by  the  students. 

Here  and  there  was  seen  the  fierce-looking 
wriggling  centipede,  with  its  flat,  reddish  body 
and  long  feelers.  They  tried  hard  to  escape 
tiom  the  marauders  who  were  tearing  down 
their  house,  but  nevertheless  several  of  them 
v  ere  captured.  They  feed  on  insects  and  are 
recognized  by  the  fact  that  each  segment  of  the 
body  bears  a  single  pair  of  legs. 

As  we  dug  away,  several  rascally  little  cut¬ 
worms  were  unearthed  and  made  prisoners, 
ihese  little  pests  cut  off  many  young  plants, 
especially  corn. 

Quite  a  number  of  little  snails  were  exposed 
to  view. 

After  a  few  moments  of  further  disintegra¬ 
tion,  a  pigeon  horntail  was  seen  and  a  wild 
scramble  ensued  for  the  possession  of  this  mis¬ 
chief-maker.  It  was  finally  secured  and  safely 
imprisoned.  This  insect  is  called  “horntail”  be¬ 
cause  the  body  usually  bears  a  spine  or  thorn, 
the  female  pierces  the  wood  of  a  tree  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch,  where  she  deposits  her 
eggs.  The  grubs  do  great  harm  by  perforating 
trees,  especially  elms. 


A  little  rover  beetle  was  also  caught,  notwith- 

TW^ihfiieXCe,edi^ly  quick  movements, 
ihese  little  fellows  feed  on  decaying  animal  and 

vegetable  matter  and  therefore  should  not  be 
destroyed. 

A  ground  beetle  was  another  inhabitant  of 

is  unstable  structure.  It  is  a  predaceous  in¬ 
sect.  Comstock  tells  us  that  one  species  of  the 
ground  beetle  called  “The  Searcher”  has  been 
known  to  climb  trees  in  search  of  caterpillars. 

•  u!e  °!je  most  interesting  creatures  found 
m  the  old  stump  was  a  newt,  or  salamander, 
commonly  but  mistakenly  called  a  lizard  We 
had  some  fun  corralling  this  amphibian,  as  it 
is  a  somewhat  repulsive  object  to  most  people, 
t  he  chief  difference,  which  may  be  noticed  at  a 
between  a  salamander  and  a  lizard  is  in 
the  length  and  structure  of  the  legs,  which  in 
the  former  are  weak  rudimentary  appendages, 
while  m  the  latter  they  are  strong  and  well- 
proportioned,  enabling  the  lizard  to  move  with 
lightning-like  rapidity. 

A  number  of  spiders  were  also  seen  as  the 
work  of  demolition  went  on. 

Further  destruction  also  revealed  fish-worms 
a  cocoon  of  the  tent  caterpillar,  besides  mosses 
and  fungi. 

Some  may  ask:  “What  is  the  use  of  all  this 
animal  and  insect  life?”  They  are  nature’s 
scavengers  and  are  gradually  converting  the 
useless  old  stump  into  useful  ingredients  for  the 
soil. 


A  Prayer 

By  Rudyard  Kipling 

Father  in  Heaven  who  lovest  all, 

Oh,  help  Thy  children  when  they  call ; 

That  they  may  build  from  age  to  age 
An  undefiled  heritage. 

Teach  us  to  rule  ourselves  alway, 
Controlled  and  cleanly  night  and  day; 
that  we  may  bring,  if  need  arise, 

No  maimed  or  worthless  sacrifice. 

Teach  us  to  look  in  all  our  ends, 

On  Thee  for  judge,  and  not  our  friends; 
That  we,  with  Thee,  may  walk  uncowed 
By  fear  or  favor  of  the  crowd. 

Teach  us  the  Strength  that  cannot  seek, 
By  deed  or  thought,  to  hurt  the  weak; 
That,  under  Thee,  we  may  possess 
Man  s  strength  to  comfort  man’s  distress. 

Teach  us  Delight  in  simple  things, 

And  Mirth  that  has  no  bitter  springs  • 
Forgiveness  free  of  evil  done, 

And  Love  to  all  men  ’neath  the  sun ! 
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Blackboard  Calendar  for  May,  Designed  by  Ruth  Mildred  Lang 
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Home  Geography 

By  Emilie  V.  Jacobs,  Supervising  Principal,  Philadelphia 


VII.  Animals  andjPlants 


Animals. 

1.  That  help  men  in  their  work. 

2.  As  pets. 

3.  Wild  animals. 

Lesson  I. 

1.  Other  creatures  living  in  the  home  city 
besides  people. 

2.  Animals  seen  commonly  in  city. 

3.  Animals  seen  near  city,  in  country. 

4.  Other  animals  seen  at  Zoological  Gardens, 
or  in  pictures,  or  in  the  circus. 

List  on  board  all  mentioned.  Then  under¬ 
line  the  tame  animals.  Contrast  with  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  Term  domestic;  —  living  near  man’s 
home,  cared  for  by  him,  food  provided. 


6.  Squirrel 

7.  Fox 

8.  Bear 

9.  Deer 


Lessons  II.  and  III. 

Domestic  Animals. 

Their  use  to  man,  alive  and  when  killed. 

1.  Horse, — transportation;  also  products. 

2.  Cow, — ploughing,  milk;  also  products. 

3.  Sheep, — wool ;  also  products. 

4.  Pig, — products. 

5.  Dog, — pet;  watch;  shepherd. 

6.  Cat, — mousing;  pet. 

Lessons  IV.  and  V. 

Wild  Animals. 

1.  Lion 

2.  Tiger 

3.  Elephant 

4.  Zebra 

5.  Buffalo  10.  Wolf. 

List  any  the  pupils  mention.  Select  ten  for 
special  description. 

a.  Wild, — ferocity  or  timidity. 

,  b.  Obtaining  their  own  food. 

c.  Description  of  appearance. 

d.  Families  corresponding  to  domestic  ani¬ 
mals. 

e.  Uses  to  man  when  hunted,  trapped,  or 
shot. 

Fish,  insects. 

Lesson  VI. 

Lantern  lesson;  animals. 

Lesson  VII. 

Written  lesson. 

Plants : 

1.  Food  plants. 

2.  Clothing  plants. 

3.  Shelter  plants. 

4.  Ornamental  plants. 

Lessons  VIII.  and  IX. 

1.  Plants  used  for  food.  (Fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  nuts,  coffee,  tea,  etc.) 

2.  Plants  used  for  clothing, 
ber,  flax,  etc.) 

Lesson  X. 

3.  Plants  for  shelter  (houses  and  fuel). 
Trees;  mention  kinds. 


(Cotton,  rub- 


4.  Plants  for  pleasure.  (Flowers,  vines, 
trees  for  shade,  Christmas  trees,  etc.) 

“How  the  World  Is  Clothed,”  Chamberlain. 

Lesson  XI. 

Written  lesson. 


VIII.  Transportation  and  Communication 

1.  Necessity. 

a.  To  carry  products. 

b.  To  carry  people. 

2.  Methods. 

a.  People. 

b.  Animals. 

c.  Wagons. 

d.  Automobiles. 

e.  Street  cars. 

f.  Steam  cars. 

g.  Boats,  ships,  vessels. 

h.  Sleighs. 

i.  Bicycles. 

j.  Airships. 

3.  Helps. 

a.  Roads. 

b.  Bridges. 

c.  Tunnels. 

d.  Railroads. 

4.  Communications. 

References:  “How  We  Travel,”  Chamber- 

lain.  .  „ 

“Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography, 

Morris. 

Lesson  I. 


1.  How  Food  and  Clothing  Are  Brought  to 
Our  Homes. 

a.  By  people  walking. 

b.  By  wagons. 

c.  By  automobiles. 

d.  By  sleighs. 

2.  How  Food,  Clothing  and  Building  Mate¬ 
rials  Are  Brought  to  Our  City. 

a.  By  trains. 

b.  By  boats  and  ships. 

3.  How  Our  Products  Are  Sent  to  Other 
Places 

4.  How  People  Travel  from  Place  to  Place. 


Lesson  II. 

Necessity  for  good  roads,  bridges,  tunnels, 
and  railroads. 

1.  Safety. 

2.  Convenience,  saving  of  time. 

Lesson  III. 

Trace  historically  the  methods  of  transpor¬ 
tation. 

1.  People;  animals. 

2.  Wagons;  sleighs;  rowboats;  sailboats. 

3.  Steam  cars;  steam  ships. 

4.  Electric  cars;  automobiles;  bicycles. 

5.  Airship. 
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Lesson  IV. 

Written  lesson. 

Lesson  V. 

1.  Necessity  for  communication  by  message; 
ordering  products,  etc. 

2.  Methods. 

a.  By  messenger. 

b.  By  mail. 

c.  By  telegraph. 

d.  By  telephone. 

3.  Historical  order. 

IX.  Physiography  of  the  City 

Surface  features  of  Philadelphia,  or  the 
home  city. 

Hill  and  plain. 

River  and  Island. 

Lesson  I. 

Hill  and  Plain. 

a.  Streets  of  city. 

1.  Some  flat  and  level. 

2.  Some  hilly. 

Contrast  ease  in  walking,  skating, 
coasting  on  them. 

b.  Country  or  park. 

1.  Flat  fields  or  woods. 

2.  Hills, — grassy  or  wooded. 

Lesson  II. 

Review  of  characteristics  of  hill. 

Review  of  characteristics  of  plain. 

Lesson  III. 

Rivers  upon  which  the  home  city  is  situated. 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  as  types.  Pupils 
first  tell  as  many  features  as  possible,  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  teacher’s  description  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

1.  Description  to  include:  Source,  flow, 
mouth,  bends,  banks,  harbors,  rocks,  bridges, 
boats  (no  terms). 

2.  Uses. 

a.  Water  supply;  washing,  drinking. 

b.  Commercial;  transportation. 

c.  Food;  fish,  and  fertility  of  soil, 
mills,  etc.  (Food,  clothing,  shelter.) 

d.  Esthetic;  scenery. 

e.  Water  power;  flour,  textile,  planing. 

Lesson  IV. 

Review  characteristics  of  rivers. 

Lesson  V. 

Islands. 

In  Delaware  and  Schuylkill;  cities,  New  York 
and  Atlantic  City  as  types. 

1.  In  Delaware  and  Schuylkill. 

Wooded,  grassy,  size,  rocks. 

2.  Other  islands 

Cities, 

Fields, 

Woods, 

Rocks. 

How  reached; — swimming;  in  boats;  over 
bridges. 

Lesson  VI. 

Review  island  characteristics. 

Lesson  VII. 

Written  lesson. 


Lesson  on  the  Care  of  the  Teeth 

FOURTH  YEAR 

From  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age  is  the 
period  during  which  children  suffer  most  from 
toothache.  Why  is  this? 

Yes,  it  is  because  that  is  the  period  during 
which  the  first  teeth  drop  out,  and  the  second 
set  grow  to  fill  their  places. 

There  is  least  complaint  of  toothache  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen.  Why  is  this? 

Yes,  the  new  teeth  are  fully  grown  then,  and 
while  they  remain  young  and  strong  there  is 
not  much  trouble  with  them. 

When  is  toothache  likely  again  to  set  in? 

When  the  sound  teeth  begin  to  decay. 

Is  there  any  way  of  postponing  this  decay? 

Robert  suggests  careful  brushing  and  Louisa, 
the  dentist.  Both  are  necessary. 

The  work  of  the  dentist  usually  begins  after 
the  work  of  decay  has  set  in.  He  can  stop  de¬ 
cay  every  time  it  gets  a  start.  But  the  work 
of  prevention  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  teeth. 
Perfect  cleanliness  is  its  great  secret.  Foods 
and  medicines  have  something  to  do  with  the 
decay  of  teeth. 

Now  what  about  the  toothbrush — how  often 
should  it  be  used? 

Mary  thinks,  after  every  meal.  So  do  I. 
How  often  must  it  be  used  ? 

There  is  an  acid  that  forms  upon  the  teeth 
during  the  night.  This  must  be  cleansed  away 
in  the  morning.  Many  people  brush  their  teeth 
the  last  thing  at  night  to  remove  the  particles 
of  food  that  would  cause  decay  if  left  there. 

Some  people  think  that  the  first  teeth  are  not 
worth  taking  care  of,  because  they  do  not  last 
long.  That  is  a  grave  mistake.  If  the  first 
teeth  are  neglected,  the  second  teeth  will  not  be 
as  strong  and  healthy  as  they  might  be. 

The  dentists  say  that  every  unsound  tooth 
should  be  pulled  out  or  filled,  whether  it  be  a 
first  or  a  second  tooth.  Bad  teeth  hinder  di¬ 
gestion. 

Give  me  three  reasons  why  people  should 
have  their  teeth  looked  at  by  a  dentist  every 
once  in  a  while. 

1.  To  find  out  if  they  are  beginning  to  decay, 
so  as  to  save  them  by  filling. 

2.  To  stop  decay  as  soon  as  it  begins,  for  the 
sake  of  having  a  clean  mouth. 

3.  To  stop  decay  for  the  sake  of  having  a 
good  digestion. 

Mary  has  a  fourth — to  stop  decay  so  as  not 
to  have  a  toothache.  I  will  give  you  a  fifth  for 
the  sake  of  your  little  brothers  and  sisters. 
Many  children  have  teeth  that  disfigure  them, 
having  grown  wrong  in  the  growing.  This 
could  have  been  prevented  had  good  dentists 
been  employed  early  enough.  Now  who  will 
tell  me  what  fifth  reason  there  is  for  consulting 
the  dentist  occasionally? 

5.  Little  children  should  have  their  teeth 
watched  to  see  that  they  grow  right. 

That  will  do  for  a  beginning. 


Music  in  the  Primary  Grades 

By  Lottie  Lappart,  Nebraska 


INTRODUCTION  OF  ROTE  SONGS 

Select  songs  that  are  within  the  children’s 
voices.  The  songs  should  be  easy  and  contain 
no  words,  or  sentences,  beyond  the  pupils’  com¬ 
prehension.  Select  ones  in  which  the  thought 
appeals  to  the  child  and  which  will  develop  the 
emotional  side  of  his  nature.  Get  material 
closely  related  to  his  activity,  as  he  must  work 
out  from  his  own  experience  in  order  to  be  in¬ 
terested. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  an  unimportant 
word  is  not  emphasized  in  the  singing  of  songs 
any  more  than  in  reading.  Also  insist  on  dis¬ 
tinct  and  correct  pronunciation  of  words. 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  the  song  in  your  own 
words,  thus  arousing  interest  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  song.  Ask  questions  about  the  song. 
The  following  questions  are  about  the  song, 
“A  Birdie  with  a  Yellow  Bill,”  in  Smith  Song 
Book  No.  1.  “What  part  of  the  bird  is  the 
bill?  What  color  was  this  birdie’s  bill?  Show 
me  a  window  sill.  What  did  the  birdie  do?” 

2.  The  teacher  may  now  say  a  phrase,  or 
clause,  of  the  song  and  pupils  repeat.  Thus 
treat  the  whole  verse  of  a  song.  These  phrases, 
or  clauses,  may  be  sung  sometimes  and  pupils 
repeat  tones  and  words  exactly.  They  may 
have  to  sing  a  phrase  over  two  or  three  times 
before  they  get  the  tones  correctly.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  better  not  to  sing  the  words  to 
teach  them,  but  to  merely  say  them. 

3.  Next  sing  the  verses  of  the  song  to  its 
tune.  It  may,  in  some  cases,  be  better  to  drill 
a  little  on  the  air  of  the  song  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  sing  the  words.  The  teacher  alone  may 
sing  several  times  the  air  of  the  song  as  a 
whole,  with  some  syllable  as  la.  Then  she  may 
sing  phrase  by  phrase  with  the  syllable  chosen, 
the  pupils  singing  after  her.  Then  together 
sing  the  whole  song  by  the  syllable,  then  the 
words.  If  there  is  a  certain  part  of  the  air  of 
the  song  that  the  pupils,  or  some  of  the  pupils, 
do  not  get  correctly,  drill  on  that  especial  part. 

Occasionally  have  pupils  learn  by  rote  the 
syllables  of  one  of  their  songs  as  an  extra  verse. 
In  the  “Birdie  Song,”  before  referred  to,  the 
syllables  in  the  first  clause  are,  do,  do,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol,  la,  sol.  Sing  it  through  in  this  way. 
They  thus  learn  how  do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  sounds. 
Another  way  to  accomplish  the  same  results  is 
to  place  the  syllables  of  the  entire  verse  on  the 
board,  and  have  them  sung  from  it  until  com¬ 
mitted,  or  the  music  of  the  song  may  be  put 
on  and  each  syllable  written  beside  its  note  on 
the  staff. 

It  delights  the  children  to  have  the  teacher 
point  to  the  syllables  of  some  familiar  song  on 
the  scale  ladder  on  the  board  while  they  sing 
the  syllables  she  indicates.  They  become  very 
eager  to  tell  what  air  they  are  singing. 


Show  portraits  of  musicians  telling  where 
some  of  them  lived,  or  a  piece  they  composed. 
Later  the  children  may  name  them  from  their 
pictures,  and  tell  something  about  each. 

DEVICES  FOR  GIVING  VARIETY 

1.  Teacher  sing  one  phrase  or  verse  of  song, 
pupils  another,  thus  alternating.  In  the  same 
way  one  pupil,  several  pupils,  one  or  two  rows, 
may  alternate  with  the  remainder  of  the  school. 

2.  Each  row  sings  a  line  of  a  song.  This 
requires  close  attention  from  all,  as  the  teacher 
indicates  by  motion  of  hand  which  row  is  to 
sing  the  next  line. 

3.  An  individual  may  sing  a  line  of  song, 
teacher  indicates  another  individual  to  sing  the 
next  line,  and  so  on  thru  the  song. 

4.  Boys  and  girls  alternate  in  singing 
phrases,  or  verses,  of  the  song. 

5.  Pupils  on  one  side  of  room  sing  one 
phrase,  other  side  of  room  sing  next,  and  so  on. 

6.  Let  one  division  of  the  pupils  sing  the 
words  of  the  song,  while  another  division,  at 
the  same  time,  is  singing  the  air  with  some 
syllable  as  no  or  la. 

7.  Let  them  play  the  mouth  organ,  that  is 
hum  the  song  thru.  Let  them  play  an  imag¬ 
inary  horn,  and  toot  thru  the  whole  air  of  the 
song.  Sometimes  let  them  sing  the  songs  by 
la,  no,  loo,  etc. 

8.  The  ear  training,  teacher  sing  first  few 
tones  of  a  song  with  la,  no,  loo.  Pupils  are  to 
guess  what  song  she  is  singing.  Little  snatches 
of  songs  may  be  played  on  an  organ,  or  a  piano, 
for  them  to  guess. 

9.  One  pupil,  or  choir  of  pupils,  comes  to 
the  front  and  sings  a  verse  of  a  song,  the  con¬ 
gregation  (pupils  at  seats)  joining  in  the 
chorus.  Vice  versa. 

10.  If  a  motion  song  is  to  be  sung,  have  a 
few  pupils  come  to  the  front  and  act  it  out 
while  it  is  being  sung. 


Breathing  ILxercises 

Stand  in  military  position.  Place  the  hands 
as  high  and  as  far  back  as  possible  at  the  turn 
of  the  ribs.  Send  out  the  breath  in  a  sigh.  In¬ 
hale  slowly  and  audibly  thru  a  small  aperture  in 
the  lips,  the  sound  produced  being  the  conso¬ 
nant  f.  Let  the  rib-muscles  that  pull  open  the 
rib  case  remain  passive  during  this  exercise, 
and  slowly  fill  the  lungs.  Having  inhaled  all  the 
air  possible  in  this  position,  lift  the  shoulders 
and  inhale  until  the  lungs  are  completely  filled. 
Retain  the  breath  for  ten  seconds,  using,  if  need 
be,  effort ;  resist  the  inclination  to  expel  the  air 
immediately,  for  the  object  in  this  exercise  is  as 
much  to  gain  control  over  the  breath-impelling 
muscles  of  the  thorax  as  to  enlarge  the  air  cells, 
and  every  surrender  to  the  inclination  renders 
this  more  difficult. 
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Flag  Drill 

By  Florence  V.  Farmer 


The  drill  is  planned  for  twenty-four  children, 
but  any  desired  number  may  take  part.  Ar¬ 
range  them  according  to  size,  number  one  being 
the  smallest. 

Position  I. 

Odd  numbers  enter  from  the  left,  even  num¬ 
bers  from  the  right  side  of  stage.  Cross  to 
center,  form  single  line  up  center,  number  one 
leading,  number  two  stepping  in  behind,  then 
number  three,  and  so  on. 

When  number  one  reaches  front  of  stage  he 
stands  and  a  straight  line  is  formed  from  front 
to  rear  of  stage.  Hold  the  flag  in  the  right 
hand,  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  left  hand  at 
side. 

FIRST  EXERCISE 

1.  Right  hand  extended,  flag  vertical. 

2.  Grasp  flagstaff  at  b  with  left  hand. 

3.  4.  Hold  in  same  position. 

5.  Raise  right  hand  to  a. 

6.  Lower  left  hand  to  c. 

7.  Bring  flag  to  left  side,  right  hand  at  left 
shoulder. 

8.  Drop  right  hand  to  side,  leaving  flag  ver¬ 
tical  at  left  side. 

SECOND  EXERCISE 

1.  Left  hand  extended,  flag  vertical. 

2.  Grasp  flagstaff  at  b  with  right  hand. 

3.  4.  Hold  in  same  position. 

5.  Raise  left  hand  to  a. 

6.  Lower  right  hand  to  c. 

7.  Bring  flag  to  right  side,  left  hand  at  right 
shoulder. 

8.  Drop  left  hand  to  side. 

Position  II. 

FIRST  EXERCISE 

1.  Odd  numbers  extend  right  foot  to  the 
right. 

2.  Draw  left  foot  over  to  the  right. 

3.  Rise  on  toes,  raising  flag  vertically  high 
over  right  shoulder. 

4.  Down  to  position. 

5.  Rise  on  toes,  raising  flag  vertically  high 
over  right  shoulder. 

6.  Down  to  position. 

7.  Same  as  5. 

8.  Same  as  6. 

SECOND  EXERCISE. 

1.  Right  hand  at  c  on  right  shoulder. 

2.  Left  arm  curved  over  head,  grasp  flag- 
sta'ff  at  b,  head  erect,  eyes  to  the  front. 

3.  4,  5,  6,  7.  Hold  same  position. 

8.  Resume  original  position. 

THIRD  EXERCISE 

1.  Even  numbers  kneel  on  right  knee. 

2.  Even  numbers  extend  flags  to  the  right, 
holding  them  high  and  slanting  to  the  opposite 
line. 


3.  Odd  numbers  extend  flags  to  the  left, 
crossing  opposite  flags. 

4,  5,  6,  7.  Hold  same  position. 

8.  Resume  original  position. 

FOURTH  EXERCISE 

1.  Odd  numbers  kneel  on  right  knee. 

2.  Odd  numbers  extend  flags  to  the  left,  hold¬ 
ing  them  high  and  slanting  to  the  opposite  line. 

3.  Even  numbers  extend  flags  to  the  right, 
crossing  opposite  flags. 

4.  5,  6,  7.  Hold  same  position. 

8.  Resume  original  position. 

Position  III. 

Class  to  the  right — face. 

Nos.  24-14  remain  in  position. 

Nos.  2-12  wheel  backward. 

Nos.  23-13  wheel  forward. 

Nos.  11-1  step  back  2  steps. 

FIRST  EXERCISE 

1.  Class  face  front  of  stage. 

2.  Right  foot  advanced  with  slight  stamp. 

3.  Left  hand  on  hip,  right  straight  up,  flag 
slanting  forward  and  a  little  to  the  right,  head 
bent  back,  eyes  on  the  flag. 

4.  5,  6,  7.  Hold  same  position. 

8.  Resume  original  position. 

SECOND  EXERCISE 

1.  Flagstaff  grasped  at  c  with  right  hand  on 
right  hip,  crossing  breast  diagonally  to  left 
shoulder  and  held  there  by  left  hand  at  a.  Hold 
in  same  position  thru  the  remainder  of  this 
figure. 

THIRD  EXERCISE 

Class — To  the  right — face. 

March  in  pinwheel.  The  ends  must  look 
toward  the  center  and  keep  straight  lines  from 
1  to  24  and  from  2  to  23.  March  until  back  in 
original  position. 

Position  IV. 

Flag  in  right  hand,  vertical.  With  ends  as 
pivots,  wheel  back  to  square. 

FIRST  EXERCISE 

Class — To  the  center — face. 

Lines  24-14  and  11-1  march  forward  to  cen¬ 
ter  of  square,  raising  flags  and  forming  arch. 
Then  back  to  position. 

Lines  13-23  and  2-12  march  forward  to  cen¬ 
ter,  raising  flag  to  form  arch.  Then  back  to 
position. 

SECOND  EXERCISE 

1.  All  kneel  on  right  knee. 

2.  Right  hand  at  c,  left  at  a. 

3.  Raise  both  hands  high  above  head  so  that 
flagstaff  is  horizontal. 

4.  5,  6,  7.  Hold  same  position. 

8.  Rise  and  resume  original  position. 
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Position  V. 

Class  face  to  the  right  and  march  around  un¬ 
til  a  circle  is  formed.  Then  halt  and  face 
center. 

[See  diagram  on  page  333.] 

FIRST  EXERCISE 

1.  Long  step  forward  with  right  foot,  rais¬ 
ing  flag  high  and  slanting  toward  center  of 
circle. 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Hold  same  position. 

8.  Resume  original  position. 

SECOND  EXERCISE 

1.  Extend  right  foot  to  the  right. 

2.  Draw  left  foot  over  to  right. 

3.  Rise  on  toes,  raising  flag  high  above  right 
shoulder. 

4.  Down  to  position. 

5.  Same  as  3. 

6.  Same  as  4. 

7.  Same  as  3. 

8.  Same  as  4. 

Position  VI. 

[See  diagram  on  page  333.] 

Class  turn  to  the  right  and  march  in  circle 
until  1  and  2  are  at  the  rear  of  stage,  then 
stand.  The  odd  numbers  will  all  be  on  the  left 
side  of  the  circle  and  the  even  numbers  on  the 
right.  Even  numbers  face  to  the  rear  and  the 
whole  class  march  up  center  of  stage,  number 
one  leading  as  in  Position  I.  Class  stand. 

FIRST  EXERCISE 

1.  Raise  flag  and  sway  whole  body  to  the 
right. 

2.  Sway  to  the  left. 

Alternate  right  and  left  thru  eight  counts. 

SECOND  EXERCISE 

Odd  numbers  hold  flag  in  left  hand,  even 
numbers  in  right  hand,  vertical. 

1.  Even  numbers  extend  flag  to  the  right, 
horizontal. 

Odd  numbers  extend  flag  to  the  left,  hori¬ 
zontal. 

2.  Resume  position. 

Same  movement  thru  eight  counts.  On  the 
eighth  hold  all  flags  in  right  hands,  vertical. 

EXIT 

Class  march,  odd  numbers  passing  to  the  left 
and  even  numbers  to  the  right  until  rear  is 
reached,  when  all  march  out. 

SNAP 

This  drill  is  very  attractive  if  done  in  mili¬ 
tary  manner  and  to  music.  The  music  must 
stop  before  each  new  position  to  give  time  for 
the  commands.  A  march  song  may  be  sung 
as  the  class  enters  and  finished  before  the  first 
exercise.  Another  might  be  used  as  the  class 
marches  off. 


See  also  the  Memorial  Day  Program  on  page 
348. 


Dandelions 

By  Miriam  S.  Clark 

I  know  not  how  it  happened — 

But  when  I  looked  out,  at  dawn, 

A  merry  troop  of  golden  heads 
Were  playing  on  the  lawn; 

And,  laughing  with  the  summer  breeze 
Who  chanced  to  linger  there, 

Were  begging  him  for  strings  of  dew 
To  bind  upon  their  hair. 

I  know  not  how  it  happens — 

But  youth  must  surely  pass, 

As  certainly  and  silently 
As  wind  across  the  grass; 

And  now,  where  golden  locks  were  seen 
Beyond  the  garden  beds, 

A  gentle  group  of  grandams  sit 
With  placid,  silver  heads. 

— The  Youth’s  Companion. 


Bird  Notes 

We  know  of  a  nest  in  a  cherry-tree, 

High  as  ever  a  nest  need  be, 

As  cosy  a  home  as  you’d  wish  to  see; 

And  mother-bird  calling,  “Peep,  peep,” 

Cheerily  singing,  “Peep,  peep.” 

As  the  sun  dropped  low  in  the  western  sky, 

And  the  winds  kept  rocking  her  cradle  on  high, 

We’d  list  to  the  low,  sweet  lullaby 

Of  the  mother-bird,  crooning,  “Sleep,  sleep,” 
Drowsily  cooing,  “Sleep,  sleep.” 

But  the  nestlings  are  stolen,  and  shattered  the  home, 
All  the  song  of  her  life  with  her  birdlings  hath  flown, 
And  the  dear  little  mother-bird  sitting  alone, 

Is  moaning  and  crying,  “Weep,  weep,” 

Drearily  sighing,  “Weep,  weep.” 

— Kate  Ashley. 


How  You  Take  It 

“Did  you  tackle  the  trouble  that  came  your  way 
With  a  resolute  heart  and  cheerful, 

Or  hide  your  face  from  the  light  of  day 
With  a  craven  soul  and  fearful? 

‘Oh,  a  trouble’s  a  ton,  or  a  trouble’s  an  ounce, 

Or  a  trouble  is  what  you  make  it. 

And  it  isn’t  the  fact  that  you’re  hurt  that  counts, 
But  only  how  you  take  it.” 


Little  Helps 

A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way  along  the  grass  and 
fern, 

A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well,  where  weary  man 
might  turn; 

He  walled  it  in  and  hung  with  care  a  ladle  at  the  brink; 

He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did,  but  judged  that 
toil  might  drink. 

He  passed  again,  and  lo!  the  well,  by  summers  never 
dried, 

Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parching  tongues,  and  saved 
a  life  beside. 


— Selected. 


Hints  for  Language  Teaching 


Second  and  Third  Yeais 

(Suggestions  gathered  from  a  talk  to  teach¬ 
ers  given  by  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  New  York 
City.) 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES 

1.  Have  pupils  make  simple  sentences  tell¬ 
ing  what  animals  do ;  as,  The  dog  barks. 

2.  Sentences  telling  what  is  done  to  things : 
as,  The  pie  is  baked. 

3.  Sentences  telling  of  what  qualities  things 
are:  as,  The  rose  is  beautiful. 

4.  Sentences  telling  what  things  are:  as, 
The  axe  is  a  tool. 

5.  Sentences  changing  subjects  to  their  plu¬ 
ral  form :  as,  The  dogs  bark,  The  pies  are  baked, 
The  roses  are  beautiful,  Axes  are  tools.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  regular  plurals  lead  children  to 
note  that  the  noun  takes  an  s,  and  the  verb 
drops  an  s.  Present  enough  of  these  cases  for 
the  children  to  generalize  upon  finding  the  rule. 

6.  Give  sentences  containing  plurals,  and 
have  them  changed  to  the  singular. 

7.  Give  declarations  and  have  them  changed 
to  questions. 

8.  Give  questions  and  have  them  changed  to 
declarations. 

9.  Write  on  the  blackboard  a  list  of  name- 
words,  and  a  list  of  verbs  that  may  be  used 
with  them  appropriately.  Require  pupils  to 
write  declarations  and  questions,  using  these 
nouns  and  verbs. 

10.  Write  the  names  of  a  dozen  or  twenty 
members  of  the  class,  and  a  list  of  verbs  ex¬ 
pressing  actions  which  the  teacher  wants  them 
to  perform,  and  actions  which  she  wishes  them 
not  to  perform.  Require  pupils  to  write  sen¬ 
tences  on  the  models:  Reuben,  write  your 
spelling  lesson,  and  Mary,  do  not  talk.  In  con- 
liection  with  these  sentences  teach  the  use  of 
the  comma  after  the  name  of  the  person  ad¬ 
dressed. 

11.  A  good  exercise  in  composition,  teaching 
the  importance  of  subject  and  predicate,  is  to 
put  a  stofy  before  the  pupils  in  the  following 
skeleton  form,  and  require  them  to  write  the 
story : 

cloud — threaten  lightning — flash 

wind — blow  thunder — crash 

dust — whirl  rain — pour 

tree — bend  clouds — break 

swallow — fly  sun — shine 

men — run  ducks — swim 

12.  Repeat  all  foregoing  exercises,  using  the 
progressive  form  of  the  verb:  as,  Spring  is 
coining. 

13.  Ask  what  is  done  to  the  thing  named, 
supplying  such  words  as  pitcher — fill;  thief — 
catch. 

14.  Supply  lists  of  names  and  adjectives, 
and  require  statements  bringing  them  together: 
as,  The  gardener  is  busy.  The  apples  are  ripe. 


15.  Give  comparative  lists,  as: 

string  soft 

rope  strong 

sponge  hard 

stone  weak 

16.  Give  lists  of  opposites,  and  require  them 
coupled:  large,  old,  dry,  tame,  ripe;  small,  wet, 
unripe,  wild,  new. 

17.  Give  such  miscellaneous  lists  as  round, 
yellow,  wooden,  sour;  and  require  those  ex¬ 
pressing  shape  to  be  brought  together,  those 
expressing  color,  those  expressing  material, 
those  expressing  taste,  etc. 

18.  After  an  object  lesson  write  on  the  black¬ 
board  a  model  composition  on  the  object,  using 
only  simple  sentences.  Require  pupils  to  write 
a  similar  composition  on  some  other  familiar 
object.  Write  on  blackboard  all  the  unfamiliar 
words  they  are  likely  to  need,  and  train  pupils 
to  ask  for  the  spelling  of  any  word  they  do  not 
know.  In  this  way  most  of  the  bad  spelling 
can  be  avoided.  Give  a  conversation  lesson  on 
the  schoolroom,  followed  by  a  model  composi¬ 
tion,  and  require  pupils  to  write  similarly  of 
their  parlor  at  home.  The  teacher’s  composi¬ 
tion  should  afterward  be  copied,  written  from 
dictation,  and  finally  written  from  memory. 

19.  Write  on  blackboard  a  set  of  questions, 
the  answers  to  which  will  make  a  connected 
composition  and  require  the  composition.  Let 
this  be  upon  a  well-prepared  subject. 

20.  Compositions  in  these  grades  should  take 
the  form  of  narratives  and  descriptions.  Do 
not  have  them  rewritten  unless  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  actual  carelessness.  Always  supply 
the  means  of  correct  spelling  from  the  black¬ 
board. 


Language  for  Fourth  Year 

Dr.  Milne  recommends  writing  telegraphic 
dispatches  as  a  device  for  training  in  brevity 
of  expression.  Try  it.  Suppose  a  case  and  let 
pupils  see  who  can  leave  out  the  most  words  and 
yet  preserve  the  full  meaning  of  the  message. 
For  instance: 

1.  You  have  missed  your  train.  Telegraph 
to  your  brother  to  meet  the  next  one. 

2.  You  have  not  received  an  expected  letter 
and  fear  that  your  mother  is  ill.  Ask  your  fa¬ 
ther  about  it  by  telegraph. 

Another  exercise  recommended  by  Dr.  Milne 
is  explaining  proverbs.  This  strikes  us  favor¬ 
ably  as  an  introduction  to  the  critical  study  of 
literature.  Have  pupils  explain. 

A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father. 

A  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment. 

He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son. 

A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath. 

Open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  love. 

Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
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Number  Work 


Application  of  Decimals  to 
Percentage 

[For  Advanced  Pupils] 

By  Sara  M.  Levi 

Case  1.  To  find  a  part  of  a  number. 
Abstract  problem: 

1)  Find  1%  of  $67.50. 

%  of  whole  ==  part. 

1%  =  .01 

.01  of  $67.50  =  .01  x  $67.50  = 

$.6750  =  67^c 

Principle  involved  = 

.01  =  Moo  or  dividing  by  100. 

Decimally 

$67.50  =  100  =  dec.  pt.  2  places  to  left. 
$.6750  =  671c. 

CHART  FOR  DRILL 

Fractional  method  already  known.  Bring 
out  similarity. 

%  of  whole  =  part. 

Moo  of  $67.50  =  Moo  X  $.6750  =  $.6750. 
(Move  decimal  point  two  places  to  right  when 


dividing  by  100.) 

Find  decimally  1% ; 

10%;  100%  of 

$65 

$25,000 

$65.0 

$2,500 

$6.50 

$250 

$14.50 

$25 

$145 

$2.50 

$1450 

$.25 

$.14 

Etc. 

Move  decimal  point  to  left. 


(2)  Concrete  problems:  In  a  lesson  there 
are  20  words.  Child  receives  95%.  How  many 
words  did  she  miss  ? 

%  (missed)  of  lesson  =  part  missed. 
1.00  whole  lesson. 

.95  right  .05  of  20  wds.  =  05  X  20  wds.  = 


.05  missed  1.00  =  1  missed.  Ans. 

Tools:  I.  Multiplication  of  decimals.  Point¬ 
ing  off  of  places. 

Drill  on : 

(a)  Multiplication  of  whole  number  by  a 
decimal ;  6  X  -02  =  .12 ;  6  X  -2  =  1.2 ;  6  X  -002 
=  .012. 

(b)  A  decimal  multiplied  by  a  whole  number ; 

cite  similarity  to  (a)  :  .2X6  =  1.2;  .02  X  6 

=  .12;  .002  X  6  =.012, 

(c)  A  decimal  by  a  decimal.  (Add  decimal 
places.)  .2  X  -6  =  12 ;  .02  X  -6  =  .012 ;  .06  X 
.02  =  .0012 ;  1.2  X  .6=.72 ;  2.02  X  1.6  =?  Etc. 
Etc. 

Rule:  In  pointing  off,  add  decimal  places  in 
multiplicand  and  multiplier;  the  sum  will  give 
the  number  of  places  in  the  product. 


Helps  for  Teaching  Number 

A  variety  of  objects  to  work  with  in  teaching 
number  is  certainly  desirable  in  a  primary 
room.  Some  time  ago  I  substituted  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  grade  teacher,  a  few  days,  and  I  was  so 
impressed  with  the  apparatus  on  her  number 
table  that  I  made  a  list  for  readers  of  Teach¬ 
ers’  Magazine: 

Straws,  whole,  neatly  cut,  white,  and  all  of 
the  same  length. 

A  box  of  beans,  all  about  the  same  size,  white 
and  black,  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions. 

Bundles  of  toothpicks,  ten  in  each  bundle. 
This  represents  10.  Bundles  of  the  previous 
bundles,  ten  in  each.  This  represents  100. 
Bundles  of  the  last  bundles,  ten  in  each.  This 
represents  1,000. 

Many  cards,  on  each  of  which  several  figures 
are  printed  like  this:  7-6.  When  there  are 
shown,  the  answer  should  be  given  instantly. 
They  can  be  made  very  useful  in  many  ways, 
especially  in  rapid  addition  and  subtraction. 

A  box  of  spools,  all  of  the  same  size. 

A  box  of  well-selected  horse-chestnuts. 

A  good  number  of  inch  spheres,  cubes,  and 
other  symmetrical  solids. 

A  clock  dial,  by  which  lessons  in  time  can  be 
given. 

An  outfit  for  buying  and  selling.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  small  boxes,  containing  sugar,  coal,  cof¬ 
fee,  tea,  pepper,  etc. 

Educational  toy  money. 

Weights  and  measures;  ounce  and  pound 
weights ;  liquid  measure  vessels ;  inch,  foot,  and 
yard  rules.  — A  Substitute. 


Rapid  Addition 

Test  your  children  and  see  if  they  can  rapidly 
combine  any  two  numbers  whose  sum  does  not 
exceed  twenty.  If  they  cannot  give  the  sum  of 
9  and  8,  or  8  and  7  as  rapidly  as  the  sum  of 
2  and  2,  make  out  a  drill  table  of  possible  com¬ 
binations  below  twenty  and  give  them  much 
practice  in  work  of  this  kind.  Next  teach  them 
to  carry  over  the  knowledge  they  get  in  com¬ 
binations  of  8  and  7,  to  the  combination  of  28 
and  7,  68  and  7,  etc.,  etc. 

When  they  are  well  grounded  in  this  work 
give  them  columns  of  figures,  and  do  not  cease 
daily  practice  in  this  work  until  they  can  add 
rapidly  and  correctly  long  columns. 

Begin  by  moving  slowly,  and  above  all  evenly. 
Strike  a  rate  of  movement  that  all  can  follow, 
and,  beating  the  time,  have  the  pupils  add  at 
that  rate.  Much  of  the  poor  work  done  in  addi¬ 
tion  is  the  result  of  pushing  rapidly  in  easy  com¬ 
binations,  and  with  a  hesitating,  uneven  swing 
at  other  times.  Increase  the  rate  of  movement 
as  facility  .is  gained. 
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Folk  Dances  and  Games 


The  Belled  Cat 

Children  form  a  ring.  One  player,  with  a 
bell  about  the  neck,  represents  the  cat.  Two 
blindfolded  players  representing  dogs  will  try 
to  catch  the  cat.  The  three  must  keep  within 
the  ring.  When  the  cat  is  caught  the  success¬ 
ful  dog  becomes  the  belled  cat  and  chooses  one 
from  the  ring  to  represent  a  blindfolded  dog. 


Jacob,  Where  Are  You? 

A  ring  is  formed.  Two  or  more  children  are 
blindfolded  and  must  tiy  to  catch  Jacob.  All 
must  keep  within  the  ring.  Whenever  one  of 
the  catchers  calls  out  “Jacob,  where  are  you?” 
Jacob  must  answer  “Here!”  When  Jacob  is 
caught  he  rejoins  the  ring  and  the  one  who 
catches  him  becomes  Jacob.  When  a  girl  is  to 
be  caught  she  may  be  called  Rachel,  and  the 
game  becomes  “Rachel,  where  are  you?” 


Stoop  Tag 

A  catcher  is  chosen.  He  runs  after  the  other 
players  to  tag  one.  By  stooping  quickly  and 
keeping  that  position  while  the  catcher  is  near 
the  players  may  escape  tagging.  For  none  can 
be  tagged  while  stooping. 


Cross  Tag 

The  catcher  tries  to  tag  a  particular  player. 
As  soon  as  one  of  the  other  players  crosses  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  it  becomes  the  object  of  the 
catcher  to  abandon  the  first  runner  and  to  try 
to  catch  the  one  who  crossed.  This  one  in  turn 
will  be  safe  if  another  player  crosses  between 
him  and  the  pursuer.  So  the  game  continues 
till  one  is  caught,  who  then  becomes  catcher. 


Fox  in  the  Cave 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  the  fox.  He  stands 
in  a  “cave”  which  may  be  marked  out  by  a  piece 
of  wood  with  which  a  circle  is  scratched  on  the 
ground.  A  corner  of  the  yard,  or  a  ring  drawn 
around  a  tree  will  do  splendidly.  In  his  cave 
the  fox  may  stand  on  both  feet. 

All  the  players,  including  the  fox,  are  armed 
with  knotted  handkerchiefs.  The  fox  is  teased 
in  various  ways  to  leave  his  cave.  As  soon  as 
he  leaves  the  cave,  he  must  hop  on  one  foot, 
either  the  left  or  the  right.  The  fox  now  tries 
to  hit  a  player  with  his  handkerchief.  _  (Or 
he  may  throw  it  at  a  player.)  Whoever  is  hit 
must  run  to  the  cave,  while  all  the  children  run 
after  him  and  strike  him  with  their  handker¬ 
chiefs.  As  soon  as  he  gets  to  the  cave,  he  be¬ 
comes  the  fox,  and  the  game  begins  again. 

The  fox  must  never  be  on  two  feet,  outside  of 
his  cave.  The  moment  he  is,  the  children  all 
drive  him  back  to  his  cave  by  striking  him  with 
their  knotted  handkerchiefs. 


Cardboard  Construction:  Bench  and  Barn 
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Folk  Dances  and  Games 


Swedish  May  Dance 

FORMATION 

Two  rings  are  formed.  The  boys  will  form 
the  outer  ring,  the  girls  the  inner  ring.  All 
face  in  one  direction  so  that  each  boy  will  have 
his  partner  on  the  right.  Couples  hold  hands. 
Outer  hands  are  placed  on  hips. 

EXECUTION 

At  1 — Valse  step  with  inner  foot.  The  unit¬ 
ed  hands  are  swung  forward  so  that  partners 
stand  almost  back  to  back. 

At  2 — Outer  foot  is  placed  forward  with  half 
a  turn,  so  that  partners  face  each  other.  Arms 
are  swung  back. 


At  3,  4,  and  5 — Again  valse  steps  with  turn¬ 
ing  and  swinging  of  arms. 

6 — Same  as  2. 

7  and  8 — Like  1  and  2. 

At  9 — Partners  face  each  other  and  take 
hold  of  both  hands,  which  are  swung  in  time 
with  the  music. 

At  10 — Hands  are  released.  After  stamp¬ 
ing  on  first  step,  boys  march  to  the  right,  girls 
to  the  left  in  circle,  thus  moving  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections. 

Continue  marching  until  all  have  marched 
once  around  the  circle  and  each  boy  has  passed 
his  partner  and  grasped  the  hand  of  the  one 
next  to  her. 

The  dance  now  begins  again,  each  partici¬ 
pant  having  a  new  partner. 


V 


fcr 
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Supplementary  Reading  for  Primary  Grades 


Joseph  and  His  Brethren 

When  Jacob  got  back  to  Canaan,  he  found  that  his  father,  Isaac,  and  his  mother, 
Rebekah,  had  died.  A  short  time  after  his  return  to  his  home,  Leah  and  Rachel  both 
died,  too. 

Jacob  had  twelve  sons.  They  were  all  shepherds,  all  but  one — Benjamin.  He 
was  too  young  to  go  to  work  with  his  brothers.  Jacob  loved  his  son  Joseph  more  than 
all  his  other  children.  He  showed  his  love  for  Joseph  so  openly  that  the  older 
brothers  became  angry  at  the  favorite. 

At  one  time,  Jacob  gave  Joseph  a  beautiful  coat  of  many  colors.  This  made  the 
older  brothers  more  jealous  than  ever,  and  they  talked  bitterly  about  him  when  they 
were  by  themselves. 

One  day  Joseph  had  a  strange  dream,  and  he  told  it  to  his  brothers.  “Listen  to 
me,”  he  said,  “and  I  will  tell  you  of  a  dream  that  I  dreamed  last  night.  We— you  all 
and  j — Were  binding  sheaves  in  the  field.  And  lo  and  behold!  my  sheaf  lifted  itself 
and  stood  upright.  Then  your  sheaves  gathered  around  mine  and  bowed  themselves 
down  before  my  sheaf.” 

When  Joseph  had  told  his  dream,  the  brothers  were  furious.  “Is  that  the  kind  of 
dreams  you  dream?  Are  you  thinking  of  ruling  over  us?  W^ould  you  like  to  have  us 
obey  you,  and  shall  we  all  bow  down  before  you?  Do  you  expect  to  be  king  over 
us?”  And  the  brothers  hated  Joseph  more  than  before. 

Joseph  had  another  dream,  and  he  told  it  again  to  his  brothers.  “I  dreamed,” 
he  said,  “that  I  stood  up  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  bowed  down  before 

me.” 

This  dream  he  told  also  to  his  father.  When  Jacob  heard  the  story,  even  he  was 
a  little  vexed.  He  rebuked  Joseph  and  said,  “What  about  this  strange  dream  which 
you  say  you  dreamed?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I,  as  well  as  all  your  brothers,  must 

come  and  bow  down  before  you?” 
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Jacob  kept  Joseph’s  dream  in  mind.  But  the  brothers  were  by  this  time  so  stirred 
up  that  some  of  them  wished  in  their  hearts  even  that  Joseph  might  die. 

This  was  very  wrong  of  them. 

Joseph  is  Sold 

One  day  Joseph’s  brothers  were,  as  usual,  in  the  fields  with  their  flocks.  Jacob 
said  to  his  favorite  son,  “Dear  Joseph,  go  out  and  see  what  your  brothers  are  doing, 
and  if  all  is  well  with  them  and  with  the  sheep.  Then  come  again  and  tell  me.” 

Joseph  put  on  his  new  coat  and  started  off  at  once.  He  hunted  for  a  long  time 
before  he  found  where  his  brothers  were.  Finally  a  man  directed  him  to  the  right 
place. 

When  the  brothers  saw  him  in  the  distance,  coming  towards  them  in  his  coat  of 
many  colors,  one  said  to  another,  “Behold,  there  comes  the  dreamer.”  And  a  second 
said,  “When  he  gets  here,  let  us  kill  him  and  throw  his  body  into  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  We  can  say  that  a  wild  beast  has  eaten  him  up.  Then  we  will  see  what 
becomes  of  his  dreams!” 

Now  there  was  one  among  them,  Reuben  by  name,  who  was  not  so  hateful  as  the 
other  brothers.  “No,”  he  said,  “let  us  not  kill  him.  I  have  a  better  plan.  Not  far 
from  here  there  is  a  deep  hole,  a  pit.  We  will  put  him  into  the  pit.” 

What  Reuben  had  decided  to  do  was  this.  If  one  could  have  listened  to  his  mind, 
he  would  have  heard  Reuben  say  to  himself,  “After  they  have  put  Joseph  into  the 
pit  I  will  go  home  with  the  rest  and  come  back  later  and  take  the  boy  to  his  father.  Our 
dear  old  father  would  grieve  himself  to  death  if  he  should  lose  Joseph.” 

A  17  '•  »  ' 

By  this  time  Joseph  had  come  up  to  his  brothers.  They  gathered  around  him  at 
once,  and  pulled  off  the  coat  of  many  colors.  Then  they  dragged  the  terrified  boy  to 
the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

Joseph  begged  them  not  to  drop  him  in.  He  screamed  and  wept,  but  all  to  no 
avail — the  cruel  brothers  paid  no  attention  to  his  piteous  cries.  In  he  had  to  go, 
down,  down  into  the  black  darkness,  where  snakes  and  lizards  might  be  crawling  all 
around  him,  for  aught  he  knew.  If  there  had  been  water  in  the  pit,  Joseph  would 
surely  have  drowned.  But  the  well — for  that  is  what  the  pit  had  been — was  dry. 

When  the  brothers  had  lowered  Joseph  into  the  dark  pit,  they  calmly  sat  down 
to  eat  their  noonday  lunch.  How  do  you  suppose  they  could  taste  a  mouthful,  when 
they  thought  of  their  brother,  down  there  in  the  dark  hole? 
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While  they  were  sitting  there  eating,  a  company  of  merchants  came  along  with 
their  camels.  They  were  called  Ishmaelites  (just  as  we  are  called  Americans) .  The 
merchants  were  on  their  way  to  Egypt  to  sell  their  wares.  Judah,  who  was  one  of  the 
brothers,  on  seeing  the  merchants,  said  to  the  others,  “Let  us  not  take  away  Joseph’s 
life,  for  he  is  our  own  brother  after  all.  What  good  would  it  do  us  to  have  him  dead? 
Come,  let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites.” 

Judah’s  plan  pleased  the  brothers.  They  went  to  the  dark  pit  and  lifted  Joseph 
out  and  sold  him  to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver.  Only  think,  for 
eleven  dollars  and  thirty  cents  they  sold  their  own  brother!  Was  it  not  dreadful? 

The  Ishmaelites  took  Joseph  with  them  to  Egypt.  The  boy  felt  very  sad  to  be 
carried  off  with  those  strange  men,  far,  far  away  to  Egypt.  The  tears  came  to  his  eyes 
when  he  thought  of  his  dear  father  at  home,  and  of  Benjamin,  his  youngest  brother, 
whom  he  loved  dearly. 

Reuben  did  not  know  that  Joseph  was  sold.  While  his  brothers  were  eating  their 
luncheon,  he  had  gone  away.  After  they  had  left  the  place  he  came  back  to  the  pit 
to  take  Joseph  out.  But  Joseph  was  not  there. 

As  Reuben  looked  in  he  could  see  nothing.  He  called  down  “Joseph,  Joseph!” 
But  all  was  silent.  His  brother  was  no  longer  there.  He  tore  his  clothing  and  wept, 
in  his  sorrow  and  grief.  “Oh,  the  boy  is  not  there,”  he  groaned,  “what  shall  I  do, 
what  shall  I  do?” 

While  Reuben  stood  at  the  pit,  the  brothers  were  a  little  distance  away,  trying, 
to  decide  what  they  should  tell  their  father.  They  were  planning  how  they  might  de¬ 
ceive  him  so  that  he  would  not  suspect  that  they  knew  where  the  boy  was. 

This  is  what  they  did.  They  killed  a  kid  and  dipped  Joseph’s  beautiful  coat  in 
the  blood.  Then  they  tore  jagged  holes  in  the  coat.  They  carried  the  torn  and  bloody 
coat  to  their  father  and  said  to  him,  “We  found  this  in  the  field.  See  whether  it  is 
Joseph’s  coat  or  not.” 

Father  Jacob  knew  the  coat  at  once,  all  blood-stained  and  torn  as  it  was.  “Yes,” 
he  cried,  “Yes,  it  is  my  son  Joseph’s  coat.  A  wild  beast  has  devoured  my  dear  Joseph 
and  rent  him  to  pieces.” 

Jacob  tore  his  clothes  in  his  great  sorrow,  and  he  put  on  mourning  clothes  and 
wept  for  his  son  a  long,  long  time.  The  poor  father — if  he  could  only  have  known! 
His  sons  and  daughters  talked  to  him  and  tried  to  comfort  him,  but  he  would  not  be 
comforted.  “I  shall  never  be  happy  again,”  he  would  say.  “I  shall  go  down  to  the 
grave  with  my  deep  sorrow.” 

How  sad  a  loss  it  must  have  been  for  Father  Jacob! 
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The  fair  maid  who,  the  first  of 
May, 

Goes  to  the  fields  at  break  of 
day, 

And  washes  in  dew  from  the 
hawthorn  tree, 

Will  ever  after  handsome  be. 


As  I  went  thru  the  garden  gap, 
Who  should  I  meet  but  Dick 
Red-cap ! 

A  stick  in  his  hand,  a  stone  in 
his  throat, 

If  you  tell  me  this  riddle,  I'll 
give  you  a  groat. 

(A  cherry) 


A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay; 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  June 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon; 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a  fly. 


Curly  locks!  curly  locks!  wilt 
thou  be  mine? 

Thou  shalt  not  wash  dishes,  nor 
yet  feed  the  swine, 

But  sit  on  a  cushion  and  sew  a 
fine  seam, 

And  feed  upon  strawberries, 
sugar  and  cream! 


The  cuckoo’s  a  fine  bird: 

He  sings  as  he  flies; 

He  brings  us  good  tidings; 

He  tells  us  no  lies. 

He  sucks  little  birds’  eggs 
To  make  his  voice  clear; 

And  when  he  sings  “Cuckoo!” 
The  summer  is  near. 


Cushy  cow  bonny,  let  down  thy 
milk, 

And  I  will  give  thee  a  gown  of 
silk; 

A  gown  of  silk  and  a  silver  tee, 

If  thou  wilt  let  down  thy  milk 
to  me. 


Little  Miss  Muifet 
Sat  on  a  tuffet, 

Eating  of  curds  and  whey; 
There  came  a  spider, 

And  sat  down  beside  her, 

And  frightened  Miss  Muffet 
away. 


The  man  in  the  wilderness 
asked  me 

How  many  strawberries  grew 
in  the  sea. 

I  answered  him  as  I  thought 
good, 

As  many  as  red  herrings  grew 
in  the  wood. 


Swan  swam  over  the  sea — 
Swim,  swan,  swim, 

Swan  swam  back  again, 
Well  swam  swan. 


Little  Tommy  Tittlemouse 
Lived  in  a  little  house; 

He  caught  fishes 
In  other  men’s  ditches. 


Lady  bird,  lady  bird,  fly  away 
home; 

Thy  house  is  on  fire,  thy  chil¬ 
dren  all  gone — 

All  but  one,  and  her  name  is 
Ann, 

And  she  crept  under  the  pud- 
ding-pan. 


Daisies 

Dear,  lavish  blossoms,  that  light 
the  Junes, 

And  fold  our  fields  with  ten¬ 
der  haze 

Of  those  pure  petals  which 
grow  like  rays 

From  the  downy  rims  of  their 
golden  moons; 

Pale  throngs  that  the  suave 
wind  riples  thru 

With  the  placid  surges  of 
sleeping  lakes; 

Bright  largess  that  fresh 
young  summer  makes, 

In  her  sweet,  wise  way,  out  of 
morning-dew; 

0  daisies,  dainty  and  coyly- 
prim, 

When  I  watch  you  blooming 
I  always  seem 

To  be  wandering  back,  in  a 
drowsy  dream, 

Where  the  meadows  of  child¬ 
hood  glimmer  dim! 

The  meadows  that  manhood  sees 
no  more, 

The  meadows  of  story  and  of 
song, 
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Where  Little  Red  Riding- 
Hood  trips  along, 

To  knock  at  her  grandma’s  cot¬ 
tage  door! 

Where  the  ghost  of  Bo-Peep 
goes  roaming,  too, 

And  seeks  her  flocks  while  she 
rubs  both  eyes; 

The  meadows  where  elfin 
echoings  rise 

From  the  phantom  horn  of  Lit¬ 
tle  Boy  Blue! 

The  meadows  of  melody  and  of 
rhyme, 

Lying  far  aloof  from  the 
world’s  wide  din; 

The  lovely  meadows  that 
never  have  been, 

Yet  will  always  be,  till  the  end 
of  time! 

— Edgar  Fawcett. 


The  Other  Me 

He  goes  beside  me  in  the  Sun; 
And  he  is  dark,  though  I  am 
fair; 

Both  when  I  walk,  and  when  I 
run, 

The  Other  Me  is  always  there. 

I  often  tell  him  things  I  know, 
But  not  a  word  has  he  to  say; 

Yet  still  he  goes  the  Roads  I  go, 
And  likes  to  play  the  Games  I 
play. 

Sometimes  the  Other  Me  is  Tall, 
And  stretches  far,  far  down 
the  street; 

Sometimes  the  Other  Me  is 
Small, 

And  tries  to  hide  beneath  my 
feet. 

Last  week  the  Other  Me  was 
lost, 

One  bad  day  when  it  rained 
and  blowed; 

He  hid  when  he  was  wanted 
most, 

But  where  he  went  I  never 
knowed. 

He  came  back  when  the  Lamp 
was  lit; 

I  saw  him  dance  across  the 
floor 

And  jump  into  my  Bed,  and  sit; 
How  queer  I  never  heard  the 
door. 

— Selected  from  “Red  Apple 
and  Silver  Bells,"  by  Hamish 
Henry. 
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Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 


A  lazy  and  careless  boy  was 
Jack, — 

He  would  not  work  and  he 
would  not  play; 

And  so  poor,  that  the  jacket  on 
his  back 

Hung  in  a  ragged  fringe  al- 
way; 

But  ’twas  shilly-shally,  dilly¬ 
dally, 

From  day  to  day. 

At  last  his  mother  was  almost 
wild, 

And  to  get  them  food  she 
knew  not  how; 

And  she  told  her  good-for-noth¬ 
ing  child 

To  drive  to  market  the  brin- 
dle  cow. 

So  he  strolled  along,  with 
whistle  and  song, 

And  drove  the  cow. 

A  man  was  under  the  wayside 
trees, 

Who  carried  some  beans  in 
his  hand — all  white. 

He  said,  “My  boy,  I’ll  give  you 
these 

For  the  brindle  cow.”  Jack 
said,  “All  right.” 

And,  without  any  gold  for  the 
cow  he  had  sold, 

Went  home  at  night. 

Bitter  tears  did  the  mother 
weep; 

Out  of  the  window  the  beans 
were  thrown, 

And  Jack  went  supperless  to 
sleep ; 

But,  when  the  morning  sun¬ 
light  shone, 

High,  and  high,  to  the  very  sky, 

The  beans  had  grown. 

They  made  a  ladder  all  green 
and  bright, 

They  twined  and  crossed  and 
twisted  so; 

And  Jack  sprang  up  it  with  all 
his  might, 

And  called  to  his  mother  down 
below : 

“Hitchity-hatchet,  my  little  red 
jacket, 

And  up  I  go.” 

High  as  a  tree,  then  high  as  a 
steeple, 

Then  high  as  a  kite,  and  high 
as  the  moon, 
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Far  out  of  sight  of  cities  and 
people, 

He  toiled  and  tugged  and 
climbed  till  noon; 

And  began  to  pant:  “I  guess  I 
sha’n’t 

Get  down  very  soon!” 

At  last  he  came  to  a  path  that 
led 

To  a  house  he  had  never  seen 
before; 

And  he  begged  of  a  woman 
there  some  bread; 

But  she  heard  her  husband, 
the  Giant,  roar, 

And  she  gave  him  a  shove  in 
the  old  brick  oven, 

And  shut  the  door. 

And  the  Giant  smiled,  and  beat 
his  breast, 

And  grumbled  low,  “Fe,  fi,  fo, 
fum!” 

And  his  poor  wife  prayed  he 
would  sit  and  rest, — 

“I  smell  fresh  meat!  I  will 
have  some!” 

He  cried  the  louder,  “Fe,  fi,  fo, 
fum! 

I  will  have  some.” 

He  ate  as  much  as  would  feed 
ten  men, 

And  drank  a  barrel  of  beer 
to  the  dregs; 

Then  he  called  for  his  little  fa¬ 
vorite  hen, 

As  under  the  table  he  stretched 
his  legs, — 

And  he  roared,  “Ho!  ho!” — like 
a  buffalo — 

“Lay  your  gold  eggs!” 

She  laid  a  beautiful  egg  of 
gold; 

And  at  last  the  Giant  began 
to  snore; 

Jack  waited  a  minute,  then, 
growing  bold, 

He  crept  from  the  oven  along 
the  floor, 

And  caught  the  hen  in  his  arms, 
and  then 

Fled  thru  the  door. 

But  the  Giant  heard  him  leave 
the  house, 

And  followed  him  out,  and 
bellowed  “Oh— oh!” 

But  Jack  was  nimble  as  a 
mouse, 
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And  sang  as  he  rapidly 
slipped  below: 

“Hitchity-hatchet,  my  little  red 
jacket, 

And  down  I  go!” 

And  the  Giant  howled,  and 
gnashed  his  teeth, 

Jack  got  down  first,  and,  in  a 
flash, 

Cut  the  ladder  from  under¬ 
neath  ; 

And  Giant  and  beanstalk,  in 
one  dash, — 

No  shilly-shally,  no  dilly-dally, — 
Fell  with  a  crash. 

This  brought  Jack  fame,  and 
riches,  too; 

For  the  little  gold-egg  hen 
would  lay 

An  egg  whenever  he  told  her  to, 

If  he  asked  one  fifty  times  a 
day. 

And  he  and  his  mother  lived 
with  each  other 
In  peace  alway. 

— Mrs.  Clara  Doty  Bates,  in 
Wide-Awake. 


Enunciation  Exercise 

Betty  Botter  bought  some  but¬ 
ter, 

“But,”  she  said,  “this  butter’s 
bitter, 

If  I  put  it  in  my  batter, 

It  will  make  my  batter  bitter; 

But  a  bit  of  better  butter 

Will  but  make  my  batter  bet¬ 
ter.” 

So  she  bought  a  bit  of  butter 

Better  than  the  bitter  butter, 

And  made  her  bitter  batter  bet¬ 
ter, 

So,  ’twas  better  Betty  Botter 

Bought  a  bit  of  better  butter. 


Sing,  little  bird,  0  sing! 

How  sweet  thy  voice,  and 
clear, 

How  fine  the  airy  measures  ring 
The  sad  old  world  to  cheer! 

Bloom,  little  flower,  0  bloom ! 

Thou  makest  glad  the  day; 
A  scented  torch,  thou  dost  il¬ 
lume 

The  darkness  of  the  way. 


Stories  to  Tell  the  Children 


By  Florence  Dow  Griffin 


Benny  Goat 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  goat,  and  ^e' 
cause  his  name  was  Benny  he  was  always  called 
“Benny  Goat.” 

Benny  Goat  was  not  very  tall  and  he  was 
not  very  large,  but  he  was  very,  very  strong. 

He  was  covered  with  long,  shaggy  black  and 
white  hair.  He  had  a  very  tiny  tail,  two  little 
ears,  two  strong  horns  and  whiskers  under  his 

chin.  . 

Benny  goat  lived  in  the  barn  with  the  horse, 
but  he  had  a  little  stall  of  his  own  and  he  ate 
his  oats  and  com  from  a  box,  for  he  was  much 
too  short  to  reach  the  manger.  He  did  not 
care  much  for  oats  and  corn  and  hay ;  he  liked 
bread  and  biscuit  much  better.  Mamma  always 
gave  him  biscuit  if  he  knocked  at  the  kitchen 
door  and  Benny  goat  knew  the  way  to  the 

kitchen  door  very  well. 

In  the  morning  Benny  goat  s  little  master 
would  open  the  barn  door  and  say,  “Good-morn¬ 
ing,  Benny  goat,”  and  Benny  would  answer, 
“Baa,  baa”  (Good-morning,  little  master ) . 

“Do  you  want  your  breakfast?” 

**Bcicl  focicl  !” 

“Well,  here  are  your  oats.  Now,  whats  the 
matter?  Stop  your  stamping!  Oh,  did  you 
want  a  drink  of  water  first?  I  really  forgot. 

So  Benny  goat  is  led  from  the  barn  to  the 
pump.  Little  master  takes  the  rope  m  one 
hand  and  pumps  with  the  other.  Benny  goat 
watches  very  closely  with  his  little  black  eyes, 
and  when  he  sees  that  the  rope  is  not  very 
firmly  held  he  gives  a  jump  and  breaks  away 
from  his  little  master.  Straight  he  goes  to  the 
house,  trip,  trip,  trip  up  the  back  steps,  tap, 
tap,  tap,  at  the  kitchen  door  with  his  little 
horns.  Mamma  hears  his  knock  and  of  course 
thinks  it  is  the  milkman  and  opens  the  door. 

Benny  goat  does  not  wait  to  be  asked,  but 
goes  past  mamma  right  into  the  house.  Benny 
has  never  learned  much  about  politeness,  so  he 
puts  his  head  on  the  table,  sniffs  at  breakfas 
cooking  on  the  stove  and  then  runs  towards  the 
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Mamma  gets  a  biscuit.  “Come,  Benny  goat, 
she  says,  and  throws  the  biscuit  out  of  the 
door.  That  is  all  Benny  wants,  so  he  rushes 
down  the  steps,  stamp,  stamp,  stamp  and  soon 

has  the  biscuit.  .  , 

Little  master  catches  Benny  s  rope  and  leads 
him  back  to  the  barn  and  Benny  goat’s  fun  is 

over.  ,  .  _  , 

Little  master  often  plays  that  Benny  goat 
is  his  pony.  He  has  a  tiny  little  harness  for 
him,  just  like  papa’s,  a  little  black  whip  and  a 
small' two-wheel  gig.  Benny  goat  makes  a  very 
good  pony  and  ho  thinks  it  almost  as  much  fun 
to  draw  little  master  as  to  eat  biscuits,  but 
sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  forgets  all 


about  his  harness  and  gig  and  little  master  and 
starts  for  home,  bump  over  sidewalks  and 
stones,  bump  against  trees  and  fences,  bump, 
bump,  bump  till  he  reaches  the  barn  door. 
Then  little  master  scolds  and  punishes  Benny 
goat  and  shuts  him  up  in  his  stall  without  any 
oats  or  hay,  till  Benny  goat  says,  “Baa,  baa, 
baa!”  (I  am  sorry,  little  master.  I  wont  be 
so  naughty  again!) 

Bee  Hive  Town 

Farmer  Gray  has  a  queer  village  under  his 

apple  trees.  .. 

There  are  many  small  wooden  houses  and  all 
exactly  alike :  little  square  houses  with  sloping 
roofs ;  houses  without  chimneys  or  windows  and 
with  only  one  door,  yes,  and  there  are  no  stairs 
to  the  step  at  that.  They  must  be  tenement- 
houses,  too,  for  see  how  many  people  go  m  and 
out.  Strange  to  say,  the  ladies  all  wear  gowns 
made  exactly  alike,  and  the  gentlemen  all  look 

alike,  too.  ,  „  <(T3 

What  is  this  village?  Why,  of  course,  Bee 

Hive  Town!”  ,  .  . 

How  do  you  suppose  it  looks  inside  one  ot  the 

houses ? 

They  are  hot  and  small  and  crowded.  We 
surely  would  not  want  to  stay  there  long. 

The  sleeping-rooms  and  the  nursery  are  down 

stairs. 

What  lots  and  lots  of  rooms  all  packed  close 
together,  and  such  tiny  ones,  too !  _ 

The  little  rooms  are  made  of  thm,  clear  wax. 
Nearly  all  have  six  sides.  There  is  a  long  hall¬ 
way  between  the  rooms  only  wide  enough  for 
two  bee  people  to  pass  without  touching.  Do 
you  wish  to  peep  at  one  of  the  baby  bees  who  is 
asleep  in  his  own  little  room  or  cell  ? 

“Oh,  what  a  homely  baby !  you  say.  It 
looks  just  like  a  little  gray  worm!  Let  us 
remember  that  this  is  a  very  young  baby,  only 
just  hatched  out  of  a  tiny  blue  egg.  . 

Here  comes  the  nurse  to  feed  it;  she  gives  it 
honev  and  water  and  pollen  all  mixed  together. 
When  the  baby  bee  is  five  days  old,  it  goes  so 
very  fast  asleep  that  the  nurse  cannot  wake  it 
even  at  dinner-time.  So  she  covers  it  all  over 
with  a  warm  blanket  of  wax  and  leaves  it  tor 
three  days.  When  it  wakes  up  again  it  has 
changed  from  a  little  gray  worm  to  a  tiny  white 
bee  How  the  nurse  kisses  the  baby  after  its 
long  nap,  and  what  a  fine  breakfast  she  has  all 
ready  for  it!  The  baby  bee  grows  very  fast  and 
in  a  week  or  two  it  will  be  big  enough  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  hunt  for  honey  with  its 

sisters  • 

The  mother  bee  is  called  a  queen.  Her  chil¬ 
dren,  both  boys  and  girls,  love  her  very  dearly. 
The  room  in  which  she  lives  is  the  most  beauti- 
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ful  in  the  house.  The  bees  watch  her  carefully 
so  that  nothing  shall  harm  her. 

The  little  sisters  are  the  “Workers.”  The 
brothers  are  lazy.  So  they  are  called  “Drones.” 
The  sisters  build  the  walls  of  the  rooms  or  cells, 
take  care  of  the  babies,  and  find  all  the  honey. 

And  “what  do  the  drones  do?”  Oh,  sing  all 
day  long  and  this  is  their  song :  Hum-m-m-m ! 

I  am  sure  you  have  heard  it  many  times. 

Shall  we  go  upstairs  now? 

But  where  are  the  stairs? 

Why,  really,  there  are  none ;  we  shall  have  to 
crawl  up  as  the  bees  do ! 

“Oh,  how  sweet  it  smells!  And  how  funny 
to  have  the  cellar  and  all  the  pantries  upstairs! 

These  pantry  cells  are  just  like  the  bedrooms 
in  shape,  but  very  much  deeper.  It  must  take 
a  bee  a  long  time  to  fill  one  full  of  honey. 

Would  you  like  some  honey?  I  am  sure  the 
bees  will  gladly  give  you  some. 

Suppose  we  go  now  with  the  sister  bees  and 
see  where  they  find  the  honey. 

Why,  there  goes  one  right  into  Mrs.  Grays 
flower  garden.  I  am  sure  she  will  not  mind. 
Our  bee  lights  on  a  blue  morning-glory.  Bees 
think  blue  the  very  prettiest  color  of  all.  Our 
bee  takes  two  or  three  tiny  sips  and  flies  off  to 
its  home  or  hive  and  then  back  again  it  comes 
to  the  morning-glory.  I  suppose  if  we  should 
watch  all  day  we  would  see  it  flying  back  and 
forth  from  the  morning-glory  to  the  hive.  Let 
us  now  go  to  the  peach  orchard.  Bees  like  the 
peaches,  too. 
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Sure  enough,  here  are  many  bees  at  work. 
Never  fear,  little  busy  folk,  we  will  not  hurt 
you,  and  we  know  you  will  not  hurt  us  if  we  do 
you  no  harm. 

****** 

Hark !  What  is  that  loud  noise  down  in  “Bee 
Hive  Town?”  Let  us  go  quickly  and  see. 

There  stands  Farmer  Gray  pounding  on  a  tin 
pan. 

“Why  do  you  make  all  this  noise,  Farmer 
Gray?” 

Tliook  over  there.  Do  you  not  see  a  hive  with 
a  great  many  bees  around  the  door?  That 
house  is  too  full  of  bees.  So  some  of  them  are 
going  to  move  away.  When  the  bees  move  they 
like  to  go  far  off  to  another  ‘Bee  Hive  Town.’ 
They  want  to  see  something  of  the  world,  no 
doubt,  but  I  want  them  to  stay  right  here.  So  I 
have  built  them  a  nice  new  house.  Now  if  I 
make  this  loud  music  they  will  look  at  that  new 
house.  I  know  if  they  see  it  they  will  like  it. 
Then  they  may  decide  to  move  in.  We  call  it 

‘swarming.’  ”  ... 

The  farmer  keeps  on  beating  his  tin  pan  un¬ 
til  one  bee  lights  on  a  low  branch  of  an  apple 
tree.  Then  the  queen  bee  flies  to  that  branch, 
too,  and  calls  all  the  other  bees  to  her.  Soon 
the  bees  are  all  together  in  a  bunch.  The 
farmer  quickly  takes  his  tin  pan  into  the  house 
and  brings  out  a  basket.  He  pushes  the  bees 
off  the  apple  branch  into  his  basket  and  carries 
them  to  the  new  house.  Now  he  is  sure  that 
the  bees  will  not  leave  “Bee  Hive  Town.” 


Reproduction  Stories 

for  the  Younger  Children 


One  day  Lucy  Snow  was  stung  by  a  bee.  Her 
mother  put  ammonia  on  the  sting,  and  soon  it 
was  quite  well. 

Two  little  boys  went  out  to  pick  strawberries. 
One  ate  all  he  picked  and  the  other  carried  his 
home  to  his  sick  sister. 

One  of  the  brass  wheels  in  a  big  clock  once 
said,  “I  am  tired,  and  I  will  not  work  any  more 
to-day.”  Then  all  the  other  wheels  had  to  stop, 
too,  though  they  were  willing  to  work. 

My  name  is  Betty.  When  I  was  four  years 
old  I  went  to  a  party.  A  little  girl  fell  out  of 
her  chair,  and  all  the  children  laughed  but  one,. 
I  didn’t  laugh  because  I  was  the  girl  that 
fell. 

Joseph  was  sitting  in  a  car;  a  lady  came  in 
and  stood  right  in  front  of  him.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  she  had  no  seat,  he  gave  her  his.  Then  the 
lady  said  he  was  a  little  gentleman,  and  so  he 
was. 

Jimmy  is  a  little  boy.  Prince  is  a  big  dog. 
They  live  in  the  country  and  play  together  out 


in  the  fields.  When  the  sun  is  too  hot  they  lie 
down  under  a  big  tree  and  take  a  nap. 

Lily’s  mamma  said  she  would  take  her  to  the 
beach.  Lily  went  to  get  her  pail  and  shovel, 
so  that  she  could  play  in  the  sand.  They  were 
easy  to  find,  because  she  always  kept  them  in 
the  right  place. 

Johnny  had  a  pop-gun.  He  tried  to  shoot  a 
bird  in  a  tree,  but  just  as  he  was  going  to  shoot, 
the  bird  flew  away.  Johnny  was  glad,  for  he 
says  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  shoot  the  poor 
little  bird. 

Mamie  caught  a  little  yellow  chicken.  She 
took  it  into  the  house  to  show  it  to  her  mamma. 
Her  mamma  said  she  ought  not  to  frighten  the 
poor  little  chicken  by  catching  it.  So  Mamie 
let  it  go  and  said  she  would  not  catch  it 
again. 

George  found  a  five-cent  piece.  Just  then  he 
saw  a  little  girl  crying.  He  asked  her  what  was 
the  matter.  She  said,  “I  have  lost  two  cents. 
George  changed  the  five-cent  piece  and  gave  the 
little  girl  two  cents  and  spent  the  other  three 
cents  for  candy. 


Spring  Nature  Study  for  City  Children 


What  is  their  birthright?  To  be  able  to  enjoy 
as  full  country  freedom  at  this  season  of  the 
year  as  the  birds  that  have  come  back  from 
their  winter  trip,  or  the  ice-imprisoned  brook 
that  started  again  when  spring  whispered  of 
green  meadows,  and  renewed  frolics  with  the 
pebbles  that  had  not  had  a  single  whirl  all 
winter. 

If  there  is  anything  pathetic  it  is  to  see  chil¬ 
dren  shut  up  in  a  city  this  springtime,  so  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  the  season’s  glories  and  delights 
really  are  that  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  few 
opportunities  they  do  have  to  revel  in  Nature’s 
spring  opening.  They  have  never  been  taught 
to  look  for  these  signs  of  coming  glory.  These 
mean  but  little  to  them  because  they  have  not 
been  trained  to  observe  or  admire  the  annual 
bursting  into  new  life  of  the  little  vegetation 
about  them. 

The  city-born  children  do  not  know  their  lot 
has  been  cast  in  a  desert  of  streets  and  houses, 
any  more  than  canary-birds  know  they  ought 
not  to  be  in  cages.  They  have  never  known  any¬ 
thing  else.  True,  they  go  to  the  parks  and  see 
ornamented  nature  on  dress  parade;  but  how 
can  any  such  touch-me-not  views  of  their  best 
friend  compare  with  a  heart-to-heart  living  and 
digging  into  the  very  depths  of  the  earth-life 
for  the  secrets  that  only  come  thru  the  loving 
study  of  a  close  companionship? 

Who  shall  come  to  the  relief  of  these  poor 
children — poor  and  starved  without  knowing 
it?  Who  but  the  teacher?  For  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  ordinary  home  training  often  takes  up 
this  finer  side  of  life.  How  shall  this  help  be 
brought  to  the  children?  By  teaching  them 
how  to  see,  first  of  all,  and  then  showing  them 
what  to  see. 

Let  us  see  what  else  lies  close  about  these 
children  who  think  they  are  reveling  in  spring 
glories  when  they  seek  their  artificial  helps  for 
outdoor  recreation? 

Here,  under  their  eyes,  are  whole  yards  of 
gorgeous  hyacinth  beds,  loading  the  air  with 
fragrance ;  gay  tulips  and  yard-high  white  vases 
of  sociable  pansies  with  their  well-remembered 
faces,  and  family  resemblances ;  there  is  a  mag¬ 
nolia  tree  in  radiant  blossom  of  creamy  magnifi¬ 
cence  close  by  in  a  churchyard ;  lilac  bushes  are 
growing  greener  every  day;  the  vines  on  that 
somber  church  that  have  been  only  a  wiry  mesh 
all  winter  began  to  tint  one  night,  as  if  an  art¬ 
ist’s  brush  had  touched  them  while  the  city 
slept,  and  now  take  on  a  deeper  hue  every  day 
with  their  clustering,  waxy  leaves  that  seem  to 
spring  from  out  the  very  church  walls ;  the  ar¬ 
butus,  with  its  heavenly  incense,  has  appeared 
on  the  street  for  sale ;  everywhere  are  signs  of  a 
new  life — a  new  world. 

Do  the  children,  on  their  way  to  and  from 
school,  notice  these  things  in  any  distinctive 
way  from  the  panoramic  view  of  daily  life  to 


which  they  are  accustomed?  Do  the  teachers 
make  it  a  part  of  every-day  teaching  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  this  glory  of  upspringing  life? 

If  all  our  children,  from  kindergarten  to  high 
school,  were  encouraged  to  watch  for  and  report 
the  first  signs  of  opening  springtime,  and  the 
daily  increasing  richness,  it  would  be  the  very 
best  ethical  training  ever  given  inside  a  school¬ 
room.  A  child’s  soul  filled  with  hunger  for 
beauty  has  not  much  room  for  the  craving  of 
the  excitement  of  wrong-doing. 

These  shut-up  city  children  are  victims  of  a 
civilization  that  should  touch  with  a  profound 
pity  the  soul  of  every  teacher  who  has  ever 
known  what  a  free  childhood  meant.  The  loss 
in  mental,  moral,  and  physical  fiber  to  these 
children  can  never  be  estimated. 

How  much  can  the  schoolroom  supply  of  this  ? 
In  what  way  ?  Every  teacher  must  find  out  for 
herself.  The  plant  lessons  which  belong  to  this 
season  of  school-work  give  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity,  but  afford  only  a  standing  place  from 
which  to  reach  out  into  the  soul  of  things.  That 
teacher  will  reach  the  farthest  and  find  the 
most  who  is,  herself,  in  the  closest  sympathy 
with 

“  Nature,  that  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sings  to  us,  day  and  night, 

The  songs  of  the  universe.” 

The  birds  do  not  quite  desert  the  cities,  and 
children  can  be  trained  to  distinguish  the  dif¬ 
ferent  bird  notes  and  to  learn  something  of 
bird  habits,  even  in  a  crowded  city.  A  repro¬ 
duction  of  these  bird  notes  at  school  will  be  a 
delightful  recreation  “between  whiles,”  and  will 
put  the  boys  and  girls  in  better  spirits  for  their 
work  than  the  regulation  “exercises”  of  which 
they  have  grown  tired  all  the  winter.  Studying 
bird-life  with  a  reverent  spirit  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  highest  ethical  training. 

The  writer  once  stood  beside  Bev.  Joseph 
Cook  when  the  first  robin  note  he  had  heard 
that  season  reached  his  ear.  He  stopped  and 
at  once  lifted  his  hat  in  reverent  humility  to  the 
bit  of  joyous  life,  fluttering  a  few  feet  away 
from  him. 

“I  always  lift  my  hat  to  the  first  robin,”  he 
said,  gazing  up  to  that  leafy  branch  as  to  a 
shrine.  The  occasion  and  the  attitude  of  that 
giant  among  men,  at  that  moment,  held  a  lesson 
for  the  training  of  every  child  in  the  land. 


What  does  little  birdie  say, 

In  her  nest,  at  peep  of  day? 

“Let  me  fly,”  says  little  birdie. 

“Mother,  let  me  fly  away.” 

Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer 
Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger. 

So  she  rests  a  little  'longer, 

Then  she  flies  away.  ■ — Tennyson. 
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A  AVONDERFUL  MONUMENT  OF  NATURE  HISTORY 
“  Glacier  Mills  ”  of  the  Tertiary  Period,  Recently  Discovered  in  the  Tyrol 


Program  for  Memorial  Day 


1.  Orchestra  or  piano  selection  of  patriotic 
melodies. 

2.  Boy  or  girl: 

“Friends:  We  bid  you  welcome.  The 
exercises  which  are  to  follow  are  given  in 
honor  of  the  patriots  who  died  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefields.  Memorial  Day  has  been  observed 
from  the  time  that  the  Civil  War  was  still 
raging.  In  1868  it  was  that  the  30th  of 
May  was  formally  agreed  upon  as  Memo¬ 
rial  Day.  As  Americans  we  have  gath¬ 
ered  to  bear  testimony  of  our  loyalty  to  the 
Union  by  remembering  the  noble  heroes 
who  laid  down  their  lives  that  freedom  and 
right  might  prevail.  Now  let  us  all  rise 
and  unite  in  singing  ‘America.’  ” 

3.  All  sing:  “My  Country,  ’tis  of  Thee.” 

4.  Recitation:  “Memorial  Day.” 

A  little  blue  violet  looked  up  to  the  sky, 

And  nodded  and  smiled — I  asked  her  why. 

“0  little  blossom,  what  would  you  say? 

Why  do  you  nod  so  glad  and  gay?” 

“I  am  telling  of  soldiers  brave  and  true, 

Come  close,  and  I’ll  whisper  it  all  to  you.” 

A  little  brown  wren  with  eyes  so  bright 
Was  warbling  a  song  at  morning  light. 

“0  little  bird,  what  is  it  you  say, 

What  are  you  singing  all  the  day?” 

“Oh,  the  soldiers  did  so  brave  a  thing, 

And  that  is  why  I  love  to  sing.” 

If  some  little  child  you  chance  to  meet, 

Who  does  not  know  why  this  day  we  greet, 

“0  little  child,”  you  all  would  say, 

“We’ll  tell  you  why  we  keep  this  day; 

We  give  to  the  soldiers  love  and  praise, 

Who  gave  us  their  lives  in  other  days.” 

— Lillie  V.  Mickel. 


It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this;  but,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  very  little  note,  nor  long  remember, 
what  we  say  here;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us;  that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo¬ 
tion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain — that  the  nation  shall,  under 
God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 

6.  Song:  One  verse  of  “Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic.” 

7.  Scripture  Citations  [four  children]  : 

Remember  the  days  of  old  .  .  .  ask  thy  Father  and 
he  will  shew  thee;  thy  elders  and  they  will  tell  thee. 

— Deut.  32:7. 

WHEN  DEATH  OCCURS 

The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  — Job  1:21. 

He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.  Ps.  127.2. 

Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death-  of  His 
saints.  ? s •  H6:15. 

He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory;  and  the  Lord 
God  will  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  faces. 

— Is.  25:8. 


5.  Boy  or  girl: 

“On  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  there 
werd  spoken  words  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  which  have  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  an  inspiration  to  all  who  are  true  to 
our  country  and  its  flag.  Those  words  were 
spoken  on  the  19th  of  November,  in  1864. 
They  will  now  be  read  [or  recited]  by - 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  ADDRESS  AT  GETTYSBURG 
NOVEMBER  19,  1864 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
were  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  the  war.  We  are  met  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live. 


8.  Recitation:  “Our  Flag.” 

Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky : 

Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by! 

— Henry  Holcomb  Bennett. 

9.  Flag  drill.  [See  drill  described  in  this 
number  of  Teachers  Magazine.] 

10.  Song:  “Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

11.  Recitation:  “Song  of  the  Drum.” 

Dr-r-rum!  Dr-r-rum! 

Dr-r-rum !  Drum !  Drum ! 

With  a  rap  and  a  tap  and  a  rolling  beat 
And  a  sound  on  the  ground  of  the  tramp  of  feet, 
Keeping  step  they  come 
With  the  sound  of  the  drum, 

With  the  rolling  and  the  beating  of  the  drum. 
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And  this  is  the  song  as  we  march  along, 

That  the  hollow  drum  sings  to  the  gathering  throng: 
With  the  rap  and  the  tap  and  the  rolling  beat, 

With  the  sound  on  the  ground  of  the  tramp  of  feet, 
Keeping  step  they  come, 

With  the  sounding  drum, 

With  the  rolling  and  the  beating  of  the  drum. 

— I.  E.  Diekenga. 

12.  Recitation:  “Our  Heroes.” 

OUR  HEROES 

On  fame’s  eternal  camping  grounds, 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread; 

And  glory  guards  with  solemn  rounds, 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

In  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  where 
16,000  soldiers  are  buried. 

13.  Recitation:  “The  Blue  and  the  Gray.” 

THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY 
“Scatter  your  flowers  alike  to-day, 

Over  the  graves  of  the  Blue  and  Gray. 

Time  has  healed  all  the  Nation’s  scars, 

Peace  has  hushed  all  the  noise  of  wars, 

And  North  and  South,  and  East  and  West, 

There  beats  but  one  heart  in  the  Nation’s  breast.” 
— Mary  N.  Robinson,  in  Primary  Education. 

14.  Recitation:  “Blue  and  Gray.” 

BLUE  AND  GRAY 

“0  Mother!  what  do  they  mean  by  blue? 

And  what  do  they  mean  by  gray?” 

Was  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  little  child, 

As  she  bounded  in  from  play. 

The  mother’s  eyes  filled  up  with  tears; 

She  turned  to  her  darling  fair, 

And  smoothed  away  from  the  sunny  brow 
Its  treasures  of  golden  hair. 

“Why,  mother’s  eyes  are  blue,  my  sweet, 

And  grandpa’s  hair  is  gray; 

And  the  love  we  bear  our  darling  child 
Grows  stronger  every  day.” 

“But  what  did  they  mean?”  persisted  the  child; 

“For  I  saw  two  cripples  to-day; 

And  one  of  them  said  he  fought  for  the  blue; 

The  other,  he  fought  for  the  gray. 

“They  sat  on  the  stone  by  the  farmyard  gate, 

And  talked  for  an  hour  or  more, 

Till  their  eyes  grew  bright,  and  their  hearts  seemed 
warm, 

With  fighting  their  battles  o’er, 

And  parting  at  last  with  a  friendly  grasp, 

In  a  kindly,  brotherly  way, 

Each  called  on  God  to  speed  the  time 
Uniting  the  blue  and  the  gray.” 

Then  the  mother  thought  of  other  days,— 

Two  stalwart  boys  from  her.  riven; 

How  they  knelt  at  her  side,  and,  lisping,  prayed,— 
“Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven”; 

How  one  wore  the  gray,  and  the  other  the  blue; 

How  they  passed  away  from  sight, 

And  had  gone  to  the  land  where  gray  and  blue 
Are  merged  in  colors  of  light. 


And  she  answered  her  darling  with  golden  hair, 

While  her  heart  was  sadly  wrung 
With  the  thoughts  awakened  in  that  sad  hour 

By  her  innocent,  prattling  tongue, — 

“The  blue  and  the  gray  are  the  colors  of  God; 

They  are  seen  in  the  sky  at  even; 

And  many  a  noble,  gallant  soul 

Has  found  them  passports  to  heaven.” 

— Selected. 

15.  Exercise  for  little  children: 

Leader : 

Children,  bring  your  sweetest  flowers! 

North  and  South  and  East  and  West, 

Bring  the  flowers  you  love  the  best, 

Lay  them  where  the  soldiers  rest. 

Five  Children  (carrying  violets)  : 

We’ll  bring  them  to-day  the  violets  blue. 

Five  Children  (carrying  white  and  red  roses)  : 
And  roses  red  and  white. 

The  Ten  Together: 

The  colors  bright  they  bore  so  true 
For  God  and  home  and  right. 

[The  flowers  are  placed  on  a  table  in  front 
of  the  platform.  The  teacher’s  desk  may  be 
used,  or  the  flowers  may  be  placed  on  the  floor 
of  the  platform.] 

16.  Eight  Children  (each  deposits  the  flower 
mentioned)  : 


1. 

Here  is  a  lily, 

2. 

And  here  is  a  rose, 

3. 

And  here  is  a  heliotrope, 

4. 

And  here  is  the  woodbine  sweet 
On  the  garden’s  sunny  slope 

that  grows 

5. 

And  here  is  a  bit  of  mignonette, 

6. 

And  here’s  a  geranium  red, 

7. 

A  pansy, 

8. 

And  a  violet  I  found  in  a  mossy 

bed. 

Together: 

These  are  the  flowers  we  love  the  best, 

And  on  Memorial  Day 
We  lay  them  on  graves  where  soldiers  rest, 

Our  tribute  to  them  to  pay. 

17.  School  in  concert: 

All  hail  to  the  fallen  heroes, 

All  hail  to  those  living  still, 

All  hail  to  the  flag  for  which  they  bled, 
The  field  of  blue,  the  stripes  of  red ; 

Thee  we  honor  and  defend, 

To  thee  be  true  till  life  shall  end, 

Our  country  and  our  flag. 

18.  Five  or  ten  minutes’  inspirational  talk. 

19.  Flag  salute. 

Use  the  ceremony  described  in  Teachers 
Magazine  for  February  or  March. 

20.  Audience  and  school  unite  in  singing  last 
verse  of  “America” : 

Our  Father’s  God,  to  Thee, 

Author  of  Liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing ! 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom’s  holy  light! 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 
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The  Blue  and  the  Gray 

By  Bessie  Ceperton  Beirne,  West  Virginia 

It  was  the  day  before  Decoration  Day.  A 
young  teacher  was  telling  her  children  why 
thousands  of  graves  would  be  covered  with 
flowers  to-morrow.  There  sat  the  grandchil¬ 
dren  of  the  men  in  Blue  and  the  men  in  Gray 
who  had  shot  down  one  another,  eagerly  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  story  of  the  great  war  of  secession. 
The  kind  eyes  and  heart  and  voice  of  the  teach¬ 
er  wiped  out  all  bitterness,  leaving  only  the 
impression  on  these  little  minds  of  a  mighty 
and  a  noble  struggle  between  two  sections  of 
their  own  country,  caused  by  a  difference  in 
viewpoint,  a  struggle  in  which  the  men  on  both 
sides  were  their  countrymen,  fighting  for  what, 
with  all  their  souls,  they  believed  to  be  the 
right. 

As  the  undreamed-of  stories  of  courage,  en¬ 
durance,  honor, .patriotism,  love  of  home,  and 
love  of  country,  came  in  simple,  vivid  pictures 
from  the  Southern  woman’s  lips,  the  children’s 
eyes  grew  round  and  bright. 

“They  died,  little  ones,”  concluded  Miss  Bow¬ 
ling,  “for  their  country,  and  for  what  they 
believed  to  be  right;  and  that  is  why,  to-mor¬ 
row,  in  the  cities  and  the  towns  and  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  on  the  farms  and  on  the  wild  moun¬ 
tain  sides — wherever  there  is  a  soldier’s  grave 
— some  one  will  lay  some  flowers. 

“And  now  I’ll  tell  you  what  we  will  do  for 
the  soldiers” — ah !  things  were  growing  very 
real — “You  may  gather  some  flowers  this  after¬ 
noon,” — for  some  could  walk  and  some  could 
crawl,  and  the  flowers  were  very  near,  just 
where  God  had  planted  them,  “and  late  this 
afternoon  we’ll  go  over  to  the  cemetery  and 
decorate.” 

What  a  radiant,  earnest  little  flock  scattered 
thru  the  grass,  picking  the  dearly  loved  wild- 
flowers  and  hailing  with  gladness  each  butter¬ 
cup,  daisy,  and  bright  eye. 

At  last  aprons  and  hats  are  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  and  the  children  scramble  onto  the  low 
porch  to  “make  bouquets.”  Then  came  the  walk 
to  the  nearby  cemetery.  With  hands  full  of 
flowers  and  flags  and  grave  child  faces  of  loy¬ 
alty,  the  celebrators  walked  quietly  over  the 
soft  grass  to  the  honored  mounds. 

There  is  one  fair  haired  little  child  kneeling 
by  a  soldier’s  grave,  feeling  with  delicate,  sen¬ 
sitive  fingers  “for  the  place  where  the  flag  be¬ 
longed.”  She  has  found  the  spot  she  wants, 
and  now,  with  her  flower-face  upturned  to  the 
western  sky,  the  sightless  eyes  unmindful  of 
its  brightness,  with  the  other  children  watch¬ 
ing  in  silence,  their  flowers  in  their  hands,  wee 
“Blind  Rachel”  plants  the  first  flag  that  is 
planted  that  Decoration  Day. 

And  the  teacher  wonders  if,  in  all  the  broad 
Union,  there  will  be  more  real  honor  paid  the 
dead ;  more  true  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of 


those  who  scatter  flowers  than  is  shown  in 
that  little  cemetery,  in  one  of  the  Southern 
states,  by  that  band  of  young  Americans,  who 
have  strewn  blossoms  above  the  Gray  and  un¬ 
furled  the  flag  above  the  Blue  in  impartial  rev¬ 
erence  for  their  heroic  countrymen. 


Bring  flowers 

Bring  flowers,  bring  flowers,' the  sweetest,  the 
best, 

To  garland  the  beds  where  our  brave  are  at 
rest. 

Bring  pansies  for  thoughts,  unforgotten  are 
they; 

Bring  laurel  for  glory  they  won  in  the  fray ; 

Bring  lilacs  for  youth — many  fell  ere  their 
prime ; 

Bring  oak  leaves  for  Liberty,  goddess  sublime; 

Bring  chrysanthemums  white  for  the  truth  they 
implore. 

Bring  lilacs  for  peace — they  battle  no  more; 

Bring  violets,  myrtles,  and  roses  for  love ; 

Bring  snowballs  for  thoughts  of  the  Heaven 
above ; 

Bring  hawthorn  for  hope  which  surmounts 
earthly  strife; 

Bring  amaranth  blossoms  for  immortal  life. 

Bring  flowers,  bring  flowers,  the  sweetest,  the 
best, 

To  garland  the  graves  where  our  brave  are  at 
rest. 

— Youth’s  Companion. 


Emblems  of  Decoration  Day 

(Child  with  bunch  of  red  roses  recites.) 

With  slow  and  reverend  tread, 

I  bring  the  roses  red 
To  deck  the  soldiers’  bed 
Emblem  of  blood  they  shed 
For  this  our  native  land. 

(Child  with  bunch  of  daisies  recites.) 

And  I,  white  daisies  bring, 

A  simple  offering 
Emblem  of  holy  peace, 

Oh,  may  its  reign  ne’er  cease 
In  this  our  happy  land. 

(Child  with  bunch  of  violets  recites.) 

I  bring  the  violets  blue, 

They  say  “be  true,  be  true, 

True  to  God  above  you, 

True  to  friends  that  love  you 
And  to  thy  native  land.” 

(All  three  recite  together.) 

For  the  brave  and  the  true 
We’ll  twine  them  together; 

For  the  red,  white  and  blue 
Are  united  forever. 

--William  Woodman. 
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Tor  Grandpa’s  Sake 

My  grandpa  went  to  war  long  years  ago — 

I  never  saw  him,  but  they  told  me  so, 

And  how,  after  a  battle,  the  news  came, 

Among  the  “missing”  was  my  grandpa’s  name. 

They  never  heard  of  him  again,  they  said, 

And  so  we  know  that  grandpa  must  be  dead; 

And  when  I  think  of  him,  so  good  and  brave, 

I  wish  we  knew  where  he  had  found  a  grave. 

When  Decoration  Day  comes,  every  year, 

I  feel  so  sad,  and  sometimes  shed  a  tear, 

To  see  the  soldiers’  graves  all  spread  with  flowers, 
While  grandpa  cannot  have  one  rose  of  ours. 

So  if  some  little  Southern  girl  should  know 
A  nameless  grave  where  never  blossoms  grow, 

I’d  love  her  so,  if  there  some  flowers  she’d  lay, 
For  grandpa’s  sake,  this  Decoration  Day. 

— The  Youth’s  Companion. 


Bring  Flowers 

Bring  flowers,  to  strew  again 
With  fragrant  purple  rain 
Of  lilacs,  and  of  roses  white  and  red, 

The  dwellings  of  our  dead — our  glorious  dead! 


Daisies 

At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed 
I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead; 

They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That  dot  the  meadow  of  the  Night. 

And  often  when  I’m  dreaming  so, 

Across  the  sky  the  Moon  will  go; 

It  is  a  lady,  sweet  and  fair, 

Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  there. 

For,  when  at  morning  I  arise, 

There’s  not  a  star  left  in  the  skies; 

She’s  picked  them  all  and  dropped  them  down 
Into  the  meadows  of  the  town. 

— Frank  Dempter  Sherman. 


Dandelions 

Two  little  maids  went  wondering, 

Over  a  meadow  in  May, 

How  all  in  one  sunny  morning, 

Came  the  dandelions  gay, — 

Gay  little  happy  flowers, 

That  laugh  up  out  of  the  grass, 

The  merriest,  gladdest  welcome 
To  the  children  as  they  pass. 

Margery  ponders  and  ponders, — 

“They’re  bright  like  the  stars  up  high; 
Perhaps  they  are  stars,  Jenny, 

That  have  dropped  down  from  the  sky.” 
Oh,  perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  places 
Where  they  love  to  go  and  stay, 

When  the  sky  is  all  smooth  and  empty, 
And  the  dark  night  gone  away.” 


That  night,  when  the  daylight  faded, 

Two  little  maids  stole  out 
Into  the  still,  gray  meadow, 

And  eagerly  searched  about. 

Not  one  gay,  golden  blossom — 

But  far  up  overhead, 

The  countless  stars  were  shining, 

All  wonderful,  instead! 

— L.  G.  Warner. 


The  City  Garden 

By  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 

I  have  a  garden  all  my  own, 

Nobody  knows  how  it  has  grown. 

There  are  thistle-flowers  and  buttercups, 

And  ladies’-slippers,  too, 

And  just  the  other  day  I  found 
Some  violets  all  blue. 

Then  there  are  cockle-burrs,  to  make 
Baskets  and  nests,  you  know, 

Dear  green  and  purple  spiky  things, 

I  wonder  how  they  grow? 

For  no  one  came  and  put  them  there, 

They  just  are  growing  wild; 

I  think  God  must  have  planted  them 
For  me,  a  city  child. 

Nobody  knows  how  it  has  grown, 

This  little  garden  all  my  own. 

— The  Youth’s  Companion. 


Three  Little  Chicks 

Three  little  chicks  so  downy  and  neat, 

Went  out  in  search  of  something  to  eat: 

“  Ter- wit,  ter-weet ! 

Something  to  eat!  ” 

And  soon  they  picked  up  a  straw  of  wheat. 

Said  one  little  chick,  “That  belongs  to  me!” 

Said  one  other  little  chick,  “We’ll  see,  we’ll  see!” 
“  Ter-wit,  ter-weet ! 

It  is  nice  and  sweet,” 

Said  number  three:  “Let  us  share  the  treat!” 

They  pulled  and  they  tugged,  the  downy  things, 
And  oh,  how  they  flapped  their  baby  wings! 

“  Ter-wit,  ter-weet ! 

Something  to  eat! 

Just  please  to  let  go  of  this  bit  of  wheat!” 

Fiercer  and  fiercer  the  battle  grew, 

Until  the  straw  broke  right  in  two. 

And  the  little  chicks 
Were  in  a  fix, 

And  sorry  enough  for  their  naughty  tricks. 

For  a  saucy  crow  has  watched  the  fight, 

And  laughs,  “Haw,  haw!  it  serves  you  right!” 

So  he  snatches  the  prize 
From  before  their  eyes, 

And  over  the  hills  and  away  he  flies! 
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Old  "  ROUND  "  for  Three  or  Four  Voices. 


1st  Voice.  Cheerfully. 


blow-eth  mead,  and  springeth  wood  a-  new, 


Sing,  cue  -  koo! 

-IV- 


Ewe  bleat -eth 


com  -  ing  in, ...  .  loud  -  ly  sing,  cuc-koo. 

_ _ — *J  f  j  J.J — l 


Ssrl  E 


Groweth  seed,  and  bloweth  mead,  and  springeth  wood  a  - 
-  X 


m 


aft  -  er  lamb,Low’th  aft-er  calf  the  cow, 


Bui  -  lock  starteth,  buck  to  fern  go’th,  mer-ry  sing,  cue  • 


koo! 


Ewe  bleat  -  eth  aft  -  er  lamb,  Low’th  after  calf  the  cow, 


Bul-lock  start-eth, 


*  The  small  notes  printed  in  the  treble  of  the  accompaniment  Bhonld  be  sung,  if  possible,  as  a  fourth  part.  If  necessary 

this  round  can  be  sung  even  by  two  voices. 
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What  One  Teacher  Did 

At  the  Beginning  of  the  School  Year 


Hers  was  an  ordinary  schoolroom,  having  a 
platform,  the  usual  teacher’s  desk,  one  or  two 
chairs,  and  some  curtains  that  had  been  rolled 
up  and  pinned  by  the  last  teacher  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  till  a  row  of  pinholes  dotted  them  (the 
curtains,  not  the  children)  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  whole  place  was  as  unattractive  as  a  spot 
could  be,  where  children  were  expected  to  like 
to  come  and  be  very  happy  after  they  got  there. 

The  new  teacher  had  her  own  ideas  how  a 
schoolroom  ought  to  look.  But  where  could 
she  begin  ?  Her  purse  was  a  great  deal  lighter 
than  her  heart  as  she  thought  of  spending  the 
next  ten  months  in  that  unattractive  spot.  She 
had  her  plans  for  a  new  cloak  that  winter;  she 
had  not  supposed  it  was  possible  to  get  along 
without  it.  But  as  she  stood  alone  in  that  silent 
schoolroom  there  rose  up  a  determination  to 
sacrifice  the  cloak  and  “  fix  up  ”  her  room. 
She  first  found  somebody  to  scrub  floors  and 
windows.  After  that  she  silently  laid  the  per¬ 
forated  curtains  in  the  basement  and  went  to 
“the  store”  and  bought  new  ones  with  a  yellow 
tint  that  would  look  pretty  with  the  sun  shin¬ 
ing  through.  Fixtures  were  too  ambitious. 
She  stitched  the  curtains  herself  after  paying  a 
few  cents  to  the  carpenter  for  window  sticks. 

Several  things  were  accomplished  by  the 
next  move;  for  she  happened  (?)  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  “terror”  of  the  school,  who 
had  been  annually  “turned  out”  for  several  win¬ 
ters,  and  pressed  him  into  service  to  “help  put 
up  the  curtains.”  By  the  time  they  were  “up,” 
she  had  a  chivalrous  youth  at  her  service  now 
and  evermore.  But  the  curtain  ambition  was 
not  yet  satisfied.  She  adored  window  drapery. 
Why  shouldn’t  she  have  some?  Again  the 
“store”  furnished  some  cream-colored  scrim 
for  eight  cents  a  yard  and  again  she  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  sewing  machine.  Another  doubt¬ 
ful  boy  was  added  to  the  helpers  this  time,  and 
in  an  hour  every  window  was  draped.  How 
pretty  they  looked  with  folds  looped  back  with 
fresh  ribbon  at  a  few  cents  a  yard ! 

The  blackboards  came  next.  Sponging  re¬ 
moved  dust,  if  not  the  cracks;  two  spare  cor¬ 
ners  and  some  colored  crayons  were  discovered 
and  soon  a  bunch  of  golden-rod,  sketched  by 
skilful  fingers,  found  its  vis-a-vis  in  a  spray 
of  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  prettily  outlined  on 
the  other  side. 

What  was  the  use  of  that  platform  lifting  her 
above  the  children  when  she  wanted  to  be  with 
them?  She  could  not  remove  that,  but  the 
desk  went  down  to  hobnob  again  with  the  old 
curtains  in  subterranean  freedom,  and  a  little 
cheap  table  was  placed  in  front,  that  was  nearly 
covered  next  day,  legs  and  all,  by  the  square 
of  scarlet  flannel  that  she  bought  and  “feather- 
stitched”  herself  the  night  before,  “after  tea.” 


A  “remnant”  of  carpet,  costing  $2.42,  was 
nailed  down  next  day  over  the  platform,  giving 
such  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  room  that  the 
“new  cloak”  sacrifice  began  to  look  very  small 
in  comparison. 

The  bare  walls  began  to  complain  of  neglect. 
What  was  to  be  done?  She  would  not  have 
poor  pictures  to  educate  the  children  the  wrong 
way  and  she  could  not  afford  good  ones.  An 
idea  struck  her.  She  would  make  a  humble 
beginning  and  trust  to  fortune  for  the  rest.  At 
a  drugstore  she  found  a  picture  frame  that  had 
been  used  for  advertisements,  which  they  were 
glad  to  give  away.  Some  long,  ornamental 
grass  grew  by  the  roadside.  Gathering  a  hand¬ 
ful  and  buying  a  piece  of  cardboard  for  ten 
cents,  she  went  home.  She  had  saved  a  paste¬ 
board  picture  of  a  stork  one  day,  to  “carry  to 
school  for  the  children,”  and  in  her  mind’s  eye 
she  saw  a  picture  grow  out  of  this  combination. 
It  grew  and  was  finished.  A  dignified  stork 
stood  waiting  on  the  regulation  “one  foot”  in 
a  tangle  of  high  grass.  Hung  in  the  school¬ 
room  next  day,  it  was  a  bit  of  naturalness  that 
was  surprisingly  pretty. 

The  “annually  suspended”  stood  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  his  bosom  friend  and  looked  into  the 
schoolroom  window  that  night  after  the  teacher 
had  gone  and  said :  “I  say,  Bill,  she’s  got  a  new 
picture,  and  I’ll  bet  yer  she  made  it  herself. 
She  can  jest  do  anything.” — E.  D.  K. 


Stories  to  be  Worked  Out 

Roy  and  Willie  were  sailing  their  little  boats. 
After  a  while  they  fastened  the  boats  to  the 
shore  and  went  up  the  hill  to  pick  blackberries. 
When  they  went  back  the  boats  were  both 
gone. 

To  what  had  the  boys  fastened  their  boats? 

Where  did  the  boats  go? 

Who  found  them? 

What  did  Roy  and  Willie  say? 

John  and  Walter  were  looking  at  a  picture 
of  a  lighthouse.  The  waves  and  spray  were 
dashing  up  over  its  sides,  and  a  lantern  on  top 
was  sending  its  light  far  out  over  the  water. 

“Oh!”  said  John,  “I  can  tell  you  all  about  a 
lighthouse.  I  have  been  in  one.” 

Finish  this  story  by  telling  what  John  said 
about  a  lighthouse. 

I  once  saw  a  picture  of  a  man,  dressed  in 
skins.  On  the  back  of  his  chair  was  a  parrot, 
and  his  other  companions  were  two  dogs  and  a 
cat.  There  might  have  been  another  compan¬ 
ion  not  in  the  picture. 

Who  was  this  man? 

What  happened  to  him  once? 

When  did  he  live? 
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Hints  and  Helps 

Plans,  Methods,  Devices  and  Suggestions  from  Teachers’  Workshops 


One  Teacher’s  Morning  Program 

9.00 — Flag  salute  and  opening  exercises. 

9.10 —  Five  minutes’  practice  in  singing. 

9.15 — Five  minutes’  general  information  les¬ 
son. 

9.20 —  Twenty  minutes’  oral  arithmetic. 

9.40 —  Twenty  minutes’  reading. 

10.00 — Five  minutes’  physical  exercise.  Open 
windows. 

10.05 — Fifteen  minutes’  language  lesson. 

10.20 —  Ten  minutes’  drawing. 

10.30 —  Twenty  minutes’  recess.  Games. 

10.50 — Twenty  minutes’  writing. 

11.10 —  Twenty  minutes  for  nature  study. 

11.30 —  Five  minutes’  singing,  with  or  with¬ 
out  marching. 

11.35 — Ten  minutes  for  spelling  drill. 

11.40 —  Ten  minutes  for  class  reading  or 
dramatization. 


Preparing  for  an  Entertainment 

A  good  way  to  get  hearty  co-operation  from 
pupils  is  the  following : 

The  teacher  appoints  two  committees,  of 
three  each,  of  the  more  competent  pupils  to  pre¬ 
pare  programs. 

Each  of  the  committees  prepares  a  program 
of  dialogues,  recitations,  songs,  etc.,  giving  the 
names  of  the  pupils  to  take  part. 

As,  “John  Brown,  Recitation.” 

“Julia  Berg,  Dialogue.” 

These  programs  are  written  on  the  black¬ 
boards  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room  and  the 
school  votes  on  them  by  passing  to  the  side  of 
their  choice. 

Pupils  chosen  find  their  own  selections  and 
fpr  dialogues  appoint  others  to  help  them.  In 
this  way  the  best  talent  is  called  out  and  the 
teacher’s  work  is  lessened  (unless,  indeed,  she 
find  her  name  on  the  program). 

— F.  A.  K. 


Geography  and  Arithmetic 

Find  Ireland  on  the  globe.  Find  Switzerland. 

An  Irish  mile  is  2,240  yards.  A  Swiss  mile  is 
9,153  yards.  How  many  Irish  miles  make  a 
Swiss  mile? 

Draw  a  line  an  inch  long,  to  represent  an 
Irish  mile.  Draw  a  line  below  it  long  enough 
to  represent  a  Swiss  mile. 

How  many  yards  make  a  mile  in  this  country  ? 
Tell  how  much  longer  or  shorter  than  ours  is 
the  mile  in  each  of  the  following  countries : 

The  Irish  mile  is  2,240  yards. 

The  Swiss  mile  is  9,153  yards. 

The  Italian  mile  is  1,766  yards. 

The  Scotch  mile  is  1,984  yards. 

The  Tuscan  mile  is  1,808  yards. 


The  German  mile  is  8,106  yards. 

The  Arabian  mile  is  2,143  yards. 

The  Turkish  mile  is  1,826  yards. 

The  Flemish  mile  is  6,869  yards. 

The  Vienna  post  mile  is  8,296  yards. 

The  Roman  mile  is  1,728  or  5,025  yards. 

The  Werst  mile  is  1,107  or  1,335  yards. 

The  Dutch  and  Prussian  mile  is  6,480  yards. 
The  Swedish  and  Danish  mile  is  7,341.5 
yards. 

The  English  and  American  mile  is  1,760 
yards. 

— E.  E.  K. 


Dictation 

In  dictating,  use  a  natural,  distinct  tone,  and 
read  or  say  a  sentence  but  once.  It  is  of  as 
much  importance  to  train  pupils  to  hear  well  as 
to  read  well.  Have  pupils  read  sentences  writ¬ 
ten  from  dictation.  Train  pupils  to  know  when 
they  can  write  a  word,  and  train  them  to  know 
when  they  cannot  write  a  word.  If  they  do  not 
know  a  word,  let  them  raise  their  hands ;  then 
write  it  for  them  on  the  board ;  or,  better,  let  a 
pupil  write  it.  If  .  there  is  a  new  word  in  the 
dictation  lesson,  write  it  on  the  board.  In  ex¬ 
aminations,  if  pupils  do  not  know  a  word,  let 
them  make  a  dash  in  place  of  it.  When  the 
work  of  dictation  is  in  good  progress,  begin  to 
train  pupils  to  talk  with  the  pencil.  As  soon 
as  they  begin  to  do  this,  all  spelling  may  be 
taught  in  composition. 


Care  of  the  Heart 

A  physician  writes:  “Life  would  be  pro¬ 
longed  by  paying  a  little  more  attention  to  the 
heart.  Much  good  might  be  done  if  parents 
would  teach  their  children  the  danger  of  over¬ 
taxing  the  heart.  They  should  teach  them  to 
stop  and  rest  a  few  moments  during  their  play 
when  they  begin  to  feel  the  violent  throbbing  of 
their  hearts  against  the  chest  wall.” 


Haven’t  Time 

Never  show  a  paper  with  the  slightest  mis¬ 
take  in  form  upon  it.  Haven’t  time !  Take  the 
time  given  to  memorizing  words,  to  oral  spell¬ 
ing,  to  technical  grammar,  to  correction  of  pa¬ 
pers,  and  put  it  into  “learning  to  do  by  doing.” 
Haven’t  time ! !  It  is  a  tremendous  economy  of 
time  both  for  teachers  and  pupils  to  have  pupils 
do  accurate  work.  You  can  leave  them  alone 
when  this  is  done,  and  hear  recitations  in  peace. 
Pupils  love  to  do  beautiful  work;  perfection  is 
always  beautiful,  and  they  will  respect  you  pro¬ 
foundly  for  the  training.  When  children  are 
doing  good  work,  order  “keeps”  itself. 
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“Getting  the  Drop”  on  the  Class 


The  writer  suspects  that  not  only  the  title 
above  but  also  the  idea  below  will  prove  both 
novel  and  profitable  to  most  all  of  those  who 
read  this.  He  got  it  from  Dr.  James  Sullivan, 
the  hustling  principal  of  Brooklyn  Boys’  High 
School  and  lecturer  on  methods  in  history  teach¬ 
ing  at  Columbia,  Harvard  and  New  York  uni¬ 
versities.  Practice  it  consciously  until  it  be¬ 
comes  a  habit  and  you  will  find  your  efficiency 
increased  25  per  cent. 

The  trick  is  this :  Instead  of  limply  sitting 
at  your  desk  while  the  class  assembles  and  one 
after  another  slowly  gets  ready  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion,  briskly  enter  your  classroom  from  the 
corridor,  or,  if  you  are  not  in  the  departmental 
system,  approach  your  desk  from  the  rear  of 
the  room  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  subject, 
take  your  own  seat  in  a  firm,  businesslike  man¬ 
ner  (with  a  sort  of  anticipatory  rubbing  of  the 
hands,  so  to  speak,  like  a  lawyer  smelling  a 
promising  client)  and  in  a  matter-of-fact,  tak¬ 
ing  -  things  -  for  -  granted  tone  of  voice  say, 
“Jones,  read  from  your  notebook  the  assign¬ 
ment  for  to-day’s  recitation.’’  With  proper 
directions  and  a  week’s  trial  it  will  be  found 
that  the  teacher’s  approach  to  his  desk  will  be¬ 
come  a  signal  for  the  pupils  to  put  away  their 
distractions  and  be  ready,  each  one,  to  read  the 
assignment.  Giving  the  pages,  sections  or  top¬ 
ics  of  the  lesson  from  memory  should  not  be 
permitted.  Being  caught  unprepared  to  get  up 
promptly  and  read  the  assignment  from  note¬ 
book  should  debar  the  pupil  from  the  privilege 
of  reciting  for  that  period.  The  lessons  should 
be  assigned  ahead  for  as  many  days  as  possible. 
The  assignment  should  always  and  without  ex¬ 
ception  be  given  out  at  the  beginning  and  not 
in  the  hurried  last  few  moments  of  the  recita¬ 
tion.  The  first  quarter  (if  not  more)  of  the 
period  should  be  given  over  to  the  explanation 
and  co-operative  working  over  (by  teacher  and 
pupils)  of  the  advance  lesson.  In  calling  tor 
recitations  or  answers,  the  weaker  pupils 
should  be  given  the  easier  questions  and  should, 
besides,  be  sandwiched  in  between  two  of  the 
better  pupils  so  as  to  avoid  those  fatal  proces¬ 
sions  of  failures.  Read  this  all  over  again  and 
give  it  a  thoro  trial.  Then  note  how  you 
carry  your  shoulders  after  a  month. 

—Abraham  Deixel,  Pd.M. 


healthy,  wholesome  fun,  and  pursue  it ;  if  you 
feel  cross,  sit  down  and  laugh.  Establish  the 
habit  of  cheerfulness.  Moods  become  automatic, 
thoughts  turn  to  accustomed  objects,  run  in  ac¬ 
customed  channels.  If  you  permit  it,  that  which 
is  petty,  narrowing,  and  belittling  will  absorb 
the  attention  until  the  power  to  concentrate  the 
mind  upon  that  which  brings  life,  inspiration, 
and  joy  is  well-nigh  lost.  A  healthy  mind  never 
grows  morbid ;  a  morbid  mind  never  exists  in  a 
healthy  body. 


Finding  Sums 


Cut  squares  of  white  cardboard.  On  one  card 
place  two  figures  to  be  added.  Place  the  result 
of  the  addition  on  a  separate  card  or  slip.  Put 
several  combinations  in  one  envelope,  having 
care  that  each  problem  has  its  corresponding 
result  enclosed.  Have  enough  envelopes  that 
each  pupil  may  be  given  one.  Let  the  children 
place  the  answers  under  the  examples  to  which 
they  belong.  When  all  are  correctly  placed,  let 
them  be  copied  by  the  pupils.  After  that  the 
examples,  with  their  answers,  may  be  read 
aloud.  I  have  found  this  to  be  an  interesting 

and  helpful  “busy  work”  device. 

— Bessie  Apple. 


Study  of  the  Apple 


Since  last  May  the  children  have  had  several 
views  of  the  apple  tree.  I  have  found  that  it 
takes  a  whole  year  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
appearance  of  the  tree.  It.  has  its  special  as¬ 
pects  in  each  season.  During  May  and  early 
June,  the  pretty  clusters  of  blossoms  and  buds 
were  brought  into  the  schoolrooms.  The  unfold¬ 
ing  buds  were  watched,  the  blossoms  enjoyed, 
then  studied.  The  twigs  bearing  the  blossoms 
were  kept  in  water  and  the  changes  m  the 
blossoms  observed.  Fresh  twigs  were  brought 
in  from  time  to  time  and  the  development  from 
flower  to  fruit  noticed.  In  October,  the  ripe 
fruit  furnished  helpful  lessons  in  observation, 
comparison,  modeling,  drawing,  and  language. 

The  life  history  of  the  apple  and  other  fruits, 
as  studied  by  the  children,  have  furnished  most 
interesting  material  for  many  blackboard  read¬ 
ings. 


Cultivate  Cheerfulness 


A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  seems  to  be  of 
more  importance  to  teachers  than  to  almost  nny 
other  class  of  individuals.  Teachers  cannot  be 
too  careful  about  whatever  conduces  to  this  end 
_ food,  cleanliness,  and  exercise.  Take  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  the  hearty,  health-giving  form  of  play. 
Exercise  the  laughing  muscles ;  one  hour  s  play 
is  often,  intellectually,  worth  two  hours  hard 
study  Tell  amusing  stories,  and  listen  to  oth¬ 
ers  who  tell  such.  Cultivate  cheerfulness,  seek 


Apple-tree,  how  did  you  grow? 

I  came  from  a  little  seed. 

The  seed  was  in  the  ground. 

The  sun  and  the  rain  helped  the  seed. 

Little  roots  ran  down  from  the  seed. 

A  little  stem  ran  up  from  the  seed. 

The  little  stem  grew  tall  and  strong. 

Birds  came  to  the  tree. 

Blossoms  grew  on  the  tree. 

Apples  came  after  the  blossoms. 

All  came  from  a  seed. 

-From  Hall  and  Brambaugh  Standard  Primer,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Christopher  Sower  Company,  Philadelphia. 


First  Steps  in  Letter  Writing 

By  E.  D.  K. 


Miss  Dix  excelled  in  letter  writing.  She  did 
not  consume  one  page  with  excuses  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  written  before  and  another  in  weather  plat¬ 
itudes  and  inane  generalizations,  but  she 
plunged  directly  into  her  subject,  and  vivified 
every  line  with  her  own  magnetic  personality. 

Now,  Miss  Dix  was  a  teacher  and  a  second 
grade  teacher  too,  and  letter  writing  began  in 
her  room.  Her  success  in  this  subject  was  a 
cause  of  envy  among  the  other  teachers.  Her 
class  hailed  the  letter-writing  exercise  with  de¬ 
light;  the  other  classes  hated  it.  Her  children 
did  not  “take  their  pen  in  hand  to  write  a  few 
lines,”  but  they  said  the  thing  they  were  think¬ 
ing  most  about  at  the  time.  It  was  often  a 
jumble,  but  it  had  that  rare  charm  of  good 
letter  writing — naturalness.  The  “atmosphere” 
of  the  writers  was  in  their  letters,  and  this  sat¬ 
isfied  the  teacher  for  the  time  being.  As  they 
grew  older  and  their  mental  range  broadened, 
the  letters  would  broaden  too. 

But  Miss  Dix  believed  also  in  observing  con¬ 
ventional  forms  in  letter  writing.  There  was  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way,  and  it  was  much 
better  to  learn  a  correct  way  at  the  start.  When 
they  grew  up,  individuality  and  custom  might 
change  things  about,  but  it  was  better  to  have 
a  uniformity  in  the  school  room. 

After  the  preliminaries  of  paragraphs,  mar¬ 
gin  indentation,  and  punctuation  had  been  set¬ 
tled,  Miss  Dix  sketched  this  slate  upon  the  clean 
end  of  the  blackboard,  and  there  it  remained 
for  many  weeks. 


The  children  understood  that  the  paragraph¬ 
ing  on  this  model  slate  was  not  arbitrary,  and 
that  it  varied  with  every  written  letter.  Miss 
Dix  believed  that  everything  in  the  room  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  education  of  her  children,  and  that 


this  correct  letter  form  would  be  slowly  photo¬ 
graphing  itself  upon  their  minds,  if  always  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes.  When  they  had  a  few  spare 
minutes  she  would  say,  “You  may  copy  that 
slate  upon  the  blackboard,”  and  they  came  to 
like  it  very  much,  especially  the  making  of  the 
frame  cover  into  which  they  wove  marvelous 
spiral  cords  of  their  own  fancy. 

Once  a  week  they  wrote  real  letters  and  read 
them,  too!  Sometimes  they  exchanged  letters, 
and  that  was  great  fun,  for  it  was  almost  equal 
to  having  a  postman’s  letter  or  going  to  the 
post-office. 

It  was  a  great  trial  to  be  given  a  sheet  of 
paper,  pen,  and  ink  for  a  real  letter.  Such 
epistolary  airs !  I  happened  in  one  day,  just  as 
Miss  Dix  was  saying:  “Now  I  have  allowed  you 
to  rule  your  margin  for  a  whole  month,  and 
you  know  I  told  you  there  must  come  a  time 
when  you  must  imagine  you  saw  this  straight 
margin  line  at  the  left  instead  of  having  a  real 
one  ruled  for  you.  This  is  the  last  day  you  can 
have  the  ruled  line.  Be  sure  and  ask  me  how 
to  spell  all  the  words  you  do  not  know.  Now 
I  will  give  you  fifteen  minutes  for  your  letter.” 

I  took  up  the  paper  nearest  to  me  at  the  close 
of  that  time  and  found  this  letter. 


Fairyland,  Cal., 
Feb.  27,  1892. 

Dear  Ruth, 

Mamma  says  I  may  have 
a  pink  party  on  my  berthday  next 
week.  Everybody  is  to  ware  sum- 
thing  pink  Will  you  come  ? 

This  is  the  last  day  we  can  rule 
ourm&rgen. 

Yours  Truely. 

Gladys  Gray. 


Little  Gladys  was  thinking  so  much  about  her 
party  that  she  did  not  ask  to  have  all  her  words 
spelled.  She  was  also  so  much  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  day  of  grace  for 
the  helpful  margin  line,  that  she  recorded  the 
fact  with  due  solemnity.  But  Gladys  was  a 
very  little  girl,  and  if  you  had  asked  her  age 
she  would  have  said,  “Only  just  seven.” 
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Commencement  Day 

Patrons  of  the  school  are  always  interested 
in  class  exercises.  The  occasion  will  be  a  good 
one,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  the  teacher  may 
have  during  the  year,  to  give  parents  a  speci¬ 
men  of  “new  methods,”  so  much  talked  about. 

Have  at  least  one  exercise  from  the  primary, 
the  intermediate,  and  the  advanced  department. 

A  well-conducted  reading  exercise  by  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones  will  receive  greater  applause  than  a  va¬ 
riety  of  one-stanza  recitations  chattered  off  by 
infants. 

Arrange  for  an  exercise  from  the  molding- 
board.  Place  the  board  on  the  platform  so  that 
the  short  ends  are  parallel  with  edge  of  plat¬ 
form;  elevate  one  end  so  that  the  surface  is 
plainly  visible  to  audience.  Have  represented 
on  it  beforehand  whatever  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  pupils  during  the  term,  e.g.,  the 
divisions  of  land,  the  county,  the  state,  or  the 
continent.  Pupils  pass  to  platform,  and  ar¬ 
range  themselves  on  either  side  (not  at  the  end) 
of  board.  Teacher  conducts  the  exercise  in  her 
own  way,  striving  to  make  it  as  bright  and  as 
interesting  as  possible.  If  the  children  have 
been  trained  to  give  quick,  loud,  clear  answers, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  audience. 

Several  boys  may  give  an  exercise  in  history, 
each  one  taking  a  period,  and  giving  in  a  clear, 
concise  manner  the  principal  events  and  char¬ 
acters  of  that  period. 

If  authors’  days  have  been  observed  or  if  any 
particular  author’s  works  have  been  studied 
during  the  term,  an  interesting  exercise  may  be 
drawn  from  this  work. 


An  Arbor  Day  Program 

By  Andrew  Sloane  Draper 

1.  Devotional  exercises : 

a.  Reading  of  Scriptures. 

b.  Prayer. 

c.  Song. 

Scripture  lesson  may  be  read  by  one  person, 
or  different  scholars  may  each  repeat  a  verse 
or  a  sentence.  Or  it  may  be  made  a  responsive 
service,  the  teacher  repeating  one  sentence  and 
scholars  the  rest. 

2.  Reading  of  the  law  establishing  Arbor 
Day. 

3.  Reading  of  superintendent’s  circular,  and 
of  letters  in  reference  to  Arbor  Day. 

Note. — Many  teachers  and  others  in  charge 
of  exercises  may  choose  to  invite  letters  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  occasion  from  prominent  persons 
in  the  different  localities,  who  are  unable  to  be 
present. 

4.  Song. 

5.  Appropriate  recitations  by  eleven  pupils. 

6.  Reading  or  declamation. 

7.  Song. 


8.  Address,  “Our  Schoolhouses  and  Our 
Homes,  How  to  Beautify  Them.” 

Note. — Any  other  appropriate  subject  may  be 
selected.  * 

9.  Song. 

10.  Brief  essays  by  different  scholars. 

First  scholar  may  choose  for  subject,  “My 

Favorite  Tree  is  the  Oak,”  and  give  reasons. 
Other  scholars  may  follow,  taking  for  sub¬ 
jects  the  elm,  maple,  beech,  birch,  ash,  etc. 
These  essays  should  be  very  short. 

11.  Song. 

12.  Voting  on  the  question,  “What  is  the 
Favorite  Tree?” 

13.  Reading  or  recitation. 

14.  Song. 

15.  Organization  of  local  “Shade-tree  Plant¬ 
ing  Association.” 

Note. — The  scholars  should  at  least  appoint 
a  committee  to  serve  for  a  year,  to  see  that  trees 
planted  are  properly  cared  for. 

16.  Song — “America.” 

PROGRAM — AT  THE  TREE 

Suggestions. — Arriving  at  the  place  desig¬ 
nated  for  the  planting  of  a  tree,  everything 
should  be  found  in  readiness  by  previous  prep¬ 
aration  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay. 
By  arrangement  the  tree  should  be  dedicated  to 
some  particular  person,  as  may  have  been  de¬ 
cided.  It  would  be  well  to  have  printed  or 
painted  on  tin  or  wood  and  attached  to  the 
tree  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  dedi¬ 
cated. 

After  a  marching  song  has  been  sung  on  the 
way  to  the  tree,  the  following  order  of  exercises 
is  suggested: 

1.  Place  the  tree  carefully  in  position. 

Note. — When  advisable  the  tree  may  be 

placed  in  position  in  advance  of  the  exercises. 

2.  Song. 

3.  A  brief  statement  by  the  teacher  or  an¬ 
other  concerning  the  person  to  whom  the  tree 
is  dedicated. 

4.  When  practicable  recital  of  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  the  person  thus  honored. 

5.  Let  each  pupil  in  the  class,  or  such  as  may 
be  designated,  deposit  a  spadeful  of  earth. 

6.  Song. 

Note. — Where  impracticable  to  plant  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  or  flowers  may  be  substituted.  A 
flower  bed  may  be  laid  out,  and  vines  set  in  or 
seeds  planted. 


The  Stranger 

“No  one  can  tell,”  said  little  Nell, 

“  What  our  baby  tries  to  say. 

She’s  just  come  down  into  our  town, 

And  they  don’t  know  heaven-talk  out  our  way.” 

— Wide-Awake. 
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Self-Government  in  School 

Miss  G.’s  predecessor  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  very  strict  disciplinarian.  Miss  G.’s 
idea  of  good  discipline  was  a  condition  in  which 
the  pupils  were  being  educated  to  self-control. 
She  judged  that  this  had  not  been  the  policy 
of  her  predecessor,  and  that  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves  had  no  conception  of  such  a  state  of 
order. 

Looking  about  for  means  by  which  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  children  the  desirability  of  self- 
control,  Miss  G.  happened  upon  the  following 
story  which  she  related  to  her  pupils : 


AN  ORDERLY  CROWD 


A  German  teacher  visiting  this  country  said 
to  an  American  teacher,  “I  think  you  have  bet¬ 
ter  discipline  in  your  schools  than  we  have  in 
Germany.” 

The  American  was  surprised,  for  he  knew 
how  very  strict  the  Germans  are  in  the  matter 
of  system  and  order  in  the  schoolroom.  He 
therefore  asked  his  German  friend  to  explain, 
and  this  is  what  he  was  told : 

“At  a  great  exposition  which  I  visited  in 
America  several  years  ago,  I  witnessed  the 
wonderful  spectacle  of  seeing  several  hundred 
thousand  people  pass  thru  the  gates.  Great 
crowds  were  carried  there  by  trains  and  cars. 
But  there  was  not  a  single  jam  either  at  the 
gates  or  at  the  trains.  With  us,  if  four  or  five 
people  wanted  to  get  into  a  horse-car  there 
would  be  a  jam.  The  people  here  display  selt- 
control.  They  appear  to  be  guided  by  their 
sense  of  propriety  and  a  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others.  I  think  this  is  taught  in  your 
schools.  I  have  noticed  the  self-command  of 
the  pupils  in  the  schools  I  have  visited.  The 
best  discipline  is  that  which  teaches  self- 
control.  That  power,  once  gained,  remains 
thru  life  and  is  of  great  advantage,  to  the  pos- 
v  sessor.” 


SELF-CONTROL  IN  SCHOOL 

“Children,”  said  Miss  G.,  when  she  had  fin¬ 
ished  the  story,  “if  I  should  teach  you  simply 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  the  other  stud¬ 
ies  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty.  One  thing 
which  you  need  to  learn  quite  as  much  is  this 
power  of  self-control — that  is,  to  learn  to  gov¬ 
ern  yourselves,  to  behave  properly  of  your  own 
free  will.  This  is  something  that  has  to  be 
learned  by  practice  every  day.  It  is  not  a  thing 
which  you  can  put  on  and  take  off  whenever 
you  wish  as  you  do  your  coat. 

“Presently  I  shall  call  the  arithmetic  class. 
While  that  class  is  reciting  what  ought  all  the 
other  children  in  the  room  to  be  doing . 

“Studying.”  ,  „ 

“But  suppose  they  study  out  loud. 

“It  would  make  too  much  noise.” 


Sour  Stomach  is  quickly  relieved  by  Dys-pep-lets.  Made  only  by 
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“And  why  would  it  not  be  right  to  make 
unnecessary  noise?’ 

“Others  couldn’t  study.  You  couldn’t  hear 
the  class  recite.” 

“Yes,  whoever  should  make  unnecessary 
noise  or  disturbance  would  be  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  others,  would  be  doing  an  injury 
to  others. 

“How  many  agree,  then,  that  the  right  thing 
for  every  pupil  is  to  do  his  work  and  be  quiet?” 

All  agreed. 

“Let  us  think  a  little  more  about  this.  Some 
of  you  may  study  and  be  quiet  because  you 
think  it  right;  others  may  do  so  because  you 
fear  I  will  detect  and  punish  you  if  you  do  not. 
Which  is  the  better  way?  In  which  way  will 
you  be  exercising  self-control?  In  which  way 
will  you  be  depending  upon  me  to  control  you?” 

ORGANIZATION 

In  this  way  Miss  G.  began  to  cultivate  a  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  favor  of  self-control.  She  had  a 
pupil  keep  a  list  of  all  who  did  not  have  to  be 
reprimanded  for  disorderly  acts  during  the  day. 
These  were  designated  as  Grade  I  in  Deport¬ 
ment.  The  others  as  Grade  II.  Those  in  Grade 
II  could  be  placed  in  Grade  I  when  they  had 
been  perfect  in  deportment  for  three  days. 

Organization  of  the  school  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  then  began.  The  necessity  for  officers  to 
perform  certain  duties  was  discussed  with  the 
children  as  occasion  arose,  and  the  school  was 
allowed  to  select  the  officers  from  Grade  I,  the 
principle  being  made  clear  that  those  who  could 
not  control  themselves  were  not  yet  fitted  for 
controlling  others;  or,  those  who  had  shown 
themselves  unmindful  of  the  good  of  the  school 
were  not  yet  qualified  to  take  charge  of  duties 
necessary  for  the  general  welfare. 

From  self-government  in  the  school,  they 
were  led  on  in  time  to  study  the  principles  of 
self-government  by  the  people,  and  thus  pa¬ 
triotism,  character  and  fitness  for  future  citi¬ 
zenship  proceeded  naturally  and  regularly. 


A  Good  Spring  Medicine 

is  found  in  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  great  blood  purifier 
and  tonic  that  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  has 
been  taken  as  needed  in  thousands  and  thousands  of 
homes  by  every  member  of  the  family. 

Its  wonderful  results  in  cleansing  the  system  of  all 
humors,  curing  scrofula  and  eczema,  overcoming  that 
tired  feeling,  creating  appetite,  giving  strength  and 
animation,  make  it  the  best. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  people’s  medicine— agree¬ 
able,  effective  and  economical.  Get  it  today. 
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Arithmetic  Tests 


SECOND  YEAR 

1.  A  baker  sold  735  loaves 
and  he  has  still  18!)  loaves  left. 
How  many  loaves  had  he  at 
first? 

2.  How  many  nuts  would  be 
required  to  give  69  boys  8  each 
and  78  girls  7  each? 

3.  Multiply  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  two  thousand  and  seven 
and  eight  hundred  and  sixteen 
by  seven. 

4.  A  horse  weighs  1,785 
pounds  and  a  cow  weighs  1,167 
pounds.  How  much  heavier  are 
7  cows  than  4  horses? 

THIRD  YEAR 

1.  I  have  18  cases  of  oranges 
with  570  oranges  in  each  case, 
and  I  sell  them  at  19  for  a 
quarter.  How  many  quarters 
do  I  get  for  them?  How  many 
dollars  is  that? 

2.  Divide  237630  by  89. 

3.  Multiply  the  sum  of  795 
and  343  by  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  63  and  141. 

4.  Multiply  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  two  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen  thousand  and  one  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
and  sixty-nine  by  59. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

1.  Multiply  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  thirty  thousand  and  one 
and  three  thousand  and  four¬ 
teen  by  89. 

2.  Divide  five  million  fifty 
thousand  and  five  hundred  by 
19. 

3.  How  many  boxes  each 
holding  a  dozen  eggs  could  be 
filled  from  a  large  basket  con¬ 
taining  2,000  eggs,  and  how 
many  eggs  would  be  left  over? 

Answers — (1)  2,401,843.  (2) 
265815  -f- 15.  (3)  166  -f-  8  over. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  YEARS 

1.  A  man  left  \  of  his 
money  to  his  wife,  1  to  his  son, 

J  to  his  daughter,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  amounting  to  $1,500, 
to  charities.  Find  how  much 
money  he  left. 

2.  If  my  step  is  2  ft.  6  in. 
and  I  take  60  steps  per  min., 
find  how  long  it  will  take  me  to 
walk  13,500  yds. 

Answers — 

(1)  $18,000. 

(2)  4 ^  hrs. 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS 

1.  A  man  deposited  $220  in 
the  bank  on  March  8.  He  re¬ 
turned  some  time  later  and 
withdrew  it.  The  banker  gave 
him  $222.4.  The  rate  being  4% 
find  the  date  on  which  the  with¬ 
drawal  was  made. 


1  3| 

2.  Divide  —  by  — 

11  12 

Multiply  6%  by  9 y2  of  5%. 
Add  the  sum  and  difference 
of  these  results. 

3.  If  100  Kilogrammes  = 
196  cwts.,  find  the  number  of 
Kilos,  in  -1875  tons. 

Answers — (1)  June  8.  (2) 

6331.  (3)  191-32. 


Names  of  Week  Days 

MJTHS  CONNECTED  WITH  THEM 

Sunday  means  day  of  the 
sun.  Monday  means  day  of  the 
moon.  The  old  Romans  named 
these  two  days  for  us.  They 
had  many  stories  about  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  story  of  Endy- 
mion  is  a  particularly  beautiful 
one. 

Endymion  represents  the  set¬ 
ting  sun,  sinking  to  sleep  in 
the  caves  of  night.  His  sheep 
are  the  fleecy  clouds  that  float 
in  the  summer  sky.  A  vivid 
story  of  Diana,  the  moon  lady, 
will  also  interest  the  children, 
and  it  may  lead  them  to  ob¬ 
serve  more  closely  the  changes 
of  the  moon,  from  the  tiny  sil¬ 
ver  crescent  thru  all  its  vary¬ 
ing  phases. 

For  reading  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  any  standard  mythology  is 
good.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  master  works  in  sculpture 
and  painting  of  which  good 
reproductions  are  easily  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  following  little  story  for 
the  children  may  suggest  to  the 
teacher  how  the  subject  may  be 
treated : 

ENDYMION 

Long,  long  ago,  across  the 
sea,  where  balmy  breezes  blow, 
and  blue  skies  smile,  lived  a 
shepherd  boy  whose  name  was 
Endymion. 

He  tended  his  flocks  on  Mount 
Latmos.  When  night  came,  he 
lay  down  on  the  hillside  and 
rested  near  them. 

Endymion  was  happy  and 
content.  When  he  sank  to  rest 
a  lovely  being  came  and 
watched  his  slumbers  and 
kissed  his  eyelids  so  that  he 
dreamed  pleasant  dreams.  She 
was  Diana,  the  goddess  of  the 
moon.  And,  when  the  new 
moon  hung  like  a  crescent  in 
the  evening  sky,  she  would  come 
floating  down  on  its  silvery 
beams  and  hover  over  him. 

She  loved  Endymion  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  her  love,  she  guarded 
his  flocks  all  night.  When 
morning  came  and  her  twin 
brother,  Phoebus  Apollo,  ruled 
the  sky,  she  vanished  away  till 
evening  called  her  home. 


Two  Dogs’  Tales 

BRAVE  BERRY 

Berry  is  the  night  watchdog 
at  the  Electra  Company’s  plant 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  succeed¬ 
ed  the  human  watchman  some 
time  ago  when  the  latter  proved 
unreliable  and  was  discharged. 
Berry  is  a  big,  powerful  animal, 
part  Newfoundland  and  the  rest 
St.  Bernard.  He  tips  the  scales 
at  170  pounds  and  is  always  on 
the  job.  He  is  also  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  company  at  seventy 
cents  a  week,  the  cost  of  his 
food. 

Berry  was  recently  the  hero 
of  a  night  encounter  with  two 
desperate  safe  robbers  who  had 
gained  entrance  to  the  office  by 
sawing  the  lock.  When  the 
door  was  burst  open  the  brave 
dog  gave  instant  battle  to  the 
burglars  who,  armed  with  pieces 
of  iead  pipe,  rained  blow  after 
blow  upon  him. 

With  howls  of  mingled  pain 
and  determination  Berry  fought 
the  human  thieves  until  they  re¬ 
treated  into  the  darkness.  In 
the  desperate  struggle  Berry  had 
acquitted  himself  nobly  and, 
though  frightfully  injured,  up¬ 
held  the  reputation  of  his  kind 
for  fearlessness  and  reliability. 
In  the  morning  he  was  found 
lying  beside  the  safe,  whose  con¬ 
tents  of  several  hundred  dollars 
had  not  been  touched,  but  only 
with  enough  of  life  to  give  a 
feeble  wag  of  welcome  to  his 
superintendent. 

Berry  was  taken  to  a  hospital 
where  for  two  weeks  it  was  un¬ 
certain  whether  he  would  live 
or  die.  He  finally  recovered  and 
has  now  returned  to  work. 

A  HERO  DOG 

Toots,  a  fox  terrier,  once  saved 
a  passenger  train  on  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  Railroad  from  being 
wrecked  near  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

The  crossing  tender,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  raising  and  lowering  the 
gates,  was  required  to  attend  to 
the  switch,  there  being  only  a 
single  track  from  Bloomfield  to 
Montclair.  On  the  day  in  ques¬ 
tion  a  westbound  train  was  ap¬ 
proaching  and  the  gateman 
dropped  his  red  flag  and  ran  to 
throw  a  switch.  At  the  same 
time  an  eastbound  passenger 
train  was  rounding  the  curve 
and  coming  downgrade  towards 
the  crossing. 

Toots,  who  had  spent  much 
time  around  the  flag  shanty  and 
who  was  familiar  with  the  du¬ 
ties,  seized  the  flag  in  his  teeth 
and  ran  up  the  track.  The  en¬ 
gineer  saw  the  danger  signal 
and  stopped  his  train  just  in 
time  to  prevent  a  collision. 

Toots  died  recently  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  fifteen  and  was 
buried  with  honors. 

— Home  and  State,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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The  news  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Albert  Flanagan  on  March 
15th  came  as  a  painful  shock  to 
his  many  friends.  He  appeared 
to  be  in  the  best  of  health,  hope¬ 
ful,  vigorous  and  cheerful.  So 
little  did  he  himself  foresee  the 
end  that  he  had  made  all  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  trip  to  Ber¬ 
muda  with  Mrs.  Flanagan. 

He  was  fifty-seven  years  of 
age.  The  A.  Flanagan  Com¬ 
pany  at  Chicago,  of  which  he 
was  the  founder  and  the  head, 
had  been  developed  by  close  ap¬ 
plication  and  strict  adherence  to 
honest  business  dealings,  from 
very  modest  beginnings  to  the 
prominence  it  occupies  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  educational  publish¬ 
ing  field. 

Mr.  Flanagan  felt  encouraged 
to  think  of  retiring  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  well-earned  reward  of 
his  work  in  peace  and  comfort, 
but  the  summons  came  which 
called  him  from  the  midst  of 
his  labors  to  his  eternal  home, 
leaving  his  beloved  wife,  who 
had  been  the  joy  of  his  life,  his 
children,  his  brothers  and  other 
relatives  and  friends  to  mourn 
their  loss. 

Mr.  Flanagan  was  a  native  of 
Ohio.  Later  his  family  settled 
in  Wisconsin,  where  he  went  to 
school  and  began  his  life  work. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  from 
the  high  school  at  Fort  At¬ 


kinson,  Wisconsin,  he  took  up 
teaching.  His  experience  cov¬ 
ered  district  and  graded  schools 
and  yielded  him  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  teach¬ 
ers.  In  1883  he  married  Miss 
Sara  McMahon,  of  Watertown, 
Wisconsin,  whose  love  and  de¬ 
votion  sustained  and  cheered 
him  in  the  struggles  attending 
the  building  up  of  a  publishing 
business,  and  who  gave  to  his 
home  that  charm,  whose  genial 
spell  was  felt  by  everybody 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  visit 
there. 

In  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Chicago  and  became  identified 
with  the  Practical  Teacher,  then 
published  by  W.  L.  Klein.  Soon 
after  he  acquired  the  exclusive 
publishing  rights  and  with  the 
magazine  as  a  nucleus  he  began 
the  issuing  of  books.  Trainer’s 
“How  to  Teach  and  Study  U.  S. 
History”  was  the  first  book 
brought  out  by  him.  This  was 
followed  by  teachers’  aids  and 
supplementary  reading  books  of 
many  kinds. 

In  1900  the  A.  Flanagan  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized,  with  the 
founder  of  the  house  as  presi¬ 
dent.  The  spacious  quarters  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  firm  have  become 
the  favorite  book  center  for  the 
teachers  of  Chicago  and  nearby 
localities.  ,  '  ,,  , 

The  whole  life  of  Albert 


Flanagan  has  been  consecrated 
to  education.  Sincere,  always 
cheerful,  deeply  religious,  up¬ 
right,  helpful,  he  has  won  hosts 
of  friends,  whose  sympathy  goes 
out  to  her  who  feels  the  be¬ 
reavement  most  deeply.  His  life 
was  a  useful  one  and  a  blessing 
to  the  world. 


The  Bible  in  Literature 

There  is  one  book,  the  Bible, 
which  the  study  of  all  other  lit¬ 
erature  will  only  render  more 
precious,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  so  surpassing  and  uni¬ 
versal  in  its  range  that  all 
other  literature  serves  for  its 
foil  or  its  illustration. 

“The  sun,”  says  Theodore 
Parker,  “never  sets  upon  its 
gleaming  page.  It  goes  equally 
to  the  cottage  of  the  plain  man 
and  the  palace  of  the  king.  It 
is  woven  into  the  literature  of 
the  scholar,  and  colors  the  talk 
of  the  street.” 

“By  the  study  of  what  other 
book,”  asks  Professor  Huxley, 
“could  children  be  so  much 
made  to  feel  that  each  figure  in 
that  vast  historical  procession 
fills,  like  themselves,  but  a  mo¬ 
mentary  space  in  the  interval 
between  two  eternities,  and 
earns  the  blessings  or  the  curses 
of  all  time,  according  to  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  do  good  and  hate  evil, 
even  as  they  also  are  earning 
their  payment  for  their  work?” 
— Youth’s  Companion. 


What  are  the  dainty  butterflies, 
The  delicate  painted  things 

That  fly  thru  the  golden  sum¬ 
mer 

On  airy,  gossamer  wings? 

They  are  disembodied  spirits 
Of  the  earliest  springtime 
flowers — 

Those  that  are  loved  by  the  fai¬ 
ries 

In  the  opening  springtime 
hours. 

That  little,  yellow  butterfly, 
With  its  glistening,  golden 
tint, 

Is  the  memory  of  a  crocus, 

The  first  dear  April  hint. 


Teachers 

“How  to  Apply  for  a  School 
and  Secure  Promotion,”  with 
laws  of  certification  of  teachers 
of  the  Western  States.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  experienced  school  men. 
Sent  postpaid  for  fifty  cents  in 
stamps.  Address:  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Teachers’  Agency,  1545 
Glenarm,  Denver,  Colo.,  Wm. 
Ruffer,  A.  B.,'Mgr. 
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Most  Inviting  Vacation 

Trip 

Come  to  North 
Michigan  this  sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  a  veritable 
VACATION 
LAND,  and  there 
is  a  most  beautiful 
book  containing 
hundreds  of  photos 
and  brief  descrip¬ 
tions  of  it  all,  that 
may  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

“MICHIGAN  IN 
SUMMER”  is  its 
title. 

Address : 

C.  E.  LOCKWOOD 

General  Passenger  Agent 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

EVERY  FISHERMAN 
Should  have  a  copy  of 
“WHERE  TO  GO  FISHING” 


Awful 

(for  a  boy) 

There  is  a  little  maiden 
Who  has  an  awful  time; 

She  has  to  hurry  awfully 
To  get  to  school  at  nine. 

She  has  an  awful  teacher, 

Her  tasks  are  awful  hard, 

Her  playmates  all  are  awful  rough 
When  playing  in  the  yard. 

She  has  an  awful  kitty 

Who  often  shows  her  claws; 

A  dog  who  jumps  upon  her  dress 
With  awful  muddy  paws. 

She  has  a  baby  sister 

With  an  awful  little  nose, 

With  awful  cunning  dimples, 

And  such  awful  little  toes. 

k  y  '  '  jjC? 

She  has  two  little  brothers, 

And  they  are  awful  boys; 

With  their  awful  drums  and  trumpets 
They  make  an  awful  noise. 

Do  come,  I  pray  thee,  common  sense, 

Come  and  this  maid  defend; 

Or  else,  I  fear,  her  awful  life 
Will  have  an  awful  end. 

— Toronto  Globe. 


SUMMER  TRIPS 

AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS  OR  BY  THE  SEA 

C|  Vacation  days  are  coming  fast.  Have  you  decided  your  Summer  trip  yet? 

<J  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  Summer  Excursion  Book,  issued  the  latter  part  of  May, 
will  contain  descriptions  of  nearly  eight  hundred  resorts  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

<|  Are  you  familiar  with  all  these  resorts?  There  are  the  forty  beaches  of  New  Jersey, 
each  offering  some  distinctive  charm ;  Long  Island’s  beautiful  hills,  valleys  and 
bays;  the  rocky  New  England  coast  and  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada. 

ffl  The  Alleghenies,  the  Catskills,  the  Green  Mountains,  the  White  Mountains,  the 
Adirondacks,  the  Poconos  in  the  East  and  the  Rocky  and  Selkirk  Mountains  in  the 
West,  offer  unrivaled  opportunities  for  recreation  and  pleasure. 

PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED  PLEASURE  TOURS 

<J  This  is  the  easy  way  to  travel — no  care,  no  thought  for  details,  everything  arranged  in 
advance,  the  best  things  seen  at  the  best  time. 

Tours  will  be  run  this  Summer  to  Yellowstone  National  Park;  Halifax  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces ;  Thousand  Islands,  St.  Lawrence  River,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Lakes 
Champlain  and  George,  and  the  Hudson  River;  Toronto,  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
Thousand  Islands;  Niagara  Falls,  Toronto  and  the  Muskoka  Lakes,  and  to  Sara¬ 
toga,  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  Au  Sable  Chasm  and  the  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains. 

C|  Full  information  concerning  Summer  Trips  of  all  kinds  may  be  obtained  upon  appli¬ 
cation  by  letter  or  in  person  to  D.  N.  Bell,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 
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Weeding  the  Onion  Bed 

The  days  were  long  and  the  sun 
shone  hot 

Upon  Farmer  Goodson’s  garden 
spot, 

Where  corn  and  cabbages,  beets 
and  peas, 

Melons  and  cucumbers,  those 
and  these, 

Grew  and  spread  in  the  sun  and 
light, 

Wrestling  upward  and  down¬ 
ward  with  might, 

While  in  and  among  them,  flour¬ 
ishing  still, 

As  only  weeds  can,  weeds  grew 
with  a  will. 

“Weeds  grow  apace,”  the  old 
farmer  said, 

Leisurely  viewing  his  garden 
bed; 

“Well— the  plow  for  the  corn— 
for  the  cabbage  the  hoe — 

But  then,  in  some  places,  ’s  I 
ought  to  know, 

There’s  nothing  so  certain  the 
weeds  to  destroy 

As  the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  a 
trusty  boy.” 

So,  raising  his  voice,  he  shout¬ 
ed,  “Ned! 

Here,  sonny,  come  weed  out  this 
onion  bed!” 

The  day  was  hot,  and  the  beds 
were  dry, 

As  garden  beds  are,  in  late 
July; 

And  Ned  was  reading  his  Fairy 
Book, 


You  Can  Study  at  Little  Cost 

under  direction  of  teachers  as  competent  as  any  in  the  best  residence  schools  of  your  state. 
Do  your  summer  school  work  with  us,  without  feverish  haste.  We  can  advance  you 
steadily  and  help  you  reach  the  goal  of  your  ambition  Every  instructor  we  employ  is  a 
college  graduate  with  successful  teaching  experience  before  coming  to  us,  and  they  give 
their  whole  time  to  our  work.  We  do  not  hire  teachers 
whose  best  endeavors  are  expended  in  day  schools.  We 
never  have  imposed  such  injustice  upon  our  students. 

Our  tuition  fees  are  just  as  low  as  we  can  possibly  make 
them  and  do  full  justice  to  your  interests.  Payment  for 
any  course  may  be  made  in  small  monthly  installments 
without  additional  cost. 

Get  Ready  for  a  Better  Position  Next  Fall 

Make  1912  the  year  of  your  greatest  advance  and  let 
us  show  you  how  admirably  our  service  is  adapted  to  your 
needs.  This  is  THE  TEACHER’S  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL;  your  interests  are  our  only  interests.  We 
offer  Normal  Courses  for  strong  reviews;  Primary  Meth¬ 
ods  and  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Methods  for  all 
grades,  and  academic  branches  for  advanced  study.  Write 
today  for  information. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OE  CORRESPONDENCE 

619-635  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 

YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE  VOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

NORMAL  DEPT.  -  Stsono  Revtaws 

Arithmetic 

Elementary  Algebra 

Higher  Algebra 

Booth  eeplng 

Plane  Geometry 

Grammar  and  Analyala 
Reading 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Am.  and  Brit.  Literature 
General  Hlatory 

Music 

Drawing 

Physics 

U.  S.  Hlatory 

Civil  Government 

Elementary  Economic* 
Pedagogics  and  Methoda 
Hlatory  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Physiology  and  Hyglana 
Geography 

Physical  Orography 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Botany 

ACADEMIC  DEPT  -  Each  Subjsct  is  a  Coumt 

Arithmetic 

Elementary  Oram  mar 
English  Grammar 

Rhetoric  and  Bagliah 
Composition 

Elementary  Agriculture 
Algebra 

Geometry 

Pirat  Year  Latin 

Second  Year  Latin 

Practical  Rhetoric 

Bbg.  and  Am.  Literature 
Physics 

Botany 

Ancient  History 

Med.  and  Modem  Hlatory 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

Pharmacy 

Primary  Methoda 
Intermediate  and  Gram¬ 
mar  School  Methoda 

Shorthand 

Typewriting  *, 

NAMg  |  * 
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In  the  cool,  sweet  shade  by  the 
orchard  brook. 

While  wondering  whether  he’d 
come  with  grace, 

Or  with  frown  and  pout  on  his 
bright  young  face, 

I  looked,  and  lo!  there  was 
plucky  Ned, 

Tugging  away  in  the  onion  bed. 

Oft  and  again  as  the  day  wore 

by, 

Till  the  sun  went  down  in  the 
western  sky, 

I  glanced  toward  the  garden, 
and  always  there 

I  caught  the  gleam  of  his  gold- 
brown  hair, 

As  under  the  hat  his  curly  head 

Bent  low  o’er  the  weeds  in  the 
onion  bed. 


Ah,  years  have  journeyed  and 
gone  since  then, 

And  Ned  is  a  man  in  the  world 
of  men. 

With  heart  and  hand  and  a 
steadfast  will, 

He  is  pulling  the  weeds  of  evil 
still. 

A  shining  record  and  noble  fame 

Belong  to-day  to  his  honored 
name. 

Yet  nowise  grander  he  seems 
to  be, 

Than  long  ago  he  appeared  to 
me, 

When  promptly  bowing  his  cur¬ 
ly  head, 

Patiently  weeding  the  onion  bed. 

_ Mary  E.  C.  Wyeth,  in  Wide- 

Awake. 


TEACHER — Send  to-day  for  Free  Samples  of  our  CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 

t  SOUVENIRS  are  made  up  with  a  folder  and  2  inserts,  united  with  a  silk  tassel,  made T/r°n the 'inserts0  is  pointed  a  fare- 
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placing  your  order  with  us 
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No.  1 — 12-Page  Booklet — Size,  5}4x7j4  inches.  . yc 

First  10 — $1.00;  additional  ones..... . . . 8c 

With  Photo — 10  for  $1.25;  additional  ones.... . 

Hn  3 12-Page — Oblong  Booklet — inches.  5c 

35  'or  less,  6c.  each ;  additional  ones . "  1 6c. 

With  Photo — 7c.  each;  additional  ones.  ••••••••••■  . . 

No  2 — 12-Page  Booklet — 3^x5 inches  Oval  Phot.  . 4C>  ea 

35 'or  less,  5c.  each ;  additional  ones . I".  ” F.”.! . .  5c.  ea. 

With  Photo — 35  or  less,  6c.  each;  additional  ones . 
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BROWN’S 

Bronchial  Troches 

For  Hoarseness,  Coughs,  Inflamed  Throat,  Bron¬ 
chial  and  Asthmatic  Troubles.  Give  prompt  and 
grateful  relief.  An  article  of  superior  merit,  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  any  harmful  ingredient.  Sold 
only  in  boxes.  Sample  mailed  free. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 


WASHINGTON 

Every  school  should  be  decorated  with 
plastic  reproductions  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  sculpture.  Our  special 
school  catalogue  shows  illustrations  of 
the  beautiful  work  that  we  produce;  the 
very  best  goods  of  their  kind  on  the 
market,  at  very  moderate  prices. 

- - 1  Special  quotations  given  to  schools. 

Write  us  for  a  free  copy  of  our  catalogue.  Address 
T1IE  FLORENTINE  ALABASTER  CO.. 

6  E.  KINZIE  ST.,  DEPT.  E,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE 

PERFECT 

SCHOOL 
PENCIL 

THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLES 

EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


PRICE 

$7.50 

UP 


Make  $20  a  Day 

with  our  wonderful  Champion  Picture 
Machine.  Takes,  develops,  finishes 
photo  in  half  minute;  300  an  hour. 
N o  dark  room.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Photo  Post  Cards  and  Buttons 
all  the  rage !  You  coin  money  any¬ 
where.  Small  investment;  big 
profits.  Be  your  own  boss,  jfrrite 
for  Free  Book,  Testimonials,  etc. 
AMERICAN  MINUTE  PHOTO  CO. 
425  Nehoe  Blk.  Chicago,  III. 


mm 


Supplementary  i?‘kf}?ties 

(graded),  used  in  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 
Send  10  cents  for  sample,  stating  grade. 
The  Britton  Printing  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Address  Department  Q 
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SOCIAL  WORK  —  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Special  fire  weeks’  course  of  lectures  on  Child  Caring,  Charities, 
Housing,  Recreation,  Civics,  etc.,  by  Specialists  with  practice  work 
and  field  observation  trips,  June  24th  to  July  26th. 

Graham  Taylor,  Pres.  Julia  C.  Lalhtop,  Vice-Pres. 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  31  W.  Lake  Straet,  Chicago 


Dolly  in  Trouble 

Oh,  dolly,  you  really  are  careless 

You  needn’t  deny  it — it’s 
plain; 

My  wash-day  was  only  last 
Thursday, 

Yet  your  clothes  are  all  dirty 
again ! 

Six  pinafores,  yes,  and  two 
nightgowns, 

To  count  them  I’d  better  not 
try; 

I’ll  never  have  finished  by  bed¬ 
time — 

Oh,  dolly!  I  think  I  could  cry! 

Whatever  can  you  have  been  do¬ 
ing— 

You  know  that  I  wanted  to  go 

Into  town  for  the  afternoon 
shopping; 

I  cannot  do  both,  as  you  know. 

I  suppose  you’ve  forgotten  my 
saying, 

“Now,  Maudie,  remember  and 
mind 

You  don’t  wear  that  pink  frock 
on  week-days,” 

(You  may  well  look  ashamed) 
yet  I  find 

It’s  here  in  the  wash  same  as 
ever, 

And,  well,  as  I  live!  there’s  a 
tear! 

And  after  you  promised  me 
truly ! — 

Don’t  tell  me  you’d  “naught 
else  to  wear.” 

There’s  your  red  one  hung  up  in 
the  wardrobe, 

Pray  what  is  the  matter  with 
that? 

I  know  now,  you  fancy  the  color 

Doesn’t  go  very  well  with  your 
hat. 

You’re  getting  too  vain,  you  bad 
dolly, 

I  won’t  have  that  impudent 
stare; 

If  you  didn’t  say  something  you 
looked  it — 

You’ll  be  slapped  well  and  put  - 
to  bed,  there! 

— The  Teachers’  Aid. 


JUST  READY  TO  DROP 


When  you  are  “just  ready  to  drop,” 
when  you  feel  so  weak  that  you  can 
hardly  drag  yourself  about— and  because 
you  have  not  slept  well,  you  get  up  as 
tired-out  next  morning  as  when  you  went 
to  bed,  then  you  need  help  right  away. 

Miss  Lea  Dumas  writes  from  Malone, 
N.  Y.,  saying:  “I  was  in  a  badly  run¬ 
down  condition  for  several  weeks  but  two 
bottles  of  Vinol  put  me  on  my  feet  again 
and  made  me  strong  and  well.  Vinol  has 
done  me  more  good  than  all  the  other 
medicine  I  ever  took.” 

If  the  careworn,  haggard  men  and 
women,  the  pale,  sickly  children  and  fee¬ 
ble  old  folks  around  here  would  follow 
Miss  Dumas’  example,  they,  too,  would 
soon  be  able  to  say  that  Vinol,  our  de¬ 
licious  cod  liver  and  iron  remedy,  had 
built  them  up  and  made  them  strong. 

It  is  a  wonderfully  strengthening  and 
invigorating  body-builder,  and  we  sell  it 
under  an  iron-clad  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  You  get  your  money  back  if  Vinol 
does  not  help  you. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  Drug  Store  in 
every  town  and  city  in  the  country.  Ches¬ 
ter  Kent  &  Co.,  Chemists,  proprietors, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Rest  and  Health  to  Mother  and  Child 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 
has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS 
by  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their 
CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
with  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the 
GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy 
for  DIARRHCEA.  It  is  absolutely 


harmless.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  , — ~ — - -  “Special  Tuit 

Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  no  I  Dr’  GAUiKBATH>  PU  at  once  to 

other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


CARNEGIE  COLLEGE — HOME  STUDY 
LESSONS  FREE— COURSES  BY  MAIL 

Grammar  School  Agriculture 

High  School  Poultry 

Normal  Domestic  Science 

Professional  Civil  Service 

Penmanship  Engineering 

Typewriting  Drawing 

Shorthand  English 

Book  -  Keeping  Lang  uage 

100  branches  from  which  to  select 
Thousands  of  students  enrolled. 
Sample  11  Lessons  Free.  "  For 
Special  Tuition  Scholarship”  ap- 
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Supplementary  Reading 

255  VOLMES 

Our  collection  of  Supplementary  Reading  forms  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  complete  list  of  its  kind  ever  issued.  It  embraces  the  subjects  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  by  educators  to  be  those  best  adapted  for  children’s 
reading.  The  needs  of  each  grade  in  the  elementary  schools  are  amply 
provided  for.  Not  only  are  the  books  instructive,  supplementing  the 
work  in  the  regular  branches,  but  they  appeal  to  the  child,  and  provide 
reading  which  is  unusually  entertaining.  Mechanically  they  are  attractive, 
and  with  very  few  exceptions  beautifully  illustrated.  No  other  books  of 
their  kind  have  ever  met  with  such  great  popularity  and  success.  They 
include  Fairy  Tales,  Famous  Stories  and  Literature,  Historical  and  Bio¬ 
graphical  Readers,  Geographical  Readers,  Nature  Readers,  and  Patriotic 
and  Ethical  Readers. 


Among  the  volumes  just  issued  for  primary  grades  are: 


Eldridge’s  Child’s  Reader 
in  Verse 

First  Year . 25  Cents 

Contains  a  simple  and  attractive 
collection  of  rimes,  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child.  While  they 
are  such  as  will  please  the  young 
reader,  each  one  is  intended  to  im¬ 
press  some  valuable  lesson.  They  are 
grouped  together  under  such  general 
headings  as:  The  Child  at  Home, 
The  Child  at  School,  The  Child  Out- 
of-Doors,  Other  Children,  etc. 


Lucia’s  Peter  and  Polly 
in  Summer 

Second  Year . 35  Cents 

Peter  and  Polly  are  two  little  chil¬ 
dren  who  live  in  the  country,  and  this 
story  tells  of  the  simple,  interesting 
incidents  in  their  life  during  a  single 
summer.  It  gives  a  natural  and  de¬ 
lightful  account  of  their  play  and  of 
those  things  that  ordinarily  come 
within  the  experience  of  young  chil¬ 
dren,  showing  their  point  of  view, 
their  limitations,  and  their  develop¬ 
ment. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  our  72  page  illustrated  Guide  to  Good  Reading  to 
any  address  on  request. 


Write  also  for  The  Story  Hour,  a  pamphlet  listing  a  collection  of  delightful 
stories  selected  with  great  care  to  be  told  by  the  teacher  to  the  pupils. 
These  stories  will  help  to  solve  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  teaching. 
They  are  subtle  assistants  which  develop  the  mind  of  the  child,  stimulate  his 
imagination  and  arouse  his  emotions,  provide  him  with  what  is  beautiful  in 
thought  and  expression,  give  him  a  valuable  ear  training,  enlarge  his  vocabu¬ 
lary,  increase  his  enthusiasm  for  reading,  furnish  him  with  stories  for  repro¬ 
duction,  and  form  a  basis  for  language  work. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK^”“I  ^CINCINNATI  1  CHICAGO 
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Baldwin  &  Bender’s  Expressive  Readers 

By  James  Baldwin,  author  of  School  Reading  by  Grades,  Baldwin’s  Readers,  Harpers’  Read¬ 
ers,  etc.,  and  Ida  C.  Bender,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


EIGHT  BOOK  SERIES: 


First  Reader . $0.30 

Second  Reader . 35 

Third  Reader . 45 

Fourth  Reader . 45 

Fifth  Reader . 45 

Sixth  Reader . 45 

Seventh  Reader . 45 

Eighth  Reader . 45 


Teachers’  Manual 

This  series  is  designed  not  merely  to  teach 
children  to  read  within  a  brief  space  of  time, 
but  to  read  orally  with  such  good  expres¬ 
sion  that  they  will  give  pleasure  both  to 
themselves  and  to  those  who  listen  to  them. 

To  this  end,  supplementing  many  of  the  les¬ 
sons  are  notes  and  exercises  which  help  the 
pupil  to  understand  the  selections,  to  secure 
correctness  of  pronunciation  and  enuncia¬ 
tion,  and  to  give  an  intelligible  and  pleas¬ 
ing  rendering  of  the  printed  page. 

The  readers  are  both  teachable  and  read¬ 
able  ;  they  are  unusually  interesting  both  in 
selections  and  in  illustrations;  and  they  duly 
recognize  the  imaginative  impulses  of  the 
child. 

The  system  of  teaching  in  these  readers  is 
of  the  greatest  efficiency  in  that  it  utilizes 
and  harmonizes  all  the  devices  which  have 
proved  to  be  of  most  value  in  all  of  the  so- 
called  methods,  whether  new  or  old.  The 
methods  of  presenting  the  various  lessons 
are  so  plainly  indicated  that  the  labor  of  the 
teacher  is  minimized,  and  the  arrangement 
is  such  that  the  pupils  are  nowhere  con- 


FIVE  BOOK  SERIES: 


First  Reader .  $0.30 

Second  Reader . 35 

Third  Reader . 45 

A  Reader  for  Fourth  and  Fifth 

Years  . 55 

A  Reader  for  Sixth,  Seventh 

and  Eighth  Years . 65 

{In  Preparation) 


fronted  with  more  than  one  difficulty  at  a 
time.  Thus  the  teaching  of  reading  becomes 
a  pleasure,  and  the  process  of  learning  ceases 
to  be  a  task.  To  accompany  this  system  of 
teaching  reading,  a  Teachers’  Manual  has 
been  prepared,  which  lays  out  the  work  with 
greater  definiteness  and  simplifies  the  labor 
of  the  teacher. 

The  contents  of  the  entire  series  have  been 
chosen  with  reference  to  their  genuine  in¬ 
terest  for  the  pupil,  their  undoubted  literary 
merit  and  their  broad  educative  value.  Every 
selection  is  an  example  of  good  literature 
and  of  the  use  of  good  language  and  the 
influence  throughout  is  helpful  and  strength¬ 
ening. 

Every  page  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness 
and  beauty.  The  type  is  from  a  new  font 
and  was  specially  selected  for  its  legibilit}' 
and  for  its  adaptation  to  the  eye-sight  re¬ 
quirements  of  school  children.  The  illus¬ 
trations,  of  which  there  are  more  than  600. 
are  all  from  original  drawings  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  these  books,  and  representing  the 
work  of  many  of  the  best  artists  in  America. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Circular  Sent  on  Request 
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Every  Person  Is  Interested  In  Art. 
Every  Person  Would  Like  To  Own 

One  of  the 

Old  Masters 

This  Is  Not  Possible.  It  Is  Quite  Pos¬ 
sible,  However,  To  Own  a  Set  of 

HALDANE  MacFALL’S 

History  of  Painting 

This  work  contains  over  200 
BEAUTIFUL  FACSIMILE  RE¬ 
PRODUCTIONS  of  the  world’s 
greatest  paintings,  over  35  MAPS 
AND  CHARTS  and  a  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  PAINTING  from  the  very 
beginning  to  the  present  time. 

For  descriptive  circulars  and  sam¬ 
ple  illustrations,  write  to 

DANA  ESTES  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 
Boston,  Mass. 


NERVOUSNESS  AND 
EXHAUSTION 


When  weary  and  languid,  when  the  energies  flag 
and  you  are  completely  exhausted  and  worn  out, 
there  is  nothing  so  refreshing  and  invigorating  as 

Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate 

("NON-ALCOHOLIC.) 

Its  revivifying  effect  will  throw  off  the  depression 
that  accompanies  exhaustion  and  nervousness;  strengthen 
and  clear  the  brain  that  has  beeome  tired  and  con¬ 
fused  by  overwork  and  worry,  and  impart  new  life 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

An  Ideal  Remedy  in 

Nervous  Disorders. 


Webster’s 
New  International 

DICTIONARY  -  Th  e  M  e  rri  am  Webster  ? 


CONSIDER  how  much  accurate  information  your  scholars 
will  gain  by  having  readily  accessible  this  “Library  in  a 
Single  Volume.”  It  is  a  NEW  CREATION  containing  in 
concise  form  just  those  facts  that  you  so  often  seek.  It 
answers  with  final  authority  all  kinds  of  questions  in  Lan¬ 
guage,  History,  Fiction,  Geography,  Biography,  Mythology, 
Etc.  You  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  type  matter  is 
equivalent  to  a  15  volume  encyclopedia. 

400,000  WORDS  DEFINED.  2700  PAGES.  6000 
ILLUSTRATIONS.  A  time-saving  feature  is  the 
new  divided  page — a  “Stroke  of  Genius.” 

WHY  not  at  once  make  a  requisition  for  the 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL— The  Merriam  Webster? 

Direct  that  your  scholars  use  constantly  the  new  book  to 
answer  their  numerous  questions.  The  result  will  save 
much  of  your  time  and  also  stimulate  the  dictionary  habit. 


WHITE  for  specimen  pages,  illustrations,  etc.  Mention  this 
publication  and  receive  FREE  a  set  of  pocket  maps. 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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June  Days 


Four  weeks  more !  That,  or  about  that,  is 
all  that  is  left  of  the  school  year.  If  the  work 
has  been  well  planned  from  term  to  term,  from 
month  to  month,  from  week  to  week,  and  from 
day  to  day,  there  will  be  little  left  to  do  in  the 
closing  days,  except  reviewing  and  organizing 
acquired  knowledge  and  refreshing  faded  im¬ 
pressions.  This  is  the  proper  program  for 
June. 

As  the  days  grow  warmer,  sedentary  tasks 
become  more  irksome  and  the  minds  are  less 
alert.  Let  us  keep  ourselves  reminded  of  this, 
especially  those  of  us  who  are  teaching  the  lit¬ 
tle  children  in  the  primary  grades.  I  wish  we 
might  do  away  with  June  examinations  alto¬ 
gether.  If  such  tests  are  wanted  to  record  the 
progress  that  has  been  made,  they  had  best  be 
set  for  April  or  May.  June  may  then  be  used 
for  strengthening  the  weak  places  revealed  in 
the  examinations. 

However,  whatever  the  tasks  may  be  which 
must  be  disposed  of,  let  us  keep  as  much  time 
as  possible  for  outdoor  lessons,  games  and  gen¬ 
eral  sociability.  Here  is  where  the  teacher  has 
her  best  opportunities  for  making  the  pleasant 
side  of  her  personality  felt, — and  if  all  sides  are 
pleasant,  then  the  whole  personality.  The  best 
impressions  are  carried  over  into  vacation  time, 
and  if  there  is  no  reunion  after  vacation,  into 
after  life.  All  of  us  want  to  leave  pleasant 
memories  behind.  June  is  the  time  for  making 
sure  of  them. 

Don't  let  us  forget  Flag  Day.  June  14  is  the 
date.  The  schools  are  the  places  above  all  oth¬ 
ers  where  the  story  of  Old  Glory  should  ring 
out  in  inspiring  exercises.  The  oft-repeated 
pledge  of  fealty  and  loyalty  to  our  beautiful 
banner  will  have  a  special  significance  on  that 
day,  and  the  young  hearts  will  thrill  with  a  new 
inspiration.  There  need  be  little  reference  to 
wars;  that  was  brought  out  in  the  February 
and  May  celebrations.  Let  us  dwell  more  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  fact  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
float  over  a  united  and  prosperous  people  whose 
trust  is  in  God  and  who  love  liberty  and  justice 
and  who  want  the  blessings  of  peace  to  spread 
over  all  the  earth. 


And  when  the  school  year  has  come  to  an 
end,  may  the  vacation  bring  you  joy  and  all 
the  happiness  that  ought  to  be  vouchsafed  to 
those  who  have  labored  conscientiously  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind !  Mizpah !  “Till  we 
meet  again,”  refreshed  and  with  new  courage, 
in  September! 


The  Rousseau  Bi-Centenary 

June  28  will  be  the  two-hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the 
Genevan  watchmaker  boy  who  became  one  of 
the  world’s  greatest  writers  and  whose  ideas 
revolutionized  the  education  of  children  and 
overturned  governments.  With  us  as  teachers 
he  is  honored  more  particularly  as  the  author 
of  “Emile,”  the  classic  gospel  of  the  new  edu¬ 
cation.  That  book  was  the  inspiration  of  a 
long  line  of  master  teachers,  among  them  Base¬ 
dow,  Pestalozzi,  Kant,  Herbart,  Froebel,  and 
Parker. 

“Study  your  pupils,”  wrote  Rousseau,  “for  it 
is  certain  that  you  do  not  know  them;  and  if 
you  read  this  book  of  mine  with  that  object  in 
view,  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  without  profit  to 
you.”  He  made  the  study  of  children  the 
foundation  upon  which  education  must  build. 
The  individuality  of  each  and  every  child  must 
be  considered  and  ministered  unto  in  a  manner 
best  suited  to  its  particular  needs.  That 
thought  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  the  bringing 
up  of  children.  We  of  to-day  are  the  inheritors 
of  all  the  good  that  has  sprung  from  this 
source,  and  it  is  only  just  that  we  should  pay 
honor  to  the  genius  of  Rousseau  on  the  bi-cen¬ 
tenary  of  his  birth. 

Wherever  teachers  are  assembled  together  in 
convention,  this  summer,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  number  on  the  program  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  the  author  of  “Emile.”  If  we 
do  not  pay  due  homage  to  the  great  leaders  in 
education,"  how  can  we  expect  others  to  honor 
the  teachers  who  have  brought  them  to  the 
light? 

Educational  Foundations,  which  is  occu¬ 
pied  more  especially  with  the  philosophical  and 
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historical  aspects  of  teaching,  has  had  several 
articles  on  Rousseau,  in  the  last  few  years,  in 
anticipation  of  the  bi-centenary.  The  issue  for 
September,  1912,  will  be  a  special  memorial 
number.  If  you  have  no  copy  of  “Emile” 
among  your  own  books,  you  may  be  able  to  lo¬ 
cate  one  in  some  other  library.  Get  a  copy  by 
all  means  and  read  it.  As  an  inspirational  work 
it  has  no  equal  among  modern  classics  of  ped¬ 
agogy.  It  will  increase  your  understanding  of 


childhood's  needs,  it  will  strengthen  your  faith 
in  the  dignity  of  the  work  of  rearing  children, 
yield  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
laws  of  human  growth  as  guiding  principles  in 
educational  effort,  and  enlarge  your  insight 
into  the  truth  that  it  is  not  what  man  knows 
but  what  he  is  and  what  he  will  be  that  deter¬ 
mines  his  life  efficiency.  This  is  perhaps  the 
best  way  of  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Rous¬ 
seau  :  read  “Emile.” 


Making  Teaching  More  Effective 

An  Interview  With  Thomas  A.  Edison 


No  one  appears  to  have  emphasized  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  as  a  social  reformer, 
and  yet  that  is  the  title  above  all  others  which 
is  his  due  by  reason  of  the  wonderful  changes 
wrought  by  his  inventions  in  the  civilization  of 
our  day.  The  revolution  which  the  industries 
have  undergone  by  the  utilization  of  electric 
power  have  transformed  labor  conditions  and 
have  compelled  a  new  education  of  the  me¬ 
chanic;  the  stock-ticker  has  wrested  from  a  few 
manipulators  of  finance  the  possession  of  ex¬ 
clusive  information  concerning  fluctuations  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  has  made  this 
accessible  to  all  who  are  vitally  concerned;  the 
storage  battery  may  yet  prove  the  best  solution 
of  the  locomotion  problem,  and  aside  from  the 
effect  on  animal  labor  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
more  efficient  traffic  system  than  the  world  has 
yet  known ;  the  phonograph  has  already  worked 
mighty  improvements  in  home  and  office,  and 
ere  long  its  value  as  an  educational  instrument 
will  be  universally  recognized  in  the  teaching 
of  young  and  old.  Mr.  Edison  does  not  talk 
reforms,  he  makes  them.  Judged  by  results  he 
towers  above  all  the  reformers  of  the  age. 

Teachers’  Magazine  has  long  wished  for  a 
word  from  the  great  wonder-worker,  firmly 
convinced  that  he  would  have  a  new  message 
for  teachers.  His  whole  purpose  is  to  free  men 
from  drudgery  and  enable  them  to  make  the 
most  of  their  human  heritage.  The  elimination 
of  waste  and  the  conservation  of  energy  are  the 
paramount  problems  in  the  science  of  educa¬ 
tion.  How  profoundly  they  have  occupied  Mr. 
Edison’s  thought  is  evident  from  the  words 
which  he  contributed  in  an  interview  granted 
to  a  representative  of  Teachers’  Magazine. 
He  speaks  in  practical  terms,  pointing  out  new 
devices  for  the  abolition  of  drudgery  and  the 
advent  of  a  freer  field  for  the  advancement  of 
truly  educational  work. 

Seated  in  the  splendid  library  of  his  labora¬ 
tory  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  the  great  inventor  said : 
*  *  * 

The  human  mind  opposes  a  certain  amount 
of  resistance  to  everything  you  try  to  get  into  it. 

In  the  case  of  a  child,  this  resistance  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  various  ways.  Lack  of  interest,  in¬ 


difference,  and  inattention  are  perhaps  as  com¬ 
mon  forms  as  any. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  school  teacher’s  daily  task 
to  invest  with  interest  many  subjects  that,  to 
the  youthful  mind,  are  inherently  uninterest¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time  she  must  impress  the 
essentials  of  the  subject  matter  upon  the  minds 
of  her  scholars  by  tedious  and  fatiguing  repe¬ 
tition  and  reiteration. 

If  the  teacher  could  be  emancipated  from  a 
large  share  of  this  routine  drill  work  and  could 
devote  more  of  her  time  to  original  construc¬ 
tive  work,  reflective  consideration  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  of  her  pupils,  and  the  exercise  of 
her  best  talents  as  an  educator,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  her  work  would  not  only  be  much 
more  agreeable,  but  also  more  effective. 

I  believe  that  the  phonograph  can  be  used  in 
such  a  way  as  to  materially  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher  and  also  enhance  the  pupils’  in¬ 
terest  in  drills  and  review  work.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  this  in  schoolrooms  at  present  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  very  satisfactory. 

We  are  also  working  on  educational  motion 
pictures  with  which  to  supplement  various 
courses  of  study.  Now  that  we  are  able  to 
provide  an  inexpensive  and  simple  motion  pic¬ 
ture  machine  that  can  be  operated  by  anyone, 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  schoolroom  should 
not  have  motion  pictures.  I  think  most  school 
teachers  will  appreciate  how  much  of  an  aid  it 
would  be  to  them.  The  pictures  quicken  inter¬ 
est  in  and  enlarge  the  pupils’  comprehension  of 
any  branch  of  study  that  is  capable  of  being 
explained  or  illustrated  by  motion  photographs 
— and  there  are  few  that  are  not. 

I  may  before  long  have  a  more  extended 
statement  to  make  to  the  school  teachers  of 
America. 

*  *  * 

Educators  everywhere  will  await  with  keen 
interest  the  more  extended  statement  to  which 
Mr.  Edison  refers. 


Historical  Tableaux  in  the  Fourth  Grade 

By  Laura  Eliza  Clements,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City 


The  history  work  of  the  fourth  grade  in  the 
Ethical  Culture  School  includes  Greek  myths, 
Norse  legends,  giant  tales,  Viking  tales,  and 
accounts  of  discovery  and  exploration.  This 
year  the  fourth  grade  was  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  furnish  the  program  for  an  elementary 
school  assembly,  and  this  opportunity  was  util¬ 
ized  to  give  a  new  interest  to  the  work  in  his¬ 
tory. 

The  pupils  themselves  suggested  many  ways 
in  which  the  history  material  might  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  attractive  and  instructive  way. 
The  plan  finally  adopted  was  to  arrange  a 
series  of  tableaux  representing  a  number 
of  historical  characters  and  scenes.  This 
plan  gave  abundant  occasion  for  the  study  of 
the  costumes  of  the  various  periods  involved. 

In  order  to  correlate  the  work  in  history  with 
that  in  English  literature  and  music,  pupils 
were  asked  to  select  poems  and  music  which 
would  serve  as  appropriate  accompaniments 
for  the  pictures. 

For  the  tableaux  themselves  a  large  gilded 
frame  was  provided.  A  curtain  was  arranged 
so  that  it  could  be  easily  drawn  over  the  open¬ 
ing,  and  electric  bulbs  were  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  frame  in  sufficient  number  to  throw 
a  brilliant  light  upon  the  figures.  The  group¬ 
ing  was  supervised  by  a  member  of  the  art  de¬ 
partment.  Minute  attention  was  paid  to  de¬ 
tails  of  color  and  composition. 

The  pupils  themselves  selected  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  scenes  to  be  reproduced.  Following 
is  the  program  as  finally  arranged : 

1.  A  Viking. 

Song:  “To  the  Sea.”  Words  from  Viking- 
Tales.  Original  melody. 

2.  Eric  the  Red  in  Vinland  Trading  with  the 

Indians. 

3.  Columbus  Landing  at  San  Salvador. 

Poem:  “Columbus.”  By  Joaquin  Miller. 

4.  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  first  whites 

excepting  the  Northmen  to  step  upon 

the  mainland  of  North  America. 

Poem :  “At  Sea.”  By  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham. 

5.  Balboa  Discovering  the  Pacific. 

6.  Pocahontas,  first  as  an  Indian  maiden, 

then  in  English  costume,  which  she 

adopted  after  becoming  the  wife  of  John 

Rolf. 

7.  Pilgrims  Going  to  Church. 

Piano  Solo :  “1620.”  By  Macdowell. 

Song:  “Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.” 
By  Mrs.  Hemans. 

8.  George  and  Martha  Washington. 

Excepting  the  piano  solo,  all  the  work  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  program  was  done  by  the  children 
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themselves.  A  little  girl  announced  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  gave  whatever  explanations  were 
necessary,  and  various  individuals  and  groups 
recited  the  poems  and  sang  the  songs. 

The  artistic  effect  of  this  program  was  high¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  The  accompanying  pictures 
give  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  great  beauty  of 
the  original  tableaux.  But  the  most  important 
result  was  in  the  minds  of  the  children  them¬ 
selves.  For  the  time  they  felt  themselves  ac- 


a  viking 

This  boy  made  his  own  cap  out  of  an  animal  he  killed  last  Summer 
in  the  Maine  woods. 


tually  to  be  the  characters  whom  they  repre¬ 
sented.  Not  only  have  they  gained  a  vital  sense 
of  the  early  history  of  America,  but  they  have 
developed  a  faculty  for  the  vivid  realization  of 
any  historic  deed. 

(See  also  the  picture  on  page  361.) 


Little  Peri- Winkle 

Little  Peri-Winkle, 

With  her  eyes  a- twinkle, 

Said,  “I  am  going  to  the  ball  to-night.” 

But  nobody  could  wake  her, 

Hard  as  they  might  shake  her 
For  she  went  to  sleep  with  her  eyes  shut  tight. 
And  never  woke  up  till  the  sun  shone  bright. 

Frederick  B.  Opper. 


Memory  Gems  for  June 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  omitted) 

(A)  marks  the  selections  for  the  younger  chidren ;  (B)  those  for  the  more 

advanced  pupils. 


JUNE  3 

(A  and  B)  And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in 
June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days. 

— Lowell. 

JUNE  4 

(A  and  B)  There’s  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too 
mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature’s  palace. 

— Lowell. 

JUNE  5 

(A)  Sweet  peas!  Sweet  peas! 

The  very  sweetest  of  all  sweet  things, 
Airily  posed,  like  butterfly  wings. 

(B)  Oh,  ho!  it  is  June,  and  the  blushing  roses 
Blossom  lavishly  everywhere. 

JUNE  6 

(A)  The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 
Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves. 

(B)  Woodland  odors,  faint  and  rare, 

Of  fern  and  wild  rose  scent  the  air. 

— W.  W.  Caldwell. 

JUNE  7 

■ 

(A)  ’Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be 

blue. 

/  '  :v 

(B)  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever. 

— Keats. 

JUNE  10 

(A)  The  ant  is  hard  at  work,  and  so  the  bee 

In  woods  and  meadows  and  the  fragrant 

lea. 

(B)  Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do 
Work  that  is  earnest,  brave  and  true. 

— Kingsley. 

JUNE  11 

(A)  The  lily  is  all  in  white,  like  a  saint. 

(B)  There  is  a  lesson  in  each  flower, 

A  story  in  each  stream  and  bower. 

— Scott. 

JUNE  12 

(A)  With  Freedom’s  soil  beneath  our  feet 

And  Freedom’s  banner  streaming  o’er  us. 

— Drake. 


(B)  Sheathed  be  the  battle  blade 

And  hushed  the  cannon’s  thunder; 

The  glorious  Union  God  hath  made 
Let  no  man  put  asunder. 

— Morris. 

JUNE  13 

(A)  We  gathered  flowers  and  wove  us  crowns. 

(B)  Honored  on  land  and  sea, 

Unsoiled  forever  be 
Each  stripe  and  star. 

— W.  P.  Tilden. 

JUNE  14 

(A)  All  hail  to  the  flag  of  our  country, 

The  glorious  red,  white,  and  blue! 

(B)  Peace  blesses  all  our  happy  land, 

One  flag,  from  sea  to  sea. 

Great  God !  each  loyal  heart  and  hand 
And  voice  is  praising  Thee. 

— D.  H.  Kent. 

JUNE  17 

(A)  Pussy-Clover’s  running  wild, 

Here  and  there  and  everywhere, 

Like  a  little  vagrant  child 

Free  of  everybody’s  care. 

(B)  My  name  is  June: 

Mine  are  the  longest  days,  the  loveliest 
nights ; 

The  mower’s  scythe  makes  music  in  my 
ear; 

I  am  the  mother  of  all  dear  delights ; 

I  am  the  fairest  daughter  of  the  Year. 

JUNE  18 

(A)  Daisy-bud’s  eyes  are  yellow, 

Yellow  and  round  like  the  sun; 

Such  a  bright-eyed  little  fellow 
Surely  loves  kisses  and  fun. 

(B)  I  trust  in  nature  for  the  stable  laws 
Of  beauty  and  utility. 

— Browning. 

JUNE  19 

(A)  Again,  beside  the  roadside,  blows 
The  pink,  sweet-scented  brier-rose. 

(B)  Be  good,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day 
long; 

And  so  make  life,  death,  and  vast  forever 
One  glad,  sweet  song. 

— Kingsley. 

( Continued  on  page  397) 
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June  Busy  Work 


How  many  white  petals  can  you  count  on 
tour  ox-eye  daisies?  How  many  yellow  sta¬ 
mens  can  you  find  in  one  ox-eye  daisy? 

Go  out  to  the  school  yard,  and  gather  a  hand- 
tul  ot  grass  from  the  lawn,  as  many  as  you 
can  get  with  a  single  pull.  How  many  blades 
of  grass  in  your  handful?  Who  has  the  most 
blades  in  his  handful?  How  many  other  kinds 
of  leaves  did  you  get  with  your  grass? 

Make  a  dandelion  chain.  Who  can  make  the 
longest  chain?  How  many  links  in  the  longest 
chain  ?  How  many  links  in  one-half  the  chain  ? 

How  many  single  blossoms  on  a  single  lilac 
spray  ? 

How  many  yellow  petals  have  five  butter¬ 
cups  ? 


How  many  petals  has  a  wild  rose?  How 
many  petals  has  a  garden  rose?  (Count  and 
see.)  How  many  stamens  has  a  wild  rose? 
How  many  stamens  has  a  garden  rose? 

How  many  petals  has  a  pansy?  Which  is 
lighter  colored,  the  large  petals,  or  the  small 
ones? 

How  many  stones  has  a  cherry  ?  How  many 
seeds  on  the  outside  of  a  strawberry? 

How  many  flowers  on  all  the  hats  of  all  the 
little  girls  in  the  room? 

How  many  buttons  on  all  the  jackets  of  all 
the  little  boys  in  the  room? 

Write  in  lists  the  names  of  all  the  boys  in 
the  room  who  have  on  blouses ;  all  who  have  on 

J  HCK0LS. 


How  many  veins  can  you  count  in  a  maple 
leaf? 

Put  a  maple  leaf  down  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  draw  the  outline.  Draw,  by  looking  at  the 
leaf,  the  large  veins. 

How  many  clouds  can  you  count  as  you  look 
out  of  the  schoolroom  window? 

How  many  trees  can  you  count  from  the 
schoolroom  window? 

Which  is  longer,  a  maple  leaf  or  an  oak  leaf? 
Which  is  wider?  Which  has  more  points? 
Which  is  darker  green?  Which  is  lighter  un¬ 
derneath  ? 


Write  in  lists  the  names  of  all  the  girls  in 
the  room  who  have  on  guimpes;  all  who  have 
on  plaid  dresses. 

Write  a  list  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  on  anything  blue ;  all  who  have  on  any¬ 
thing  pink. 

Write  a  list  of  all  the  boys  with  blue  eyes ; 
the  girls  with  blue  eyes. 

Write  a  list  of  the  girls  with  brown  eyes ; 
the  boys  with  brown  eyes. 

How  many  children  in  the  room  have  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters?  How  many  have  none?  How 
many  brothers  and  sisters  have  all  the  children 
m  the  room,  added  together? 
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Simple  Dramatizations  of  fables 


The  Miser 


Miser  (Carrying  a  bag,  enters  and  ap¬ 
proaches  his  treasure-box — a  covered  waste¬ 
basket  will  do  admirably  for  the  purpose).— 
There,  I  have  brought  another  bag  of  gold. 
(Drops  bag  beside  basket  and  sits  down.)  Gold, 
gold,  gold !  That  rules  the  world.  Every  new 
bagful  makes  me  more  powerful.  Soon  I  shall 
be  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  How  I  do  love 
gold!  I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  be 
counting  gold  pieces  all  day  long.  (Pointing 
to  basket.)  There  is  my  treasure-box.  (Takes 
off  cover  and  plunges  his  hand  into  the  basket 
as  if  feeling  the  gold  pieces.)  Ah!  this  is  hap¬ 
piness  indeed !  Not  a  single  piece  of  gold  will 
I  spend.  Getting  gold,  plenty  of  gold,  gold 
enough  to  roll  around  in.  That  is  my  joy. 
(Pours  contents  of  bag  into  basket.)  Klink, 
klink,  klink,  klink,  klink!  Was  there  ever  music 
more  beautiful !  Klink,  klink,  klink,  klmk, 
klink !  This  is  the  sweetest  song  I  know.  But 
I  must  not  tarry.  Time  is  money.  I  shall  go 
and  get  more  gold.  (Covers  up  basket  and  de- 
parts. ) 

Thief  (With  a  large  bag  under  his  arm,  has 
been  watching  from  behind  a  door,  goes  to  the 
basket).— So  here  is  the  place  where  the  old 
skinflint  hides  his  gold.  Well,  I  know  a  fellow 
who  can  make  better  use  of  the  pelf  than  he. 
And  I  am  that  fellow.  Now  to  work,  my  lads, 
to  work!  (Transfers  contents  of  basket  to  his 
bag.)  Klink,  klink,  klink,  klink,  klink!  Was 
there  ever  music  more  beautiful!  (Laughs.) 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Klink,  klink,  klink,  klink,  klink! 
The  old  miser  is  right.  The  song  is  sweet  to 
me.  But  I  must  not  tarry.  Time  is  money. 
If  I  don’t  run,  I  may  be  caught.  (Covers  up 
basket.)  I’ll  leave  the  treasure-box.  The  old 
miser  may  want  it  to  put  more  gold  into  it.  Ha, 

ha,  ha!  (Runs  away.) 

Miser  (Returns)  .—I  did  not  count  my  gold. 
How  careless  of  me!  I  knew  I  forgot  some¬ 
thing,  as  soon  as  I  reached  home.  Half  the  fun 
is  counting  the  gold.  My  precious,  precious 
treasure-box,  how  I  do  love  you!  (Embraces 
basket.)  Now  for  a  look  at  the  gold !  (Takes 
off  cover.  Falls  back  in  consternation.)  What! 
empty?  Oh,  my  gold,  my  gold,  my  gold. 
(Cries.)  Some  wicked  thief  has  stolen  all  my 
gold  Wretched  man  that  I  am!  Give  me  back 
my  gold,  my  gold!  (Falls  to  the  ground,  sob- 

Neighbor  (Approaching  him) . — Hello,  neigh¬ 
bor!  What  sorrow  has  come  to  you? 

Miser. — My  gold,  my  gold,  my  gold! 

Neighbor. — Gold  ?  I  never  knew  you  had 

Miser. — This  whole  treasure-box  was  filled 
to  the  top  with  gold.  A  wicked  thief  has  stolen 

^Neighbor. — What  good  was  that  gold  to  you? 


As  long  as  I  have  been  your  neighbor  I  never 
saw  you  spend  a  cent. 

Miser. — Why  should  I  spend  it?  My  joy  was 
to  come  to  my  treasure-box  each  day  and  delve 
into  it  with  my  hands  and  count  my  gold. 

Neighbor. — Cheer  up,  neighbor!  You  have 
lost  nothing  when  you  come  to  think  it  over. 
The  box  is  still  here.  You  can  come  to  it  every 
day  and  delve  into  it  with  your  hands,  imagin¬ 
ing  that  you  are  counting  gold.  It  will  do  just 
as  well.  (Leaves.) 

Miser  (After  a  moment’s  pause  rises  and 
goes  away  disconsolate,  taking  the  cover  of  the 
basket  with  him.) — What  a  fool  I  was  to  put 
my  trust  in  gold ! 


In  Unity  is  Strength 

(An  old  man,  with  a  bundle  of  sticks  under 
his  arm,  walks  into  the  room,  followed  by  his 
three  sons,  who  are  quarreling  on  the  way.) 

Father. — Boys,  why  do  you  always  quarrel? 
Soon  I  shall  be  no  more.  And  there  will  be  no 
one  to  look  after  you.  Then  you  will  be  depend¬ 
ent  on  one  another.  If  you  do  not  live  together 
in  peace,  your  enemies  will  destroy  you. 

First  Son. — I  am  your  oldest  son.  The  oth¬ 
ers  should  obey  me,  and  there  would  be  no 
quarrel . 

Second  Son. — Why  should  we  always  give  in 
to  him?  He  is  no  better  than  we  are. 

Third  Son.— And  I  am  bossed  and  pushed 
around  first  by  one  and  then  by  the  other,  and 
sometimes  by  both  of  them  together.  I  am  not 
a  slave.  I  am  your  son,  and  they  are  my 

brothers.  * 

Father  (Handing  the  bundle  of  sticks  to  the 
youngest  son). — Take  this  bundle  of  sticks. 
You  are  my  youngest  son.  But  you  are  strong. 
Break  the  bundle  if  you  can. 

First  Son  (Trying  to  break  it  over  his  knees) 

— I  cannot,  father. 

Father.— Try  again  with  all  your  might  and 
strength ! 

First  Son. — I  cannot  break  the  bundle. 
Father. — Then  hand  the  bundle  to  your  older 

brother  and  let  him  try. 

Second  Son. — I  have  put  forth  all  my 
strength.  The  bundle  cannot  be  broken. 

Father. — Now  you,  my  oldest  son.  Your 
muscles  are  powerful.  You  will  surely  break 
the  bundle.  Here,  try  it! 

Third  Son  (Using  all  his  strength  and  trying 
several  times)  .—It  is  useless  to  try  to  break  the 
bundle.  It  cannot  be  done,  father. 

Father. — Give  me  the  bundle!  Now  I  will 
give  you  each  a  single  stick.  There.  Try  o 

break  that.  ..  ,  .  a. 

The  Three  Sons  (Break  the  sticks) . — That  is 

Father. — My  sons,  behold  the  strength  there 
is  in  unity !  If  you  keep  together  in  peace  and 
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harmony,  your  union  will  be  stronger  than  the 
bundle  of  sticks.  It  will  not  be  in  the  power  of 
any  man  to  hurt  you.  But  if  you  do  not  hold 
together,  you  will  be  like  the  single  sticks.  You 
will  be  alone  when  danger  comes,  and  you  will 
be  destroyed  by  your  enemies.  Remember  this 
lesson  all  the  days  of  your  life:  In  Union 
Is  Strength. 

Now  return  to  your  labors  and  live  in  peace! 


The  Trumpeter 

(Three  boys:  General,  seated;  soldier  bring¬ 
ing  prisoner  before  him.) 

Soldier. — General,  I  caught  this  trumpeter  of 
our  enemy’s  side.  He  stands  before  you  as  a 
prisoner. 

General. — Take  him  without  the  tent  and 
have  him  shot. 

(Soldier  seizes  the  trumpeter  to  take  him 
away.) 

Trumpeter. — Hear  me,  0  General,  and  have 
pity  on  me.  What  wrong  have  I  done  that  I 
should  die? 

General. — You  are  an  enemy  and  not  deserv¬ 
ing  of  mercy. 

T'i'umpeter. — But  see!  I  bear  no  arms.  I 
have  not  killed  a  single  man  in  battle.  All  I 
have  is  my  trumpet. 

General. — And  why  have  you  that  trumpet? 

Trumpeter. — I  blow  it  when  I  am  commanded 
to  do  so. 

General. — That  is  why  we  shall  not  spare 
your  life.  It  is  true  you  do  not  fight.  It  were 
better  you  did.  With  your  wicked  trumpet  calls 
you  stir  others  to  battle  and  shed  the  blood  of 
my  men.  You  are  ten  times  more  our  enemy 
than  a  fighter  in  your  ranks.  Begone ! 

(Trumpeter  is  taken  out  of  the  room.) 


The  Monkey  and  the  Cats 

<  (Two  children,  representing  cats,  come  running 
into  the  room.  They  see  a  piece  of  cheese. 
Both  try  to  take  it.) 

First  Cat. — See  here!  That  cheese  belongs 
to  me. 

Second  Cat. — No,  it  is  mine.  I  saw  it  first. 

First  Cat. — I  saw  it  as  soon  as  I  got  into  the 
room. 

Second  Cat. — I  smelled  it  before  I  ever  came 
in. 

First  Cat. — Anyway,  I  am  older  than  you, 
and  the  cheese  is  mine. 

Second  Cat. — I  was  born  in  this  house,  and 
you  were  bom  across  the  sea. 

First  Cat.— Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  impu¬ 
dent  cat!  Go  away!  I  shall  eat  the  cheese 
alone. 

Second  Cat. — Just  try  it.  And  I  shall  show 
you  who  is  best  at  scratching  and  biting. 

First  Cat. — Now  be  reasonable.  I  shall  give 
you  a  piece  if  you  are  good. 

Second  Cat.— Generous,  indeed !  If  you  want 
to  be  fair,  let  me  eat  the  first  half,  and  I  will 
leave  you  the  other  half. 


First  Cat. — Never!  I  know  you  too  well. 
You  would  eat  more  than  your  share. 

Second  Cat. — Let  us  get  a  lawyer  to  settle 
this  matter. 

First  Cat. — Well  and  good.  The  monkey  is 
my  choice. 

Second  Cat. — He  is  my  choice,  too. 

(Both  go  to  a  third  child,  representing  the 
monkey.) 

Both  Cats. — Good-morning,  Dr.  Monkey! 

Monkey. — Good-morning,  ladies!  What  can 
I  do  for  you? 

Both  Cats. — We  found  a  piece  of  cheese  and 
we  cannot  agree  who  shall  divide  it. 

Monkey. — This  is,  indeed,  a  serious  case. 
What  kind  of  cheese  is  it? 

Both. — Limburger  cheese. 

Monkey. — Limburger  cheese?  Indeed !  This 
is  becoming  more  and  more  serious.  Where  is 
the  cheese? 

First  Cat. — I’ll  fetch  it. 

Second  Cat. — I  wouldn’t  trust  her.  I’ll  get  it. 

First  Cat. — Neither  will  I  trust  her. 

Monkey. — Very  serious,  indeed !  Lead  me  to 
the  cheese. 

(The  three  stand  around  the  cheese.) 

Monkey. — Are  you  sure  that  this  is  the  piece 
of  cheese  you  are  quarreling  about? 

Both  Cats. — It  is. 

Monkey. — Very  serious,  indeed!  (Picks  up 
the  cheese  and  smells  it.  We  shall  have  to  use 
the  scales,  that  we  may  weigh  it  and  make  an 
accurate  division.  Come  with  me.  (Walks 
away  with  the  cheese  to  the  scales,  the  two  cats 
following  him.) 

Both  Cats. — Who  will  get  the  first  piece? 

Monkey. — Patience,  ladies!  This  is  serious 
business.  Let  us  proceed !  Now  I  shall  cut  the 
cheese  in  two  and  put  one  slice  in  each  scale. 
(Done.)  There!  But  this  scale  hangs  lower 
than  the  other.  I  shall  have  to  bite  off  a  piece 
of  the  heavier  slice  to  make  a  just  balance. 
(Takes  a  large  bite  and  puts  the  two  pieces 
back  in  the  scales.)  Very  strange!  Now  this 
scale  hangs  lower  than  the  other.  I  shall  have 
to  bite  off  a  piece  of  this  piece  now. 

First  Cat. — Please,  Dr.  Monkey,  let  us  have 
what  is  left  of  the  cheese.  We  will  make  our 
own  division. 

Monkey. — That  cannot  be  done.  The  law 
must  take  its  course.  Justice  is  not  content, 
even  if  you  are.  (Nibbles  again  first  of  one 
piece  and  then  of  the  other.) 

Second  Cat. — Please  stop,  Dr.  Monkey.  We 
will  no  longer  trouble  you  with  our  quarrel. 
Only  give  us  what  is  left  of  the  piece  of  cheese. 

Monkey. — Very  well,  ladies.  But  what  about 
my  fee  for  helping  you?  Lawyers  must  live, 
you  know.  The  only  fair  thing  for  you  to  do  is 
to  give  me  the  wretchedly  small  piece  of  cheese 
that  is  remaining.  It  is  little  enough,  you  will 
admit.  (Eats  the  rest.)  Now,  good-morning, 
ladies !  (Bows  them  out  of  the  room.)  Call 
again.  4 ;  :: 


The  Bell  of  Justice 

A  Commencement  Play  for  the  Older  Pupils 


By  Gustav  Blum 

Act  1.  A  Street  Scene  in  Atri. 

Act  2.  The  Market  Place. 

Act  3.  Mr.  Lano’s  Yard. 

Act  4.  The  same  as  Act  3.  Twenty  years  later. 

Act  5.  The  Market  Place. 

Act  6.  The  same  as  Act  5. 

THE  CHARACTERS 
(As  they  appear  at  first.) 

1.  The  Town  Crier. 

2.  King  Henry  of  Atri. 

3.  First  Judge. 

4.  Second  Judge. 

5.  Third  Judge. 

6.  Fourth  Judge. 

7.  Mr.  Lano. 

8.  Trusty — Mr.  Lano’s  horse. 

9.  Horse  Dealer. 

10.  Conscience  (The  Conscience  of  Mr.  Lano,  who  be¬ 

comes  a  miser.  Conscience  is  a  voice  off-stage.) 

11.  The  Farmer. 

Act  1 

STREET  SCENE  IN  ATRI 

Enter  (left)  Town  Crier,  followed  by  Citizens. 

Town  Crier  (Shouting). — His  Royal  Majesty 
King  Henry  of  Atri  orders  all  ye  farmers,  all 
ye  merchants,  all  ye  butchers  and  statesmen,  all 
ye  soldiers  and  priests,  all  ye  women,  all  ye  lads 
and  lassies — His  Royal  Majesty  King  Henry  of 
Atri  orders  all  ye  everybody  and  all  ye  every 
one  to  assemble  in  the  Market  Place  at  once. 

Exit  right,  followed  by  the  crowd. 

Act  2 

THE  MARKET  PLACE 

Enter  King  (right),  followed  by  the  four  Judges,  the 
Town  Crier  and  the  people. 

King  (To  Judges). — Fasten  the  bell,  my 
worthy  Judges,  and  tie  the  rope  to  it.  (To  the 
people.)  My  people,  do  you  see  this  beautiful 
bell?  It  is  your  bell.  But  it  must  never  be 
rung  except  in  case  of  need.  If  any  of  you  is 
harmed  or  in  any  way  wronged,  then  you  may 
come  and  ring  the  bell.  These  wise  judges  will 
assemble  at  once  and  hear  your  case  and  give 
you  justice. 

People  (Shouting). — The  Bell  of  Justice! 
The  Bell  of  Justice! 

King. — Aye,  the  Bell  of  Justice  it  shall  be! 
Exit  King  (left) ,  followed  by  the  four  Judges. 
People. — Long  live  our  King !  Long  live  our 
King! 

Exeunt  people,  right. 

Act  3. 

MR.  LANO’S  YARD 

There  is  a  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  off-stage,  right. 

Lano  (Off-stage). — Ho!  Trusty! 


and  E.  Fern  Hague 

Enter  Lano,  leading  by  the  bridle  Trusty,  his  horse. 
Note. — Trusty  is  a  boy  dressed  to  look  like  a  horse. 

Lano. — Ah,  my  good  Trusty,  you  are  a  noble 
steed.  You  have  saved  my  life  so  many  times 
and  to-night  you  have  saved  it  again.  Ah, 
Trusty,  you  are  a  good  steed.  I’ll  always  take 
good  care  of  you. 

Enter  Horse  Dealer,  left. 

Horse  Dealer. — Oh,  here  you  are,  Mr.  Lano ; 
you  are  just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see! 

Lano  (Patting  his  horse). — You  can  see  me 
now. 

Horse  Dealer. — A  fine  young  horse  you  have 
here.  I  want  to  buy  it. 

Lano. — You  cannot  do  it. 

Horse  Dealer. — I  will  give  you  five  hundred 
dollars  for  your  horse. 

Lano. — There  is  not  enough  money  in  all  of 
Italy  to  buy  this  horse,  because  I  won’t  sell. 
Listen !  Last  year  he  outran  a  pack  of  hungry 
wolves  who  would  have  eaten  me,  and  to-night 
he  escaped  from  a  band  of  robbers  who  would 
have  shot  me. 

Horse  Dealer. — He  is  swift  of  foot ! 

Lano. — I  would  not  sell  this  horse  for  all  the 
money  in  Atri! 

Horse  Dealer. — Oh,  well,  if  you  feel  that  way 
about  it  I  suppose  you  ought  to  keep  it. 

Lano. — I  ought  to  and  I  will. . .  Good-night, 
Mr.  Horse  Dealer. 

Horse  Dealer. — Good-night. 

Exit  Horse  Dealer,  left. 

Lano  (To  the  horse  Trusty) . — Ah,  my  good 
Trusty,  come  along  to  your  oats  and  your  soft 
bed  of  straw. 

Exit  Lano,  right,  leading  Trusty. 

Act  4 

TWENTY  YEARS  LATER.  SAME  AS  ACT  3. 

Enter  Mr.  Lano,  right.  He  looks  old  and  is  lame. 
He  limps  in,  carrying  a  cane  in  one  hand  and  a  bag  of 
gold  in  the  other.  He  sits  upon  a  log,  right,  and  counts 
his  money. 

Lano. — Money  is  the  thing !  Money  is  every¬ 
thing  in  the  world !  The  more  I  get  the  more 
I  want.  I  am  getting  truly  ambitious. 

Trusty,  old  and  lame,  limps  in,  left. 

There  you  are,  you  good-for-nothing  rascal. 
What  are  you  staring  at !  Always  looking  for 
something  to  eat.  You  can’t  work,  so  you  can’t 
eat! 

Conscience  (Off-stage)  .—Do  not  forget,  Mr. 
Lano,  that  this  poor  old  horse  saved  your  life ! 

Lano  (Looking  disturbed). — That  annoying 
voice!  (Turns  to  the  horse.)  No  matter!  You 
can’t  save  me  now !  I  do  not  care  for  riding  in 
my  old  age,  and  you  are  too  old  and  lame  to 
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carry  me  on  your  back.  I  would  like  to  get  rid 
of  you. 

Enter  Horse  Dealer,  left,  and  crossing  stage,  right. 

Mr.  Horse  Dealer!  Wait!  I  want  to  speak 
to  you ! 

Horse  Dealer  comes  down  stage  to  Mr.  Lano. 

I  have  decided  at  last  to  sell  that  horse.  What 
will  you  give  ? 

Hoi'se  Dealer. — That  horse!  Twenty  years 
ago  I  would  have  given  you  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  To-day,  not  a  cent.  He  isn’t  worth  his 
feed ! 

Lano. — Surely  you  will  give  me  something  for 
my  horse! 

Horse  Dealer. — I’ll  tell  you  what  I  will  do. 
I’ll  buy  that  blanket. 

Lano. — What  will  you  give? 

Horse  Dealer. — Five  dollars ! 

Conscience  (Off-stage). — Wait,  Mr.  Lano. 
That  blanket  keeps  your  poor  old  horse  warm! 

Lano  (Jumping  up  disturbed) — Who  speaks? 

I  see  no  one! 

Horse  Dealer. — I  spoke.  I  said  I  would  give 
you  five  dollars  for  that  blanket. 

Lano. — The  blanket  is  yours. 

The  horse  dealer  pays  the  money  and  takes  the 
blanket  off  the  horse. 

Horse  Dealer  (Looking  at  the  horse). — You 
poor  old  bag  of  bones ! 

Exit,  left,  with  blanket. 

Lano. — Poor  old  bag  of  bones,  indeed!  You 
are  good  for  nothing.  Get  out  and  find  your 
food  by  the  roadside. 

Conscience. — He  has  served  you  faithfully 
many  years. 

Lano. — Go,  I  say! 

The  horse  limps  painfully  off  stage,  left,  and  Lano 
gathers  up  his  gold. 

I  am  getting  a  little  richer  every  day !  Just  a 
little  richer! 

Lano  exit,  right,  limping. 

Act  5 

THE  MARKET  PLACE 

Enter  the  Farmer,  left,  carrying  a  load  of  grape¬ 
vines  upon  his  back.  He  pauses  in  front  of  the  Bell  of 
Justice  and  looks  at  the  rope,  which  he  can  barely  reach. 

Farmer. — This  rope  is  too  short.  Suppose  a 
child  should  want  to  seek  Justice.  Why  a  child 
could  not  reach  the  rope  to  ring  the  bell.  I  will 
tie  this  grapevine  to  the  rope  to  make  it  longer. 

He  ties  a  grapevine  to  the  rope;  exit  right. 

Act  6 

THE  SAME 

Trusty  enters,  right,  limping,  and  seeing  the  fresh 
grapevine  begins  to  eat  the  leaves.  The  bell  rings. 
The  King  and  Judges  enter,  right  and  left. 

First  Judge. — ’Tis  the  miser’s  horse.  He  has 
come  for  Justice! 
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Second  Judge  (To  the  Farmer). — Go,  bring 
the  miser  to  us  at  once ! 

Exit  Farmer,  right,  running. 

Third  Judge  (Patting  Trusty). — This  horse 
pleads  his  case  as  well  as  any  dumb  brute  can. 

Fourth  Judge. — And  he  shall  have  Justice! 

People  (Shouting). — Aye,  Justice  for  the 
horse ! 

Enter  Farmer,  leading  Lano  by  the  collar. 

Farmer. — Here  he  is,  your  Honors.  I  found 
the  miser  counting  his  money! 

People  (Disdainfully) . — Counting  his  money ! 

First  Judge  (To  Lano). — Is  this  your  horse? 

Lano. — Yes,  your  Honor. 

Second  Judge. — How  old  is  he? 

Lano. — Twenty-four  years,  your  Honor,  but, 
as  you  see,  he  is  worthless  now. 

Third  Judge. — Nevertheless,  he  has  served 
you  faithfully  for  many  years. 

Lano. — But  now  he  is  not  worth  the  food  I 
give  him. 

Farmer. — What  you  give  him  isn’t  enough  to 
keep  a  chicken  alive. 

People  all  laugh. 

First  Judge. — Is  there  nobody  to  plead  the 
poor  horse’s  case? 

Conscience  (Off-stage). — I  will  plead  the 
horse’s  case. 

People  (Looking  around). — Who  speaks? 
Who  speaks? 

Conscience  (Off-stage). — I  speak.  I  am  the 
Conscience  of  Mr.  Lano,  who  has  become  a 
miser.  I  know  the  case  of  the  horse.  Many 
years  ago,  when  this  horse  was  young,  his  mas¬ 
ter  used  to  ride  him.  Once  the  master  was  out 
on  a  lonely  plain  and  a  pack  of  wolves  set  after 
him.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  speedy  horse,  the 
wolves  would  have  eaten  him.  Is  that  not  true? 

Lano  (Hesitating). — Alas!  That  is  true! 

Conscience  (Off-stage). — Then  the  following 
year  the  master  was  riding  along  a  lonely  wood- 
side  and  some  robbers  attacked  him,  and  would 
have  caught  him  had  it  not  been  for  the  speedy 
horse. 

Lano. — That  is  true! 

Conscience  (Off-stage). — And  yet  you  have 
turned  him  out  to  starve  and  freeze ! 

Lano. — I  was  wrong!  I  was  unjust!  I  was 
cruel ! 

First  Judge. — You  shall  feed  your  horse  well! 

People  (Shouting). — Feed  him  well! 

Second  Judge. — You  shall  build  him  a  warm 
stable ! 

People  (Shouting). — Ay,  a  warm  stable! 

Third  Judge. — You  shall  give  him  a  bed  of 
straw  every  night ! 

. .  Fourth  Judge. — And  a  warm  blanket ! 

People  (Shouting). — A  bed  and  a  blanket! 

King. — All  these  things  shall  the  good  horse 
have! 

Lano  (Patting  Trusty) . — They  are  right.  All 
these  things  shall  you  have  as  long  as  you  live! 

Exit  Lano,  right,  leading  Trusty.  Others  exeunt, 
left. 


Folk  Dances  and  Games 


Come,  Let  Us  Be  Meriy 

[german  folk  dance] 

Each  boy  chooses  two  girl  partners,  holding 
one  by  the  right  hand  and  the  other  by  the 
left.  Girls  place  free  hands  on  their  hips.  Two 
rows  are  formed,  boys  standing  opposite  to  one 


another.  The  distance  between  the  lines  should 
be  about  six  steps. 

Part  I. 

At  1 — the  two  lines  approach  each  other, 
taking  three  short  steps  forward. 

At  2 — all  walk  backward  to  their  original 

position. 

3  and  4 — like  1  and  2. 
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Part  II. 

At  5 — every  boy  turns  to  the  right,  dropping 
hand  of  girl  on  his  left,  and  hooking  the  right 
arms  they  dance  around  each  other  in  two 
hop  steps. 

At  6 — every  boy  releases  right-hand  partner 
and  hooks  left  arms  with  girl  on  the  left,  the 
two  dancing  around  each  other  as  in  5. 

7  and  8 — like  5  and  6. 

Continue  5  and  6  to  the  end. 

Part  I.  is  then  repeated,  with  the  difference 
that  the  boys  standing  opposite  to  one  another 
change  places. 

Repeat  Part  II.  and  close  with  Part  I. 


Catch  of  fish 

From  sixteen  to  sixty  players  can  share  in 
the  game. 

Mark  off  a  goal  at  each  end  of  the  room,  and 
a  prison,  called  the  net,  in  some  corner.  Divide 
the  players  into  two  groups,  one  for  each  goal. 
The  players  in  one  goal  join  hands  and  are  the 
net,  those  in  the  other  are  fish.  A  signal  is 
given,  and  all  the  players  must  change  goals. 
The  net  runs  out,  and  tries  to  surround  as  many 
fish  as  possible.  The  fish  can  only  escape  thru 
the  opening  in  the  net  or  by  dodging  around 
the  ends.  When  the  two  ends  of  the  net  close 
together,  all  that  are  within  are  caught,  and 
are  placed  in  the  prison,  called  also  the  net. 

Should  the  net  break,  by  a  separating  of  the 
hands  of  two  players,  all  the  fish  escape.  The 
players  go  back  to  their  original  goals,  and  the 
game  begins  again.  But  no  fish  is  allowed  to 
break  the  net  by  force. 

The  fish  that  are  caught  are  out  of  the  game 
till  all  the  rest  have  been  made  prisoners. 
Those  who  were  fish  then  form  the  net,  and  the 
game  begins  anew. 

If  there  are  many  players  it  may  be  web  to 
have  two  nets.  There  will  be  livelier  dodging 
and  more  fun. 


Stealing  Sticks 

Ten  to  thirty  or  more  players  may  join  in 
this  game.  They  are  divided  into  two  parties. 
The  players  of  one  side  should  have  a  distinc¬ 
tive  mark,  such  as  a  handkerchief  tied  around 
the  left  arm.  This  will  distinguish  them  from 
their  opponents. 

The  ground  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
by  drawing  a  line  across  the  middle.  At  the 
rear  of  each  of  these  two  sections  a  goal  is 
marked  off.  Place  six  sticks  in  each  goal. 
Two  captains  are  appointed.  The  two  sides 
face  each  other  standing  near  the  center  line. 
No  player  must  be  near  the  goals.  The  captains 
may  appoint  some  as  runners,  others  as  defend¬ 
ers  of  the  goal,  if  deemed  advisable. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  carry  away  all 
the  sticks  from  the  opposing  side.  The  players 
try  to  reach  the  goal  of  the  opposite  side  with¬ 
out  being  caught  and  held.  They  may  be 


caught  as  soon  as  both  feet  have  crossed  the 
,  line  into  the  opposing  court.  Each  one  who 
reaches  the  opposite  goal  safely  may  carry  one 
stick  to  the  goal  of  his  side,  and  he  may  not  be 
caught  while  returning  with  a  stick.  If  he  is 
caught  in  the  enemy’s  territory,  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  opponent’s  goal,  he  is  a  prisoner,  and 
must  stand  inside  the  opponent’s  goal  until 
touched  by  one  of  his  own  side.  To  aid  in  his  re¬ 
lease,  he  may  hold  out  his  hand  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  provided  his  feet  are  in  the  goal.  When 
touched  by  one  of  his  friends,  they  both  return 
to  their  side,  and  may  not  be  caught  while  re¬ 
turning. 

No  stick  may  be  taken  by  a  side  while  any 
of  its  members  are  prisoners.  The  game  is 
won  by  the  side  which  gains  all  the  sticks. 


Hill  Dill 

Grade :  All. 

Number  of  players :  Ten  or  more  up  to  sixty. 

Two  parallel  lines  are  drawn,  out  of  doors  or 
on  the  gymnasium  floor,  from  twenty  to  fifty 
feet  apart.  Between  them  stands  the  one  who 
is  It.  The  other  players  are  divided  into  two 
equal  parties,  each  standing  within  its  respec¬ 
tive  home.  The  catcher  (It)  calls  out: 

“Hill  Dill, 

Come  over  the  hill !” 

The  players  run  across  the  space  between  the 
lines,  exchanging  goals.  They  may  be  caught 
while  crossing.  All  who  are  tagged  join  the 
one  who  is  It,  and  help  him  tag  the  others. 


The  Flying  Feather 

The  children  form  a  ring.  A  feather  (or  a 
smail  piece  of  loose  cotton)  is  blown  into  the 
air  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
ground. 


Lame  Fox  and  Chickens 

Mark  off  a  den  for  the  fox  at  one  end  of  the 
playground,  and  a  house  for  the  chickens  at  the 
other  end.  One  player  is  chosen  to  be  fox,  and 
stands  in  his  den.  The  other  players  (six  to 
thirty)  represent  chickens,  and  stand  in  their 
house.  At  a  given  signal  all  the  chickens  run 
out.  The  fox,  hopping  on  one  foot,  tries  to 
catch  as  many  chickens  as  possible.  All  who 
are  tagged  become  foxes.  When  a  signal  is 
given,  the  foxes  must  return  to  their  den  and 
the  chickens  to  their  house.  All  the  foxes  now 
hop  out  to  chase  the  chickens  when  the  signal 
is  given.  If  a  fox,  while  outside  his  den, 
touches  both  feet  to  the  ground  at  the  same 
time,  the  chickens  drive  him  home  with  their 
knotted  handkerchiefs.  He  may  change  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  but  he  must  not  touch 
both  feet  to  the  ground.  The  fox  may  return 
to  his  den  and  the  chickens  to  their  house  at 
any  time  for  a  rest.  When  all  the  chickens  but 
one  are  caught,  the  last  chicken  becomes  the 
fox  of  the  next  game. 


Nature  Study  in  June 

By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold 


“  What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days, 

Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays.” 

Read  “The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal”  now.  Read 
it  and  re-read  it  until  the  beautiful  words  sing 
themselves  over  and  over  in  your  thought  as 
you  come  and.  go.  Read  it  until  the  spirit  of 
the  poem  abides  with  you.  Then  read  it  to  the 
children,  large  or  small,  old  or  young,  and  see 
if  they,  too,  are  held  and  charmed  by  its  music 
and  beauty.  You  may  well  rejoice  if  it  falls  to 
your  lot  to  fasten  this  marvel  of  song  and  sun¬ 
shine  to  these  sweet  June  days, — in  the  thought 
of  a  child. 

June,  in  the  school  course,  is  the  month  of 
endings.  Reviews  are  now  in  order.  The 
dropped  stitches  must  be  taken  up,  the  weak 
places  strengthened.  How  easy,  now,  in  the 
midst  of  hurry  and  striving,  to  drop  the  nature 
study  and  work  with  re-doubled  zeal  and  new 
tension  upon  “the  essentials”!  Ah,  this  is  the 
very  month  when  the  nature  study  is  essential. 
This  is  the  time  when  we  need  to  turn  from 
our  hurry  and  worry  to  learn  “the  peace  at  the 
heart  of  nature.”  Do  not  be  deceived  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  “results”  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  minutes 
spent  upon  those  subjects.  Learn  to  work 
slowly  in  June.  Take  time  to  breathe,  for  soul 
as  well  as  body.  Now,  even  if  never  before, 
bring  the  blossom,  the  poem,  or  the  song  to  in¬ 
spire  you  to  renewed  endeavor,  in  quietness  and 
confidence.  Truly,  the  geography  and  gram¬ 
mar  and  arithmetic  will  be  the  gainers  by  this 
course. 

In  the  old  farmer’s  almanac,  we  used  to  read 
the  legend — economically  fitted  into  the  spaces 
at  the  side  of  the  page — “Look  out  for  high 
winds  this  month,”  or  other  advice  of  kindred 
nature,  trailing  down  the  page.  In  June,  look 
out  for  original  individual  work.  Your  pupils 
have  observed  under  your  careful  guidance  thus 
far.  You  may  not  realize  how  far  their  ex¬ 
pression  has  been  simply  an  echo  of  your  own. 
Now,  in  this  month  of  plenty,  ask  them  to  bring 
in  their  own  specimens,  and  tell  or  write  about 
them.  Welcome  the  horse-radish  bottles  which 
serve  as  life-preservers  for  the  wilted  dandelion 
or  the  fainting  clover.  Submit  to  “collections” 
of  leaves,  twigs,  and  blossoms.  Listen  with 
sympathy  to  reports  of  excursions  and  discov¬ 
eries.  See  what  the  children  can  do  for  and  of 
themselves.  Leave  room  for  choice  in  assign¬ 
ing  work.  The  children  are  to  bring  some  flow¬ 
er  growing  near  home,  some  weed  from  the 
garden,  or  the  blossom  they  love  best.  Each 
should  have  some  opportunity  to  show  his  speci¬ 
men  and  tell  all  he  can  about  it  before  he  is 


helped  by  the  teacher  or  his  work  supplemented 
by  his  mates. 

Here  are  endless  opportunities  for  drawing, 
for  language,  and  in  the  older  classes  for  read¬ 
ing.  The  search  for  flowers  will  lead  to  little 
walks  or  longer  excursions,  which  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  writing  by  the  pupils.  A  good  theme 
for  composition,  this.  Do  not  omit  the  field 
lesson. 

Give  some  time  this  month  to  the  observation 
of  seed-making.  Watch  the  dandelion,  the  but¬ 
tercup,  the  violet.  What  part  of  the  plant  be¬ 
comes  the  fruit?  What  changes  do  you  ob¬ 
serve  ?  What  happens  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower? 

Have  an  eye  to  the  bees,  too.  What  is  their 
business  in  the  flower  cups?  What  blossoms 
do  they  visit?  What  do  they  carry  away? 

There  is  time,  too,  for  a  word  about  our 
friends  the  caterpillars — with  their  wonderful 
houses,  both  social  and  single.  Who  knows  the 
mystery  of  the  caterpillars  and  the  cocoon  ?  Ob¬ 
serve  a  family. 

June  is  the  time  for  birds,  too,  “Gladness  on 
wings”  everywhere  about  us.  What  boy  has  a 
story  of  nest-building  which  he  has  watched 
but  not  hindered  ?  What  girl  knows  the  robin’s 
nest  in  the  apple  tree,  or  the  lark’s  in  the 
meadow  ? 

Are  there  gardens  at  home  ?  Then  they  have 
a  history  to  be  recited,  perhaps  as  interesting 
as  “Warner’s  Summer  in  a  Garden,”  and  while 
gardens  are  uppermost  read  to  the  children 
parts  of  Mrs.  Ewing’s  beautiful  story  of 
“Mary’s  Meadow.” 

If  you  have  a  public  day  in  June,  gather  to¬ 
gether  the  children’s  work  in  nature  study  for 
the  year,  and  arrange  a  simpler  program.  Let 
every  child  describe  his  favorite  flower,  or  re¬ 
cite  some  memory  gem.  Let  June  songs  be 
sung,  and  flower  myths  be  read.  Read  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  trees  studied,  of  plants  observed, 
of  seeds  planted.  Decorate  the  room  with  June 
flowers,  and  sing  their  praises.  The  work  need 
be  only  a  gathering  together  of  the  year’s  les¬ 
sons.  You  will  find  the  results  greater  than 
you  knew. 

*  *  *  * 

Now,  one  word  for  July  and  August,  and  I 
am  done.  Let  them  be  vacation  months,  with 
the  fullest  rest  and  the  largest  interests,  that 
give  new  life.  But  whatever  happens,  find 
some  time  to  be  alone,  by  brook  or  tree,  moun¬ 
tain  or  sea.  And  while  you  absorb  something 
of  the  quietness  and  strength  that  come  of  na¬ 
ture’s  teaching,  you  will  lose  the  care  and  ten¬ 
sion  which  have  made  work  hard  and  heavy. 
To  one  and  all,  a  happy  vacation! 
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Some  Common  Insects 

By  Frank  0.  Payne 

The  study  of  insects  in  our  schools  has 
largely  been  the  study  of  the  larger  and  more 
attractive  species,  such  as  butterflies,  grasshop¬ 
pers,  and  the  larger  beetles.  The  study  of 
these  consists,  principally,  of  observations,  con¬ 
versation,  sketches,  and  written  descriptions  of 
the  insect  by  itself,  without  reference  to  its  food 
or  metamorphosis. 

A  most  interesting  procedure  is  to  study  the 
living  creature  in  its  own  habitat  from  day  to 
day.  To  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
some  sort  of  cage  or  place  of  captivity  for  such 
insects  as  are  tempted  to  escape;  but  for  con¬ 
venience,  let  it  be  desired  to  study  such  insects 
as  do  not  easily  escape.  Of  such  are  plant  lice, 
geranium  “worms,”  and  cabbage  “worms.” 

1.  PLANT  LICE 

These  are  so  abundant  that  no  trouble  can 
possibly  be  experienced  in  finding  them.  They 
may  be  found  almost  covering  the  tender  shoots 
of  many  plants.  Rose  bushes  often  have  thou¬ 
sands  upon  them.  Select  some  small  plant 
which  has  a  supply  of  plant  lice  upon  it.  Trans¬ 
plant  the  plant  to  a  large  pot  of  rich  soil,  and 
bring  it  into  the  schoolroom.  If  a  few  ants  can 
be  observed  as  they  crawl  up  the  stem  and  get 
a  drop  of  honey  from  them,  it  will  prove  of 
great  interest  to  the  pupils,  and  lead  up  to  the 
name  “ants’  cows,”  so  frequently  applied  to 
plant  lice. 

A  simple  magnifying  glass  is  needed  to  study 
these  tiny  creatures.  With  the  aid  of  the  glass 
the  following  points  can  be  made  out: 

(a)  The  body  is  short  and  plump. 

(b)  There  are  two  kinds,  winged  and  wing¬ 
less,  and  the  latter  are  most  numerous. 

(c)  The  young  are  hatched  in  spring,  and 
are  all  wingless  females.  These  bring  forth 
living  wingless  females,  and  these,  in  turn,  do 
so  likewise.  This  process  is  often  repeated  as 
many  as  fourteen  times  in  a  season.  It  has 
been  found  that  each  insect  produces  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  per  day.  Reaumur  estimated 
that  a  single  louse  in  the  course  of  five  genera¬ 
tions  would  produce  six  thousand  millions  of 
descendants.  At  the  end  of  a  season,  when 
frosts  admonish  the  aphides  (plant  lice)  that 
summer  is  gone,  they  produce  a  brood  which 
consists  of  both  males  and  females.  These  lay 
the  eggs  for  next  season,  which  remain  over 
winter,  ready  to  hatch  and  repeat  this  marvel¬ 
ous  multiplication  another  season. 

2.  THE  CABBAGE  “  WORM  ” 

Take  up  a  cabbage  which  has  these  creatures 
upon  it,  and  plant  in  a  box  for  study  in  school. 
The  cabbage  caterpillar,  for  it  is  not  a  worm, 
will  keep  on  feeding  and  growing,  and  all  its 
transformations  may  be  observed. 


When  ready  to  undergo  the  metamorphosis, 
a  net  or  screen  may  be  put  above  and  around 
the  box,  so  that  the  butterfly  cannot  escape 
when  he  emerges  from  the  cocoon. 

8.  Similar  methods  may  be  employed  in 
studying  the  geranium  caterpillar. 


Blueprints  as  Aids  to  Nature  Study 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  value  of  pho¬ 
tography  in  nature  study.  The  “Solandi  proc¬ 
ess”  (Sol  and  I),  as  the  name  implies,  consists 
of  laying  the  object  to  be  printed  upon  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sensitized  paper  and  then  developing,  as 
if  it  were  a  negative. 

The  use  of  blueprint  paper  instead  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  photographic  paper  is  very  much  to  be 
preferred,  because  any  one  can  finish  the  prints 
in  a  few  minutes. 

To  use  the  blueprint  paper  in  nature  study 
the  following  plan  is  recommended.  Let  it  be 
desired  to  study  leaves  or  flowers : 

First,  lay  the  object  upon  the  paper,  being 
sure  that  the  plant  is  perfectly  dry.  Place 
over  it  a  plate  of  glass,  to  hold  the  object  down 
firmly  upon  the  paper  and  expose  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  Let  it  remain  there  three  or 
four  minutes,  or  until  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
paper  are  of  a  bronze  color.  Then  remove,  and 
quickly  place  the  paper  in  a  vessel  of  perfectly 
clean  water.  Keep  covered  with  water  for  at 
least  ten  minutes,  being  careful  to  change  the 
water  two  or  three  times.  Then  remove  from 
water,  and  dry  between  blotters. 

A  little  practice  will  enable  the  operator  to 
take  excellent  prints  of  almost  any  part  of  the 
plant. 

When  the  prints  are  dry,  they  should  be 
spread  on  a  drawing  board,  and  a  piece  of 
tracing  paper  should  be  laid  over,  and  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  print  taken  off  with  a  sharp,  soft 
pencil.  Transfer  this  tracing  to  drawng  paper, 
and  line  .it  in  with  either  colored  pencils,  ink, 
or  water-colors. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  this  matter  of 
tracing  the  outline  of  these  blueprints.  The  eye 
does  not  take  in  all  it  sees.  Many  features  of 
an  object  take  no  hold  on  the  consciousness  of 
the  pupil.  Many  of  these  details  not  seen  by 
the  eye  in  the  object  itself  will  be  detected  when 
the  hand  traces  around  it. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained  in 
some  schools  are  indeed  marvelous.  Pupils  un¬ 
der  the  writer’s  instructions  have  taken  excel¬ 
lent  blueprints  from  grasses,  ferns,  and  other 
delicate  things. 

Blue  print  paper  is  inexpensive,  and  can  be 
had  at  any  art  store  or  architect’s  office. 

Another  reason  for  employing  this  means  of 
delineation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  children 
are  always  interested  in  chemical  action,  and 
printing  of  this  kind  opens  up  an  entirely  new 
field  of  research  to  the  pupil. 


June  Lessons 

By  Margaret  J.  Codd. 


The  following  may  suggest  simple  subjects 
for  talks  with  the  children:  What  month  is 
this?  How  many  days  in  June?  What  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  is  it  now  ? 

Which  are  longer,  the  days  or  the  nights? 
When  does  the  longest  day  in  the  year  come? 
What  is  that  time  called? 

How  many  thunderstorms  have  you  noticed 
this  month?  Did  they  make  the  weather 
warmer  or  cooler?  Have  you  noticed  any  fogs 
this  month?  What  are  fogs?  How  do  they 
feel?  How  many  have  noticed  dew? 

What  kind  of  clouds  have  you  seen  ?  Which 
are  cooler,  clear  or  cloudy  days?  Which  are 
cooler,  clear  or  cloudy  nights?  Can  you  tell 
me  why?  What  are  the  prevailing  winds  this 
month?  What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  moon? 

What  do  we  see  on  the  trees  now?  Do  the 
trees  have  blossoms?  What  do  we  call  the 
blossoms  of  some  trees?  (Catkins.)  How  do 
catkins  look?  Tell  me  some  trees  which  have 
catkins.  What  trees  have  already  blossomed? 
What  trees  are  in  blossom  now?  Have  all  the 
trees  leaves  now?  Which  generally  come  first, 
blossoms  or  leaves? 

What  are  trees  good  for?  You  may  each 
name  a  tree  that  bears  fruit.  Each  name  a 
tree  which  bears  nuts.  Each  name  a  shade 
tree. 

What  wild  flowers  are  in  blossom?  Where 
do  they  grow? 

What  flowers  in  the  garden  are  in  bloom? 
How  many  of  these  little  children  have  a  gar¬ 
den-bed  of  their  own  ?  Perhaps  those  who  can¬ 
not  have  a  garden  might  have  a  pretty  window- 
box.  Let  us  each  have  a  plant  this  season  and 
watch  it  grow. 

Have  all  the  birds  come  back?  Have  you 
seen  any  nests?  Have  you  seen  any  young 
birds?  Let  us  watch  them,  but  not  disturb 
them.  What  do  the  old  birds  feed  the  young 
ones  ?  How  do  they  prepare  their  food  ?  How 
do  they  teach  the  little  birds  to  fly?  Do  the 
young  birds  have  feathers?  Where  have  the 
birds  gone  that  were  here  last  winter? 

Are  there  cocoons  on  the  trees  and  bushes? 
What  is  in  a  cocoon  ?  What  kind  of  moths  and 
butterflies  have  you  seen  this  month?  What 
color  were  they?  Which  did  you  think  the 
prettiest  ? 

How  many  have  found  any  frogs’  eggs  this 
season?  How  do  frogs’  eggs  look?  Where  do 
we  find  them  ?  What  comes  out  of  frogs’  eggs  ? 
Do  tadpoles  look  like  frogs?  What  other  name 
have  tadpoles?  What  more  can  you  tell  me 
about  frogs? 

Is  the  old  hen  sitting  on  her  eggs?  What 
will  come  out  of  those  eggs?  How  do  little 
chickens  look  when  they  first  come  out  of  the 
shell?  What  do  they  eat?  Who  has  little  chick¬ 


ens  at  home?  Who  can  draw  me  a  picture  of 
a  little  chicken?  What  does  the  mother  hen  do 
for  her  little  chicks? 

Who  has  seen  a  cow  this  month?  What  was 
running  near  her?  What  must  we  feed  young 
calves  ?  Have  you  seen  any  little  colts  this  year  ? 

(Simple  questions  about  young  animals  will 
elicit  ready  response  from  country  children; 
and  city  children  who  live  near  parks  will  have 
much  of  interest  to  tell  about  the  young  of  the 
various  animals  in  the  zoological  collections. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  time  for  observation, 
and  the  love  and  devotion  of  mother  and  off¬ 
spring  always  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
child’s  breast.) 

June  14  is  Flag  Day.  Let  flags  and  our  na¬ 
tional  colors,  with  patriotic  songs  and  selec¬ 
tions,  keep  fresh  the  memory  of  those  “who 
fought  and  bled”  to  give  us  the  blessings  of 
freedom. 


A  Sleepy  Little  School 

A  funny  old  professor  kept  a  school  for  little 
boys, 

And  he’d  romp  with  them  in  play-time,  and  he 
wouldn’t  mind  their  noise; 

While  in  his  little  school-room,  with  its  head 
against  the  wall, 

Was  a  bed  of  such  proportions  it  was  big  enough 
for  all. 

“It’s  for  tired  little  pupils,”  he  explained,  “for 
you  will  find 

How  very  wrong  indeed  it  is  to  force  a  budding 
mind; 

Whenever  one  grows  sleepy  and  he  can’t  hold 
up  his  head, 

I  make  him  lay  his  primer  down  and  send  him 
off  to  bed! 

“And  sometimes  it  will  happen  on  a  warm  and 
pleasant  day, 

When  the  little  birds  upon  the  trees  go  tooral- 
tooral-lay, 

When  wide-awake  and  studious  it’s  difficult  to 
keep, 

One  by  one  they’ll  get  a-nodding  till  the  whole 
class  is  asleep! 

‘  Then  before  they’re  all  in  dreamland  and 
their  funny  snores  begin, 

I  close  the  shutters  softly  so  the  sunlight  can’t 
come  in ; 

After  which  I  put  the  school  books  in  their 
order  on  the  shelf, 

And,  with  nothing  else  to  do,  I  take  a  little 
nap  myself !” 

— St.  Nicholas. 
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Joseph  in  Potiphar’s  House* 

■  *  .  •  ■  ■  «■ .  .  <  r  , .  ,  *  "  r  ’  r  ;•  M' 

Joseph  was  taken  to  Egypt.  There  Pojiphar,  the  captain  of  King  Pharaoh’s  guard, 
bought  him  of  the  Ishmaelites. 

Joseph  was  now  a  slave.  He  must  do  whatever  was  given  him  to  do  about  the 
house,  even  if  it  were  scrubbing  or  helping  in  the  kitchen.  This  was  pretty  hard  for  a 
boy  who  had  been  the  favorite  son  in  his  father’s  house,  with  servants  and  everybody 
yielding  to  his  every  wish.  But  Joseph  made  the  best  of  it,  and  he  showed  himself  so 
diligent  and  so  obliging  that  Potiphar  was  very  much  pleased.  *.  p 

Before  long  Joseph  was  made  overseer  in  the  house  and  over  all  that  Potiphar 
owned.  It  was  Joseph  who  decided  what  should  be  bought  and  how  everything  should 
be  taken  care  of.  Potiphar  troubled  himself  no  more  about  his  household  or  his 
business  affairs.  He  simply  ate  and  drank  what  was  set  before  him. 

After  this  Potiphar  became  richer  and  richer.  Whatever  Joseph  did  prospered. 
For  the  Lord  was  with  him  and  blessed  the  work  of  his  hands. 

Matters  might  have  gone  on  smoothly  for  many  years  perhaps,  if  there  had  been 
no  one  except  Potiphar  and  Joseph.  But  Potiphar  had  a  wife.  One  day  the  wife 
asked  Joseph  to  do  something  which  was  wrong,  and  Joseph  refused.  This  made  the 
woman  angry,  and  she  vowed  she  would  have  Joseph  punished  for  not  doing  as  she 
wished. 

When  Potiphar  returned  home,  his  wife  told  him  a  lie,  saying  that  Joseph  had 
done  what  was  not  right,  and  could  no  longer  be  trusted. 

Potiphar  believed  what  his  wicked  wife  said.  He  had  always  trusted  Joseph. 
So  he  was  all  the  more  furious  to  think  that  Joseph  had  deceived  him.  He  called 
five  soldiers  and  ordered  them  to  take  Joseph  to  prison  at  once. 

*  Miss  C.  S.  Griffin,  the  author  of  these  “Bible  Stories  for  Little  Children”  has  reserved  all  publishing  rights. 
Readers  of  Teachers'  Magazine,  who  desire  to  have  this  feature  continued  next  year,  are  requested  to  address  a 
postal  card  to  the  editor  expressing  their  wishes  in  the  matter,  together  with  any  other  suggestions  they  may  have 
for  rendering  the  magazine  still  more  helpful  than  it  has  been. 
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Poor  Joseph!  Only  a  short  time  before  he  was  a  free  and  happy  boy,  wandering 
about  the  fields  with  his  brothers  among  the  sheep,  and  wearing  the  new  coat  as  a, 
special  proof  of  his  father’s  love. 

Then  he  had  been  put  down  in  the  dark  pit  by  his  jealous  brothers.  He  had  been 
taken  out  again  when  they  decided  that  he  was  not  to  be  killed  after  all,  and  he  had 
been  sold  to  the  unknown  merchants.  He  had  come  all  that  long,  tiresome  journey  to 
Egypt,  and  there  he  had  been  sold  again,  this  time  as  a  slave. 

As  a  servant  in  Potiphar’s  house  he  had  done  his  very  best  with  whatever  he 
was  given  to  do.  Potiphar  had  learned  to  trust  him,  and  had  made  him  overseer  of 
all  his  house.  It  was  through  no  fault  of  Joseph’s  that  Potiphar  had  been  displeased. 

And  now  he  was  in  prison.  What  would  happen  to  him  next?  He  did  not  know, 
but  God  did  not  forget  him  there  in  his  dark  cell.  Greater  things  were  in  store  for 
Joseph  than  he  had  ever  thought  of,  in  the  days  when  he  wondered  what  was  meant 
by  his  strange  dreams  about  the  sheaves,  and  the  sun,  moon  and  stars. 

What  happened  to  Joseph  in  the  prison  and  afterwards,  we  shall  soon  see. 

Joseph  in  Prison 

In  the  prison  Joseph  soon  showed  that  he  was  to  be  trusted,  just  as  he  had  done 
in  Potiphar’s  house.  When  the  keeper  found  him  quiet  and  obedient,  he  allowed 
Joseph  as  much  liberty  as  was  possible  inside  the  prison  walls.  Finally  Joseph  was 
given  charge  of  all  the  other  prisoners. 

He  was  compelled  no  longer  to  stay  locked  up  in  a  cell.  He  could  go  about  as 
he  pleased.  He  watched  what  the  other  prisoners  were  doing,  and  took  care  that 

they  did  not  escape. 

Now  it  happened  that  both  the  king’s  chief  butler  and  his  chief  baker  offended 
their  master,  the  King  of  Egypt.  King  Pharaoh  was  greatly  displeased  with  the  chief 
butler  and  the  chief  baker,  so  he  had  them  locked  up  in  the  prison  where  Joseph  was. 

The  chief  butler  and  the  chief  baker  were  put  in  Joseph’s  care,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  look  after  them  especially. 

When  Joseph  went  to  their  part  of  the  prison  one  morning,  he  found  both  the 
chief  butler  and  the  chief  baker  looking  very  sad.  “Why  are  you  so  unhappy  this 
morning?”  he  asked. 
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“Oh,”  they  replied,  “each  of  us  had  a  very  strange  dream  last  night.  There  is  no 
one  here  to  explain  to  us  what  the  dream  means.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  un¬ 
happy.” 

“God  alone  knows  the  exact  meaning  of  dreams,”  Joseph  said,  “but  let  me  know 
what  you  dreamed.  Perhaps  I  can  tell  something  about  what  these  dreams  mean  to 
you.” 

The  chief  butler  told  his  dream  first.  “I  dreamed,”  he  said,  “that  a  vine  stood  be¬ 
fore  me.  On  the  vine  were  three  branches.  These  three  branches  sent  out  buds  and 
blossoms.  Then  clusters  of  grapes  grew  on  the  branches,  which  ripened  into  purple 
fruit.  In  one  hand  I  held  the  king’s  drinking  cup.  With  the  other  hand  I  picked  off 
the  grapes  and  pressed  the  juice  into  the  cup.  Then  I  placed  the  cup  in  the  king’s  hand 
and  the  king  drank  from  it.” 

“This  is  the  meaning  of  your  dream,”  said  Joseph.  “The  three  branches  stand  for 
three  days.  Within  three  days  the  king  will  let  you  out  of  prison  and  will  make  you 
chief  butler  again.  And  now  I  ask  a  favor  of  you.  When  you  are  near  the  king  once 
more,  ask  that  he  free  me  from  prison.  Tell  him  that  I  was  stolen  away  from  my 
country  and  that  I  have  done  nothing  for  which  they  should  put  me  into  this  dun¬ 
geon.” 

The  chief  baker  had  listened  to  all  that  Joseph  said.  “My  dream,”  he  thought 
to  himself,”  probably  means  that  something  good  is  coming  to  me,  too.  I  had  better 
tell  it  at  once.” 

“I  dreamed,”  he  said  to  Joseph,  “that  I  carried  on  my  head  three  baskets  of 
white  bread.  The  top  basket  was  full  of  cakes  for  the  king.  And  there  came  some 
birds  and  ate  the  cakes  from  the  basket.” 

“Your  dream,”  Joseph  answered,  “bodes  ill  for  you.  The  three  baskets  mean 
three  days  for  you  also.  Within  three  days  the  king  will  have  you  hanged.  The 
birds  will  come  and  eat  the  flesh  from  your  bones,  as  your  body  hangs  from  the  tree.” 

The  chief  butler  was  full  of  joy  at  Joseph’s  words,  for  in  three  days  he  would 
serve  the  king  once  more.  But  the  chief  baker  was  sad  that  his  dream  predicted  his 
death. 

All  that  Joseph  had  said  came  true.  On  the  third  day  was  the  birthday  of  the 
king,  and  Pharaoh  made  a  great  feast.  The  chief  butler  was  restored  to  his  old  position, 
and  he  placed  the  cup  in  Pharaoh’s  hand.  •  On  the  same  day  the  chief  baker  was 
hanged.  ..  . 
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You  will  remember  how  readily  the  chief  butler  had  promised  to  ask  King 
Pharaoh  that  Joseph  might  be  freed.  But  after  he  was  safely  out  of  prison  he  for¬ 
got  all  about  Joseph. 


For  two  long  years  Joseph  was  kept  shut  up  in  the  dark  prison.  Now  it  happened 
one  night  that  King  Pharaoh  had  two  very  remarkable  dfeams.  When  he  awoke  in 

the  morning  he  thought  to  himself,  “I  wish  I  knew  what  these  strange  dreams  mean.” 

t|  j  •  .  •  V  i 

As  soon  as  King  Pharaoh  was  dressed  he  ordered  all  the  wise  and  learned  men  of 

'  v  >  ,  \ )  }  * 

his  kingdom  to  come  together.  When  they  had  gathered  in  the  king’s  palace  he  told 
his  remarkable  dreams  to  them,  and  asked  what  their  meaning  was. 

The  wise  men  thought  of  this  thing  and  that.  They  put  their  heads  together  and 
looked  very  wise.  But  the  more  they  thought,  the  less  they  seemed  to  know  about 
the  dreams.  The  excitement  grew  when  the  king  became  impatient  and  told  the 
wise  men  that  they  must  find  out  the  meaning.  What  were  the  wise  men  to  do? 


The  chief  butler  heard  what  was  going  on,  and  now,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
left  the  prison,  he  thought  of  Joseph.  He  went  at  once  to  King  Pharaoh.  Bending  low 
before  his  master  he  said,  “My  lord  king,  I  know  of  some  one  who  can  tell  you  the 
meaning  of  your  dreams.  I  have  done  wrong,  not  to  have  thought  of  this  man  long 
before  this  day.  When  I  was  in  prison  two  years  ago,  the  chief  baker  and  I  both  had 
strange  dreams.  There  was  a  young  man,  a  Hebrew  servant,  to  whom  we  told  our 
dreams  and  he  explained  their  meaning  to  us.  What  he  told  us  came  true  to  the  very 
letter.  The  chief  baker  was  hanged,  as  the  man  said  he  would  be,  and  I  was  given  back 
my  place  in  your  household,  O  kingl  That  young  Hebrew  may  yet  be  in  prison.” 


King  Pharaoh  sent  at  once  to  the  prison,  and  Joseph  was  brought  to  the  palace 
at  once.  Before  Joseph  appeared  before  the  king  he  shaved  himself  and  put  on  his  best 
clothing.  When  he  was  properly  dressed,  Joseph  went  in  to  the  king. 


“I  have  heard,”  said  King  Pharaoh  as  he  saw  the  young  man,  “that  you  can  ex¬ 
plain  dreams.  I  have  had  a  dream  which  troubles  me  very  much.  There  is  none 
among  all  my  wise  men  who  can  interpret  it.  Will  you  give  me  the  meaning  of  it?” 

“I  cannot  explain  the  meaning  of  dreams  myself,”  said  Joseph  modestly,  “but 
God  will  give  you  a  good  answer  through  me.” 

Then  the  king  told  Joseph  his  dreams.  “I  dreamed,”  he  said,  “that  I  was  standing 
by  the  bank  of  a  river.  And  there  came  up  out  of  the  river  seven  fine,  fat  cattle;  and 
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they  walked  about  eating  the  grass  by  the  river  bank.  Close  behind  them  seven  other 
cattle  came  up  from  the  river,  and  these  were  lean  and  bony.  I  never  saw  in  all  Egypt 
such  miserable  looking,  lean,  bony  cattle.  These  ugly,  lean  cattle  did  eat  up  the  seven 
fat  cattle.  And  after  they  had  eaten  them  up  they  were  just  as  ugly  and  lean  as  before. 
One  would  never  have  known  that  they  had  seven  fat  cattle  in  their  stomachs.” 

“When  I  had  seen  these. things,”  continued  the  king,  “I  woke  up.  But  I  soon  fell 
asleep  again  and  dreamed  that  a  stalk  of  corn  grew  up  from  the  earth,  and  on  the  stalk 
were  seven  ears,  full  and  good.  Soon  after  this  another  stalk  grew  from  the  ground. 
This  also  had  seven  ears,  but  the  ears  were  withered,  thin,  and  blighted  by  the  east  wind. 
The  seven  thin  ears  swallowed  up  the  seven  good  ears — now  tell  me,  Joseph,  what  do 
these  dreams  foretell?” 

Every  one  in  the  king’s  presence  looked  at  Joseph.  He  was  not  afraid.  He  knew 
God  would  help  him.  Without  hesitating  he  said:  “Both  dreams  mean  the  same  thing. 
The  Lord,  my  God,  whom  I  worship,  has  shown  you  in  those  dreams  what  he  is  about 
to  do.  1  he  seven  fat  cattle  and  the  seven  good  ears  mean  seven  years.  There  will  be 
seven  years  of  plenty  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  So  much  corn  will  grow  that 
the  people  will  not  be  able  to  eat  it  all. 

“The  lean  cattle  and  the  thin  ears  withered  by  the  east  wind  mean  another  seven 
years.  After  the  seven  years  of  plenty  are  ended  there  will  be  seven  years  of  famine, 
when  nothing  at  all  will  grow.  The  people  will  suffer  greatly  from  hunger.  They 
will  cry  for  bread  and  there  will  be  none  to  be  had.  The  seven  years  of  plenty 
>  will  be  forgotten  in  Egypt.  The  famine  will  kill  many.  The  king  has  dreamed  the 
same  dream  twice  because  God  will  soon  bring  these  things  to  pass.” 

King  Pharaoh  did  not  doubt  what  Joseph  foretold.  “What  can  I  do,”  he  asked, 
“to  save  my  people  from  the  dreadful  years  of  famine?” 

“If  the  king  will  hear  me  speak,”  Joseph  answered,  “he  will  look  about  for  some 
man  who  is  honest  and  wise  and  let  him  be  obeyed  by  all  the  people  of  Egypt.  Let 
King  Pharaoh  do  this  and  let  him  appoint  also  officers  who  will  gather  in  one-fifth  of 
all  corn  that  grows  when  the  harvest  is  rich  and  plenty.  Then  let  these  officers  lay 
up  the  corn  and  other  food  that  will  keep,  in  big  store-houses  where  it  will  be  safe. 
When  the  years  of  famine  come  and  the  land  brings  forth  no  food,  then  the  people 
may  go  to  these  storehouses  and  buy  grain.  If  this  is  done  the  people  will  not  have  to 
perish  from  hunger.” 

The  king  and  all  the  wise  people  who  stood  about  the  throne  were  much  pleased  at 
the  words  of  Joseph.  King  Pharaoh  rose  and  said  to  those  near  him,  “Can  we  find  a 
wiser  and  better  man  that  this  Joseph,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  is?” 
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To  Joseph  the  king  said,  “Since  God  has  shown  you  all  these  things,  there  is  no  one 
wiser  and  more  honest  than  you.  It  is  my  wish  that  you  shall  be  over  my  house, 
and  my  people  shall  be  ruled  by  you.  Only  on  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  you. 
See,  I  have  set  you  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.” 

What  a  wonderful  change!  W^as  it  not?  An  hour  before  Joseph  was  a  prisoner  in  a 
dark  dungeon;  now  he  is  ruler  over  all  Egypt,  and  next  in  power  to  King  Pharaoh 
himself. 

The  king  now  took  his  signet  ring  and  put  it  upon  Joseph’s  hand.  He  also  hung  a 
gold  chain  around  Joseph’s  neck  and  gave  him  a  robe  of  the  whitest  and  finest  linen. 
Then  he  ordered  a  chariot  to  be  brought  for  Joseph  to  ride  in. 

And  as  Joseph  rode  in  state  through  the  streets,  servants  ran  ahead  crying,  Bow 
the  knee.  Pharaoh  has  made  Joseph  ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.” 

Joseph  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  became  the  ruler  of  Egypt.  He  went  over  the 
whole  country  and  saw  that  all  was  done  as  he  said. 

When  the  seven  years  of  plenty  came,  the  earth  brought  forth  more  food  than  the 
Egyptians  had  ever  seen  before.  Joseph  ordered  many  storehouses  built  in  the  cities. 
Here  the  grain  was  laid  up.  No  one  could  even  guess  how  many  bushels  of  corn  were 
stored  away  in  those  great  buildings.  So  much  was  there  of  food.  Then  came  the  seven 
years  of  famine,  as  Joseph  had  predicted.  When  the  people  were  suffering  with  hun¬ 
ger  they  went  to  King  Pharaoh  and  asked  for  food.  But  Pharaoh  sent  them  to  Joseph 
and  said,  “Do  what  Joseph  says  to  you.” 

The  people  went  to  Joseph  and  asked  for  corn.  Then  he  opened  the  great  store¬ 
houses  and  sold  to  the  Egyptians  the  food  they  needed,  so  that  not  one  of  them  died  from 
hunger. 


Old  Glory 

By  the  driven  snow-white  and  the  living  blood-red 
Of  my  bars,  and  their  heaven  of  stars  overhead, 
By  the  symbol  conjoined  by  them  all  skyward  cast, 
As  I  float  from  the  steeple,  or  flap  at  the  mast, 
Or  droop  o’er  the  sod  where  the  long  grasses  nod, 
My  name  is  as  old  as  the  glory  of  God, 

So  I  came  by  the  name  of  Old  Glory. 

— James  W.  Riley. 
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The  Story  Hour 


By  Florence 

How  Dick  Watched  the  Chickens 

Dick  was  a  little  black  and  brown  dog.  He 
was  full  of  mischief  and  fun,  but  he  was  good 
and  kind.  If  he  had  not  been  kind  he  would 
never  have  watched  the  chickens  so  carefully. 

Dick  loved  Baby  Lily  and  he  often  played 
with  her  and  watched  her,  too.  If  she  ran  far 
from  the  house  he  would  take  her  little  dress  in 
his  mouth  and  carefully  lead  her  back  to  her 
mamma. 

Dick  sometimes  played  with  the  kitten,  too. 
He  would  run  after  her  and  chase  her  until  he 
was  tired  and  then  he  would  take  her  head  care¬ 
fully  in  his  mouth  and  carry  her  back  to  the 
mamma  cat. 

One  morning  papa  found  ten  little  yellow 
chickens  in  old  Biddy’s  nest.  He  took  old  Biddy 
and  her  babies  and  put  them  into  a  little  house 
with  a  door  made  of  slats.  Biddy  could  not 
get  out  of  this  house  and  run  off  with  her  little 
ones,  but  the  chickens  could  go  in  and  out  as 
often  as  they  pleased. 

Dick  watched  papa  and  Biddy  and  the  chick¬ 
ens.  He  thought,  “Now  I  will  have  some  fun !” 
But  papa  said,  “Dick,  those  are  our  nice  little 
chickens;  don’t  you  touch  them!” 

Then  Dick  looked  very  sad  and  lay  down  in 
the  grass  near  the  chicken-house.  He  watched 
them  carefully.  They  would  run  off  a  little 
way  and  Biddy  would  call  “Cluck,  cluck,”  and 
back  they  would  run  to  her  as  fast  as  they 
could. 

One  little  chicken,  Dick  thought,  was  very 
bold  and  naughty,  and  he  was  afraid  it  would 
get  into  trouble.  Sometimes  when  Biddy  called 
it  would  run  away  as  fast  as  it  could  and  try 
not  to  hear  her  “Cluck,  cluck.”  Dick  watched 
this  little  chicken  and  pretty  soon,  sure  enough, 
it  did  get  into  trouble. 

Back  of  the  chicken-house  the  grass  was  tall 
and  thick  and  stiff,  but  the  little  chicken  did 
not  know  this.  When  it  saw  a  bug  jump  in 
the  tall  grass  the  little  chicken  jumped  into  the 
tall  grass,  too. 

Dick  watched  the  chicken  and  began  to 
tremble. 

Soon  the  little  bug  jumped  away,  but  the  lit¬ 
tle  chicken  could  not  get  away,  for  it  was 
caught  in  the  tall,  thick  grass.  How  it  did  cry, 
“Peep-peep!”  But  Biddy  could  not  go  to  the 
little  chicken  and  the  little  chicken  could  not 
get  away. 

Poor  Biddy!  Poor  chicken!  Poor  Dick! 
What  could  they  do?  Dick  thought  and 
thought! 

“I  cannot  lead  it  back  like  Lily,  for  it  has  no 
dress.  What  shall  I  do?  If  I  should  take  it 
as  I  do  the  kitten  would  I  hurt  it?  But  papa 
said  ‘Don’t  touch !’  ” 
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The  little  chicken  began  to  cry  harder  than 
before,  “Peep,  peep,  peep,  peep!” 

It  was  more  than  Dick  could  bear.  He  ran 
to  the  chicken,  opened  his  mouth  and  shut  it 
carefully  over  the  little  chicken.  Then  he  car¬ 
ried  it  safely  back  to  Mamma  Biddy. 


The  Game  Cock 

It  was  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon  in  June. 
Henry  had  read  his  book  all  thru.  He  had 
eaten  all  his  candy  and  nuts.  He  had  teased 
the  cat  till  it  ran  up  a  tree,  and  now  there  was 
nothing  to  do.  Henry  lay  on  the  ground, 
looked  at  the  grass,  kicked  his  toes  in  the  earth 
and  wondered  what  to  do  next. 

Now  a  strange  thing  truly  did  happen. 
There  dropped  from  the  sky  above,  right  down 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  him,  a  little  chicken. 

Henry  rubbed  his  eyes,  he  must  be  dream¬ 
ing!  But  surely  he  heard  a  “peep-peep,”  and 
surely  that  was  a  chicken.  ’Twas  a  poor  little 
thing  without  any  feathers  at  all  except  just 
one  in  its  tail. 

It  could  not  tell  its  story.  “Peep-peep”  was 
all  it  could  say. 

Henry  stopped  rubbing  his  eyes  and  jumped 
up  and  ran  after  the  chicken,  but  in  catching  it 
he  pulled  out  its  last  little  feather. 

Henry  took  the  chicken  into  the  house. 

Mamma  wanted  to  make  a  dress  for  it,  but 
Henry  said  it  was  June  and  he  guessed  the 
chicken  was  better  off  as  it  was. 

Mamma  thought  some  hawk  must  have  stolen 
the  little  chicken  from  its  mother  and  perhaps 
had  carried  it  a  long  way  in  its  claws  and  then 
had  dropped  it,  for  certainly  it  came  from  the 
sky. 

“Poor  little  chicken,”  Henry  said  as  it  lay 
trembling  in  his  hand.  “You  shall  be  my  game 
cock  and  I  will  be  very  kind  to  you.” 

Now,  a  game  cock,  you  must  know,  is  a  very 
fine  bird.  All  his  feathers  are  smooth  and  slick, 
his  tail  is  long  and  graceful,  and  tho  he  is  a 
very  small  bird  he  holds  his  head  very  high. 
This  little  chicken  was  so  homely  and  funny 
that  every  one  who  saw  him  had  to  laugh. 

Did  the  little  chicken  care?  Not  a  bit.  He 
was  very  happy.  He  had  a  nice  box  to  sleep  in 
and  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink.  There  was  no 
one  to  trouble  him  in  the  least.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  grow,  and  how  he  did  grow !  His 
legs  became  very  long  and  yellow,  his  head 
grew  very  big  and  on  top  was  a  red  comb;  his 
wings  became  strong  and  large.  Soon  smooth 
feathers,  light  brown  and  yellow,  covered  his 
body. 

One  day  the  game  cock  was  drinking  water 
from  a  bright  tin  pan  and  he  saw  himself. 
How  beautiful  he  was!  He  flapped  his  great 
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yellow  wings,  lifted  up  his  big  head  and  began 
to  crow. 

No  wonder  he  was  proud,  for  every  one  who 
saw  him  now  said:  “What  a  beautiful  Buff- 
cochin  rooster!” 

But  Henry  always  laughed  and  said,  “That’s 
my  little  game  cock!” 

But  the  rooster  never  learned  to  talk,  and 
never  told  his  story,  so  Henry  never  knew  how 
he  came  to  have  a  “little  game  cock.” 


Beauty  and  the  Beast 

Once  upon  a  time  a  rich  merchant  had  three 
daughters.  He  liked  them  all  very  much,  but 
he  loved  the  youngest  best  because  she  was  so 
good.  He  always  called  her  Beauty. 

One  day  this  rich  merchant  lost  nearly  all  of 
his  money  and  became  very  poor.  He  could  no 
longer  live  in  his  great  city  house.  So  he 
moved  to  a  small  country  cottage. 

The  two  older  sisters  were  very  unhappy,  but 
Beauty  said,  “Never  mind,  dear  papa,  we  will 
be  happy  anyway,  and  I  will  work  so  hard  that 
you  will  forget  you  are  poor.” 

One  sister,  whose  name  was  Dressalinda, 
said,  “We  can  have  no  new  gowns!”  and  the 
other,  whose  name  was  Marigold,  said,  “Nor 
any  money  to  spend!” 

But  Beauty  kissed  her  father  and  promised 
to  be  good,  and  she  was.  Every  morning  she 
rose  before  the  sisters  were  awake,  cooked 
breakfast  and  tidied  up  the  house.  All  day 
Beauty  was  busy  and  made  her  father  happier 
than  he  had  ever  been  before,  while  her  sisters 
were  idle  and  cross. 

One  day  the  father  went  to  the  city,  expect¬ 
ing  to  get  some  money  that  a  man  owed  him. 

“Do  bring  me  a  new  gown,  father!”  cried 
Dressalinda. 

“And  me  a  purse  of  gold!”  cried  Marigold. 

“And  what  will  my  Beauty  have?”  asked  the 
father  as  he  kissed  her  good-bye. 

“A  rose,  father,”  she  replied,  for  she  knew 
that  would  cost  very  little.  So  the  father  went 
off  to  town,  but  he  did  not  get  his  money  after 
all,  so  he  came  home  very  slowly,  for  he  felt 
very  sad.  As  he  passed  a  garden  he  saw  a 
lovely  rose.  “My  Beauty  shall  have  her  pres¬ 
ent,”  he  said.  And  tho  he  knew  it  was  very 
wrong,  he  reached  over  the  fence  to  steal  the 
rose.  Just  as  he  broke  the  stem  he  heard  a 
loud  growling  and  saw  a  dreadful  beast  coming 
to  eat  him. 

“Oh,  good  Beast,”  he  cried,  “I  did  not  mean 
to  do  wrong.  I  am  a  respectable  merchant.” 

“A  respectable  merchant  would  never  steal 
a  rose;  I  must  eat  you  up.” 

The  man  begged  so  pitifully  that  the  Beast 
said,  “Well,  go  home,  and  to-morrow  morning 
either  come  to  me  or  send  one  of  your  three 
daughters  for  me  to  eat.” 

The  poor  father  was  now  more  unhappy  than 
ever,  and  even  Beauty  was  unhappy  when  she 
heard  all  about  the  trouble  that  was  to  come. 
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She  ran  up  to  him,  put  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  kissed  him  and  said,  “Good-night.” 

The  next  morning  Beauty  woke  very  early 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  her  father  and  then  ran 
off  to  the  Beast’s  house. 

Thru  the  garden  to  the  house  ran  Beauty, 
then  into  the  house  to  the  dining-room.  The 
table  was  set  for  two,  and  everything  was  very 
beautiful.  Beauty  stood  looking  about  and 
wondering  how  soon  the  Beast  would  come  to 
eat  her,  when  she  heard  a  gruff  voice  say, 
“Good-morning,  Beauty.” 

There  stood  the  Beast,  who  was  just  as  ugly 
as  everything  in  his  house  was  beautiful. 

“Good-morning,  Beast,”  said  Beauty  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  harm  you,”  said  the  Beast. 
“Will  you  sit  down  to  breakfast?” 

Beauty  did  so,  but  it  was  a  very  quiet  meal, 
for  neither  spoke  until  breakfast  was  over, 
when  the  Beast  said:  “Beauty,  you  are  just 
the  kind  of  a  little  girl  I  would  like  always  to 
pour  my  coffee.  Will  you  marry  me?” 

“Oh,  no,  thank  you,  Beast,”  said  Beauty. 

The  Beast  looked  very  sad,  but  he  said  no 
more  and  soon  went  away.  After  that  every 
morning  at  breakfast  the  Beast  would  say, 
“Will  you  marry  me,  Beauty?”  and  Beauty 
would  always  reply,  “Oh,  no,  thank  you,  Beast.” 

But  the  Beast  was  still  very  kind  to  Beauty. 
All  day  long  she  played  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
where  she  had  everything  she  could  wish,  ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  her  father,  and  she  did  long  to 
see  him.  One  day  she  asked  the  Beast  if  she 
might  run  home  for  a  little  while  to  tell  her 
father  that  she  had  not  been  eaten,  but  that 
she  was  very  happy  indeed. 

“Yes,  run  home,  Beauty,”  said  the  Beast, 
“but  be  sure  to  come  back  for  breakfast.  I 
shall  die  if  you  don’t.” 

Beauty  promised  that  she  would.  Her  father 
was  very  glad  to  see  his  dear  child  again,  but 
her  sisters  felt  jealous  because  she  had  so  many 
beautiful  things  and  at  night  they  gave  her 
something  to  drink  that  made  her  sleep  too 
long,  and  when  she  awoke  it  was  dinner  time 
instead  of  being  before  breakfast. 

Beauty  ran  to  the  Beast’s  house  as  fast  as 
she  could  go.  She  had  broken  her  promise  and 
she  loved  the  kind  Beast  even  if  he  was  so  ugly, 
and  now  perhaps  he  was  dead.  Yes,  as  she 
came  near  the  house  she  saw  the  Beast  lying 
in  the  garden.  She  ran  to  him,  crying  very 
hard.  The  Beast  seemed  quite  dead. 

Little  Beauty  kneeled  down  and  put  her 
arms  around  the  Beast’s  neck  and  cried :  “Oh, 
dear  Beast,  I  am  so  sorry.  I  love  you  so  much, 
you  are  so  good !”  And  then  the  Beast  waked 
up,  for  he  was  not  dead,  but  instead  of  an  ugly 
old  Beast,  Beauty  saw  a  Prince  in  a  blue  and 
silver  court  suit. 

The  beautiful  Prince  had  been  changed  into 
an  ugly  beast  by  a  wicked  magician,  but  Beau¬ 
ty’s  kiss  of  love  had  made  him  the  charming 
Prince  once  more. 
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Again  the  Beast,  now  the  Prince,  said :  “Will  So  they  were  married  and  lived  very  happily, 
you  marry  me,  Beauty  ?”  And  Beauty  replied,  and  if  they  are  not  dead  they  are  living  still  in 
“Oh,  yes,  thank  you.”  the  palace  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  rose  garden. 

Reproduction  Stories 


A  gentle  dragon-fly  once  flew  into  a  school¬ 
room  by  mistake.  The  foolish  children  cried 
and  tried  to  hide  under  the  desks.  The  poor 
dragon-fly  was  as  much  frightened  as  they 
were.  Soon  it  found  its  way  out  of  the  window 
again,  and  was  glad  to  get  back  to  the  fields. 


Once  a  little  speckled  trout  was  sporting  in  a 
brook.  All  at  once  it  found  itself  going  very 
fast  with  the  stream.  Before  it  had  time  to 
wonder  what  had  happened  it  felt  itself  going 
down,  down,  down,  and  the  water  with  it, 
bumpety-bump,  over  rock  after  rock,  until  with 
one  last  bounce,  it  rose  to  the  surface  in  a  pool 
below.  Astonished  and  out  of  breath,  the  little 
fish  looked  back  and  saw  that  it  had  tumbled 
over  a  waterfall. 


Three  boys  were  playing  tag  near  a  river 
bank.  One  of  them  slipped  and  fell  into  the 
water.  The  boys  shouted  for  help.  Not  one 
of  the  three  could  swim.  Suddenly  a  big  dog 
came  dashing  along.  He  jumped  into  the 
water  and  swam  out  to  the  drowning  boy.  He 
caught  him  by  the  coat  and  swam  back  with 
him  to  land. 


Five  little  girls  were  having  a  picnic  in  the 
woods.  A  frog  hopped  right  into  the  midst  of 
them.  Four  of  the  little  girls  ran  away  scream¬ 
ing.  The  frog  was  frightened  quite  as  much 
as  the  little  girls.  He  hopped  away  as  fast  as 
he  could  to  get  back  to  his  own  little  family. 
Then  the  four  little  girls  returned  to  their  pic¬ 
nic  baskets.  “Weren’t  you  frightened  at  all, 
Ella?”  they  asked  the  little  girl  who  had  stayed 
in  her  place.  “Why  no !”  Ella  said,  “why 
should  I  be  afraid  ?  The  frog  has  no  teeth  and 
cannot  bite.” 


The  Bee  and  the  Dove 

One  day  a  bee  fell  into  the  water.  A  dove 
was  sitting  on  a  tree  and  saw  the  bee  fall.  “If 
I  do  not  save  her  the  bee  will  die,”  the  dove 
thought.  So  she  picked  off  a  leaf  and  let  it 
drop  into  the  water.  The  bee  got  on  the  leaf 
and  was  saved.  She  was  very  thankful  to  the 
dove. 

A  few  days  later  a  hunter  came  to  shoot  the 
dove.  The  bee  was  flying  by  and  saw  it.  “If 
I  do  not  save  her  she  will  die,”  the  bee  thought. 
So  she  stung  the  hunter’s  hand  and  made  him 
miss  his  aim. 

The  dove  was  saved  and  flew  away.  She 
was  very  thankful  to  the  bee. 


The  Bobolink  and  the  Chick-a-dee 

A  Bobolink  and  a  chick-a-dee 
Sang  a  sweet  duet  in  the  apple-tree, 

“When  I’m  in  good  voice,”  said  the  chick-a-dee, 
“I  sing  like  you  to  ‘High’  C,  ‘High’  C ; 

But  I’ve  caught  such  a  cold 

That  for  love  or  for  gold 

I  can  only  sing  chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee.” 

M.  Ella  Preston. 


Suppose 

S  u  ppose — sup-p-o-s-e — 

Well,  just  suppose 
Some  day  my  mother’d  say, 

“You  needn’t  go  to  school,  my 
dear, 

Just  stay  at  home  and  play. 

And  here’s  a  box  of  chocolate 
creams” 

(Or  something  quite  as  good). 

“Eat  all  you  want!” — Oh,  just 
suppose, 

Suppose  my  mother  should ! 

E.  L.  Sylvester. 


POCAHONTAS 

This  figure  was  introduced  in  a  series  of  tableaux  given  by  fourth 
grade  pupils  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City,  to 
represent  the  part  played  by  the  Indians  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country.  The  tableaux  which  are  described  on  page  387  would  make 
an  interesting  figure  of  the  Closing  Day  exercises. 


The  Study  of  Leaf  Forms 


The  study  of  the  various  forms  of  leaves  is 
always  delightful  to  pupils.  Very  valuable  ob¬ 
servation  work  can  be  done  by  gathering  the 
leaves  of  various  trees  and  plants,  the  speci¬ 
mens  to  be  brought  by  pupils,  if  possible,  and 
identifying  the  forms  by  comparison  with  one 
another.  As  in  all  nature  work,  careful  use 
should  be  made  of  the  notebook.  The  following 
outline  may  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard,  to 
be  copied  into  the  notebook  and  filled  out  for 
each  leaf  identified: 


1.  Name  of  plant  or  tree 

2.  Shape  of  Leaf 

3.  Location  . 

4.  Date 


Apple 
Elm 
Locust 
Buckthorn 
Raspberry 
Boxwood 
Chickweed 

TRILOBATE 

Columbine 

Mignonete 


A  Reference  List 

OVATE  (OVAL-SHAPED) 
Pennyroyal 
Trillium 
Pea 
Bean 
Pansy 
Lady’s-Ear 


Drop 


(THREE-LOBED) 

Golden  Currant 
Tulip  Tree 

ORBICULAR  (CIRCLE-SHAPED) 
Nasturtium  Creeping  Trefoil 

Horseshoe  Geranium  Cabbage  ^ 

Round-leaved  Pyrola 


OBLONG 


V#.- 


Rhododendron 
Mullein 
Horse  Mint 
Wild  Plum 
Wild  Black  Cherry 


Cranberry 

Swamp  Huckleberry 
Fox  Glove 
Swamp  Rose 
Oak 


t* 


ACEROSE  (NEEDLE-SHAPED) 

Pine  Larch 

Hemlock  V  &  Yew 

Fir  Juniper 

Spruce 

RENIFORM  (KIDNEY-SHAPED) 

Cowslip  &£  Canada  Violet 

Ground  Ivy  Scarlet  Geranium 

Bloodroot  Wild  Ginger 

SAGITTATE  (ARROW-SHAPED)  V 
Climbing  False  Buck-  Arrow-head,  Arum 
wheat  V^Wild  Morning-Glory 

Arrow-leaved  Tear 
Thumb 

LINEAR  (LIKE  A  LINE) 

Butter-and-Eggs  Onion 

Pin-Leaf  Star  of  Bethlehem 

Carnation  Rush 

Spring  Beauty 


ELLIPTICAL  (ELLIPSE-SHAPED) 
St.  Johns  wort  Hydrangea 


LANCEOLATE  (LANCE-SHAPED) 


Meadow  Lily 
Wild  Sunflower 
Pipsissewa 
Sumach 
Mountain  Ash 
Boneset 

Fringed  Gentian 
Snake  Head 


Willow 

Walnut 

Sweet  William 
Dwarf  Primrose 
Poison  Hemlock 
Tobacco 
Snap  Dragon 


SPATULATE  (SPATULA-SHAPED) 

Winter  Cress  Bluets  (radical  leaves) 

Hawkweed 


HASTATE  (SPEAR-SHAPED) 

Black  Bindweed  Purple  Loosestrife 

Spinach 

CUNEATE  (WEDGE-SHAPED) 

Water  Pimpernel 
PALMATE  (HAND-SHAPED) 

Horse  Chestnut  Sugar  Maple 

Melon  Lupine 

Virginia  Creeper  Castor  Bean 

CORDATE  (  HEART-SHAPED  ) 
Common  Morning-  Rhubarb 
Glory  Hollyhock 

Violet  Brass  Wood 

Lilac  Pumpkin 

Poplar  Sunflower 

Catnip  Hazelnut 

Hepatica  Colt’s  Foot 

CONNATE 

Honeysuckle  (upper  pairs) 


Hickory 


OBOVATE 

Some  Oaks 


The  Trillium 

The  following,  or  something  similar,  may  be 
written  upon  the  blackboard  for  sight  reading, 
or  told  the  children  for  reproduction: 

THE  TRILLIUM 

The  trillium  is  a  plant  that  grows  in  the 
woods.  This  kind  has  three  white  petals,  three 
green  leaves,  and  three  green  sepals.  It  is 
called  trillium  because  all  its  parts  are  in  threes. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  “wake-robin”  because  it 
wakes  up  and  begins  to  blossom  in  the  early 
spring  when  the  robins  come. 

What  a  pleasant  time  it  must  have  out  in  the 
woods!  The  winds  blow  softly  and  the  tril- 
liums  nod  their  snowy  heads  to  their  neighbors, 
the  little  blue  violets,  over  on  the  green  mossy 
bank. 

The  violets  smile  and  nod  back.  What  do 
you  think  they  say  to  each  other? 
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Home  Geography 

By  Emilie  V.  JACOBS,  Supervising  Principal,  Philadelphia 


X.  Direction 

1.  Necessity  for  studying  directions. 

a.  Travel, — going  about  city,  or  from  place 

to  place. 

b.  Location, — to  locate  rivers,  islands,  etc. 

2.  Teaching  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

Lesson  I. 

Given  in  schoolyard  at  11 :30  a.  m. 

Materials, — yardstick,  chalk,  mariner’s  com¬ 
pass,  weather-vane. 

1.  North: — Shadow  of  stick. 

Shadow  of  pupils. 

2.  South : — The  sun  at  noon. 

3.  Holding  stick  to  pavement,  draw  line 
along  shadow.  Mark  “north.”  Consult  weath¬ 
er  vane  and  “compass.”  Draw  “south”  line 
opposite  “north.”  Establish  “east”  and  “west.” 

Lesson  II. 

Directions,  north,  south,  east,  and  west  in 
classroom. 

Look  out  of  window  to  recall  north  and 
south  as  located  in  the  yard. 

Draw  diagram  on  floor. 

Place  placards  of  directions  on  walls. 

Lesson  III, 

Drill  in  directions. 

a.  Name  objects  in  northern,  southern, 

eastern  and  western  parts  of  room. 

b.  In  what  part  of  room  are  objects  named 

by  teacher. 

_c.  Moving  directions;  i.e.,  walking  toward 
north,  south,  east  and  west. 

Lesson  IV.  and  V. 

A.  Directions  of  objects  from  each  other. 

(In  what  direction  one  object  must  go  to  get 

to  the  other;  or,  one  object  is  nearer  what 
direction  than  the  other  object  is.) 

B.  Objects  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  some 
special  object. 

Lesson  VI. 

Plans. 

1.  Pupil’s  own  desk. 

Draw  several  times,  varying  the  kinds  of 
one  or  two  objects  on  it,  and  also  vary¬ 
ing  their  locations, — e.g.,  ruler,  book, 
box.  . 

Lesson  VII. 

Plan  of  the  Classroom. 

Draw  several  times,  varying  the  location  of 
a  chair,  basket,  desk,  etc.  Pupils  draw  on  pa¬ 
per,  while  teacher  works  on  board. 

Lesson  VIII. 

Pupils  draw  plan  of  room  independently. 
Lesson  IX. 

School  lot. 

Reviewed  with  assistance,  the  teacher  work¬ 
ing  on  the  board,  while  pupils  work  on  paper. 
Lesson  X. 

Pupils  draw  plan  of  school  lot  independently. 
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Lesson  XI. 

Plans  of  lot,  city,  state,  county,  world. 

1.  How  made. 

2.  Necessary  features. 

a.  Correct  proportions. 

b.  Diminished  scale. 

c.  Proper  directions. 

Lesson  XII. 

3.  How  land  and  water  are  represented,  the 
general  coloring  only,  not  special  forms. 

4.  How  special  land  and  water  forms  are  rep¬ 
resented.  City,  river,  island. 

5.  Find  Philadelphia,  Delaware  and  Schuyl¬ 
kill  rivers  on  map,  or  locate  the  home  city  with 
its  local  physiographical  features. 

Secondary  Directions 
Northeast,  northwest,  southeast,  southwest. 


XI.  The  ILarth  as  a  Whole 

Lesson  I. 

The  Globe.  ' 

Examine  maps  again  and  show  globes  of 
various  sizes.  Find  land  and  water,  rivers, 
cities,  islands,  names  of  continents,  Western 
and  Eastern. 

Lesson  II. 

The  Globe. 

1.  Great  land  and  water  masses. 

2.  The  hemispheres,  Eastern  and  Western; 
necessary  division  for  ease  of  location. 

3.  The  continents  in  each  hemisphere. 

4.  The  oceans  in  each  hemishere. 

Lessons  III.,  IV.  and  V. 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

1.  The  grand  divisions. 

2  The  oceans. 

3*.  The  directions  of  the  adjacent  grand  divi¬ 
sions  and  oceans  from  each  other. 

Lessons  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII. 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

1.  The  grand  divisions. 

2.  The  oceans. 

3.  The  directions  of  the  adjacent  grand  di¬ 
visions  and  oceans  from  each  other. 

Lessons  IX.  and  X. 

The  oceans  and  grand  divisions  of  both  hemi¬ 
spheres.  The  position  of  Philadelphia  on  maps 
and  globes,  or  the  home  city. 

Lessons  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIII. 

The  Equator  and  Poles. 

1.  Location. 

2.  Climate. 

3.  Vegetation. 

4.  Animal  life  and  people. 

5.  Length  of  day  and  night. 

6.  Seasons. 

Refer  to  polar  expeditions. 


Study  of  the  Home  Town 

An  Illustrative  Outline  Based  on  the  Study  of  Buffalo 

By  Gertrude  M.  Alderman,  Buffalo  Normal  School 


1.  Situation. 

Located  at  the  source  of  the  Niagara  river. 

2.  Condition  of  the  land  200  years  ago. 

A.  The  land  was  covered  with  dense  woods 
and  forests  to  the  water’s  edge. 

B.  Wild  and  treacherous  animals  roamed 
thru  the  woods,  especially  the  buffalo 
(hence  the  name  buffalo). 

3.  Earliest  inhabitants. 

A.  Indians;  the  first  tribe  was  the  Erie  or 
Cat  nation,  who  were  extinguished  by 
the  Senecas.  Later  the  Iroquois  inhab¬ 
ited  the  land. 

4.  First  mention  of  the  Indian  in  Buffalo. 

A.  In  1679,  the  Indians  gathered  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  watched  the 
Griffon,  the  first  vessel  that  sailed  the 
lakes. 

B.  La  Griffon  (named  in  honor  of  a  French 
minister  upon  whose  coat-of-arms  was 
the  representation  of  a  griffin). 

a.  Built  in  the  winter  of  1679. 

b.  Built  by  the  French  explorer,  La  Salle. 

c.  Built  at  the  mouth  of  Cayuga  Creek. 

d.  The  vessel  was  60  tons  burden. 

e.  The  figure-head  was  a  griffin. 

f.  French  banners  and  flags  fluttered  in 
the  wind. 

g.  In  August,  the  vessel  was  completed, 
and  after  firing  three  guns  and  singing 
hymns  La  Salle  and  his  companions 
launched  their  vessel. 

h.  The  vessel  reached  Green  Bay ;  La  Salle 
sent  it  back,  but  it  was  never  heard  of 
again. 

5.  Indian  name  for  Buffalo. 

A.  Ti-yu-syo-wa,  “place  of  the  bass  woods.”1 

6.  First  white  inhabitant  of  Buffalo. 

A.  In  1791,  the  first  white  man  of  Buffalo 
appeared  and  built  his  log-cabin  (the 
first  house  in  Buffalo)  on  Exchange 
street,  on  the  site  just  behind  where  the 
Mansion  House  stands  to-day. 

B.  His  neighbors  were  Indians. 

Red  Jacket.2 

a.  Bora  and  died  near  Buffalo. 

b.  Great  orator. 

c. .  Fought  for  America  in  War  of  1812. 

d.  Possessed  a  silver  medal  which 
George  Washington  gave  him. 

e.  Meaning  of  his  Indian  name  was, 
“He  keeps  them  awake.” 

f.  Frequently  called  “The  Cow-killer.” 

g.  Buffalo  has  lately  erected  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory  at  Forest  Lawn. 

7.  Roads  and  places  at  the  beginning  of  1800. 

A.  Maine  street,  called  the  Indian  path. 

B.  Niagara  street,  called  Black  Rockroad. 


C.  North  street,3  called  the  Guide  road. 

D.  Terrace  was  a  grassy  spot  overlooking 
the  lake  where  the  Indians  lay  and 
smoked. 

E.  Cold  Spring.4 

8.  Interesting  facts  before  the  War  of  1812. 

A.  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  (the  first  school 
of  Buffalo)  stood  on  the  corner  of  Pearl 
and  Swan  streets  (now  a  great  business 
block) .  It  was  built  in  1806,  burned  in 
1813. 

B.  First  courthouse5  was  on  Washington 
street,  facing  Lafayette  square. 

C.  First  jail  was  on  Washington  street,  near 
Clinton.  It  was  a  square,  two-story 
stone  building  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
stockade  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet 
high.  A  stairway  extended  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  over  the  stockade  to  the  walk 
below. 

D.  The  first  coach  used  in  Buffalo  was  in 
1804.  It  was  a  great  curiosity  for  many 
months. 

E.  In  1802  Buffalo  boasted  of  a  post-office, 
but  all  the  mail  could  have  been  carried 
in  a  man’s  hat. 

F.  Burial  places. 

a.  Washington  street,  where  now  the  office 
of  the  Buffalo  Express  stands. 

b.  Second  place  was  where  now  our  im¬ 
posing  City  and  County  Hall  stand. 

c.  Third  place  was  on  the  corner  of  Dela¬ 
ware  and  North  streets. 

d.  At  Forest  Lawn. 

G.  First  tavern9  was  where  now  stands  the 
Mansion  House. 

H.  The  first  newspaper  was  the  Buffalo  Ga¬ 
zette,  edited  in  1811.  From  this  paper 
has  descended  the  Buffalo  Commercial. 

NOTES 

1  Basswoods  were  trees  from  which  the  bark  was 
easily  peeled  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  region  of 
Buffalo  abounded  in  these  trees.  The  Indians  made 
huts  of  the  bark  and  canoes  of  the  trunks. 

2  The  great  Indian  received  the  name  “Red  Jacket,” 
because  of  a  bright  red  jacket  given  him  by  a  British 
officer  and  which  he  was  always  proud  to  wear.  (This 
fact  was  brought  to  the  class  by  the  children.) 

3  One  of  the  children  stated  that  his  grandfather  used 
to  drive  his  cows  thru  Noi'th  street,  now  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  streets  in  the  city. 

4  The  name  “Cold  Spring”  came  from  an  Indian 
word  meaning  cold  water.  (The  children  stated  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cold  Spring  is  a  spring  noted  for  its 
cold  water.) 

“  The  bell  that  hung  in  this  courthouse  is  now  in  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Rooms.  (Some  of  the  children  have 
seen  it.) 
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Geography  of  Our  Insular  Possessions 


The  Hawaiian  Islands 

In  the  turmoil  and  anxiety  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  the  annexation  of  Hawaii 
aroused  little  comment.  Yet,  in  the  signing  by 
the  President,  July  7,  1898,  of  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Congress,  an  important  bit  of  history 
was  made. 

For  about  two  generations  Hawaii  had  been 
closely  allied  to  the  United  States,  and  had  fast 
been  taking  on  our  civilization.  The  raising 
of  the  star-spangled  banner  on  July  7,  or  Aug. 
12,  was  made  the  culmination  of  a  long  policy, 
which  had  bound  the  two  countries  closely  to¬ 
gether. 

STRATEGIC  VALUE 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two  de¬ 
grees  north  latitude  and  between  155  and  161 
degrees  west  longitude.  Thus  they  hold  a  cen¬ 
tral  position  in  the  north  Pacific,  2,000  miles 
from  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  3,400 
miles  from  Japan,  and  4,800  miles  from  China. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  tjhey  are  the  key  to 
the  Pacific.  Ships,  whether  they  be  passenger, 
merchant,  or  war  vessels,  need  these  islands 
for  coaling  purposes.  In  case  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  an  Eastern  power,  they 
would  be  almost  indispensable. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  islands  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  nineteen  nations  keep 
diplomatic  representatives  at  Honolulu,  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  their  interests.  When  the 
Panama  Canal  shall  have  been  built,  Hawaii 
will  be  in  the  direct  path  from  Atlantic  ports 
to  the  Eastern  countries.  Hence  the  possibili¬ 
ties  before  these  islands,  both  in  a  strategic  and 
a  commercial  way,  are  almost  unlimited. 

HAWAII’S  EARLY  HISTORY 

It  was  in  January,  1778,  that  the  islands 
first  became  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Capt.  James  Cook,  an  English  navigator,  while 
hunting  for  a  passage  between  the  two  oceans, 
discovered  the  island  of  Kauai,  and  afterward 
the  others  of  the  group.  The  superstitious  na¬ 
tives  proclaimed  him  a  god  and  fell  at  his  feet 
in  supplication.  Cook  presumed  upon  this  cre¬ 
dulity,  and  exacted  tribute  from  the  natives. 
He  carried  his  power  too  far,  however,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  killed,  in  revenge  for  his 
deeds.  The  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  vice  bred 
by  Cook  continued  and  grew  in  the  islands. 
Each  of  the  eight  inhabited  islands  had  a  gov¬ 
ernment  and  chief  of  its  own.  In  1789,  Captain 
Metcalf  arrived  at  the  islands,  and  was  guilty 
of  a  fearful  massacre  of  the  natives.  In  re¬ 
venge,  the  natives  captured  Metcalf’s  son  and 
killed  him  and  all  his  crew,  with  the  exception 
of  two  men.  These  two  men  aided  “the  great 
Kamehameha”  when,  in  1796,  he  conquered  and 
united  the  islands  under  one  government.  By 


their  tact  and  intelligence,  they  prepared  the 
islands  for  the  coming  of  American  mission¬ 
aries  ;  an  event  which  happened  in  1820.  This 
was  the  first  contact  of  the  natives  with  the 
good  side  of  American  civilization. 

1820  TO  1893 

The  natives  renounced  their  idols  and  em¬ 
braced  Christianity.  The  years  between  1820 
and  1839  were  characterized  by  a  wonderful 
increase  in  knowledge,  even  tho  turmoil,  in¬ 
trigue,  and  lawlessness,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  prevailed.  In  four  years  two  thousand 
persons  had  learned  to  read,  and  schools  had 
been  established  in  all  the  important  towns. 
The  schoolhouses  were  the  huts  of  the  natives, 
and  the  school  bell  was  a  conch  shell.  Com¬ 
merce  was  extended  somewhat,  bringing  evil 
results  in  many  cases.  Men  deserted  from  the 
ships,  calling  at  Honolulu,  and  lived  lives  of 
robbery  and  murder.  In  1823,  Richard  Charl¬ 
ton,  a  British  consul,  came  to  Honolulu.  He 
was  in  sympathy  with  this  dangerous  element, 
and  made  a  good  deal  of  trouble  for  the  king. 
In  1826,  however,  Capt.  Catesby  Jones  was 
sent  to  the  islands  by  the  United  States  to  cap¬ 
ture  American  deserters  and  protect  American 
interests.  Charlton  opposed  him  in  his  plans, 
claiming  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  over 
Hawaii.  A  council  was  called,  which  resulted 
in  a  triumph  for  Jones,  the  negotiation  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  enactment  of  penalties  for  crime.  Thus 
Hawaii  took  a  long  step  toward  civilization. 

THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  growing  commerce  and  political  affairs 
of  the  islands  demanded  a  more  stable  form 
of  government.  So,  in  1839,  the  United  States 
were  formally  asked  to  draft  a  constitution  for 
Hawaii.  They  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  interfering 
with  the  native  government.  So  Mr.  Richards, 
an  American  of  influence,  was  delegated  to 
draft  a  constitution.  This  he  did,  and  secured 
its  adoption  Oct.  8,  1840.  It  was  modeled  on 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  limited  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  throne,  gave  religious  liberty,  pro¬ 
vided  for  governors  of  the  larger  islands,  a 
legislature  of  two  houses  like  those  of  England, 
the  appointment  of  judges,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  legal  system.  The  constitution  re¬ 
stored  order  and  peace  to  the  islands. 

POLITICAL  INTRIGUES 

The  French  government  had  attempted  to 
control  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  natives,  with 
the  result  that  the  other  governments  protest¬ 
ed.  Failing  in  this,  the  French  tried  to  have 
their  language  adopted  in  business.  Again  they 
failed,  and  in  revenge  seized  Honolulu.  Again 
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a  protest  was  made,  and  the  French  retired. 
In  the  meantime,  the  British  consul  was  in¬ 
triguing  to  have  Great  Britain  secure  the  is¬ 
lands.  He  finally  succeeded  in  having  the  Brit¬ 
ish  flag  raised,  but  Great  Britain  and  France, 
thru  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Richards,  soon  formally 
recognized  the  king  of  Hawaii  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  sovereign.  This  action  was  taken  jointly, 
and  the  two  countries  pledged  themselves  never 
to  take  possession  of  or  establish  a  protectorate 
over  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii.  This  treaty  was 
signed  in  1843. 

DYNASTIC  TROUBLES 

In  1865  the  constitution  was  amended.  In 
1866,  the  lepers  were  transferred  to  the  island 
of  Molokai,  which  is  now  devoted  exclusively 
to  their  use.  In  1876  a  reciprocity  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  United  States,  admitting 
Hawaiian  sugar  into  this  country,  free  of  duty. 
This  arrangement  was  a  wonderful  thing  for 
Hawaii.  Her  industries  took  on  new  life, 
wealth  increased,  the  capital  became  a  modern 
city,  and  Hawaii  flourished. 

In  1874  the  heir  of  the  throne  died,  and  the 
line  became  extinct.  The  legislature  elected 
Kalakaua,  a  man  corrupt  and  depraved,  who 
probably  secured  his  election  thru  wholesale 
bribery.  Under  his  rule,  riots  and  uprisings 


were  constantly  occurring,  so  that,  in  1887,  the 
citizens  rose  and  made  the  king  yield  to  their 
demands  for  better  government.  A  new  con¬ 
stitution  was  signed,  giving  white  men  the  suf¬ 
frage,  and  making  the  cabinet  elective.  The 
king’s  sister,  Liliuokalani,  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  this,  and  to  all  the  whites.  She  was  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  time,  but  soon  returned,  and,  in 
1891,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  She  violated 
the  constitution  at  once,  and  the  most  under¬ 
handed  schemes  were  soon  in  full  power.  She 
abrogated  the  constitution  and  assumed  abso¬ 
lute  power.  The  people  rose  and  deposed  the 
queen,  organizing  a  provisional  government, 
with  Sanford  B.  Dole  at  its  head. 

ANNEXATION 

Annexation  was  asked  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  1893  a  treaty  was  drafted  and  approved 
by  President  Harrison,  just  before  he  retired 
from  office.  Mr.  Cleveland  rejected  it  at  once, 
and  upon  the  advice  of  Commissioner  Blount, 
whom  he  sent  to  Hawaii  to  investigate  the  con¬ 
ditions  there,  attempted  to  restore  Liliuokalani. 
Thru  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  our  min¬ 
ister,  Mr.  Willis,  this  scheme  was  abandoned. 
A  republic  was  established  July  4,  1894,  with 
Judge  Dole  as  president.  The  first  part  of 
1895,  the  ex-queen’s  followers  tried  to  restore 
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her  to  the  throne.  Their  plot  was  foiled,  and 
the  ex-queen  arrested.  She  came  to  the  United 
States  soon  after,  seeking  sympathy,  which  she 
could  not  find.  A  treaty  of  annexation  was 
approved  by  President  McKinley  in  December, 
1897.  The  Senate,  however,  failed  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  A  joint  resolution  was  then  intro¬ 
duced  and  passed  both  houses  of  Congress.  It 
was  signed  by  the  President  July  7.  Thus  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  and  republic  of  Hawaii 
ended  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of 
Americans. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY 


The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  eight  in  number— 
Hawaii,  Maui,  Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  Molokai, 
Oahu,  Kauai,  and  Niihau.  These  are  in  a  line 
of  about  350  miles  in  length.  The  principal  city 
of  the  islands  is  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of 
Oahu.  The  island  of  Hawaii  is  by  far  the  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  largest.  It  contains 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  area  of  the  islands, 
6,700  square  miles.  That  is,  Hawaii  itself  is 
about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It 
contains  the  highest  mountains  of  any  island 
on  the  globe.  Mauna  Loa  is  an  active  volcano, 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  crater  is  800 
feet  deep,  and  at  the  surface  is  19,000  feet  long 
by  9,000  feet  wide.  Its  eruptions  are  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  many  of  them  are  historic.  The  fires 
spout  fountainlike  from  -the  crater  to  a  height 
of  800  feet  and  more,  and  a  river  of  lava,  a 
mile  in  breadth  and  thirty  miles  long,  rushes 
down  the  mountain  side,  sweeping  everything 
before  it.  In  1855,  the  stream  flowed  for  fif¬ 
teen  months,  coming  within  eight  miles  of  Hilo, 
when  it  stopped.  In  1880  it  came  within  a 
mile  of  the  town. 

Kilauea,  another  volcano,  is  4,000  feet  high, 
on  the  side  of  Mauna  Loa.  Its  circumference 
measures  seven  and  one-half  miles.  At  its 
southeastern  extremity  is  a  lake  of  fire  nearly 
half  a  mile  across.  At  times  this  lake  vanishes, 
leaving  a  pit  nearly  500  feet  deep.  At  such 
times  the  lava  probably  breaks  thru  below  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  In  a  few  weeks  it  re¬ 
turns,  rising  rapidly,  till  it  overflows  its  boun- 


daries. 

Upon  these  mountains  can  be  found  almost 
any  variety  of  climate,  and  consequently  of 
vegetation.  The  summits  of  some  of  the  high¬ 
est  are  covered  with  almost  perpetual  snow, 
while  tropical  plants  flourish  at  their  bases. 
The  climate  is  exceptionally  cool  for  the  lati¬ 
tude.  This  is  due  to  the  icy  currents  from  the 
Bering  Straits,  and  the  trade-winds  of  the  re¬ 
gion.  The  terrible  cyclones  of  the  tropics  are 
rare  visitors  at  the  Hawaiian  islands.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
is  very  noticeable.  The  former  has  a  windy 
and  rainy  climate,  with  much  vegetation,  while 
the  latter  is  dry  and  warm,  with  little  vegetable 
growth.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile,  but  they 
are  comparatively  small  in  extent,  and  hence 
the  mountain  slopes  and  plateaus  are  cultivated 


thru  artificial  irrigation  and  much  labor.  There 
are,  in  all,  about  300,000  acres  of  arable  land. 
The  forests  are  numerous,  and  contain  many 
beautiful  specimens  of  wood.  Hundreds  of 
rivers,  some  of  them  quite  large,  flow  down  the 
mountain  sides  into  the  sea. 

A  mountain  range  runs  thru  the  islands  and 
another  small  range  is  in  the  northwest.  The 
two  are  separated  by  a  twenty-mile  plain,  called 
the  plain  of  Eva. 

PRODUCTS 

Hawaii’s  great  industry  is  sugar-making. 
Molasses,  wool,  tallow,  hides,  rice,  and  bananas 
are  exported  in  fairly  large  quantities.  Most 
of  the  temperate  zone  products  also  can  be 
grown.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  birds  are  the 
most  abundant.  There  are  about  seventy  spe¬ 
cies,  the  majority  of  them  being  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  sea.  The  domestic  animals 
of  the  United  States  are,  to  a  large  extent,  na¬ 
tive  in  Hawaii.  Salt  is  found  in  abundance  in 
the  island  of  Oahu,  where  it  is  obtained  from  a 
salt  lake. 

OTHER  FACTS 

The  Hawaiians  probably  belong  to  the  Poly¬ 
nesian  family.  They  originally  came  from 
Savaii,  one  of  the  Samoan  Islands.  They  are, 
as  a  race,  more  industrious  than  most  tropic 
peoples.  Honolulu,  the  capital  city,  is  thoroly 
cosmopolitan  in  its  character.  It  has  electric 
lights,  street  cars,  telephones,  and  many  other 
of  the  appliances  of  a  modern  city.  It  has 
about  50,000  inhabitants.  The  avenues  are 
shaded  with  tropical  foliage,  and  many  of  the 
houses  are  of  modern  architecture.  The  ma¬ 
jority,  however,  are  of  one  story,  with  wide  pi¬ 
azzas.  Taro,  a  curiously  prepared  dish,  is  the 
staple  article  of  food  for  the  natives. 

As  a  people,  the  islanders  are  simple  and  hos¬ 
pitable.  They  still  retain  many  of  the  vices  of 
the  early  days  of  their  history,  but  they  have 
large  possibilities  for  good  before  them.  Slow¬ 
ly,  but  surely,  however,  the  race  is  becoming 
extinct.  Now  that  the  islands  have  become  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  they  have  gradually 
taken  on  our  customs,  our  laws,  and  our  civili¬ 
zation. 


School  Gardens 

Have  you  ever  tried  laying  out  a  school  gar¬ 
den?  Now  is  the  time  to  go  at  it.  The  chil¬ 
dren  will  enjoy  it,  and  so  will  you.  The  par¬ 
ents,  too,  will  be  delighted. 

Children  love  to  dig  in  dirt.  And  there  are 
ever  so  many  other  interesting  things  to  be 
done.  What  with  planting,  watering,  and 
weeding  and  other  activities  there  is  not  a  min¬ 
ute  left  for  feeling  tired.  Besides,  there  is  the 
gain  for  health.  Once  the  school  garden  is  un¬ 
der  way  you  will  wonder  why  you  did  not  begin 
with  it  earlier  in  the  season.  The  gain  for  the 
school  will  be  great. 

Lynn,  Mass.  A.  L.  C. 
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Bleking:  Swedish  Folk  Dance 

[See  Music  on  the  opposite  page] 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  facing  inward. 
Couples  are  formed.  When  the  music  begins, 
partners  face  each  other  and  join  hands.  The 
last  eight  bars  of  the  dance  music  may  be 
played  by  way  of  introduction. 

PART  I 

Couples  hop  in  place,  keeping  time  with  mu¬ 
sic.  On  1  the  left  foot  is  put  forward,  the 
right  foot  behind  it,  both  feet  coming  down  at 
the  same  time.  On  2,  the  right  foot  is  put 
forward  and  the  left  behind,  both  striking  the 
floor  at  the  same  time.  There  are  four  groups 
of  five  hops  each;  two  long  ones,  two  short 
ones,  and  one  long  one.  Thus : 

Left — right — left,  right,  left — right — left — 
right,  left,  right. 

Right — left — right,  left,  right — left — right — 
left,  right,  left. 

(Repeat  twice.) 

PART  II 

Couples  dance  around  the  circle  in  “sailor 
step,”  that  is,  hopping  twice  on  the  left  foot 
and  then  twice  on  the  right ;  one  of  the  partners 
beginning  with  the  right  foot,  the  other  with 
the  left.  Thus: 

LL — RR — LL — RR 
RR — LL — RR — LL,  etc. 

Picturesqueness  and  grace  is  added  by  sway¬ 
ing  the  body  toward  the  right  where  the  foot 
is  placed  on  the  floor. 


The  Cardinals  at  School 

A  TRUE  STORY 

By  Eva  A.  Madden,  Kentucky 

On  the  day  before  the  great  blizzard  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  “I  Can”  school  in  Kentucky  were 
busy  reading  the  lesson  in  the  second  reader 
about  the  lark  which  saved  the  little  girl  from 
being  killed  by  the  reaping  machine. 

“Oh,  look!”  cried  Jane,  forgetting  that  she 
was  in  school.  “Oh,  Miss  Leland,  please  look!” 

The  teacher  raised  her  eyes  in  the  direction 
Jane  pointed,  and  then  said,  “Oh,  look!”  too. 

All  the  eyes  in  the  room  did  as  Miss  Leland 
said  and  saw  in  the  beech  tree  just  outside  the 
window  a  pretty  bird  dressed  in  olive  brown 
with  red  beak  and  tail  feathers. 

“It’s  a  she-redbird !”  cried  Delany,  excit¬ 
edly,  and  he  ran  to  the  table  and  brought  Miss 
Leland  a  book  full  of  pictures  of  birds. 

While  Miss  Leland  looked  in  the  book  the 
children  crowded  to  the  window  to  watch  their 
visitor. 

“Oh,  Miss  Leland!”  cried  Andrew  suddenly, 
“there’s  the  ‘he’.” 


Sour  Stomach  is  quickly  relieved  by  Dys-pep-lets.  Made  only  by 
G.  I.  Hood  Co.,,  Lowell,  Mass.  Remember  the  name,  Dys-pep-lets. 


Sure  enough,  there,  on  the  limb  just  below 
the  first  bird,  was  a  second  one  of  a  brilliant 
red  except  for  a  few  touches  of  black  on  the 
head  and  wings. 

By  this  time  Miss  Leland  had  found  the  right 
picture  in  the  bird  book. 

“The  Cardinal  Grosbeak,”  announced  Caro¬ 
line,  who  could  read  even  in  books  for  grown 
people. 

“Cardinal  means  red,”  explained  Miss  Le¬ 
land,  “and  Grosbeak,  big  bill,  or  beak.” 

Then,  while  the  children  compared  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  the  birds  she  told  them  all  about  gros¬ 
beaks  and  their  ways. 

“We  call  them  Cardinals,  Kentucky  Cardi¬ 
nals,”  she  said  while  her  grosbeak  whistled, 

“Cheo,  cheo,  cheo,  chee,”  as  much  as  to  in¬ 
form  her  that  he  understood  every  word  she 
said. 

Ida  opened  her  lunch-basket  and  crumbled 
up  a  biscuit  which  Miss  Leland  let  her  sprinkle 
on  the  window-sill  for  the  visitors. 

Then  the  children  took  out  paper  and  pencils 
and  wrote  down  all  Miss  Leland  had  told  them 
about  the  grosbeaks. 

“Cheo,  cheo,”  Mr.  Cardinal  kept  whistling, 
as  he  cocked  his  head  on  one  side  and  looked 
down  into  the  schoolroom. 

“He  says,  ‘Come  here!  Come  here!’”  and 
Walter  jumped  up  and  down  in  his  seat.  “Look, 
look,  one,  two,  three,  four!  Oh,  Miss  Leland, 
six  more  cardinals  have  come  to  school !” 

When  the  children  looked  out  again  the  beech 
was  like  a  Christmas  tree.  There  were  eight 
colored  birds  decorating  its  limbs. 

The  next  morning  it  was  bitterly  cold,  colder 
than  the  children  had  ever  known  it  to  be. 
Everything  was  frozen  and  snow  lay  deep  on 
the  ground. 

“It  is  16  degrees  below  zero,”  announced 
Willard,  who  was  very  proud  of  knowing  so 
much.  “Miss  Leland,  do  you  think  the  cardi¬ 
nals  knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  cold  and  came 
here  to  get  lunch?” 

“Perhaps  they  did.  At  any  rate,  here  they 
are  this  very  minute,”  and  Miss  Leland  pointed 


Many  Good  People 

“Cannot  afford  to  be  sick.”  Their  earnings  are  so 
small,  they  must  be  careful  to  keep  their  expenses 
down.  They  know  by  experience  the  great  use¬ 
fulness  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  in  preventing  dis¬ 
ease  by  building  up  the  system,  and  they  show 
“common  sense”  in  taking  this  great  proprietary 
medicine. 

Thousands  find  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  perfectly 
satisfactory  in  the  treatment  of  impure  blood,  lack 
of  strength,  that  tired  feeling,  loss  of  appetite, 
scrofula,  eczema,  rheumatism  and  catarrh. 
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Summer  is  Come 


to  the  beach,  where  sat  the  little  flock  of  cardi¬ 
nals. 

“They’ve  come  in  time  to  answer  ‘Present,’ 
said  Delany. 

During  the  entire  cold  spell  the  cardinals 
came  every  day  to  school.  They  were  very 
good  pupils,  never  dropped  slates  or  pencils, 
and  never  disobeyed  the  teacher.  They  made 
no  noise,  but  sat  very  still  with  their  pretty 
heads  buried  in  the  warm  red  feathers  of  their 
breasts.  At  recess  they  flew  down  and  ate  the 
lunch  the  children  put  on  the  window-sills. 

One  morning  it  turned  warm  again  and  the 


cardinals  stayed  away  from  school.  A  week 
or  two  passed  and  they  never  returned.  “And 
they  were  the  very  best-behaved  pupils  I  ever 
had,”  said  Miss  Leland  sadly. 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

If  you  nave  Red,  Weak,  Weary,  Watery  Eyes  or 
Granulated  Eyelids.  Murine  Doesn’t  Smart  — 
Soothes  Eye  Pain.  Druggists  Sell  Murine  Eye 
Remedy,  Liquid,  25c,  50c,  $1.00.  Murine  Eye 
Salve  in  Aseptic  Tubes,  25c,  $1.00.  Eye  Books 
and  Eye  Advice  Free  by  Mail. 

An  Eyo  Tonle  Good  lor  All  Eyoa  that  Nood  Caro 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 
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Memory  Gems  for  June 

( Continued,  from  page  364) 

JUNE  20  . 

(B) 

(A) 

The  swallows  twitter  about  the  eaves. 

(B) 

Nature  is  a  revelation  of  God; 

Art,  a  revelation  of  man. 

(A) 

— Longfellow. 

JUNE  21 

(B) 

(A) 

The  rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  morning 
dew. 

(B) 

The  daisy  by  that  shadow  that  it  casts 
Protects  the  lingering  dew-drops  from 
the  sun. 

(A) 

— Wordsworth. 

JUNE  24 

(B) 

(A) 

All  the  summer,  to  and  fro 

Busily  the  bees  must  go. 

(B) 

What’s  in  a  name?  That  which  we  call  a 
rose, 

By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

(A) 

— 

— Shakespeare. 

JUNE  25 

(B) 

(A) 

Like  the  bee,  in  all  I  meet 

I  will  only  seek  the  sweet. 

For  easy  things  that  may  be  got  at  will, 
Most  sorts  of  men  do  set  but  little  store. 

— Spencer. 


JUNE  26 

The  children’s  clock  in  ev’ry  town 
Is  dandelion’s  globe  of  down. 

The  little  four-leaved  rosebud  I  love  best, 
That  freshest  will  awake  and  sweetest  go 
to  rest. 

JUNE  27 

The  daisies  white  are  nursery  maids 
With  frills  upon  their  caps. 

The  buttercups  across  the  field 
Made  sunshine  rifts  of  splendor. 

— Mulock. 


JUNE  28 

The  daisies  and  the  buttercups 
Now  merrily  are  growing; 

And  ev’rywhere,  for  June’s  sweet  sake 
Are  crimson  roses  blowing. 

It  is  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

— Wordsworth. 


- - - — - — . . . . a 

THE  TEACHER’S  NEEDS 


Books  he  wants  for  himself  and  for  his  classes.  A  selection  that  will  evoke  on  sight 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  and  eventually  settle  many  a  teacher’s  uncertainties: 


Education  for  Citizenship.  Dr.  George  Ker- 
schensteiner,  Director  of  the  famous  Munich 
Continuation  Schools.  “A  landmark  in  edu¬ 
cation.”  Michael  Sadler,  University  of  Man¬ 
chester. 

Common  Sense  Didactics.  Henry  Sabin.  “One 
of  the  really  great  books  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  American  educator.”  A.  E.  Win- 
ship,  Boston. 

Books  for  High  Schools 

Commercial  Geography.  E.  V.  Robinson. 

Kavana  and  Beatty’s  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Kavana  and  Beatty. 

Elementary  Chemistry.  C.  E.  Linebarger. 

Laboratory  Manual.  C.  E.  Linebarger. 

Patriotic  and  Folk  Songs.  By  Special  Teachers 
of  Singing  in  Chicago  Schools. 

The  books  for  the  grades  and  high 


Child.  Dr.  Amy  Tanner.  A  study  of 
the  child  from  babyhood  to  adolescence. 
Nothing  else  like  it. 

The  Evolution  of  Dodd.  William  Hawley  Smith. 
The  making  of  a  boy.  In  sales  it  has  passed 
the  half  million  mark. 

Industrial  Work  for  Public  Schools.  Holton  and 
Rollins.  A  delightful  little  book,  inspiring 
and  helpful.  Correlates  poetry,  literature, 
manual  work. 

Books  for  Grammer  Grades 

The  Dodge  Geographies.  Richard  E.  Dodge. 

The  Mace  Histories.  William  H.  Mace. 

A  First  Book  in  Business  Methods.  Teller  and 
Brown. 

The  Industrial  and  Social  History  Series.  Kath¬ 
arine  E.  Dopp. 

The  Century  Spelling  Book.  J.  B.  Aswell,  Jos 
Cook,  S.  G.  Gilbreath. 

illustrated.  Send  for  descriptive  matter. 
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Treatment 

(A  boy  had  burned  his  hand 
while  putting  wood  in  the  stove. 
The  teacher  applied  cold  water 
till  the  smarting  ceased  and 
then  bound  it  up  in  a  handker¬ 
chief.  She  asked  the  pupils:) 

Why  should  we  cover  up  a 
burn?  “To  keep  it  from  taking 
cold.”  “Because  the  skin  is 
easily  broken  and  then  the 
hand  would  be  very  sore.”  Yes, 
those  are  good  reasons,  but  the 
principal  one  is  to  keep  the  air 
away  from  the  burn.  Usually 
this  is  all  the  treatment  that  is 
needed.  We  may  put  a  little 
harmless  salve  on  the  cloth  with 
which  the  burn  is  covered,  but 
that  is  only  to  keep  it  from 
sticking  to  the  skin.  It  does 
not  draw  the  fire  out,  nor 
“make  the  burn  heal”;  nature 
must  do  that,  only  we  may  take 
care  not  to  do  any  more  dam¬ 
age.  Sweet  oil  is  a  very  good 
dressing  for  more  severe  burns, 
or  they  may  be  bandaged  with 
cloths  soaked  in  water  to  which 
as  much  cooking  soda  as  will 
dissolve  has  been  added.  The 
dressing  of  a  burn  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  until  it  becomes 
stiff,  and  then  removed  very 
carefully.  Flour  may  be  shaken 
over  a  burn  to  shut  out  the  air. 

It  is  important  to  know  how 


of  Burns 

to  put  out  fire  quickly.  Never 
run  about  if  your  clothes  take 
fire,  but  lie  down  on  the  ground 
and  roll  over  and  over,  or 
snatch  any  heavy  woolen  thing, 
like  a  blanket  or  mat,  and  wrap 
it  about  you.  This  will  smother 
the  flames,  while  running  for 
help  would  only  fan  them  into 
fiercer  life  and  you  might  be 
fatally  burned.  Try  to  do  the 


What  is 

What  is  a  comet?  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  .Renaissance  a  comet 
was  universally  supposed  to  be 
a  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  pre¬ 
saging  pestilence,  wars,  and  the 
death  of  kings.  The  Danish  as¬ 
tronomer,  Tycho  Brake,  was  the 
first  to  show  that  comets  lay  in 
the  celestial  spaces  beyond  our 
atmosphere,  and  Newton  proved 
that  the  heads  of  comets  obeyed 
the  law  of  gravitation,  like 
other  Celestial  bodies.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  centuiy  H.  A. 
Newton,  of  Yale,  Schiaparelli, 
and  others  showed  that  our  chief 
meteor  showers  were  due  to 
swarms  of  meteoric  bodies  mov¬ 
ing  in  elliptical  orbits  about  the 


same  thing  if  you  should  ever 
be  with  anyone  to  whom  such 
an  accident  has  happened. 
After  you  have,  partly  smoth¬ 
ered  the  flames,  you  may  pour 
on  water  to  finish  the  work,  but 
never  wait  to  do  this  in  the 
first  place.  Persons  who  have 
been  severely  burned  should  be 
carried  into  a  warm  room,  their 
clothing  cut  to  pieces  and  re¬ 
moved  very  carefully,  and  a 
doctor  summoned. 


sun,  and  that  in  each  case  there 
was  also  a  comet  moving  in  the 
same  orbit.  It  was  also  shown 
that  in  a  number  of  cases  it  was 
possible  for  two  or  more  comets 
to  move  in  practically  the  same 
orbit,  and  also  for  one  or  all  of 
them  to  fade  out  and  become  in¬ 
visible. 

Starting  from  this  last  dis¬ 
covery,  it  required  but  little  in¬ 
genuity  to  foresee  that  a  meteor 
swarm  was  nothing  but  the  in¬ 
visible  and  scattered  head  of  a 
comet.  When  a  meteor  shower 
occurred  upon  the  earth  it  was 
a  case  of  collision  between  the 
earth  and  the  comet,  the  me- 
( Continued  on  page  400) 


a  Comet? 


People  who  know — who  have  seen  this  book — pronounce  it  the  most  helpful  single  volume 
ever  published  for  teachers  of  third  grade  or  under: — 


Primary  Manual  Work 

A  Suggestive  Outline  for  a  Year’s  Course  in  First  and  Second 
Grades.  By  Mary  F.  Ledyard  and  Bertha  H.  Breckenfeld. 

The  first  book  published  to  provide  a  practical  plan  or  out¬ 
line  of  manual  work  for  lower  grades  so  full  and  explicit  that  a 
teacher,  although  untrained  in  this  line  of  work,  may  follow  the 
plan  with  ease  and  profit. 

It  successfully  bridges  the  gulf  between  the  free  life  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  more  formally  restricted  activities  of  the 
first  two  years  of  the  child’s  school  life. 

Believing  that  the  child  must  recapitulate  the  experiences  of  the  race,  Miss  Ledyard  has  based  the 
year’s  work  upon  history  and  literature,  most  ingeniously  weaving  in  also  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
observation  of  the  various  holidays,  as  they  occur  during  the  year. 

The  book  contains  a  wealth  of  suggestion,  and  is  enriched  with  over  three  hundred  drawings,  while 
its  skillful  handling  of  content,  its  accuracy  and  clearness  of  description,  entitle  it  to  first  place  upon  the 
primary  teacher’s  book  shelf. 


PRIMARY 

MANUAL 

WORK 


A  SUGGESTIVE  OUTLINE 
FOR  A  YEARS  COURSE  IN 
FIRST  ANO  SECONU  GRAKS 


The  meaning  of  words  like  these  is  plain : 

.  .  .  Nowhere  else  can  be  found  as  much  that  is  as  ...  As  an  intelligible  handbook  for  busy  teachers,  cor- 

vital,  as  attractive  to  little  children  as  here,  and  no  one  else  has  relating  history  and  literature,  art  and  craft,  educational  theory 
given  directions  as  clearly  or  illustrated  as  suggestively  the  way  and  practice,  with  the  school  calendar  and  the  daily  program  in 
to  do  it,  as  have  these  authors  in  “Primary  Manual  Work.” —  the  lower  grades,  this  volume  has,  probably,  no  superior.  — 
Journal  of  Education.  School  Arts  Book. 


Primary  Manual  Work  is  finely  printed  on  tinted  paper  and  bound  in  cloth  and  boards  with  decora¬ 
tive  covers.  Price,  $120. 
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“  The  Secret  of  Success  in  Life  is  for  a  man 
to  be  ready  when  his  opportunity  comes” 


Now  we  are  not  only  ready  but  willing  to  supply  you  with  all  the 

DIXON’S  =  PENCILS 

you  need,  it  is  for  you  to  provide  us  with  the  oppor  tunity. 

Thousands  of  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  the  Dixon  Habit  and  are  glad, 
and  they  are  the  people  who  do  things,  scholarly  men  and  women  who  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  their  profession.  You  want  to  be  classed  with  them,  of  course,  so  if  you  will  only 
mention  this  publication  and  send  us  16c  in  stamps,  we  will  send  you  samples  that  will  at 
once  admit  you  to  their  order. 

There  are  schools  that  have  used  them  for  thirty  years  in  spite  of  strong  competition, 
and  these  schools  stand  at  the  head  of  their  profession.  Won’t  you  follow  their  example?  The 
use  of  the  Dixon  Pencils  may  lead  to  a  higher  degree  of  scholarship  in  the  schools  under  your 
charge. 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 
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teors  being  rendered  tempora- 
rarily  brilliant  by  the  fruition 
caused  by  their  rush  thru  our 
atmosphere.  Since  the  meteors 
were  often  accompanied  by  lu¬ 
minous  trains  which  sometimes 
retained  their  brilliancy  for 
several  minutes,-  it  was  clear 
that  the  meteors  contained 
occluded  gases,  which  were  ex¬ 
pelled  at  the  high  temperature 
to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Since  the  luminosity  of  the 
trains  has  been  known  to  last 
in  some  cases  for  over  an  hour, 
it  was  evident  that  it  could  not 
be  due  to  the  mere  heat  of  fric¬ 
tion,  which  in  that  rare  atmos¬ 
phere  would  be  dissipated  in  a 
few  seconds,  but  must  be  due 
to  a  continuous  electric  dis¬ 
charge,  analogous  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  high  vacuum 
of  a  Geissler  tube. 

When  we  photograph  a  com¬ 
et’s  head  through  a  glass  prism, 
obtaining  its  spectrum,  we  find 
that  this  spectrum  consists  of  a 
series  of  bright  bands  of  irreg¬ 
ularly  varying  density.  This 
indicates,  first,  that  the  comet 
shines  by  its  own  light,  and  not 
like  a  planet  by  mere  reflection 
from  the  sun.  Secondly,  it 
shows  that  the  luminous  mate¬ 
rial  is  in  the  form  of  gas,  and 
thirdly,  it  tells  what  kind  of  gas 
it  is.  Since  the  gas  cannot  be 
heated  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
become  self-luminous  at  that 
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distance  from  the  sun,  the 
source  of  the  light  must  be 
electric. 

We  can  now,  therefore,  say 
with  considerable  assurance  that 
a  comet’s  head  consists  of  a 
swarm  of  meteors,  surrounded 
and  interspersed  with  a  gaseous 
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atmosphere,  which  renders  it  lu¬ 
minous,  and  therefore  visible, 
by  continual  internal  discharges. 
When  the  atmosphere  disap¬ 
pears  and  the  discharges  cease, 
the  head  becomes  invisible,  and 
the  comet  becomes  a  simple  me¬ 
teor  swarm. 


Two  Replies 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Whiton,  in  Wide-Awake. 

“How  do  we  know  it  is  morn  “How  do  we  know  it  is  night 


Ere  the  day  is  beginning  to 
dawn?” 

Why,  we  look,  and  the  stars 
no  longer  glow; 

And  the  wide-awake  cock  be¬ 
gins  to  crow; 

And  the  drowsy  cattle  stand 
up  and  low; 

And  the  snowy  sheep  to  the 
pasture  go; 

And  the  robins,  singing,  flit  to 
and  fro; 

And  the  dew  is  coaxing  the 
flowers  to  blow; 

And  a  rosy  flush  is  beginning 
to  show 

All  over  the  skies, — and  so  we 
know 

That  a  beautiful  summer 
morn 

Will  soon  be  born. 


Ere  the  day  has  taken  its 
flight?” 

Why,  the  shadows  lengthen  of 
rose-trees  high; 

And  the  lilies  are  closing,  as 
if  with  a  sigh; 

And  the  red  sun  drops  down 
low  in  the  sky; 

And  the  same  little  robins 
homeward  fly, 

Singing  more  softly  as  they 
go  by, 

Till,  folding  their  wings  in 
warm  nests  high, 

They  twitter  and  twitter  un¬ 
til  they  lie 

In  a  cooing  rapture,  —  and 
that  is  why 

We  know  it  is  almost  night, 
Almost — not  quite. 


The  Teachers  Magazine 

The  leading  method  magazine  for  the  grades.  A  monthly  publication  filled  with  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  and  aids  for  teachers.  No  progressive  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

$1.25  per  year. 

The  School  Journal 

For  Superintendents,  Principals -and  Teachers.  A  periodical  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education  and  containing  news  items,  educational  discussions,  book  reviews  and 
many  articles  of  general  interest  to  all  those  engaged  in  educational  work.  $1.25  per  year. 

Educational  Foundations 

A  magazine  of  professional  reading,  containing  valuable  articles  prepared  especially 
for  us  by  educators  of  prominence.  Pedagogical  problems  and  professional  matters  of  all 
sorts  are  included  in  this  magazine.  $1.25  per  year. 

IVES-BUTLER  COMPANY 

31-33  East  27th  Street  -  -  -  New  York  City 
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What  I  Should  Like 
to  Do 

[Exercise  for  six  little  maids] 

BY  GEO.  W.  SHIPMAN 

FIRST  LITTLE  MAID 

Six  happy  little  maids  are  we, 
Who  go  to  school  each  day, 

And  are  as  busy  as  we  can  be, 
With  scarce  a  chance  for 
play. 

I’ve  heard  it  said  that  time  has 
wings, 

I  wonder  if  it’s  true! 

And  if  we  had  our  choice  of 
things, 

What  each  of  us  would  do? 

SECOND  LITTLE  MAID 


The  World’s  Masterpieces  In  Art 


THE 

PERRY 

PICTURES 


ONE  CENT  EACH 

For  25  or  more  postpaid.  Size  5)4x8 

Plan  to  use  them  in  your  school  the 
very  first  of  the  new  schoo.l  year. 

Use  them  for  gifts  at  the  close  of 
school  in  June.  Send  25  cents  for  a 
little  collection  for  yourself  now. 

Smaller  Half-cent  Size;  larger  Seven 
Cent  Size. 


SEND  TO-DAY  for  Catalogue  of  1,000  miniature  illustrations,  two  pictures  and 
a  colored  Bird  picture. 

All  for  three  two  cent  stamps.  AWARDED  FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  16,  Malden,  Mass. 


I  often  think  if  I  could  fly 
As  birds  do,  through  the  air, 
I’d  go  to  Europe  bye  and  bye, 
To  view  the  wonders  there. 
But  this  is  such  a  great  big 
world 

With  so  much  that  is  new, 

And  there  are,  O,  so  many 
things 

That  I  would  love  to  do! 

THIRD  LITTLE  MAID 
I’d  love  to  sail  across  the  sea, 
And  see  the  town  of  Cork, 

Or  view  the  lovely  poppy  fields,  ■ 
With  Chinese  girls  at  work. 
But  I  suppose  I’ll  stay  at  home 
And  learn  to  read  and  sew, 
Because  there  are  so  many 
things 

For  little  maids  to  flo. 

t 

FOURTH  LITTLE  MAID 

I  think  I’d  go  to  Africa, 

Where  cocoanuts  abound, 

And  roses  blossom  every  day 
The  whole  long  year  around. 
I’d  have  a  team  of  elephants, 

An  ice  cream  parlor,  too, 

And  O,  there  are  so  many 
things 

That  I  should  love  to  do! 

FIFTH  LITTLE  MAID 
Well!  I  would  go  to  Klondike, 
sure, 

In  spite  of  all  the  cold, 

And  sometime  I’d  come  back 
again 

With  bags  and  bags  of  gold. 
And  I  would  buy  you  all  some 
rings, 

And  lots  of  dollies,  too, 

For  there  are  0,  so  many 
things  , ,  •  , 

My  Klondike  gold  would  do. 

Sixth  little  maid 
If  I  were  rich  as  any  king, 
With  all  the  world  to  see, 

I  think  I’d  rather  stay  at  home 
Here  in  America. 


You  Can  Study  at  Little  Cost 

under  direction  of  teachers  as  competent  as  any  in  the  best  residence  schools  of  your  state. 
Do  your  summer  school  work  with  us,  without  feverish  haste.  \\  e  can  advance  you 
steadily  and  help  you  reach  the  goal  of  your  ambition.  Every  instructor  we  employ  is  a 
college  graduate  with  successful  teaching  experience  before  coming  to  us,  and  they  give 
their  whole  time  to  our  work.  We  do  not  hire  teachers 
whose  best  endeavors  are  expended  in  day  schools.  We 
never  have  imposed  such  injustice'  upon  our  students. 

Our  tuition  fees  are  just  as  low  as  we  can  possibly  make 
them  and  do  full  justice  to  your  interests.  Payment  for 
any  course  may  be  made  in  small  monthly  installments 
without  additional  cost. 

Get  Ready  for  a  Better  Position  Next  Fall 

Make  1912  the  year  of  your  greatest  advance  and  let 
us  show  you  how  admirably  our  serviceis  adapted  to  your 
needs.  This  is  THE  TEACHER’S  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL;  your  interests  are  our  only  interests.  We 
offer  Normal  Courses  for  strong  reviews;  Primary  Meth¬ 
ods  and  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Methods  for  all 
grades,  and  academic  branches  for  advanced  study.  Write 
today  for  information. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OP  CORRESPONDENCE 

619-635  SOUTH  WABASH  AYE.,  CHICAGO 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 

YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  8ELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

NORMAL  DEPT  • 

Strono  Reviews 

CHCS  IN  *  COURse 

Arithmetic 

Elementary  Algebra 

Higher  Algebra 

Bookkeeping 

Plane  Geometry 

Grammar  and  Analysis 
Reading 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Am.  and  Brit.  Literature 
General  History 

Music 

Drawing 

Physics 

U.  S.  History 

CIvU  Government 

Elementary  Economics 
Pedagogics  end  Methods 
History  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Geography 

Physical  Geography 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Botany 

Arithmetic 

Elementary  Grammar 
English  Grammar 

Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Algebra 

Geometry 

Pirst  Year  Latin 

Second  Y  ear  Latin 

Practical  Rhetoric 

Eng  end  Am.  Literature 
Physics 

Botany 

Ancitnt  History 

Med.  and  Modem  Hlatary 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

Pharmacy 

Primary  Methods 
Intermediate  and  Gram¬ 
mar  School  Method* 

Bualnea* 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 
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NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  LINE  | 

"The  Elegant  Steel  Steamships  1 

“Manitou”— “Missouri”— “Illinois”  -k  “Manistee” 

offer  unrivaled  service  between  Chicago  and  Macki¬ 
nac  Island  and  other  famous  Summer^. Resorts  of 
Northern  Michigan,  connecting  with  all  lines  for  Lake 
Superior  and  Eastern  Points.  The  most  attractive 
ana  direct  route  to  . 

Pentwater  Leland  "  e-que-ton-sing 

Ludington  North  port  Roaring  Brook 
Manistee  Traverse  City  Harbor  Springs 
Onekama  Charlevoix  St.  Ignaoe 
Frankfort  RetosKey  Mackinac  Island 

Glen  llaven  Bay  View  Cheboygan  Sault  Ste.  Marie  ,  T  , 

These  elegant  steamships  are  among  the  finest  and  best  equipped  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Solnrae  and  steady  as  to  assure  comfortable  passage  to  those  averse  to  lake  trips. 

Thev  offer  the  traveler  every  modern  convenience  that  adds  to  the  delights  of 

ontinf  on  the  water.  For  illustrated  folder  and  book  of  tours  address 

j  c.  CONLEY.  G.  P.  A.  Office*  and  Docks,  North  End  Rush  Street  Bridge.  CH1LAGO 


So 


ALL 

all.  Here 


is  our 


say  we 
home, 

Our  country,  great  and  true; 

And  there  are  many  jolly 
things 

For  little  maids  to  do. 
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Yeow  mussent  sing  a’  Sunday, 
Becaze  it  is  a  sin, 

But  yeow  may  sing  a’  Monday, 
Till  Sunday  cunis  agin. 


Crickets  in  the  clover 
Clatter  clear  and  strong, 
And  the  bees  drone  over 
Their  old  honey-song! 


Vi 
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Most  Inviting  Vacation 

Trip 

Come  to  North 
Michigan  this  sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  a  veritable 
VACATION 
LAND,  and  there 
is  a  most  beautiful 
book  containing 
hundreds  of  photos 
and  brief  descrip¬ 
tions  of  it  all,  that 
may  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

“MICHIGAN  IN 
SUMMER”  is  its 

title. 

Address: 

C.  L.  LOCKWOOD 

General  Passenger  Agent 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

EVERY  FISHERMAN 
Should  have  a  copy  of 
“WHERE  TO  GO  FISHING” 


HERE  IS  THE  TRIP 
THIS  SUMMER 

See  Panama  Canal 
Before  the  Water  is  Let  In 

Every  patriotic  School  Teacher  owes  it  to  herself  to  see 
that  greatest  of  engineering  feats  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 

In  1913  we  are  told  we  will  witness  the  opening  of  the 
Canal,  and  it  is  now  in  its  most  interesting  state  with 
Culebra  Cut  and  the  Giant  Locks  at  Gatun  and  Pedro 
Miguel  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  tourist. 

The  way  to  go  is  on  one  of  our  big,  new,  air-cooled 
steamers,  specially  built  for  tropical  travel,  sailing  from 
New  York  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Special  Sum¬ 
mer  Rates  in  effect  June  1  to  September  30.  32-day  cruise 
including  Jamaica,  Panama  Canal  and  Colombia  $110;  24- 
day  cruise,  including  Jamaica,  Panama  Canal  and  Costa 
Rica  $115.  Our  booklet  “CRUISING  THE  SPANISH 
MAIN’’  tells  the  whole  story.  Send  for  a  copy. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Steamship  Service 

\7  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK 
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DELAWARE  &  HUDSON 
RAIL  and  LTEAMER  LINES 


Detail  from 
Champlain 
Memorial  to 
be  erected  at 
Plattsburg, 

N.  Y. 

July,  1912 


HE  KNEW  CHAMPLAIN 

In  his  day  Lake  Champlain  was  called  CAN-I-A-DE-RI 
GUA-RUN-TE,  “The  Gate  of  the  Country.” 

Now  known  as 

THE  GATEWAY  TO 

“The  Summer  Paradise” 

Saratoga  Springs,  Lake  George,  West- 

port,  Elizabethtown,  Essex,  Schroon 
Lake,  Lake  Champlain,  Hotel  Cham¬ 
plain,  Cliff  Haven,  Lake  Placid,  Saranac 
Lake,  Cooperstown,  Sharon  Springs, 

all  of  these  and  scores  of  other  charming 
places  in  this  cool  resort  region  suggest  an 
infinite  variety  of  happy  vacation  possibilities. 
“A  Summer  Paradise,"  illustrated  and  full  of 
definite  information,  sent  for  6c.  postage  by 

A,  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A.,  The  D.  &  H. 
Co.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Always  the  Shortest,  Quickest  and  Best 
Line  Between  New  York  and  Montreal 

The  Highway  to  Canada ’s  Famous  Resorts 
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VACATION  VOYAGES 

TO 

CUBA,  JAMAICA,  PANAMA  CANAL 
and  COSTA  RICA  at  special  low 
rates  from  June  to  October 

Col.  Goethals  says:  “Now  is  the  time  to  see  the 
Panama  Canal,  before  the  water  is  turned  in  and 
the  engineering  wonders  of  the  century  disappear 
from  view.” 

Weekly  Sailings  of  the 


Equipped  with  modern  appliances  insure  absolute  comfort  at  sea 


Round  trip  from  NEW  YORK  TO  KINGSTON  AND  MONTEGO  BAY, 
JAMAICA,  AND  SANTIAGO,  CUBA . $75.00 


PR1NZ  STEAMERS 


ATLAS  SERVICE 


A  25-day  Cruise  to  CUBA,  JAMAICA,  COLON  and  COSTA  RICA,  with  the 
privilege  of  a  stop-over  of  one  or  two  weeks  at  KINGSTON,  JAMAICA,  either 
Northbound  or  Southbound.  Berth  and  meals  included,  with  use  of  steamer  as 
hotel  while  in  port.  Ample  time  for  sightseeing.  $115.00. 

Other  Tours,  11  to  24  Days. 

Only  one  class.  Write  for  full  information. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE  41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

BOSTON  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SUMMER  TRIPS 

AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS  OR  BY  THE  SEA 

<1  Vacation  days  are  coming  fast.  Have  you  decided  your  Summer  trip  yet? 

<fl  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  Summer  Excursion  Book,  issued  the  latter  part  of  May, 
will  contain  descriptions  of  nearly  eight  hundred  resorts  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

•I  Are  you  familiar  with  all  these  resorts?  There  are  the  forty  beaches  of  New  Jersey, 
each  offering  some  distinctive  charm ;  Long  Island’s  beautiful  hills,  valleys  and 
bays;  the  rocky  New  England  coast  and  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada. 

The  Alleghanies,  the  Catskills,  the  Green  Mountains,  the  White  Mountains,  the 
Adirondacks,  the  Poconos  in  the  East  and  the  Rocky  and  Selkirk  Mountains  in  the 
West,  offer  unrivaled  opportunities  for  recreation  and  pleasure. 

PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED  PLEASURE  TOURS 

<fl  This  is  the  easy  way  to  travel — no  care,  no  thought  for  details,  everything  arranged  in 
advance,  the  best  things  seen  at  the  best  time. 

<J  Tours  will  be  run  this  Summer  to  Yellowstone  National  Park;  Halifax  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces;  Thousand  Islands,  St.  Lawrence  River,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Lakes 
Champlain  and  George,  and  the  Hudson  River;  Toronto,  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
Thousand  Islands;  Niagara  Falls,  Toronto  and  the  Muskoka  Lakes,  and  to  Sara¬ 
toga,  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  Au  Sable  Chasm  and  the  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains. 

<J  Full  information  concerning  Summer  Trips  of  all  kinds  may  be  obtained  upon  appli¬ 
cation  by  letter  or  in  person  to  D.  N.  Bell,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 
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See  Foreign 
America 
First 


Berth  and  Meals  Included  (FirstCabin) 
To  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  and  St. 

John’s,  Newfoundland,  via 

RED  CROSS  LINE 

You  cannot  spend  a  more  delightful  and  interesting- 
summer  vacation  than  by  taking  this  grand  cruise  to 
the  cool  North.  As  truly  foreign  as  a  trip  to  Europe, 
and  costing  much  less.  The  splendid,  new,  large 
tourist  steamships  “Stephano”  and  “Florizel,”  offer 
every  modern  equipment  for  safety  and  comfort.  No 
hotel  bills.  You  live  on  the  ship.  7  days  at  sea.  5 
days  in  port.  Splendid  cuisine.  Orchestra. 

Send  for  handsome  Illustrated  Catalog  12 

BOWRING  COMPANY,  17  BatteryPlace,  New  York 


THE 

PERFECT 

SCHOOL 

PENCIL 


THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLES 

EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


Now  Ready  !  Moving  Picture  Machine 
—  for  the  Home,  School  or  Lodge  — 

Write  today  for  price  list  and  description  of  this 
wonderful  motion  picture  projecting  machine. 
Edison’s  new  invention  Learn  all  about  it.  So 
simple  a  child  can  easily  run  it;  so  cheap  every 
day  school,  Sunday  school  or  lodge  will  want 
one.  The 

Edison  Home  Kinetoscope 

weighs  but  20  lbs.,  usrs  either  electric  light  or 
acetylene  Films  non  inflammable ,  requiring  no 
booths.  8o-ft  films  contain  as  many  pictures  as 
iooo. f  t  films  used  in  theatres.  Films  in  every  edu¬ 
cational  subject,  comedy  or  drama — inexpensive, 
and  can  be  exchanged  at  small  cost.  \\  rite  today. 

WILLIAMS,  BROWN  &  EARLE,  Inc. 
Dept.  19,  918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Magic  Lanterns.  Slides,  Microscopes, 
Telescopes,  Opera  and  Field  Glasses,  Cameras,  Mag¬ 
nifiers,  Mathematical  and  Drawing  Instru¬ 
ments.  Thermometers,  Barometers 


Guessing 

No  tendency  is  more  inherent 
in  school  children  than  that  of 
GUESSING  about  what  they 
could  be  SURE  of.  In  no  way 
can  the  teacher  better  combat 
this  tendency,  in  no  way  better 
inculcate  that  passion  for  exact 
knowledge  that  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  scholar,  than  by 
insisting  upon  frequent  use  of 
WEBSTER’S  NEW  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  DICTIONARY 
(G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.).  Nor 
will  insistence  by  the  teacher 
long  be  necessary,  for  no  pupil 
beyond  the  primary  years  long 
uses  the  NEW  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  without  learning  that 
it  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
out,  in  short,  catching  the  dic¬ 
tionary  habit. 


GIRL  COULD  NOT  SLEEP 


An  Ideal  Summer 
Vacation  Trip 

At  the  present  time  there  is 
no  trip  in  the  world  that  should 
prove  as  vitally  interesting  to 
Americans  as  that  to  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal.  At  no  time  can  one 
find  a  short  cruise  at  an  equally 
low  cost  that  is  more  delightful 
or  rewarding  than  this  sail  over 
Southern  seas. 

Particular  interest  is  centered 
on  the  canal  just  now  because 
of  the  opportunity,  that  will 
never  come  again,  of  seeing  its 
marvelous  construction  and  un¬ 
rivalled  engineering  feats,  at 
present  exposed  to  view,  but 
shortly  to  be  hidden  by  the  flood 
of  water  that  will  rush  through 
its  massive  gates.  Merely  to 
read  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  American  energy  and 
skill  fills  the  patriotic  country¬ 
man  with  pride,  but  actually  to 
see  this  “eighth  wonder  of  the 
world”  is  an  important  part  of 
a  liberal  education. 

Notwithstanding  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  a  summer  trip  in 
Southern  waters  is  unusually 
refreshing  and  delightful.  The 
luxurious  steamers  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  whose  adver¬ 
tisement  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  are  specially  built  for 
tropical  travel.  The  staterooms 
are  air-cooled  and  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  down  to  55°.  The  decks 
are  broad  and  spacious,  the  cui- 
sine  excellent,  and  every  room  is 
an  outside  one.  The  whole  story- 
is  told  in  an  attractive  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  “Cruising  the 
Spanish  Main,”  issued  by  the 
Company. 


Miss  Van  Steenburg,  a  Brooklyn  girl, 
lately  found  herself  unable  to  sleep.  Of 
course  she  was  worried  because  there  is 
nothing  that  will  more  quickly  and  cer¬ 
tainly  wreck  health  than  to  be  unable  to 
rest  at  night. 

Now  sleeplessness  is  just  a  symptom  of 
failing  health,  and  is  caused  by  unequal 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Someone  evi¬ 
dently  gave  her  some  good  advice,  for  she 
says  in  a  recent  letter,  “I  had  been  all 
run  down  and  tired  out  for  some  time  and 
got  so  I  could  not  sleep  nights.  I  had 
heard  so  much  about  Vinol  that  I  tried 
it  and  found  it  highly  satisfactory. 

“It  has  restored  my  strength,  made  me 
able  to  sleep  and  eat  well,  and  I  am  now 
quite  well  again.” 

This  delicious  cod  liver  and  iron  prepa¬ 
ration  without  oil  (Vinol)  does  wonders 
in  building  up  weak,  nervous,  sickly  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  ages.  It  makes  the  blood  rich 
and  pure,  corrects  the  faulty  circulation 
and  restores  appetite.  We  promise  to 
give  back  the  money  in  case  Vinol  does 
not  please  you. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  Drug  Store  in 
every  town  and  city  in  the  country.  Ches¬ 
ter  Kent  &  Co.,  Chemists,  proprietors. 
Boston,  Mass. 


EsterbrooK 

School  Pens 


Used  in  a  great 
majority  of  the 
public  schools  of 
the  United  States. 

Backed  by  a  half-century’s  repu¬ 
tation  and  success. 

Carefully  Designed  for 
each  grade  of  school  and 
college  work.  Perfectly 
made,  thoroughly  tested 
and  fully  guaranteed. 

At  All  Stationers 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

95  John  Street,  New  York 
Works:  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Supplementary  uf/TeT* 

( graded ),  used  in  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 
Send  10  cents  for  sample,  stating  grade. 
The  Britton  Printing  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Address  Department  Q 


SOCIAL  WORK  — SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Special  five  weeks’  course  of  lectures  on  Child  Caring,  Charities 
Housing,  Recreation,  CivicB,  etc.,  by  Specialists  with  practice  work 
and  field  observation  trips,  Junf  24th  to  July  26th. 

Graham  Taylor,  Pres.  Julia  C.  Lathiap,  Vice-Pres. 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  aid  Philanthropy.  31  W.  Lake  Street.  Chicago 

-  u  £»<2>£h? 


Rest  and  Health  to  Mother  and  Child 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup 
has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS 
by  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their 
CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING,  I 
with  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the 
GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy 
for  DIARRHQIA.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs. 
Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  no 
other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 

D I  A  Y  C  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono- 
I  LAI  O  logues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one. 

T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.  Dept.  66.  Chicago 
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